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PEEFACE 

The  following  pages  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  book  of  refer* 
ence  to  the  student  working  in  a  physical  laboratory.  The 
experiments  described  are  not  intended  for  a  beginner,  but  are 
suited  for  a  student  who  has  already  spent  a  little  time  in  the 
laboratory  and  worked  through  a  more  elementary  course 
of  experiments,  such  as  those  described  in  the  author's 
Elementary  Practical  Physics. 

It  is  not  intended,  or  expected,  that  any  one  class  will 
work  through  all  the  experiments  described  in  this  book,  but 
that  the  teacher  will  select  those  which  he  considers  most 
suitable,  being  guided  by  the  requirements  of  his  pupils  and 
the  resources  of  his  laboratory.  It  is,  however,  hoped  that 
teachers  and  students  will  find  that  all  the  experiments  which 
can  be  performed  with  advantage  in  a  laboratory  having  the 
ordinary  equipment  are  described. 

In  almost  every  case  the  descriptions  and  hints  apply  to 
any  pattern  of  apparatus,  no  attempt  being  made  to  give 
elaborate  instructions  for  working  some  particular  form  of 
instrument.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  figures  will  be 
found  of  assistance  by  teachers  when  making  the  apparatus 
needed  to  perform  many  of  the  experiments.  The  aim  of 
the  book  is  to  draw  attention  to  those  points  which  require 
care,  and  to  indicate  the  sources  of  error  which  are  common 
to  all  the  instruments  which  are  likely  to  be  employed.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  the  teacher  will  be  relieved  from 
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that  constant  repetition  of  warnings  and  elementary  discussion 
of  the  errors  with  which  the  author  has  often  found  his  time 
employed,  and  will  thus  have  more  leisure  to  investigate  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  individual  students,  such  as  may  be 
typified  by  the  "  loose  contact "  et  hoc  genua  om/ne. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  series  of  tables  at  the  end  will  be 
found  of  service,  and  every  endeavour  has  been  used  to 
eliminate  errors.  But  there,  as  well  as  in  the  body  of  the 
book,  the  author  from  bitter  experience  fears  that  mistakes 
will  have  'crept  in,  and  he  will  be  much  obliged  to  any  readers 
who  discover  such  if  they  will  send  him  a  note  of  them. 
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CHAPTER    1 

METHODS  USED  IN  THE  REDUCTION  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE 
RESULTS  OF  PHYSICAL  MEASUREMENTS 

1.  Correct  Apportionment  of  the  Accuracy  with  which  the  different 
Ohservationfl  are  to  be  made  in  an  Experiment. — ^When  performing 
an  experiment  which  inyolves  the  measurement  of  a  number  of 
different  quantities  in  order  to  obtain  the  result  which  is  sought^  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  before  starting  on  the  experiments  the 
student  should  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  effect  such  errors  as  he  is 
likely  to  make,  in  each  of  the  individual  measurements,  will  produce  on 
the  result.  Having  done  this  he  will  be  able  to  adjust  his  observations 
so  that  he  shaU  measure  each  of  the  quantities  with  an  accuracy  such 
that  the  possible  error  in  the  final  result  produced  by  each  individual 
measurement  shall  be  approximately  equal.  For  example,  suppose 
that  in  a  determination  of  specific  heat  by  the  method  of  mixtures  the 
rise  of  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  about  five  degrees,  while  the 
thermometer  used  to  measure  this  rise  is  only  divided  into  half  degrees. 
With  such  a  thermometer  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  read  the  rise  of 
temperature  nearer  than  a  twentieth  of  a  degree,  that  is,  to  1  per  cent. 
of  the  total  rise.  Suppose  that  the  calorimeter  is  made  of  copper  and 
weighs  about  twenty  grams,  while  it  holds  two  hundred  grams  of  water. 
The  specific  heat  of  copper  being  about  0*1,  the  water  value  of  the  calori- 
meter is  only  I  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  water.  Now  it  would 
be  quite  easy  to  weigh  the  calorimeter  to  within  a  milligram,  that  is,  to 
within  one  part  in  20,000.  Since,  however,  we  only  know  the  rise  of 
temperature  to  one  part  in  100,  such  refinement  would  be  quite  useless, 
as  the  accuracy  of  the  value  obtained  for  the  specific  heat  would  in  no 
way  be  increased  thereby.  It  will  be  quite  sufficient  li  we  measure  the 
weight  of  the  calorimeter  to  within  a  gram,  so  that  we  know  its  water 
value  to  within  *1  calory.  In  the  same  way  the  water  need  not  be 
weighed  to  nearer  than  half  a  gram,  that  is,  to  within  one  part  in  400. 
Not  only  does  a  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  accuracy  with 
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which  the  different  component  measurements  can  be  made  tend  very 
materially  to  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained,  by  directing 
attention  to  those  measurements  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  with 
particular  accuracy,  but  also  considerable  time  will  in  the  long  run 
be  saved. 

We  are  thus  led  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  a  small  error  in  the 
different  magnitudes  which  are  actually  observed  will  affect  the  quantity 
which  is  being  deduced. 

Suppose  that  the  quantity  to  be  measured,  y,  is  connected  with  the 
quantities  x^,  x^  x^,  &c.,  which  are  actually  observed  by  the  relation 

and  that  the  observed  quantities  receive  small  changes,  so  that  x^  becomes 
x^  +  Bx^j  X2  becomes  X2  +  BX29  &c.,  and  as  a  result  y  becomes  y  +  Sy. 
Then  it  is  shown  in  books  on  the  differential  calculus  ^  that 

where    ^^^-^ — ^--^ means  the  partial  differential    coefBcient    of 

f(x^,  x^y  a?8i  ^')  ^^  respect  to  a?,,  and  so  on. 

The  above  expression  allows  of  our  calculating  what  will  be  the  effect 
on  the  quantity  we  are  measuring  of  any  given  small  error  in  any  one  of 
the  observed  quantities.  Thus  an  error  of  magnitude  h^mx^  will  pro- 
duce an  error  in  y  of  magnitude  -J—^ — ?  ^* -Bx^  The  applica- 
tion of  this  method  of  estimating  the  effects  of  errors  in  the  measured 
quantities  on  the  result  can  most  easily  be  studied  by  means  of  a  few 
examples. 

As  a  first  case,  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  measuring  the  volume  of  a 
circular  cylinder  by  determining  the  length  /  and  diameter  d»     Here  we 

IT 

have  y  ■=  1  cPL    Hence 

Sy=^{^5Z-h2W5rf}, 

or  dividing  each  side  by  y  or  its  equivalent  -  d^l^ 

By    81      .8d 

a=  —  -f-     ^  — , 

y      I  d 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  keeping  d  fixed  we  change  /  by  1  per  cent., 
so  that  SZ  is  -OK.     Then 

y 

^  Lamb,  IfifinUesimal  Calculus,  p.  188. 
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i.e.  ^  ia  I  per  cent  of  y.     Next  keeping  /  fixed,  let  us  change  d  hj  1 
per  cent     Then  in  the  same  way 

^=•02, 

i.e.  &y  la  2  per  cent  of  y.  This  shows  that  a  given  percentage  error  in 
d  will  produce  twice  as  great  an  error  in  the  volume  as  would  an  equal 
percentage  error  in  l.  Thus  if  the  cylinder  has  a  length  of  10  cm.  and 
a  diameter  of  1  cm.,  and  that  we  are  only  able  to  read  the  diameter  on 
our  measuring  instrument  to  0*0001  cm.,  i.e.  one  part  in  10,000,  then 
we  need  only  measure  the  length  to  one  part  in  5000,  that  is,  to  0 '00 2  cm. 
As  a  second  example,  let  us  suppose  that  we  require  to  determine  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  above  cylinder  about  an  axis  through  its  centre 
of  gravity  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.     In  this  case 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  cylinder. 

Then  ^  =  Vr2-*T6)  ^M+^cl-^-^   &f, 

&y     BM  m  dSd 

^Vl2+16;      ^Vl2  +  16y 
^    8M         8       ^         6       Sd 

In  the  present  case,  where  2=>  10  and  fZ»  1,  this  equation  reduces  to 

^_SM    800  8Z     _6_&^ 

y      M'^4kOS   Z"*"403  d' 
or  quite  nearly  enough  for  our  present  purpose, 

y      M         I  d 

Here  it  is  at  once  evident  that  an  error  in  the  diameter  produces 
quite  an  insignificant  effect  compared  to  a  proportional  error  in  the 
length.  If  we  can  only  measure  2  to  0 '001  cm.,  %.e.  to  one  part  in  10,000, 
we  need  not  measure  the  diameter  nearer  than  to  about  one  part  in  150, 
i.e.  to  0*07  mm. 

The  above  two  examples  illustrate  the  way  in  which  a  preliminary 
discussion  helps  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  those  measurements 
which  require  making  with  especial  care,  for  we  see  that  when  it  is  the 
volume  we  require  we  have  to  take  particular  pains  over  the  measure- 
ment of  the  diameter,  while  to  obtain  the  moment  of  inertia  we  must 
measure  the  length  with  special  care. 

2.  On  the  Application  of  Corrections  to  Observed  Quantities. — It 
is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  that  the  actual  measurements  we 
make  can  be  used  without  change  in  deducing  the  desired  result     In 
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general  these  measurementB  will  require  the  application  of  certain  small 
corrections.  Thus  where  a  length  is  measured  by  comparison  with  a 
standard  scale,  a  correction  will  generally  be  necessary  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  the  distance  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  scale  is  not  what 
it  purports  to  be,  (1)  on  account  of  errors  of  graduation,  (2)  on  account 
of  the  temperature  of  the  scale  at  the  time  of  comparison  not  being  the 
same  as  it  was  when  the  scale  was  standardised.  In  the  following 
pages  we  shall  have  numerous  examples  of  the  application  of  such 
corrections.  Since,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labour 
may  often  be  saved  in  the  application  of  corrections  by  adopting  certain 
devices,  we  shall  consider  the  point  at  the  present  time.  This  saving 
in  time  is  particularly  the  case  where  a  number  of  observations  of  the 
same  kind  have  to  be  reduced,  the  corrections  in  the  various  cases 
differing  slightly. 

When  correcting  observations,  more  particularly  for  temperature,  much 
time  will  be  saved  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  when  the  corrections 
are  small  we  may  apply  them  by  addition  in  place  of  multiplication. 
This  can  be  shown  as  follows.  Suppose  the  quantity  y  which  has  to 
be  determined  is  obtained  from  the  observed  quantities  a,  &,  c  by  means 
of  the  relation 

where  D  is  some  constant  factor.  If,  now,  the  measured  quantities  a,  5,  e 
have  all  to  be  reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  some  fixed  temperature 
we  should  have 

a(l  +  a^,y<l+^.,) 

where  t^  t^  and  L  are  the  amounts  by  which  the  temperatures  at  which 
a,  b,  and  c  were  observed  exceed  the  fixed  temperatures,  while  a,  )8,  and  y 
are  the  coefficients  which  express  the  changes  of  the  quantities  a,  5,  and 
c  with  temperature.  If,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  t^,  t^  and  i^  are 
not  very  large^  while  a,  )8,  and  y  are  quite  small  quantities,  we  have, 
neglecting  the  squares  and  higher  powers  of  the  small  quantities,^ 

y^D^(l+at,  +  l3t,-yt^) (2) 

Hence  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  expression  within  the  brackets 
we  can  at  once,  by  multiplying  the  unc^rrreeted  value  of  y,  namely, 

db 

D  — ,  by  this  quantity  get  the  corrected  value.     When  calculating  the 

c 

^  In  general  if 

8=f{x-\-h,  y  +  kj  z+l,  &o.), 

we  have  hy  Taylor's  theorem  (Lamb,  Infinitetimal  Calcvlua,  p.  595) 

^y  «.    X  .  v^*      .'•     .^     ._ 

«  =/  («»  y»  «»  «C')  +  K-  +  ^5i  +  ^3^  •*"  *^*» 

where  -r  is  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  t  with  respeot  to  x,  and  so  on. 
ox 
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value  of  the  terms  af^  pt^,  and  yt^  it  will  generally  be  found  sufficiently 
accurate  to  employ  a  slide  rule,  so  that  the  evaluations  of  the  correction 
factor  can  be  rapidly  performed. 

To  test  whether  ^e  above  approximation  is  sufficiently  accurate  in 
any  given  case,  it  will  be  as  well  to  employ  the  formula  (1)  for  one  of 
the  observations,  and  compare  the  two  values  obtained  for  ^,  If  these 
do  not  differ  by  more  than,  say,  a  unit  in  the  last  significant  figure 
which  may  fairly  be  retained  in  the  value  for  y,  then  the  approximation 
may  be  considered  sufficiently  good. 

A  list  of  approximate  formulas  which  may  often  be  of  service  when 
applying  corrections  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (Table  2). 

3.  Use  of  Tables  and  Curves  of  Corrections  when  reducing 
ObservationB. — When  a  number  of  reductions  of  the  same  kind  have 
to  be  performed  which  involve  the  application  of  corrections  to  the 
observed  quantities,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time  may  often 
be  saved  by  preparing  suitable  tables  or  curves.  When  the  range  of 
the  quantity  the  variation  of  which  causes  the  necessity  for  the  correc- 
tion— ^in  most  cases  in  practice  this  is  the  temperature — is  great  it  is 
usually  best  to  employ  a  curve,  as  interpolation  is  so  much  easier  in  the 
case  of  a  curve  than  in  the  case  of  a  table,  unless  the  entries  in  the  latter 
are  very  numerous. 

When  preparing  such  a  curve  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  some 
discrimination,  otherwise  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  open  scale 
the  dimensions  of  the  curve  will  be  excessive.  This  point  may  best 
be  illustrated  by  means  of  some  examples. 

When  using  a  platinum  thermometer  to  measure  temperatures  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  observations  to  the  air  thermometer  scale.  If 
the  resistance  of  a  piece  of  pure  platinum  wire  at  0*  C.  is  Bq,  its  resist- 
ance Rf  at  a  temperature  f  on  the  air  thermometer  may  be  expressed  by 
a  formula  of  the  type 

Rt  =  BQ(l+at  +  bi^) (1) 

Henoe  if  R^  and  Bq  are  measured,  and  we  know  the  constants  a  and  b, 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  t  This  calculation,  however,  would 
obviously  be  very  laborious.  Even  if  we  calculated  the  values  of  B^  for 
several  values  of  t,  and  drew  a  curve  through  the  points  obtained,  the 
result  would  not  be  satisfactory,  as  to  obtain  an  accuracy  of,  say,  0*''01 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  curve  on  such  an  enormous  scale. 
Thus  to  be  able  to  read  all  temperatures  between  0'  and  100',  the  curve 
would  have  to  extend  in  both  directions  for  about  200  cm.  We  may, 
however,  make  use  of  the  fact  that  the  change  in  resistance  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  change  in  temperature,  and  as  a  first  approximation 
assume  that 

i?,  =  i2o(l+cO (2) 

So  that  if  B^QQ  is  the  resistance  at  1 00"*,  we  have,  using  tp  to  represent 
the  temperature  as  deduced  on  this  assumption, 

^-'^^^ <3) 
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Now  Oallendar  has  shown  that  throughout  a  yery  wide  range  the 
deviation  between  the  temperature  on  this  platinum  scale  and  the 
temperature  on  the  air  thermometer  scale  may  be  represented  by 

where  S  is  a  constant  for  any  particular  sample  of  wire,  and  generally 
has  a  value  very  near  1'5.  The  maximum  value  oi  t-tp  between  0'  and 
100**  is  less  than  0***5,  and  hence  to  be  able  to  read  the  correction  to  0**01, 
a  curve  5  cm.  high  would  be  ample.  That  the  values  obtained  by  means 
of  equations  (2),  (3),  and  (4)  are  the  same  as  those  given  by  (1)  can  be 
shown  as  follows  : — 

Substituting  the  value  of  ip  from  (3)  in  (4),  we  have 


But  from  (2) 


Hence 


M,^'Ji,        VVlOO/      100/ 


i-ioo    ■'"o 


ess 


"100 


100^0 


EqC  WlOO/      100/ 

which  is  the  same  as  (1)  if 


As  another  example,  suppose  that  a  current  has  been  measured  by 
the  potentiometer  method,  in  which  the  drop  of  potential  produced  in 
a  resistance  R  when  traversed  by  the  current  ib  balanced  against  the 
E.M.F.  ^  of  a  cadmium  cell.  If  the  temperature  changes,  then  a  cor- 
rection will  have  to  be  applied  on  account  of  the  variation  of  the 
resistance  and  of  the  RM.F.  of  the  cell.  Suppose  that  the  resistance 
has  its  nominal  value  at  15**  C,  while  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  at  a  tem- 
perature tg  is  given  by 

A\  =  1  •0184{1  -  0000037(<,  -  20)  -  0-00000064(^e  -  20)2}. 
If  the  resistance  is  of  manganine  the  temperature  coefficient  will  be  about 
+  0*00003,  and  for  small  ranges  of  temperature  the  change  of  resistance 
with  temperature  may  be  taken  as  linear,  so  that 

A  =  E^^{1  +  •00003(^^  -  15)}, 

where  t^  is  the  temperature  of  the  coil.  Now  if  the  observations  all  take 
place  at  temperatures  ranging  from,  say,  18**  to  22",  the  term  in  t^  in  the 
expression  for  Ef  is  negligible,  and  the  current  is  given  by 

C7=  l-0184i?{l  -  0-000037(^,-20)}  {1+0*00003(^^-15)} 
-  l*0184i?  -  1*018422  x  0*000037(<.  -  20) 
+ 1-018422  X  •00003(^,.  -  15)  + . 
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Now  in  this  expression  the  first  term  on  the  right  is  a  constant,  while  the 
two  other  tenns,  which  are  small,  vary  with  the  temperature.  Hence 
if  two  curves  be  drawn  showing  the  values  of  these  two  terms  for 
different  temperatures,  the  corrections  which  have  to  be  applied  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  the  resistance  and  the  cell  are  not  at  tiieir  standard 
temperatures  can  easily  be  read  off.  In  obtaining  the  curves  only  one 
point  need  be  calculated  in  each  case,  say,  for  10**  in  the  case  of  E  and  25* 
in  the  case  of  R,  for  by  the  assumptions  we  have  made  the  curves  will 
both  be  straight  lines,  and  one  will  cut  the  axis  at  a  temperature  of  20*" 
and  the  other  at  a  temperature  of  15*. 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  if  a  number  of  observations  have  to  be 
reduced,  the  above  plan  will  be  much  quicker  than  correcting  E  and  R 
separately  for  temperature  and  then  finding  the  product  of  these  two 
corrected  values  to  give  the  value  of  the  current. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  just  considered,  where  the  temperature 
coefficients  are  both  very  small,  a  table  can  easily  be  constructed  which 
in  some  cases  is  more  easily  used  than  a  curve.  Thus  suppose  that  the 
value  of  i2  at  15"  is  1  ohm,  then  the  following  table  gives  the  corrections 
over  the  range  of  ordinary  room  temperatut'es : — 


Temperature. 

Correction  for  Cell. 

Correction  for  Resistance. 

15- 

+  O0019 

■  a. 

16' 

+  •00015 

+  ■00003 

17" 

+  •00014 

+  •00006 

18' 

+  •00008 

+  •00009 

19' 

+  •00004 

+  •00012 

20* 

•  •  • 

+  •00015 

21" 

-•00004 

+  •00018 

22' 

-•00008 

+  •00021 

Thus  if  the  cell  has  a  temperature  of  16  "'2  and  the  resistance  coil  a  tem- 
perature of  20^  •G,  the  value  of  the  current  is 

a=  1  0184  +  0-0001  +  00002 
=  1-0187  amperes. 

4.  Representation  of  a  Series  of  Results. — Frequently  as  a  result  of 
a  physical  investigation  we  obtain  a  series  of  values  of  the  quantity  which 
is  being  investigated  for  different  values  of  one  of  the  quantities  on  which 
it  depends,  as,  for  instance,  we  may  have  measured  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarisation  by  a  magnetic  ^eld  in  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures. In  such  a  case  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
exhibiting  the  results  so  as  to  show  the  connection  between  the  two. 
Two  methods  are  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  these 
a  curve  is  plotted  with  the  two  variables  as  co-ordinates,  and  in  the  other 
an  algebraical  expression  is  sought  which  shall  express  the  relation  be- 
tween them.     We  wiU  first  consider  the  representation  of  a  series  of 
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measurements  by  means  of  a  curve.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  choose  a 
suitable  scale  on  which  to  plot  the  curve  and  the  kind  of  ruling  to  be 
used  for  the  paper.  For  most  purposes  paper  divided  up  into  milli- 
metre squares  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Such  paper  can  now  be 
obtained  in  sheets  of  almost  any  size  and  with  very  regular  rulings 
at  quite  a  moderate  price.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the  luJf  centimetre 
lines  slightly  darker  than  the  general  ruling,  and  the  centimetre  lines 
slightly  darker  still. 

When  choosing  the  scale  on  which  to  plot  the  observations  it  will  not  do 
to  use  too  small  a  scale,  as  then  the  points  on  the  curve  cannot  be  plotted 
with  as  great  an  accuracy  as  that  with  which  the  observations  are  taken, 
and  thus  we  shall  be  failing  to  make  use  to  the  full  of  the  time  which  has 
been  spent  in  making  the  observations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible 
to  use  too  large  a  scale,  for  if  such  an  exaggerated  scale  is  employed  then 
the  unavoidable  errors  of  observation  will  become  so  prominent  that  the 
points  which  represent  the  observations  may  appear  so  scattered  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  draw  a  curve  evenly  between  them. 

As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  so  choose  the  scale  that 
half  a  millimetre,  or  at  most'  a  millimetre,  represents  a  unit  in  the  last 
place  which,  from  a  discussion  of  the  probable  sources  of  error  of  our 
measurements,  we  consider  we  are  justified  in  retaining.  Occasionally  it 
may  happen  that  a  very  considerable  change  of  one  of  the  quantities  only 
involves  a  comparatively  small  change  in  the  other,  in  which  case  it  is 
often  sufficient  to  plot  the  quantity  which  changes  rapidly  on  a  consider- 
ably smaller  scale  than  that  given  by  the  above  rule.  Thus  suppose 
that  we  are  plotting  the  refractive  index  of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures. The  refractive  index  at  0*  is  1-3341  and  that  at  100°  is  1-3184, 
that  is,  for  a  difference  of  temperature  of  100*  there  is  a  change  of  *0257. 
We  will  suppose  that  measurements  of  refractive  index  are  such  that  we 
are  not  entitled  to  retain  more  than  four  places  of  decimals,  while  the 
temperature  has  been  read  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree.  According  to  our  rule, 
we  should  take  a  millimetre  to  represent  either  one  or  two  units  in  the 
fourth  place  of  the  refractive  index  and  a  tenth  of  a  degree  in  the  tem- 
perature. This  scale  would,  however,  unduly  extend  the  temperature 
scale,  for  a  unit  in  the  last  place  of  the  refractive  index  corresponds  to 
a  change  of  temperature  of  nearly  half  a  degree.  Thus  if  we  take  a 
millimetre  to  represent  a  degree,  or  at  most  half  a  degree,  we  shall  obtain 
a  scale  quite  large  enough. 

Having  fixed  on  the  scale  and  written  along  the  bottom  and  left-hand 
edge  of  the  paper  the  values  corresponding  to  the  chief  division  lines,  the 
points  representing  the  observations  must  be  inserted.  The  point  corre- 
sponding to  each  observation  must  be  indicated  either  by  a  small  dot, 
which  for  distinctness  may  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  about  2  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  or  by  the  intersection  of  two  short  lines  forming  a 
cross,  each  arm  of  the  cross  being  about  2  millimetres  long. 

A  curve  has  now  to  be  drawn  which  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  pass 
through  all  the  points,  and  yet  shall  not  show  any  sudden  twists  and 
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tarns.  Owing  to  the  unavoidable  errors  to  which  all  observations  are 
liable  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  draw  a  regular  curve  so  aa 
to  pass  exactly  through  all  the  points.  It  must,  however,  be  so  drawn 
that  at  every  point  of  the  carve  the  points  are  distributed  fairly  evenly 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  line.  The  drawing  of  a  curve  to  represent  the 
results  of  a  series  of  observations  so  that  it  shall  give  a  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  the  results  is  an  operation  of  very  considerable  difficulty,  and 
requires  both  practice  and  skill.  The  first  thing  to  test  is  whether  the 
points  lie  on  a  straight  line,  or  at  any  rate  whether  a  straight  line  can  be 
drawn  which  shall  pass  evenly  between  the  points.  For  this  purpose  a  strip 
of  glass  or  celluloid  about  4  centimetres  wide,  along  which  a  fine  line 
has  been  ruled  with  a  writing  diamond  or  splinter  of  carborundum,  will 
be  found  of  great  assistance.  The  glass  is  placed  on  the  paper  with  the 
aide  on  which  the  line  is  ruled  downwards,  and  is  moved  about  till  the 
points  appear  evenly  distributed  on  the  two  sides  throughout  the  whole 
length.  When  this  adjustment  has  been  satisfactorily  performed  the 
readings  where  the  line  outs  the  edge  of  the  paper  must  be  noted,  and 


Fig.  1. 

then  by  means  of  a  straight-edge  a  line  must  be  ruled  joining  these  two 
points.  It  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  settle  on  the  position  of  such  a 
line  by  means  of  a  straight-edge  alone,  as  the  ruler  will  cover  all  the  points 
on  one  side  and  render  it  almost  impossible  to  arrange  that  the  j)oint8 
shall  be  evenly  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  line. 

If  a  straight  line  cannot  be  drawn  to  pass  evenly  through  the  points, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  a  curved  line.  The  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment in  such  a  case  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A  thin  flexible  wooden  lath 
or  spline  is  bent  so  that  one  edge  passes  evenly  between  the  points,  being 
held  in  position  by  a  number  of  lead  weights  in  the  manner  shown. 
These  weights  are  supplied  with  a  wooden  base,  which  is  cut  to  a  point, 
and  they  must,  throughout  that  part  of  the  spline  where  the  curve  has  tc 
be  drawn,  be  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  spline,  otherwise  they  will 
prevent  a  pencil  being  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  spline  when  drawing 
the  curve.  Since  half  the  points  will  be  more  or  less  hidden  by  the 
spline,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  adjust  the  spline.  This  difficulty  is  in  a 
measure  removed  if  the  points  are  represented  by  a  dot,  and  circles  of 
equal  size  are  drawn  round  the  dots  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 
Then,  althoogh  the  dot  itself  may  be  hidden  by  the  spline,  a  portion  of 
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the  circle  may  be  visible  and  allow  of  the  position  of  the  dot  being 
inferred.  If  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  error  which  is  possible 
in  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  being  plotted  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  the  radius  of  these  circles  equal  to  this  error,  so  that  if  the  curve 
passes  everywhere  through  these  circles  it  will  at  no  point  depart  from 
the  observed  values  by  more  than  the  possible  errors  of  experiment. 
Hence  if  one  or  more  points  are  found  to  be  so  placed  that  without 
introducing  irregularities  in  the  curve  we  cannot  make  the  curve  pass 
through  the  circles  which  surround  them,  it  will  be  advisable  to  check 
the  calculations  made  in  reducing  the.observations  corresponding  to  these 
points  and  to  make  certain  that  no  error  has  been  made  in  plotting. 
Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  adjusting  the  position  of  the  spline  at 
the  ends  of  the  curve,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  undue  weight  to  the 
end  point. 

Spts  of  splines  are  made  of  varying  flexibility,  and  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  spline  of  such  a  thickness  that,  while  it  can  be  bent  to  follow  the 
curve  and  be  held  in  place  by  the  weights,  yet  it  is  as  stiff  as  possible,  for 
by  this  means  the  chances  of  forcing  the  spline  to  take  up  an  irregular 
form  to  pass  through  a  point  which,  owing  to  errors  of  experiment,  is 
somewhat  displaced  will  be  minimised.  For  use  with  curves  in  which 
the  curvature  is  considerably  greater  at  one  end  than  at  the  other  splines 
having  a  tapering  section  may  be  used. 

As  a  check  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  curve  has  been  drawn  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  abscissae  of  the  observed 
points  should  be  taken,  and  a  table  drawn  up  showing  the  differences 
between  these  readings  and  the  observed  values.  If  the  carve  passes 
evenly  between  the  points,  then  the  sum  of  the  positive  differences  ought 
to  be  numerically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  differences.  There 
ought  also  to  be  no  marked  preponderance  of  differences  of  one  sign  at 
any  part  of  the  curve. 

5.  To  find  an  Algebraical  Expression  to  represent  a  Series  of 
ObBervations. — It  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  result  of  a  series 
of  measurements  of  the  connection  between  two  physical  quantities  in 
the  form  of  an  algebraical  equation.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  dis- 
cover the  most  suitable  type  of  equation  to  employ — a  matter  often  of 
no  little  difficulty — and  t^en  from  the  observed  numbers  we  have  to 
determine  the  values  of  the  constants  which  appear  in  this  equation. 
In  some  cases  theory  suggests  the  type  of  equation  which  must  be 
employed,  and  in  such  a  case  we  have  only  to  determine  the  best  values 
for  the  constants.  For  instance,  suppose  we  have  measured  the  distance 
a  body  falling  freely  traverses  in  different  times.  In  this  case  we  know 
that  the  space  s  varies  as  the  square  of  the  time  of  fall  t,  so  that 

whore  a  is  some  constant,  the  value  of  which  we  can  deduce  from  the 
results  of  the  measurements.  If,  however,  theory  does  not  suggest  a 
suitable  type,  then  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  plot  the  results  on  squared 
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paper,  as  described  in  the  preceding  section.  If  the  points  lie  uniformly 
about  a  straight  line,  then  the  connection  between  the  two  quantities  can 
be  represented  by  a  linear  equation  of  the  form 

y  =  a  +  6a? (1) 

where  a  and  h  are  two  constants,  the  values  of  which  have  to  be  deduced 
from  the  observations.  To  determine  the  values  of  these  constants, 
read  off  two  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y  from  the  straight  line,  the  points 
chosen  being  near  the  extremities  of  the  line  so  as  to  give  as  great  an 
interval  between  the  two  points  as  possible,  and  then  substituting  first 
one  set  of  values  of  x  and  y  in  the  equation,  and  then  the  other,  two 
simultaneous  equations  are  obtained  from  which  the  values  of  a  and  h 
can  be  deduced  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  values  of  the  constants  a  and  h  can  also  be  obtained  from  the 
curve,  for  when  a;  =  0,  y  =  a,  so  that  a  is  the  value  of  y  where  the  curve 
cuts  the  T  axis.     Calling  this  value  y^  we  have 

X 

Now  in  the  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  co-ordinates  of  the  angular 
points  are  (O^q),  {xy^,  and  (xy),  the  side  parallel  to  the  X  axis  has  a  length 
x^  and  the  side  parallel  to  the  Zaxis  has  a  length  y  -  y^,  the  hypotenuse  of 
the  triangle  being  formed  by  the  curve.  Thus  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
made  by  the  straight  line  with  the  line  through  the  point  (O^q)  parallel 

to  the  axis  of  JT  is  ^— ^.     Hence  we  see  that  the  constant  h  is  the 

X 

tangent  of  the  angle  the  straight  line  through  the  observed  points  makes 
with  the  axis  of  X, 

If  a  straight  line  cannot  be  drawn  through  the  points,  equations  of 
other  types  must  be  tried.  A  hint  as  to  a  suitable  form  can  often  be 
obtained  by  plotting,  not  the  actual  values  of  the  quantities,  but  their 
logarithms,  or  by  plotting  the  value  of  one  quantity  against  the  logarithm 
of  the  other.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  plotting  of  these  curves  paper 
can  be  obtained  in  which,  instead  of  the  lines  being  equally  spaced,  they 
are  spaced  at  distances  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  the  natural 
numbers  to  thewbase  ten.  A  portion  of  such  a  sheet  of  logarithm  paper 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.^  The  distance  from  a  to  B  or  a  to  c  being  taken 
as  the  unit,  the  distance  from  a  to  the  point  d,  marked  2,  or  2  multi- 
plied by  some  power  of  10,  is  equal  to  log  2,  %,e.  0*301  of  the  distance 
AB.  From  A  to  E  is  equal  to  log  3,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  spacing  of  the  lines  is  periodically  repeated.  This  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  logarithm  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  is  a  power  of  ten 
times  the  other,  differs  by  a  whole  number.  Thus  the  logarithm  of  20  is 
equal  to  1  +  log  2,  of  200  is  2  +  log  2,  and  so  on. 

Now  suppose  that  two  quantities  x  and  y  are  related  to  one  another 
in  such  a  way  that 

y  =  ca^ (2) 

1  In  this  flgure  the  lines  for  1,  1*5,  2,  2-5,  &c.,  only  are  shown. 
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where  a  and  n  are  conatanto.     Then  taking  logarithms,  we  get 

log  y  =  log  a  +  fi  log  X. 
Hence  if  instead  of  plotting  x  and  y  we  plot  log  x  and  log  y,  the  result- 
ing curve  will  be  of  the  form 

and  this  represents  a  straight  line.  Of  course  we  could  plot  such  a  curve 
on  ordinary  squared  paper  by  looking  out  the  values  of  the  logarithms 
in  a  table  and  then  plotting  these  values.     Such  a  procedure  would, 


however,  be  somewhat  lengthy,  while  by  using  logarithmically  divided 
paper  wc  can  plot  the  points  without  the  necessity  of  looking  out  the 
logarithms.  As  an  example  of  the  utility  of  logarithmic  paper,  we  have 
plotted  on  Fig.  2  the  results  obtained  by  Ewing  for  the  energy  loas  per 
cubic  centimetre  per  cycle  of  three  samples  of  iron  for  varying  maiimum 
inductions.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  a 
itraight  line  passes  very  furly  between  the  various  points;  further, 
that  all  three  straight  lines  are  approximately  parallel,  that  is,  the  cod- 
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stant  n  has  the  same  value  for  each  sample  of  iron,  for  n  is  equal 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  straight  line  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X. 

To  find  the  value  of  a  we  notice  that  when  x^l,  loga;  =  0,  and  hence 

log  y  =  log  a. 

Hence  we  have  to  find  the  value  of  1/  corresponding  to  «'  =  1.  Now  in 
Fig.  2  neither  of  the  curves  cuts  the  ordinate  through  the  abscisss  xf^l 
on  the  diagram.  They  do,  however,  cut  the  ordinate  through  the  point 
X  — 10000,  and  if  y'  is  the  ordinate  at  the  point  of  intersection,  we  have 

y'  =  loga  +  4n, 
or  log  a  =  y'  -  in. 

Now  from  curve  (1),  when  «'  =  10000,  y=  11800  and  j/- log  11800. 
Hence 

loga  =  log]11800-4xl-58 

-  407  -  6-32 
«3-75 
.-.  a  =  0-0056. 

Hence  the  observations  corresponding  to  curve  (1)  can  be  represented 
by 

fy«-00565i", 

where  17  is  the  energy  loss  due  to  hysteresis  per  cubic  centimetre  per 
cycle. 

In  the  same  way  the  other  curves  are  represented  by 

17  =  •0035J?iM 
rj « •002451-5S. 

Thus  by  plotting  the  resulte  of  these  observations  of  Ewing's  we  are 
at  once  led  to  investigate  an  expression  similar  to  Steinmetz's  expression 
for  the  loss  due  to  hysteresis,  namely, 

where  a  is  a  constant  for  any  one  sample  of  iron,  but  varies  from  one 
sample  to  another. 

If  when  the  observations  are  plotted  on  logarithmic  paper  the  curve 
drawn  through  the  points  does  not  depart  greatly  from  a  straight  line  for 
large  values  of  the  ordinate  or  abscissa,  while  for  small  values  the  curvature 
is  considerable,  it  is  advisable  to  try  whether  a  formula  of  the  type 

y  +  a^aix  +  p)^ (3) 

will  fit  the  observations ;  that  is,  we  have  to  see  whether  we  can  find  a 
constant  a  or  j3  which,  added  to  a;  or  to  y  respectively,  will  give  a  straight 
line  on  ihe  logarithmic  chart.      To  illustrate  the  method  of  procedure, 
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suppose  a  series  of  measurements  had  given  the  results  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  and  which  are  also  shown  plotted  on  the  curve  ab  in  Fig.  3  :— 


X 

P 

X 

y 

1-00 

3-40 

5-79 

5-87 

1-50 

3-74 

6-61 

6-20 

1-90 

4-00 

7-70 

6-60 

2-80 

4-50 

8-80 

6-97 

3-82 

5-00 

1000 

7-36 

4-90 

6-60 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  higher  values  of  z  the  curve  is  very 
nearly  a  straight  line,  while  for  low  values  of  x  the  curve  is  distinctly 
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concave  upwards.     "We  will,  therefore,  try  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a 
constant  quantity  to  x. 

Selecting  two  points,  a  and  k,  near  the  ends  of  the  curve  and  a  point  c 
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about  half-way  between,  for  conyenience  choosing  points  where  the  curve 
is  cut  by  the  thick  vertical  lines,  take  a  straight-edge,  or  strip  of  glass 
with  a  line  ruled  down  the  centre,  and  lay  it  so  that  it  passes  through  the 
points  ▲  and  B.  Now  move  the  straight-edge  till  it  intersects  the 
horizontal  lines  through  a  and  b  one  division  to  the  right  of  the  points 
▲  and  B  respectively,  and  count  how  many  divisions  to  the  right  the 
straight-edge  intersects  the  horizontal  line  through  the  point  o.  If  this 
were  one  division,  then  we  should  have  for  the  three  points  agb  that  by 
adding  '1  to  a;  the  resulting  points  lie  on  a  straight  Hne,  and  we  should 
then  add  *1  to  the  x  of  each  of  the  other  points  and  see  if  all  the  fresh 
points  lay  on  a  straight  line,  or  at  any  rate  were  evenly  distributed 
about  such  a  line.  If  the  agreement  at  the  three  points  does  not  occur, 
then  move  each  end  of  the  straight-edge  through  another  division  to  the 
right  and  again  try.  Proceeding  in  this  way  in  the  case  of  the  example, 
it  wiQ  be  found  that  when  the  x  has  been  increased  by  1  '2  the  three 
points  aVb'  all  Hne  on  a  straight  line  df.  Adding  1  '2  to  the  abscissse 
of  each  of  the  other  points,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  points  lie  on  or 
veiy  near  to  the  straight  line  df.^  We  therefore  infer  that  the  obser- 
vations can  be  represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form 

y-a(a;-Hl-2)^ 

and  it  now  remains  to  determine  the  values  of  the  constants  a  and  n. 
Writing  2;  for  ;r-H  1*2,  the  expression  takes  the  form 

or  taking  logarithms,  / 

log  ^» log  a  +  n  log  2. 

When  z  is  unity,  log  y  ^  log  a,  that  is,  the  point  where  the  straight  line 
DF  cuts  the  Y  axis,  gives  the  value  of  the  constant  a,  which  in  the 
example  is  2*34.  Also,  it  can  be  at  once  shown,  as  on  page  11,  that  n  is 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  the  line  df  makes  with  the  axis 
of  JT,  that  is 

which  in  the  example  gives *n  =  0*476. 

An  approximate  vsJue  of  j3  can  be  calculated  from  three  points  on  the 
curve  in  the  foUowing  manner.  Let  x^  y^,  x^  y^  and  x^  y^  be  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  three  points  so  chosen  that 

logya  =  ilogyi  +  ilogyj, 

<»  y2=  slyiVz W 

1  After  plotting  the  points  in  this  way  it  may  often  be  seen  that  by  slightly 
altering  the  valne  of  ^  a  more  uniform  distribution  of  the  ^ints  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  straight  line  can  be  obtained,  and  that  we  can  obtain  a  better  value  of  /3 
by  making  successive  approximations. 
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then  if  the  points  obtained  by  adding  ft  to  each  of  the  2^%  are  to  be  in  a 
straight  line  we  must  have 

log(a?2  +  ^)  =  ilog(iB,+^U§log(a;,  +/?), 


or 
that  is 


)8 


^    ""  ^1  ^8 


^«.-^ <'> 

Thus  the  procedure  is  to  choose  two  points  x^y^  and  x^^,  find  from  the 
curve  a  point  x^^  such  that  the  condition  expressed  by  (4)  is  fulfilled, 
and  then  substituting  the  values  of  x^^  x^  and  x^  in  (5)  calculate  p. 

If  the  connection  between  the  observed  quantities  x  and  y  is  of  the 
forms 

y^alQT) 


or 


so  that 


y^a^ 


(6) 


or 


log  y  =  log  a  +  na;, 
log  y  =  log  a  +  Mnx^ 

where  ^  is  the  modulus  to  reduce  Napierian  logarithms  to  the  base  e  to 
common  logarithms  to  the  base  10  (the  value  of  if  is  *43429),  we  may 
with  advantage  plot  log  y  against  x.  In  this  case  we  get  a  straight  line 
of  which  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

y'  =  6  +  ca5, 
where  h  and  c  are  constants. 

To  illustrate  the  advantages  of  this  semi-logarithmic  plotting  we  may 
take  the  observations  made  by  Weber  ^  on  the  diffusion  of  zine  sulphate 
through  water  given  in  the  following  table,  where  the  concentration  is 
measured  in  arbitrary  units : — 


Differenoe  in  Concentration  be- 

Time in 
Days. 

tween  two  given  Points. 

Differenoe. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

• 

0 

871-6 

883-1 

-1-6 

1    . 

717-8 

720-5 

-2-7 

2 

589-0 

687-8 

+  2-8 

3 

483-2 

480-0 

+  3-2 

4 

394-0 

391-2 

+  2-8 

5 

320-4 

319-1 

+  1-1 

6 

260-1 

260-4 

-0-3 

7 

212-5 

212-4 

+0-1 

8 

173-2 

173-3 

-0-1 

9 

141-2 

141-4 

-0-2 

10 

115-0 

115-3 

-0-3 

If  these  numbers  are  plotted  on   ordinary  paper,  they  will  lie  on  a 

1  Tfted.  ^nn.  (1879),  vL  p.  485. 
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curre.  If,  however,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  we  plot  them  on  semi-logarithm 
paper,  i.e.  paper  divided  logarithmically  in  one  direction  and  in  equal 
parts  in  the  other,  all  the  points  lie  on  a  straight  line  ab. 
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Calling  logy  j/,  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  ab  is 

where  6  Ib  a  constant.     Hence  if  Ay^  is  the  change  in  7/  produced  by  a 
change  Aa;  in  z,  we  have 

Ay' 


n 


Ax' 


Taking  Aaj=10,  the  corresponding  Ay'  is  represented  by  ac.  Since 
the  logarithm  of  10  is  unity,  the  length  oe  represents  unity  on  thejcale 
on  which  AO  represents  Ay.  Hence  by  measuring  up  ao  and  oe  we 
have 

Ay' ^-^^^ --884, 
OJS 

since  y^  decreases  as  x  increases. 
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From  the  original  equation 

y  =  alO- 

we  see  that  when  X'^O,  y^a.  Hence  a«-883,  which  is  the  reading  on 
the  y  scale  where  the  straight  line  cuts  the  axis  of  y. 

The  equation  which  represents  the  observation  is  therefore 

j/  =  883  10-"^ 
or  in  terms  of  natural  logarithms 

=  883c  -'^ 

The  values  calculated  by  this  expression  are  entered  in  the  table,  and 
it  will  be  observed  that  they  agree  very  fairly  with  the  observed  numbers. 

When  there  is  no  reason  for  using  any  special  form  of  function 
to  give  the  relation  between  the  two  variables  involved  in  a  series  of 
measurements,  or  where  by  plotting  on  ordinary  and  on  logarithmic 
paper  no  such  form  of  function  has  been  suggested,  it  will  often  be 
found  convenient  to  express  the  results  of  a  series  of  measurements  by  an 
expression  of  the  form 

y''a-\-bx-\-ex^  +  da^  +  &c (7) 

where  a,  5,  c,  dj  &c.,  are  constants.  In  practice  it  is  hardly  ever  necessary 
to  go  beyond  the  term  in  st^,  and  in  fact  very  seldom  beyond  the  term  in 
a^.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  vaJues  of  the  constants  in  the 
above  expression  can  be  deduced  from  the  experimental  numbers. 

Suppose  that  x^,  x^  x^  and  y^i  y^y  Vz  &re  three  corresponding  sets  of 
values  of  x  and  y,  we  then  have,  substituting  these  values  in  equation  (7), 
and  omitting  the  term  in  a^, 

y^  =  a-\-hx^-\-cx^ 
y^^a-^-hx^  +  cx^ 
2/3  =  a  +  te,  +  cXj«. 

By  solving  these  three  equations  we  could  calculate  the  values  of  the 
three  constants  a,  6,  and  c. 

By  taking  any  other  three  pairs  of  values  of  x  and  y,  we  could  in  the 
same  way  calculate  the  values  of  a,  &,  and  c;  we  should  probably, 
however,  find  that  the  values  now  obtained  do  not  exactly  agree  with  the 
former  values.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  measurements  are 
subject  to  a  certain  error.  If  we  only  have  three  observations,  then  the 
solution  of  the  equations  gives  the  best  values  of  the  constants  a,  &,  and 
c  we  can  deduce  from  the  measurements.  In  general,  however,  there  are 
more  than  three  measurements,  and,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  any 
three  will  give  a  set  of  values  for  a,  6,  and  c,  but  the  different  sets  of 
three  will  give  different  values.  We  have,  therefore,  to  consider  how  we 
may  best  use  our  available  data  to  calculate  the  constants.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  way  to  proceed  is  to  plot  the  observations  on  squared  paper  and 
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to  draw  a  corye  evenly  between  the  points.  Then  chooaing  three  points, 
one  near  either  end  of  the  curve  and  one  near  the  middle,  read  off  the 
corresponding  values  of  x  and  y,  and  substitute  these  values  in  the  three 
equations,  and  thence  deduce  the  values  of  the  constants.  Having  done 
thiS)  proceed  to  calculate  the  values  of  y  according  to  the  expression 
obtained  for  each  value  of  x  corresponding  to  an  observed  point,  and 
draw  up  a  table  in  which  there  are  four  columns,  the  first  column 
containing  the  value  of  x,  the  second  the  observed  values  of  y,  and  the 
third  the  calculated  values  of  y.  In  the  fourth  column  enter  the 
differences  between  the  observed  and  calculated  values  of  y.       ^ 

As  an  example  to  illustrate  the  methods  of  deducing  a  formula,  we 
may  take  the  following  series  of  values  of  the  temperature  t  and  of 
a  quantity  y  which  have  been  read  off  from  a  curve  drawn  through  the 
observed  points  which  themselves  were  not  made  at  equal  intervals 
of  temperature : — 


t 

from  Carre. 

y 

calcaUted 

from  (A). 

Difference. 

P    * 

calcnlated 

from  (B). 

Difference. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 

20-8 

34-1 

49-2 

65-9 

84-8 

106-2 

129-1 

154-1 

180-8 

210-5 

21-11 

34-10 

4911 

66-14 

85-17 

106-22 

129-27 

15434 

181-43 

210*52 

-•31 
±-00 
+  -09 
-•24 
--37 
--02 
-17 
-•24 
-•63 
-•02 

20-92 

33-91 

48-92 

65-95 

84-98 

10603 

129-08 

154^15 

181-24 

209-33 

-12 
+  •19 

+  -28 
--05 
-•18 
+  •17 
+  -02 
-•05 
—  -44 
+  •17 

Mean  difference . 

-•19 

• 

-00 

Since  it  very  much  simplifies  the  calculations  if  the  difference  in  t 
between  the  first  and  second  points  chosen  ia  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  second  and  third,  we  will  choose  the  three  values  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperatures  of  20',  60*,  and  100".  Substituting  these 
values  in  the  equations,  we  get 

34-1  =  a  + 206  + 400c 
1 06-2  =  a  + 60ft +  3600(5 
210-5  =  a+ 1006+ 10000c 


Subtracting 


Subtracting 


72-1  =  406  +  3200c 
104-3  =  406  + 6400c. 


32-2 
3200 


•01006. 
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Hence 

,     72- 1  -  3200  X  -01006 

^. 40 

«-998 

and  tf  =  341  -  20  X  -998  -  400  x  -01006 

-10-12. 

Hence  the  expression  for  y  is 

y  =  10-12  + -998^ +  -01006/* (A) 

and  the  table  shows  the  agreement  between  the  numbers  given  by  this 
expression  and  those  read  from  the  curve. 

The  mean  of  the  differences,  taking  account  of  sign,  is  -  *19,  that  is, 
the  calculated  values  are  on  the  whole  too  small,  though  of  course 
they  agree  with  the  curve  values  at  the  temperatures  20**^  60*,  and  100*, 
which  were  used  in  deducing  the  constants  a,  5,  ahd  e.  It  would 
evidently  be  bettef*,  therefore,  if  we  were  to  use  slightly  different  values 
for  the  constants,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  differences  were  evenly  dis- 
tributed both  as  to  magnitude  and  as  to  sign.  To  see  which  of  the 
constants  a,  h,  or  c  ought  to  be  altered,  the  most  convenient  method  is 
to  plot  the  differences  against  the  values  of  t  on  squared  paper.  If  the 
points  thus  obtained  He  fairly  evenly  about  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  t^  then  a  change  in  a  is  what  is  required.  If  the  points  lie  evenly 
about  a  straight  line  inclined  to  the  t  axis,  but  crossing  this  axis  mid- 
way between  the  origin  and  the  highest  value  of  ^,  then  a  change  in  h 
will  be  sufficient.  If,  however,  the  straight  line  does  not  pass  through  this 
mid  pointy  then  a  change  in  both  a  and  h  will  be  necessary.  The  amount 
by  which  h  has  to  be  changed  can  at  once  be  obtained  by  dividing  the 
difference  between  the  ordinates  at  the  two  ends  of  the  line  by  the 
difference  in  the  corresponding  abscissas.  If  the  line  which  lies  most 
evenly  between  the  points  is  curved,  then  a  change  in  all  three  constants 
may  be  necessary.  The  sign  of  the  change  in  c  can  at  once  be  seen  by 
observing  whether  the  curve  is  convex  or  concave  to  the  axis  of  t.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  will  save  time  to  recalculate  the  values  of  a,  h, 
and  c  by  the  method  which  follows  rather  than  to  attempt  to  adjust  the 
values  of  all  three  constants. 

In  the  case  before  us  the  points  lie  fairly  evenly  on  both  sides  of  a 
straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  t  corresponding  to  a  difference 
of  ~ '  19.  Thus  we  have  to  reduce  the  value  of  a  by  this  amount,  so  that 
the  expression  for  y  becomes 

y  =  9-93  + -998^ +  -01006<2 (B) 

The  values  for  y  calculated  from  this  expression  are  entered  in  the  fifth 

column  of  the  above  table  and  the  differences  in  the  sixth  column,  and 

it  will  be  noticed  how  much  more  evenly  the  differences  are  distributed. 

By  taking  any  three  other  points  and  solving  we  should  get  different 
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▼allies  for  the  constanta  a,  &,  and  c.  Thus  taking  the  Yalues  of  y  at  10*, 
50%  and  90°,  the  expression 

y  =  9-80  + 1  -OOO^  +  •01000^2 

is  obtained,  and  this  would  have  to  be  adjusted  by  considering  the 
differences.  As  any  such  adjustment  is  a  matter  of  judgment,  a  method 
of  combining  all  the  observations  when  calculating  the  values  of  the  con- 
stants, and  in  which  the  differences  will  necessarily  be  distributed  as  we 
require,  is  often  a  desideratum.  Such  a  method  we  now  proceed  to  describe. 
Suppose  that  y^,  y^y  •  *  -  Vw  &nd  a^,  o^g,  .  .  .  a;^  are  the  observed  values 
of  y  and  x,  the  calculated  value  of  y  corresponding  to  a^,  namely 

win  differ  from  the  observed  value  y^  Let  this  difference  be  called  S^ 
and  00  on,  then  we  shall  have- 

yi-(a  +  6a;i  +  (»i*)-8j  \ 

Now  ^,  Sj)  <^'>  ^^  ^  ^^  differences  between  the  observed  and  calcu- 
lated values  of  y,  and  we  require  to  so  choose  the  constants  a,  &,  and  c 
that  these  differences  shall  be  as  small  as  possible,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  shall  be  no  preponderance  of  positive  or  negative  values.  Now  in 
books  on  the  method  of  least  squares  ^  it  is  shown  that  these  conditions 
are  Ukdy  to  be  fulfilled  if  we  so  choose  the  constants  that  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  differences  is  a  minimum.  Further,  that  this  sum  will  be 
a  minimum  if  we  deduce  the  values  of  the  constants  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Take  the  observational  equations  in  the  form 

a+hx^-^cx^-y^^O  \ 

a+hx^-k-cx^-y^^O  f       .g. 

a  + 6a;,  +  ca;„* -y^«  0  ; 

and  first  ^  add  all  the  equations  together.  Then  multiply  ea<;h  equation 
through  by  the  coefficient  of  h  in  that  equation  and  add  the  equations 
thus  obtained.  Finally,  multiply 'each  equation  through  by  the  coefficient 
of  e  in  that  equation  and  add  the  equation  thus  obtained.  In  this 
way  the  following  equations,  which  are  called  noimal  equations,  are 
obtained : — 

2a+ft2a;  +  cSa:3-Sy  =  0 

aSa5  +  62fl:2  +  c2a4j_2ay„0     \ (10) 


■»o} 


^  Herriman,  A  Text-book  of  Leatt  Squares, 

s  We  assume  that  all  the  observations  are  made  with  the  same  accnraoy.  If 
the  different  observations  have  different  weight,  then  the  observationid  equations 
wiU  xeqnke  adjustment  before  deducing  the  normal  equation. 
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where  2a;  means  the  sum  of  the  afs,  2a^  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  of  8,  and  so  on. 

These  three  normal  equations  being  solved  will  give  values  for 
the  constants  a,  6,  and  c,  which  will  fulfil  the  condition  that  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  differences  are  a  minimum.  The  calculation 
of  the  coefficients  in  the  normal  equations,  if  there  are  many  observational 
equations,  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  labour.  The  work  may, 
however,  be  considerably  reduced  if  we  have  a  series  of  values  of  y  for 
values  of  x  which  differ  by  a  constant  quantity,  for  we  may  then  take 
this  constant  quantity  as  the  unit  of  x  while  making  the  calculations. 
Further,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the  first  value  of  x  as  the  zero  of  x^  and 
the  first  value  of  ^  as  the  zero  of  y,  so  that  in  terms  of  these  new  co- 
ordinates, when  a;aO,  y=0.  In  this  case  Sx  is  the  sum  of  the  first 
n  - 1  natural  numbers,  '2x^  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  first  n  —  l 
natural  numbers,  and  so  on.^ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method,  we  proceed  to  apply  it  to  the 
numbers  used  in  the  preceding  pages. 

In  the  first  place,  we  take  10°  as  our  unit  of  x,  and  deduct  1  from 
each  of  the  resulting  numbers ;  thus  on  this  new  scale  the  first  value  for 
X  is  zero.  In  the  same  way  we  deduct  20*8  from  each  of  the  values 
of  y.  We  have  then  to  calculate  for  each  pair  of  values  of  x  and  y  the 
quotients  xy  and  o^,  and  obtain  the  sums  2a^  and  ^^a^,  as  shown  in 
tiie  following  table : — 


X. 

y 

zy 

a^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

13-3 

13-3 

13-3 

2 

28*4 

56-8 

113-6 

3 

46-1 

135-3 

405-9 

4 

64-0 

256-0 

1024-0 

5 

86*4 

427-0 

2135-0 

6 

108-3 

649-8 

3898-8 

7 

133-3 

933-1 

6531-7 

6 

160-0 

1280-0 

10240-0 

9 

189-7 

1707-3 

16366-7 

5458-7 

39728-0 

^  These  qoantities  can  be  calculated  from  the  following  expressions  :— 


.1+2+3+     +« 
l«+2"+3"+     +m«: 
l»+25  +  3»+     +m» 


m(m  +  l) 


l*+2*+8*+     +f»*  = 


m(m+l>(2iii  +  l)/6 
^  /m(m  +  l)Y 

m(w+l)  (2m  +  l)  (3m«  +  3m-l) 
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We  have  also  to  calculate 

(18  +  2«  +  3«+      +9«)-285 
(1«  +  28  +  3»  +      +  9«)  =  2025 
(l*  +  2*+3*+      +9*)  =  16333. 

Since  with  the  present  valnes  for  the  quantities  x  and  y^  when  a;—0| 
2^»  0,  the  observational  equations  are  of  the  form 

and  the  normal  equations  are 

6Sb»  +  cSr»  -  Sjcy  -  0, 

Hence 

Sa^.2g«y-2a^.  2gey 

Sahstitating  the  valaes  for  the  various  sums,  we  have 

.,     15333  X  54587  -  2025  x  39728 
"        285  X  15333  -  (2025)2       * 

83698200  -  80449000 
"  4369900-4100620 

32490 
"26928"  ^2-065. 

26861 


26928 
=  -9975. 


Thus 


y=12-065«  +  -9975A 
If,  however,  we  change  back  to  the  original  values  of  x  and  y  we  have 

y- 20-8 -12-065-:^?  +  -9975  ^^il^V 

- 1-2065^  - 12-065  +  •009975(<«  -  20t  + 100) 
-  -  1 1  -068  + 1-0065^  +  009975^ 
y  -  9-732  + 1  OOQ^i  +  '009975^2 (C) 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  differencoB  obtained  by  using  this 
expression  for  y : — 


i 

from  Curve. 

oaloulated  from  (G). 

Differonce. 

10 

20-8 

20-80 

±0 

20 

341 

33-86 

+  •25 

30 

49-2 

48*91 

+  -29 

40 

65-9 

66*96 

--05 

60 

84-8 

86-00 

--20 

60 

106-2 

10603 

+  -17 

70 

129-1 

129-07 

+  -03 

80 

164-1 

164-09 

+  •01 

90 

180-8 

181-12 

-■32 

100 

210-6 

210-13 

+  -47 

When  very  large  numbers  of  observational  equations  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  special  schemes  for  conducting  the  necessary  calculations  are  best 
adopted,  for  which  see  Kohlrausch's  Phydcal  Measurements,  p.  21. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  to  find  an  algebraical  expression  to 
represent  the  results  of  a  series  of  observations,  where  theory  does  not 
indicate  what  the  form  of  the  expression  should  be,  is  often  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty,  and  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  which  shall  guide 
us  in  such  a  search.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  and 
the  following  list  of  expressions  which  may  be  tried,  may  be  of  some 
assistance : — 


(i)y 

(3)y 
(4)y 

{5)y 


a  +  bx    ...  A  straight  line  on  squared  paper. 

,  .2         f^  curved  line  on  squared  paper,  the  slope  being 


a  +  6x  +  c3i^, 
a  +  haf"  . 

a  +  bx 


proportional  to  x. 


1 


(6)y= 


ax 


l  +  bx 


■\ 


Plot  y  and  -  on  squared  paper,  when  a  straight 

X 

line  will  be  obtained. 
I  Plot  ^  and  y  on  squared  paper,  when  a  straight 


X 


^'^y-iTix^ 


(8)y 

(9)2/ 

y 

my 


a{b-\-x)\ 
alO"'  \ 
a^    j  ' 


=  ax^ 


•  •  •  • 


line  will  be  obtained. 
Plot  -^  and  y  on  squared  paper,  when  a  straight 

line  will  be  obtained. 


rPlot  y  and  x  on  semi-logarithm   paper,  when  a 
\         straight  line  will  be  obtained. 
/Plot  on  logarithm  paper,  when  a  straight  line  will 
\         be  obtained. 
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6.  Mathematical  Tables. — The  most  generally  useful  aid  to  the 
calculations  necessary  in  the  laboratory  is  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of 
the  natural  numbers  and  of  the  circular  functions.  For  almost  all  the 
calculations  necessary  in  the  laboratory  a  table  giving  the  logarithms  to 
five  places  of  decimals  is  sufficient^  and  it  is  only  in  very  exceptional 
cases  that  it  is  necessary  to  employ  six  or  seven  figures.  For  many 
purposes,  notably  the  calculation  of  corrections  and  the  like,  four  figures 
are  sufficient.  Since  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  100 
to  1000  to  four  places  can  be  printed  on  a  sheet  about  9  inches  by  6 
inches,  such  a  table  is  extremely  handy,  for  no  turning  over  of  pages  is 
involved,  and  thus  much  time  is  saved. ^ 

The  five-figure  table  ^  ought  to  contain  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
from  1  to  10000,  and  will  occupy  some  twenty  to  thirty  pages.  It  ought 
also  to  contain  the  logarithms  of  the  sines,  tangents,  cosines,  and  co- 
tangents of  each  minute  of  arc  between  0  and  90".  A  table  of  the 
natural  sines  and  tangents  proceeding  by  half  degrees,  and  giving  to  three 
places  of  decimals,  will  also  be  found  of  service. 

For  such  cases  as  demand  more  than  five  places,  the  book  of  seven- 
figure  logarithms  published  by  Chambers  will  be  found  suitable. 

Much  time  may  sometimes  be  saved  by  the  use  of  a  table,  such  as 
that  of  Barlow  (published  by  Spon),  containing  the  squares,  cubes, 
square  roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals  of  numbers  from  1  to  10000. 

7.  The  Slide  Bnle. — In  almost  all  calculations  where  an  accuracy  of 
about  one  in  two  or  three  hundred  is  sufficient,  the  most  convenient 
method  is  to  employ  a  slide  rule.  The  theory  of  the  slide  rule  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  nevertheless  it  requires  some  practice  to  learn  to  use  it 
with  facility.  In  the  physical  laboratory,  however,  so  much  time  can 
be  saved  by  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  that  all  students  wUl  be  well  advised 
to  acquire  the  necessary  skill. 

The  most  usual  form  of  slide  rule  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  convenient 
size  consists  of  a  wooden  body  about.  10  inches  long,  which  carries  two 


U'iii'i';i',i(''t^'^'''"''^'™i^ 


Fig.  6. 

divided  scales,  a  and  d.  •  Working  in  a  groove  in  this  base  there  is  a 
slider  which  carries  two  scales,  b  and  c.  The  scales  a  and  b  are  the 
same,  while  the  scale  c  is  the  same  as  the  scale  d.     In  the  case  of  the 

• 

I  A  four-figure  table,  printed  on  thin  card,  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Vincent  and 
Wflson,  of  Cambridge,  price  6d.  The  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington, 
also  iBsue  such  a  table  as  part  of  a  set  of  examination  tables,  price  one  penny. 

»  The  most  convenient  five-figure  table  with  which  the  author  is  acquainted 
if  one  by  Dupnis,  and  is  published  by  Hachette,  Paris  and  London,  price  28.  2d, 
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two  upper  scales  the  unit  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  rule,  and  the 
divisions  are  so  spaced  and  numbered  that  the  distance  between  the 
extreme  left-hand  division,  which  is  marked  1,  and  any  division  is  equal 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  number  placed  opposite  this  division.  Thus  the 
distance  between  the  division  1  and  the  division  2  is  equal  to  '301  of 
half  the  length  of  the  rule,  for  '301  is  the  logarithm  of  2  to  the  base  ten. 
This  scale  is  repeated  twice  on  each  of  the  scales  a  and  b,  each  half 
being  numbered  from  1  to  9.  The  scales  c  and  d  are  divided  in  the 
same  logarithmic  manner ;  the  unit  taken,  however,  is  the  whole  length  of 
the  scale ;  that  is,  the  unit  in  the  case  of  these  two  lower  scales  is  twice 
as  great  as  the  unit  in  the  case  of  the  two  upper  scales. 

A  light  metal  frame,  called  a  cursor,  moves  in  grooves  in  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  and  is  fitted  with  a  plate  of  glass  or  celluloid,  on  which 
is  engraved  a  fine  line  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  scales.  This 
line  serves  as  a  reference  mark,  and  also  for  obtaining  the  reading  on  the 
scale  D  corresponding  to  a  reading  on  the  scale  ▲. 

Suppose,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  that  the  sUde  is  drawn  to  the  right 
BO  that  the  unit  on  the  scale  b  is  opposite  2  on  the  scale  a.  Then 
opposite  3  on  the  scale  b  we  shall  have  that  division  of  the  scale  a  of 
which  the  distance  from  the  zero  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  1  to  2 
plus  the  distance  from  1  to  3,  that  is,  the  reading  will  represent  the 
sum  of  these  distances.  But  the  distances  represent  the  logarithms  of 
2  and  3  respectively,  and  therefore  the  sum  of  these  distances  will  re< 
present  the  logarithm  of  the  product  of  2  and  3 ;  that  is,  the  reading 
on  the  scale  a  opposite  3  on  the  scale  b  will  be  6,  the  product  of  the 
numbers  2  and  3.  In  the  same  way,  opposite  each  division  on  the  scale 
B  will  be  the  number  corresponding  to  the  product  of  2  into  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  division  considered  on  scale  b. 

In  the  same  way,  opposite  any  division  of  scale  a  will  be  found  the 
quotient  of  the  number  corresponding  to  this  division  divided  by  2. 

Hence  by  one  setting  of  the  slide  we  can  directly  read  off  the  pro- 
ducts or  quotients  of  any  number  of  numbers  by  some  constant  number. 
This  property  of  the  slide  rule  will  be  found  of  great  value,  for  we  often 
reqidre  to  multiply  or  divide  a  column  of  figures  by  some  common  multi- 
plier or  divisor. 

The  manner  in  which  the  slide  rule  is  used  where  there  are  more  than 
two  factors  to  be  multiplied  or  divided  is  best  explained  by  means  of 
some  examples. 

1.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  fraction  to  be  evaluated  is 

980x2-43x20^ 
27-5'x  6-31      • 


!1)  Set  9*8  on  the  scale  a  opposite  2*75  on  the  scale  b. 
2)  Set  the  black  line  on  the  cursor  to  2*43  on  b. 
(3)  Move  the  slide,  the  cursor  remaining  in  place,  till  6*31  on  b  is 
opposite  the  line  on  the  cursor. 
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(4)  Opposite  1*03  on  b  read  off  the  required  restdt,  namely,  1'415 
on  scale  a. 

We  thus  obtain  the  value  1415  for  the  result,  and  the  position  of  the 
decimal  place  remains  to  be  fixed.  Inspection  of  the  fraction  shows  that 
its  value  must  lie  between  100  and  1000,  hence  we  conclude  that  the 
true  value  is 

141-5. 

This  example  could  also  be  worked  on  the  two  lower  scales  in  exactly 
the  same  manner,  and  owing  to  the  more  open  nature  of  the  scales  the 
accuracy  attainable  would  be  increased.  In  the  following  two  examples 
the  advantage  of  having  the  scale  duplicated  will  appear  : — 

2.  45-5  X  31-2 

12-6      • 

Suppose  we  use  the  lower  scales,  and  set  1*26  on  scale  o  opposite  4*55 
on  scale  d,  then  the  result  will  be  opposite  3*12  on  scale  c.  This 
reading  on  c  is,  however,  beyond  the  end  of  scale  D.  To  obtain  the 
reading  we  must  set  the  cursor  on  the  left-hand  end  division  of  scale  o^ 
and  then  move  the  slide  to  the  left  till  the  right-hand  end  division  on  o 
coincides  with  the  cursor  line.  The  reading  on  scale  d  opposite  3*12  on 
scale  o  will  give  the  required  result,  namely,  1*125,  or  adjusting  the 
position  of  the  decimal  point, 

112*5. 

Here  to  obtain  the  required  result  it  has  been  necessary  to  move  the 
slider  through  its  whole  length,  and  to  do^this  a  setting  of  the  cursor 
has  been  made  independent  of  those  necessary  while  manipulating  the 
numbers.  If  the  calculation  be  made  by  means  of  the  two  upper  scales, 
owing  to  the  repetition  of  the  scales  this  movement  of  the  slide  will  no 
longer  be  necessary,  and  hence  some  time  will  be  saved.  As,  however, 
the  scales  are  not  so  finely  divided  as  the  lower  scales,  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  settings  can  be  made  is  not  so  great. 

In  certain  cases,  although  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  move  the  slide, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  change  from  one  half  of  the  scales  to  the  other, 
that  is,  to  multiply  or  divide  by  ten.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
example : — 

3.  68*5  X  3*45  x  95*2. 

Putting  tile  left-hand  (1)  division  of  scale  b  opposite  6*85  on  scale  a, 
move  tiie  cursor  to  3*45  on  scale  b.  If,  now,  the  first  division  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  scale  b  is  placed  at  the  line  of  the  cursor  it  will  be  found 
that  9*52  on  scale  b  is  beyond  the  end  of  scale  a.  If,  however,  the 
middle  division  (marked  1)  on  scale  b  is  placed  so  as  to  coincide  with 
the  mark  on  the  cursor,  then  opposite  the  9*52  division  on  b  will  be 
found  the  required  product^  namely, 

2*24, 
that  is,  the  product  is  22400. 

The  above  examples  will  give  some  hints  as  to  the  methods  which 
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have  to  be  adopted  to  perform  simple  calciilationB  on  the  slide  role,  and 
it  is  only  for  simple  calculations  that  it  will  be  in  the  long  run  found 
advisable  to  use  the  rule.  In  using  the  rule  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
whatever  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  scales  which  are  adjcu:ent  to 
one  another,  if  a^,  a^  are  two  readings  on  one  scale  and  6^,  6^  ^^^  ^^ 
corresponding  readings  on  the  other,  then 

?l  =  ?2  or  "^^h 

Thus,  suppose  we  require  to  find  the  quotient  of  b/c  Calling  the  quotient 
Of  we  have 

c"? 
or  h  ^  c 

the  first  of  these  expressions  corresponds  to  the  method  of  working 
described  above,  namely,  6  on  one  scale  is  made  to  coincide  with  c  on  the 
other,  and  the  quotient  is  found  opposite  1  on  this  latter  scale.  The 
second  expression  corresponds  to  the  following  method  of  working,  which 
is  often  more  convenient.  Bring  c  on  one  scale  opposite  the  unit  on  the 
other,  and  then  opposite  b  on  the  first  scale  will  be  found  the  desired 
quotient  a  on  the  second  scale. 

Squares  and  square  roots  may  be  directly  read  off  by  means  of  the 
cursor.  Thus  by  setting  the  cursor  to  any  reading  on  the  D  scale,  the 
corresponding  reading  on  the  a  scale  will  give  the  square.  Conversely, 
by  setting  tibe  cursor  to  a  given  reading  on  the  a  scale  where  the 
division  line  of  the  cursor  cuts  the  d  scale  will  give  the  square  root. 

Cubes  may  be  found  by  obtaining  the  square  and  then  setting  the 
unit  division  on  scale  0  opposite  the  given  number  on  scale  D,  and  then 
reading  off  the  number  on  scale  a  opposite  the  given  number  on  scale  b. 

To  obtain  cube  roots  the  slide  must  be  taken  out  and  turned  upside 
down,  so  that  scale  c  is  opposite  scale  a.  The  unit  division  on  scale  o 
must  then  be  placed  opposite  the  given  number  on  scale  a,  and  scales  B 
and  B  examined  for  the  point  where  the  readings  on  the  two  scales 
which  are  opposite  one  another  are  the  same.  The  reading  correspond- 
ing to  this  coincidence  is  the  required  cube  root.  Thus  if  the  cube  root 
of  27  is  required,  the  unit  on  scale  0  is  put  opposite  the  left  hand  2*7  of 
scale  A,  when  it  is  found  that  3*0  of  scale  B  coincides  with  3*0  of  scale 
D,  and  hence  3  is  the  required  cube  root.  If  the  unit  on  scale  c  had 
been  placed  opposite  the  right  hand  2*7  on  scale  a  it  would  be  found 
that  nowhere  did  the  readings  on  scales  B  and  d  coincide. 

The  back  of  the  slider  of  most  rules  carries  three  other  scales ;  these 
are  nsed  for  finding  logarithms,  sines,  and  tangents.  They  are  seldom 
required  in  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  generally  more  convenient  to  use  tables. 
An  examination  of  the  rule  will,  however,  at  once  indicate  how  they  are 
to  be  used. 
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S.  Arittmunnsten. — There  ue  certain  calculations  which,  when  a 
great  mass  of  figarea  hare  to  be  dealt  vith,  are  moet  ezpeditionsl; 
performed  by  means  of  an  instrument  'called  an  aritlmiometer.  A 
common  form  of  arithmometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  It  is  called 
the  Thomas  de  Colmar  pattern,  and  is  very  convenient  to  nse,  the  onl; 
objections  being  the  high  ^ice  {£20  to  £50)  and  somewhat  large  size. 


The  instmrnent  consiats  of  a  movable  portion  ab,  which  on  being  rai!<ed 
slightly  can  be  slid  along  to  the  righ^  and  on  closing  &lwaya  rests  so 
that  the  upper  line  of  perforations  ab  lie  opposite  to  the  number  slides 
xr  on  the  fixed  portion.  Through  each  of  the  holee  in  the  row  ab  can 
be  seen  one  of  the  figures  on  a  aeries  of  discs,  each  disc  carrying  the 
numbers  from  0  to  9.  There  is  also  a  lower  series  of  perforations  cd; 
each  of  these  also  allows  one  of  the  numbers  on  a  disc  similar  to  the 
upper  row  to  be  read.  The  alidera  bv  can  be  moved  up  grooves,  and 
a  small  pointer  attached  to  each  alider  moves  on  a  scale  which  is 
numbered  from  0  to  9.  A  handle  o  can  be  put  iu'  two  positions,  one 
labelled  "  addition  and  multiplication,"  and  the  other  "  subtraction  and 
diviuon."  A  handle  □  can  be  rotated  in  the  clockwise  direction,  and 
serves  to  set  the  mechanism  working.  Two  levers,  a  and  o,  when 
pulled  to  the  left  and  right  respectively  after  the  slider  is  raised,  serve 
to  aet  all  the  discs  in  the  two  rows  to  zero. 

If  all  the  sliders  ef  are  at  zero,  then  turning  the  handle  h  produces 
no  result  on  the  upper  row  of  figurea  If,  however,  any  of  the  sliders 
are  moved  up,  then  on  turning  the  handle  through  a  complete  turn  the 
discs  on  the  upper  row  ab  turn  so  that  the  numbers  showing  through 
the  windows  are  the  same  fu  the  numbers  to  which  the  sliders  which 
happen  to  be  exactly  opposite  them  are  set  At  the  same  time  the  diao 
on  the  lower  row  ci>,  which  is  opposite  the  handle  B,  turns  so  that 
I  appears,  this  representing  the  number  of  times  the  handle  has  been 
tamed.  If,  now,  the  b&ndle  is  given  a  second  turn,  then  the  readings  on 
the  upper  row  of  discs  will  increase  by  an  amount  corresponding  to  the 
readings  of  the  sliders  xw,  while  the  fact  that  the  handle  has  been 
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turned  twice  will  be  indicated  by  2  appearing  on  the  disc  of  the  lower 
row  immediately  opposite  the  handle.  Now  the  number  represented  on 
the  sliders  having  been  twice  added  to  the  reading  (zero)  on  the  upper 
row  of  discs,  the  number  which  is  now  shown  on  these  discs  will  be 
twice  the  number  shown  on  the  sliders.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  handle 
is  turned  three  times,  the  number  shown  on  the  upper  row  of  discs  will 
be  three  times  the  number  shown  on  the  sliders,  and  so  on.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  slider  being  as  far  to  the  left  as  it  will  go,  and  all  the 
discs  showing  zero,  we  place  the  number  111111  on  the  sliders,  that  is, 
move  each  slider  up  tiU  its  pointer  points  to  1  on  the  scale.  If,  then, 
the  handle  is  turned  once  the  number  111111  will  appear  on  the  last 
six  of  the  discs  on  the  upper  row^  while  1  will  appear  on  the  last  disc 
of  the  lower  row,  that  is,  on  the  disc  opposite  the  handle.  Next  move 
the  slider  one  notch  to  the  right  so  that  the  second  disc  on  the  lower 
row  is  opposite  the  handle.  If,  now,  the  handle  is  turned  once,  each  of 
the  discs  which  is  now  opposite  one  of  the  sliders  will  have  its  reading 
increased  by  unity,  that  is,  by  the  amount  shown  on  the  corresponding 
slider.  The  result  now  shown  on  the  upper  row  of  discs  is  not  twice 
mill,  as  it  would  have  been  had  the  slider  not  been  moved,  but  it  is 
the  product  of  11  and  111111,  for  the  machine  has  performed  exactly  the 
same  sequence  of  operations  that  is  used  when  doing  multiplication  by 
the  ordinary  methoa,  namely,  it  has  multiplied  the  multiplicand  by  the 
unit  digit  of  the  multiplier,  then  multiplied  by  the  ten  digit,  displacing 
this  product  one  place  to  the  left^  and  then  added  the  two  results 
together.  If  the  handle  is  turned  twice  when  in  the  second  position, 
the  product  of  111111  by  21  will  appear  on  the  upper  row  of  discs, 
whDe  the  lower  row  will  exhibit  the  multiplier  21.  In  the  same  way, 
by  displacing  the  slider  another  place  to  the  right  and  turnmg  the 
handle  once,  we  shall  obtain  the  product  of  111111  by  121,  and  so  on. 

If  the  lever  G  is  placed  opposite  the  inscription  "subtract  or  divide," 
then  on  turning  the  handle  once  the  number  represented  on  the  slides 
will  be  subtracted  from  any  number  which  may  be  exhibited  on  the 
upper  row  of  discs.  To  perform  division,  the  dividend  is  placed  on  the 
upper  row  of  discs  as  near  the  left-hand  end  of  the  slider  as  possible. 
This  can  be  done  either  by  setting  this  number  on  the  slides  and  then 
turning  the  handle  once  while  the  lever  o  is  at  "add,"  or,  what  ia 
generally  more  convenient,  by  raising  the  slider  and  then  turning,  by 
means  of  a  small  stud  which  projects  immediately  below  the  window, 
each  disc  till  the  required  digit  appears  in  the  window.  The  divisor 
is  then  placed  on  the  slides,  also  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible.  The 
slider  is  moved  till  the  number  shown  on  the  upper  row  of  discs  is 
larger  than  that  shown  on  the  slides,  the  unit  digit  in  the  two  cases 
being  supposed  to  be  vertically  over  one  another.  The  lever  o  being 
at  "subtract,"  the  handle  is  turned  till  the  number  on  the  discs  is 
smaller  than  that  on  the  slides.  The  slider  is  then  moved  one  place 
to  the  left,  and  the  handle  again  turned  till  the  number  on  the  discs 
is  less  than  that  on  the  slides,  and  so  on  till  the  required  number  of 
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places  is  obtained,  when  the  quotient  will  appear  on  the  lower  row  of 
discs.  If,  when  performing  this  operation,  the  handle  is  accidentally 
turned  once  too  often,  this  will  be  indicated  by  a  number  of  nines 
appearing  to  the  left  of  the  numbers  on  the  upper  row  of  discs.  In 
such  a  case  the  lever  must  be  put  at  "  add  "  and  the  handle  given  one 
turn,  which  will  exactly  annul  the  superfluous  turn  which  has  been 
given,  and  then  again  setting  the  lever  at  "  subtract,"  the  slider  can  be 
moved  one  step  to  the  left  and  the  division  proceeded  with.  It  will  at 
once  be  evident  that  the  machine  proceeds  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
as  is  done  when  doing  long  division  by  the  ordinary  method. 

The  arithmometer  does  not  do  division  with  anything  like  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  does  multiplication.  Hence  if  several  numbers  have  to  be 
divided  by  the  same  number,  it  will  save  time  if  the  reciprocal  of  this 
number  is  obtained,  either  by  means  of  the  machine  or  from  tables,  and 
then  each  of  the  numbers  is  multiplied  by  this  reciprocal  in  the  manner 
described  below. 

When  a  number  of  numbers  which  do  not  differ  much  have  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  same  number,  an  operation  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Physics,  after  performing  the  first  multiplication  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wipe  out  the  numbers  which  appear  on  the  discs  before 
proceeding  to  the  second  multiplication.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  by 
suitably  manipulating  the  slide  and  the  lever  a,  turning  the  handle 
when  necessary  of  course,  to  change  the  reading  on  the  lower  set  of  discs 
till  the  second  number  appears  there,  when  the  product  will  be  given  on 
the  upper  row  of  discs.  Thus,  suppose  the  common  multiplier  is  64799, 
and  that  two  of  the  numbers  to  be  multiplied  are  17628  and  17635. 
First  set  the  common  multiplier,  64799,  on  the  slides.  Then  starting 
with  the  slider  as  far  to  the  left  as  it  will  go,  turn  the  handle  eight 
times;  move  the  slider  one  place  to  the  right  and  turn  the  handle 
twice  ;  move  slider  another  place  to  right  and  turn  six  tunes,  and  so  on. 
The  product  is 

1142276772, 

and  as  many  digits  of  this  as  are  required  must  be  noted  down.  Next 
placing  the  slider  so  that  the  8  of  the  number  on  the  lower  row  of  discs 
is  opposite  the  handle  and  setting  the  lever  o  at  "  subtract,"  turn  the 
handle  three  times,  so  that  the  8  becomes  5.  Next  move  the  slider  one 
place  to  the  right,  so  that  the  2  comes  opposite  the  handle.  Place  the 
lever  a  at  "  add "  and  turn  the  handle  once,  so  that  the  2  becomes  3. 
The  number  now  shown  on  the  lower  row  of  discs  is  17635,  and  the 
product  of  this  number  by  64799,  namely, 

1142730365, 

is  shown  on  the  upper  row  of  discs.  Thus  we  have  obtained  the  second 
product  by  only  turning  the  handle  four  times,  while  if  we  had  started 
ab  imtio  the  lumdle  would  require  to  have  been  turned  twenty-two  times. 
The  above  arithmometer  may  be  used  for  adding  together  long  columns 
of  figures.     For  this  purpose  each  number  is  in  turn  placed  on  the  slides, 
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and  the  handle  given  one  turn  so  as  to  add  the  number  on  the  slides  to 
the  number  already  shown  on  the  upper  row  of  discs.  The  method  is 
not  a  very  rapid  one,  since  the  slides  have  to  be  manipulated  each  time, 
and,  where  much  addition  has  to  be  performed,  an  instrument  called  a 
comptometer  ^  may  with  advantage  be  used.  In  this  machine  there  are 
a  number  of  keys,  something  Uke  those  of  a  typewriter,  arranged  in 
columns,  each  column  containing  keys  numbered  from  0  to  9,  and  when- 
ever a  key  is  depressed  the  number  on  it  is  added  to  the  number  which 
appears  at  the  top  of  that  column  on  the  recording  dials. 

9.  Determination  of  the  Area  of  Plane  Figures. — A  problem  which 
occurs  fairly  frequently  in  Physics  is  the  measurement  of  the  area  of 
a  plane  figure.  Thus  the  work  done  by  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam  or  gas  engine  is  obtained  by  measuring  tiie  area  of  tiie  indicator 
diagram.  This  area  can  either  be  obtained  by  measuring  a  number  of 
ordinates  and  using  one  of  the  rules  given  below,  or  an  instrument  called 
a  planimeter  can  be  employed. 

The  most  convenient  rule  to  employ  when  calculating  the  areas  of  a 
figure  from  the  measurement  of  a  number  of  ordinates  is  as  follows : — 

Draw  two  parallel  lines  touching  the  extremities  of  the  figure,  and 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  these  two  lines.  Then  divide  the  portion  of 
this  cross  line  intercepted  between  the  parallel  lines  into  an  even  number 
of  parts  (preferably  20,  30,  40),  and  through  the  Ist,  3rd,  5th,  &c., 
of  these  division  points  draw  lines  parallel  to  the  first  two  Hues.  In 
this  way  half  as  many  of  these  intermediate  ordinates  will  be  obtained 
as  there  were  parts  into  which  the  cross  line  was  divided,  the  interval 
between  the  end  ordinates  and  the  lines  touching  the  boundaries  of  the 
figure  being  half  the  interval  between  the  intermediate  ordinates.  The 
length  of  each  of  the  intermediate  ordinates  intercepted  between  the 
boundaries  of  the  figure  is  measured,  and  the  mean  value  of  this  inter- 
cept is  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cross  line  included  between  the 
two  tangent  lines,  and  the  product  is  the  area  of  the  figure.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  method  to  an  indicator  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Where 
a  number  of  indicator  diagrams  have  to  be  measured,  it  will  save  much 
time  if  a  piece  of  glass  be  prepared  with  a  scale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 
This  can  be  prepared  either  by  ruling  on  the  glass  or  by  drawing  the 
scale  on  paper,  and  then  photographing  it  and  printing  a  positive  on  a 
photographic  plate. 

Another  rule  frequently  employed,  and  known  as  Simpson's  rule,  is 
as  follows : — 

Divide  the  area  into  an  even  number  of  strips  by  an  odd  number  of 
equally  spaced  ordinates,  the  first  and  last  touching  the  boundary  of  the 
figure.  Measure  the  lengths  of  the  ordinates  intercepted  by  the  figure, 
and  then  add  together  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  ordinates,  four  times 
the  sum  of  the  even  ordinates,  and  twice  the  sum  of  the  odd  ordinates, 

1  Made  by  Felt  k  Tarrant  Mannfactnring  Company,  52  Illinois  Street,  Chicago, 
4J.d.A.    Price,  £26. 
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omitting  the  first  and  last.     Tku  total  muat  be  multiplied  hy  oDe-third 
the  distance  between  conBecutive  ordinatsB  to  give  the  area. 
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Via.  7. 

It  viU  be  seen  that  the  first  rule  is  coiiBiderably  easier  to  apply, 
and  the  result  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  leaa  accurate  than  that  given  by 
Simpson's  role. 

10.  The  Flanioetor. — The  commonest  form  of  planimetor  is  that 
invented  by  Amsler,  and  shown  in  Fig.  8.  It  consists  of  two  pivoted 
arms  ab  and  on,  with  a  sharp  point  at  d,  which,  on  being  pressed  into 
the  paper,  serves  as  a  centre  round  which  the  instniment  can  turn.  A 
small  weight  is  generally  attached  above  D  to  keep  this  point  in  the  hole 


in  the  paper.  At  the  end  a  of  the  other  arm  is  a  tracing-point,  whi^ 
is  guided  by  hand  round  tlie  perimeter  of  the  figure  of  which  the  area 
is  being  measured.  Attached  to  the  arm  ab  is  a  wheel  k,  which  rests  on 
the  paper,  and  can  torn  about  an  axis  parallel  to  ab.  The  edge  of  this 
wheel  is  fairly  sharp,  and  attached  to  the  side  of  the  wheel  is  a  divided 
dnun,  by  means  of  which,  and  a  fixed  vernier  f,  the  angle  through  which 
the  wheel  has  turned  can  be  read.  The  whole  turns  of  the  wheel  are 
registered  by  means  of  a  divided  disc  a,  which  is  rotated  by  a  worm 
attached  to  the  spindle  which  carries  the  wheel  k.     By  means  of  a  clamp 
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I,  and  a  fine  adjustment  h,  the  distance  between  the  point  where  the 
arm  od  is  pivoted  and  the  tracing-point  a  can  be  varied.  By  varying 
this  length  the  factor  by  which  the  change  in  reading  on  the  wheel  has 
to  be  multiplied  to  give  the  area  can  be  altered.  There  are  generally 
division  lines  on  the  arm  ab,  so  that  when  these  are  made  to  coincide 
with  a  fixed  mark  on  the  part  which  carries  the  pivot  for  the  arm  gd  the 
readings  on  the  wheel  give  the  area  in  square  centimetres  or  square 
inches,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  position  of  the  fixed  point  d  having  been  so  chosen  that  it  is 
possible  to  trace  the  whole  of  the  perimeter  of  the  figure  with  the  point 
A,  this  pointer  is  brought  to  some  marked  position  on  the  curve,  and 
either  the  integrating  wheel  b  is  adjusted  to  zero,  or  the  reading  is 
noted.  The  tracing-point  a  is  then  carried  round  the  perimeter  of  the 
figure  in  the  clockwise  direction  and  brought  back  to  the  starting-point, 
and  the  reading  of  the  wheel  again  noted.  The  difierence  in  the  read- 
ings of  the  wheel  at  the  end  and  the  beginning,  when  multiplied  by  the 
appropriate  factor,  as  shown  on  the  side  of  the  arm  ab,  will  give  the 
area  of  the  figure. 

If  the  figure  is  so  large  that  the  instrument  will  not  stretch  far 
enough  to  allow  of  the  tracing-point  being  taken  right  round,  the  figure 
must  be  divided  into  parts,  and  the  area  of  each  part  be  determined 
separately. 

It  is  only  when  the  fixed  point  d  is  outside  the  area  to  be  measured 
that  the,  difierence  in  the  readings  of  the  integrating  wheel  gives  directly 
the  area.  If  the  fixed  point  lies  within  the  area,  then  on  tracing  the 
perimeter  of  the  figure  the  instrument  will  make  a  whole  revolution 
round  the  fixed  point.  In  such  a  case  the  area,  as  given  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  readings  of  the  wheel,  must  be  added  to  the  area  of  what  is 
called  the  datum  circle,  the  area  of  this  circle  being  marked  by  the  maker 
on  the  top  of  the  arm  ab.  The  datum  circle  is  the  circle  swept  out  by 
the  pointer  when  the  two  arms  make  such  an  angle  with  one  another 
that  the  plane  of  the  edge  of  the  integrating  wheel  passes  through  the 
fixed  point.  It  is  evident  if,  while  the  arms  make  this  angle,  the  instru- 
ment is  rotated,  round  the  fixed  point ;  since  the  wheel  wiU  always  be 
moving  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  it  will  not  rotate,  and  hence 
will  not  record  the  area  swept  out  by  the  tracing-point.  If  the  area  of 
that  portion  of  the  figure  which  lies  outside  the  datum  circle  is  less  than 
the  difiference  in  area  between  the  remainder  of  the  figure  and  the  datum 
circle,  then  on  tracing  out  the  figure  in  the  clockwise  direction  the  read- 
ing on  the  integrating  wheel  will  decrease.  This  decrease  in  the  reading 
corresponds  to  a  negative  area,  and  hence  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  figure 
this  area,  as  read  from  the  wheel,  has  to  be  subtracted  from  the  area  of 
the  datum  circle  to  obtain  the  area  of  the  figure. 

For  the  theory  of  the  Amsler  planimeter  the  student  must  refer  to 
books  on  the  integral  calculus.  A  most  interesting  description  of  the 
theory  of  planimeters  in  general,  and  of  Amsler's  planimeter  in  particular, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by  Frofeeaor  O.  Hen* 
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rici,  will  be  found  on  p.  496  of  the  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Oxford  Meeting  of  1894. 

11.  Hannonic  Analysis. — According  to  Fourier's  theory,  any  finite 
periodic  function  can  be  expressed  as  a  series  of  terms,  each  of  which  is 
a  simple  harmonic  function  of  this  variable.  Thus  if  F  is  any  periodic 
function  of  the  time,  according  to  Fourier's  theory  F  can,  by  suitably 
choosing  the  constants  A^  A-^,  Ap  <bc.,  B^  B^  &c.,  be  expressed  by  a 
aeries  of  terms  as  follows : — 

J'=  Aq  +  A^  sin  kt  +  A^  sin  2kt  +  A^sin  3kt  +  <kc.  )  ^,  x 

*  +  B^co&kt  +  B^cos2kt  +  B^cosdkt  +  &c.l'     '     ^' 

This  series,  containing,  as  it  does,  terms  involving  both  sines  and  cosines, 
is  sometimes  less  convenient  than  the  following  form  : — 

F^  -4o  +  ^i  sin  (*^  +  «i)  +  ^2  sin  (2^^  +  Cg)  +  &c., 

where  M^j  M^  M^  ^.,  and  e^,  «y  ^  &a,  are  constants. 

The  connection  between  the  constants  which  appear  in  the  two  series 
is  as  follows : — 

B  B 

tan  ei  =  -i;  tan  e^-  -j?,  <fec. 

A  problem  which  occurs  in  the  study  of  alternating  current  machinery, 
in  acoustics,  and  in  meteorology,  is  that,  given  the  form  of  the  curve 
which  expresses  the  connection  between  the  function  F  and  the  vari- 
able tj  to  deduce  the  values  of  the  coefficients  of  the  terms  in  the  Fourier 
expansion.  Although  instruments  have  been  devised  for  mechanically 
performing  the  analysis,  yet  owing  to  their  great  price  and  scarcity  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  describe  them  here.  A  large  number  of  methods 
have  been  devised  for  performing  the  analysis  by  calculation  both  with 
and  without  the  aid  of  graphical  methods. 

The  principles  on  which  the  methods  of  determining  the  values  of 
the  coefficients  of  a  Fourier  series  to  represent  any  given  periodic  curve 
are  founded  are  as  follows.  By  an  easy  application  of  the  integral 
calculus  it  can  be  shown  that  the  following  definite  integrals,  taken  over  a 
whole  period  of  the  circular  function,  have  the  values  shown,  the  constants 
a  and  b  having  any  values,  and  k  being  2^/7*,  where  T  is  the  period  : — 

(a)   I    amaki.dt=^  j   co&akt  .dt  =  0. 


^h)   I  Binakt,ooabkt.dt^O^ 
(c)    I    sin  aid .  sin  hkt .  d<  =  0, 
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(d)    i   cos  akt .  cos  bkt .  cZi  =  0, 

/T  fT  fp 

sin^ akt .dt^  I   cos^ akt .dt=  -. 

Suppose  that  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  expression  (1)  given  on 
p.  35  for  the  Fourier  series  by  sin  nkt  and  integrate  between  0  and  Tj 
that  is,  over  a  complete  period,  we  have 

/T  rr  [T 

F  sin  nlU  .dt^  AqJ    sin  nkt  ,dt-{-Aij    sin  kt .  sin  fikt  .dt  ■{■,,, 

+  Anj    sin*  nkt  •  dt 

rr  rr 

+  5j  I    COS  kt ,  sin  nkt  ,dt  +  .,  ,  +  3^1   cos  nJd  .  sin  nkt .  dt. 

Now  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  does  not  necessarily  vanish, 
for  i^  is  a  function  of  t.  Of  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  the  only 
one  which  is  not  zero,  according  to  the  relations  given  above,  is  the  term 
involving  A^^  and  the  integral  will  have  the  value  T/2.     Hence 


2l„  =  -/   Fan  nkt, dt. 
But  ^[  F  sin  7ikt .  dt 


is  the  mean  value  of  the  ordinates  of  the  original  curve  each  multiplied 
by  the  appropriate  value  of  sin  nkt. 

Hence  the  coefficient  A^^  is  twice  the  mean  value  of  the  product  of 
each  ordinate  corresponding  to  an  epoch  kt  multiplied  by  the  sine  of 
n  times  this  epoch.  Similarly  for  the  cosine  terms  we  must  multiply 
through  by  cos  nkt  and  obtain  the  mean  ordinate.  Thus  to  analyse  the 
curve  we  have  to  multiply  each  ordinate  by  sin  kt,  cos  kt,  sin  2kt^ 
cos  2ktf  and  so  on,  and  obtain  the  means.  To  perform  this  multiplica- 
tion for  many  terms  is  very  laborious ;  the  calculation  may,  however,  be 
considerably  simplified  by  making  use  of  the  fact  that  as  kl  increases 
from  0°  to  360**  the  sine  and  cosine  each  pass  four  times  through  the 
same  numerical  value,  twice  positive  and  twice  negative.  Hence  certain 
of  the  ordinates  will  have  to  be  multiplied  by  the  same  value  of  the  sine 
or  cosine  as  the  case  may  be,  and  therefore  labour  will  be  saved  by 
adding  or  subtracting  the  ordinates  first  and  then  performing  the  multi- 
plication on  the  sum  or  difference. 

Various  schedules^  have  been  prepared  which  give  directions  for 

^  In  addition  to  the  methods  described  below,  a  series  of  schedules  has  been 
prepared  by  General  Strachey  which  are  particularly  applicable  to  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  of  whioh  we  have  either  hourly  observations  throughout  the 
day  or  daily  observations  throughout  the  year.  These  schedules  and  a  number 
of  tAbles  to  assist  in  the  computations  are  printed  in  Part  IV.  of  the  Hour/y 
Xeadinfft,  1884,  published  by  the  Meteorological  Council  (Eyre  k  Spottiswoode), 
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{performing  the  necessary  additions,  subtractions,  &c,  and  of  these  those 
prepared  by  Professor  C.  Runge  are  particularly  suited  to  the  wants  of 
the  physicist.  Runge*  gives  two  schemes,  one  in  which  twelve  equi- 
distant ordinates  are  used,  and  the  other  in  which  there  are  thirty-six 
ordinates.  Since  the  scheme  for  thirty-six  ordinates  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated, and  for  most  purposes  sufficient  accuracy  can  be  obtained  with 
twelve  ordinates,  the  scheme  for  this  latter  will  alone  be  given. 

Let  the  values  of  F  taken  at  twelve  equidistant  points  throughout 
the  period  be  represented  by  y-^y  y^,  y»  •  >  »  Vw  These  values  must 
then  be  arranged  in  two  horizontal  hues,  as  shown  in  the  schedule 
below,  the  lower  line  being  written  in  the  reverse  direction.  The 
sums  Oj,  Uj,  03,  <kc.,  and  the  differences  e^,  e^  e^,  (fee.,  of  the  various 
columns  having  been  obtained,  these  numbers  are  written  down  in  the 
order  shown  in  Schedules  2  and  3,  and  the  sums  and  differences  of  the 
columns  of  these  tables  obtained.  These  sums  and  differences  are  used  to 
construct  Schedules  4  and  5,  and  in  one  case  the  sums,  and  in  the  other 
the  differences,  are  obtained. 

When  obtaining  the  sums  and  differences  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  signs  are  correct.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  vital  importance 
that  the  author  considers  it  advisable  whenever  any  of  the  measured 
values  of  F  are  negative  to  increase  each  of  the  values  of  y  by 
such  an  amount  that  all  the  numbers  are  positive.  The  only  effect  of 
this  increase  will  be  to  increase  the  constant  term  Aq  by  an  equal 
amount. 

The  numbers  obtained  by  these  various  operations  must  now  be 
entered  in  the  indicated  places  in  the  Schedule  6,  each  number  having 
first  been  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
horizontal  row  in  which  it  is  to  be  entered.  Thus  /^  has  to  be  multiplied 
by  0*5  and  then  entered  at  the  top  left-hand  comer  of  the  division 
which  is  headed  I  and  5.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  numbers  in  each 
of  these  divisions  are  not  all  arranged  vertically  under  one  another,  but 
form  two  columns.  The  totals  obtained  by  separately  adding  up  the 
numbers  in  these  columns  are  to  be  entered  at  the  bottom  of  the 
divisions,  the  sum  corresponding  to  the  first  column  being  placed  verti- 
cally over  that  obtained  from  the  second  column.  The  sums  and 
differences  of  these  totals  are  then  obtained,  and  these  numbers  when 
divided  by  6  (in  the  case  of  Aq  divided  by  12)  give  the  values  of  the 
coefficients. 

(1) 


Values  of  >  . 
Ordinates  j  . 

Vn 

y* 

Vt 

Vr 

Sums .     .     . 
Differences  . 

•  "1    «» 

"8 

«4 

86 

«7 

1  O.  Range,  ZeiUchriftfur  AfatJumatih  und  Phynk  (1903),  48,  443. 
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(2) 


(3) 


Sums  ,     . 
Differences 


*.  /i  /.  /. 

Si    St 
(6) 

/.  ^ 

Differences     .  A^    Aj 


Multiplien. 

SineTorms.               |                     Corine  Ten™                       j 

1st.   6lh.|2nd.  4tli. 

M. 

Ut    Sth 

Sod.  4th 

3id. 

0.     6th. 

■6 

'666 
1 

;:'■ 

Bi       7i 

»■ 

-ii     Si 

*. 

d,    d, 

Tol^  lat  colamn 
Tot*13nd  oolnmn 

::: 

::: 

... 

... 

Sums 

Differences  .... 

ex, 

6At 
6J, 

(U. 

s 

6B, 

e^ 

12Bt 

It  will  be  observed  tb&t  s 


:«  the  multiplication  by  O'S  and  by  1  can 
be  done  aa  the  figures  are  being 
copied  down,  there  only  remain  four 
figores  which  have  to  be  multiplied 
by  0-886,  that  is,  sine  60",  all  the 
rest  being  addition  and  subtraction. 
The  following  example  taken  from 
Professor  Runge's  paper  will  show 
how  the  calculation  ought  to  be 
set  out,  while  in  Fig.  9  is  given 
the  form  of  the  curve  which  the 
numbers  represent: — 


Values  of  .     .  140      15-8 
Ordinates -68 


12-0 


7-7 


4-3 

-8-2 


1-4    -4-6 
-6-8       ... 


Sums(a)    .     .  140  +90      +21      -1-6  -39  -6-4    -4-6 

Differences  (e)     ...  +226    +21-9    +170  +12-6  +8-2 

140  »0       21    -1-6  22-6  21-9     17-0 

-46  -5-4    -3-9       ...  8-2  12-5 


Sums  (b)      .      9-4      36   -1-8   ■ 
Differences  (c)    18-6     I4'4       6*0 


(/)30-8     34-4     17-0 
(i/)  14-4       9-4       ... 
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9-4      3-6 
1-8   -1-6 
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30-8 
17-0 


18-6 
6-0 


Sams 

[d)       7-6       2-0 

DifTerences 

(h)  13-8 

12-6 

Multipliers. 

Sine  Terms. 

Ckwine  Terms. 

Ist.    5th. 

2nd.  4th. 

3rd. 

Ist.    5th. 

2nd.  4th. 

3rd. 

0.     6th. 

0-5 

•866 
1-0 

15-4 

29-8 
170 

12-5  8-1 

13-8 

80 

12-5 
18-6 

0-9     1-8 
9-4     1-6 

12-6 

7-6    2*0 

Ut  column  . 
2nd  column . 

32-4 
29-8 

12-5 
81 

•  ■  • 
• « « 

21-6 
12-6 

10-3 
34 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

7-6 
2-0 

Sams  .... 
Differences  . 

62-2 
2-6 

20-6 
4-4 

13-8 

•  •  • 

841 
9-1 

13-7 
6-9 

12-6 

•  •  • 

9-6 
5-6 

4i  =  10-37 
Ai=z  0-43 

-^4=0-73 

4,  =  2-30 

*■  • 

^1  =  6-68 

^j=2-28 
54=1-16 

5j=2-10 

... 

Jo  =-80 
-B«=-47 

/*=  0-80 +10-37  sin  A:^  +  3-43  sin  2A;<  + 2-30  sin  Skt 
+  0-73  sin  Akt  +  0-43  sin  5kt 
+  5-68  cos  kt  +2-28  cos  2*«  +  2-10  cos  Bkt 

+ 1-15  cos  4;W  + 1-52  cos  5kt  +  047  cos  Qki. 

Where  only  terms  up  to  the  third  harmonic  are  required,  Professor 
Silvanus  Thompson  has  devised  the  following  very  simple  method  of  per- 
forming the  calculation.  The  values  of  the  function  are  obtained  every 
60**,  giving  six  values  of  ^,  and  an  additional  ordinate  must  be  measured 
at  90" ;  let  this  ordinate  be  called  y^.  Then  arrange  as  follows,  and  take 
the  sums  and  differences : — 


Vi 


Sums     .     .     .     a^ 
Differences      .     e^ 

The  values  of  the  coefficients  are  then  :- 


a. 


'2 


-^1  =  («i  +  «2H  3-464 
-42  =  (ai-a2)-r  3-464 

A  =  («i"«2-2«8)-6 

^s  =  («2-«i-«8)-^6- 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  curves  which  occur  in  the  study  of  alter- 
nating currents,  the  two  halves  of  the  curve  are  always  similar.    In  such 
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a  case  the  Fourier  series  contains  only  odd  terms,  and  the  analysis  can 
be  considerably  simplified.  Professor  S.  P.  Thompson  ^  has  modified 
Range's  method  for  use  when  only  odd  harmonics  appear  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Draw  the  curve  with  the  axis  of  x  halfway  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  points,  so  that  in  the  expression  there  will  be  no  constant  term. 
Also,  take  the  origin  where  the  curve  crosses  the  axis  of  x  and  measure 
the  height  of  eleven  ordinates,  so  spaced  as  to  divide  the  half  period 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  call  the  values  of  these  ordinates  y^,  y^ 

Vsf  '  '  '  Viv 

Arrange  these  values  of  ^  as  under,  and  add  and  subtract : — 


yi     Vi    Vz    Vi    Vb    % 

Vn  ^10  y^  y%  Vn 


Sums     .     . 
Differences 


«i     ^     ^ 


a. 


e. 


fij        %        ^Z       «*4        ^b 

Group  these  numbers  as  follows  to  obtain  the  numbers  \i  h^  /;— 

6^  —  63  —  65  =/. 

Next  insert  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  following  schedule,  having  first 
multiplied  each  by  the  multiplier  given  at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  line 
on  which  the  product  has  to  be  entered  : — 


Multipliers. 

Sine  Terms. 

Cosine  Termn. 

Ist  nth. 

3rd.  9tb. 

5th.   7th. 

Ist.  nth. 

.3rd.  9th. 

5th.  7th. 

0-259 
0-500 
0-707 
0-866 
0-966 
1-000 

Ol 

Of 

oj 

04 

06 

61 
It 

00 

09 

-Of 

-04 

Ol 

06 

ea 

/ 

-<4 

«i 

<4 

TotAl  Ist  colamn 
Total  2nd  colamn 

■  •  • 
•  ■  • 

■  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 
•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 
«  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

8nms 

Differences  .... 

6^1 
6^11 

6^s 

6il9 

%Ai 
^Aj 

6^1 
6^1 

6B3 

.6^ 

6^5 

6^ 

*  Proofedingi  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London  (1906),  xix.  p.  443.  A  further 
simplification  is  described  by  Thompson  in  the  Proc.  Phyi,  Soe.,  London  (1911), 
zziii.  p.  334. 


CHAPTER  II 

MBASUKEMENTS   OF  LENGTH 

12.  Standards  of  Length. — Since  in  almost  every  case  the  quantity 
which  is  actually  observed  when  making  any  kind  of  physical  measure- 
ment is  a  length,  the  consideration  of  this  subject  is  one  of  particular 
importance.  Thus,  although  the  consideration  of  many  arrangements, 
which  are  of  special  assistance  in  measuring  the  lengths  which  are 
required  in  certain  measurements,  are  more  conveniently  dealt  with  in 
connection  with  the  descriptions  of  these  measurements,  yet  it  will  be 
convenient  to  describe  at  some  length  the  arrangemients  more  commonly 
employed  at  the  very  commencement.  The  student,  at  the  same  time, 
will  £nd  that  the  practice  gained  by  performing  the  experiments  given  to 
Ulnstrate  the  use  of  the  various  instruments  and  their  adjustment  a  most 
valoable  introduction  to  those  more  elaborate  measurements  which  inci- 
dentally involve  measurements  of  length. 

We  have  to  consider  two  things  when  dealing  with  the  measurement 
of  length,  namely,  the  most  suitable  form  to  give  the  standard  scale  with 
which  the  distance  to  be  measured  is  to  be  compared,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
graduated,  and,  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  distance  to  be  measured 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  standard  scale. 

The  conditions  which  a  standard  scale  has  to  fulfil  are  as  follows : — 
(1)  The  bar  of  metal  on  which  the  divisions  are  traced  must  be  so  stiff 
that  when  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  is  taken  in  supporting  the  scale 
it  shall  not,  owing  to  its  weighty  bend  appreciably ;  (2)  the  material  of 
which  the  scale  is  composed  must  be  such  that  whenever  the  temperature 
has  any  given  value  the  distance  between  any  two  divisions  must  be  the 
same ;  (3)  the  division  lines  must  be  fine  and  of  uniform  thickness 
throughout  the  scale. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  great  convenience  if  the  coefiicient  of  expansion 
of  the  material  of  which  the  scale  is  composed  is  small,  so  that  the 
true  distance  between  the  graduations  does  not  alter  much  with  the 
temperature.  It  is  also  a  great  convenience  if  the  graduations  are  so 
evenly  spaced  that,  except  in  the  case  of  measurements  of  the  utmost 
refinement,  we  may  take  them  as  perfectly  equal,  and  so  do  not  have  to 
apply  a  calibration  correction.  Although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  scales 
which  are  so  accurately  divided  as  to  make  the  application  of  a  calibra- 
tion correction  in  most  cases  unnecessary,  this  accuracy  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted. 

The  croQp-section  adopted  for  accurate  length  standards  of  50  cm. 
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and  over  is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  divisions  of  the  scale  are  engraved 
on  the  surface  ab  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  h.  The  advantages  of  this 
shape  are  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  this  form  of  cross-section  gives  very 

great  stiffness  combined  with  lightness,  so  that  the 
bar  does  not  bend  owing  to  its  own  weight.  This 
question  of  the  bending  of  length  standards  under 
their  own  weight  has  been  investigated  by  Chree,^ 
who  has  shown  that  a  scale  having  this  cross-section 
and  supported  at  two  points  only,  the  points  of  sup- 
port being  at  0*22  of  the  length  of  the  bar  from 
the  ends,  does  not  bend  sufficiently  to  alter  the 
Fio.  10.  distance  between  any  two  divisions  of  the  scale  by 

an  appreciable  quantity.  Secondly,  the  graduations 
being  placed  where  they  are,  if  the  bar  bends,  that  portion  of  the  bar 
which  carries  the  graduations  is  neither  stretched  nor  compressed  owing 
to  the  bending.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  scale  occupies  the 
position  of  the  neutral  fibres,  so  that,  while  the  metal  on  one  side  is 
stretched,  that  on  the  other  side  is  compressed.  Incidentally  this  form  of 
scale  serves  to  protect  the  graduations  from  accidental  injury. 

Up  to  the  last  year  or  two  the  material  of  which  almost  all  standard 
scales  were  constructed  was  brass,  the  divisions  in  the  finer  scales  being 
engraved  on  a  thin  strip  of  silver,  which  was  let  into  the  upper  surface  of 
the  scale.  The  disadvantage  of  brass  is  that  its  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion with  rise  of  temperature  is  fairly  large,  namely,  about  0*0000187. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Guillaume  has  carried  on  an  important  series 
of  investigations  as  to  the  best  material  to  use  for  the  construction  of 
scales,  and  as  a  result  has  discovered  an  aUoy  which  has  a  very  much 
smaller  coefficient  of  expansion  than  brass,  and  yet  seems  quite  as  un- 
alterable. This  alloy  consists  of  about  thirty-six  parts  of  nickel  to  sixty- 
four  parts  of  iron,  and  its  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  (linear)  is 
0*0000009.  This  material  takes  a  fine  polish,  so  that  the  graduations  can 
be  made  directly  on  the  nickel  alloy,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  insert  a 
strip  of  silver  to  receive  the  divisions.  It  has  the  further  advantage  that 
it  does  not  tarnish  or  rust  when  exposed  to  air. 

Standard  scales  about  a  metre  long  are  generally  graduated  in  milli> 
metres.  In  the  case  of  very  finely  divided  scales  it  is  usual  to  subdivide 
a  single  millimetre  at  either  end  into  tentha  It  is  also  of  importance  to 
have  an  additional  graduation  put  on  at  either  end.  Thus  if  the  scale  is 
intended  to  measure  up  to  a  metre  an  additional  millimetre  division  ought 
to  be  placed  at  either  end,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  divisions  is 
1002  mm.  These  additional  divisions  are  used  when  standardising  the 
scale. 

The  divisions  of  a  good  standard  scale  ought  not  to  be  more  than  two 
or  three  microns  ^  wide,  and  hence  they  are  inmost  invisible  to  the  naked 

'  Proc  Physical  Society  of  London  (1901),  xviii. ;  and  PKUotophieal  Magaeine 
(1901),  2,  p.  BS2. 

'  A  micron  (m)  is  a  thousandth  of  a  millimetres  '001  mm. 
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eye.  Some  kind  of  auxiliary  apparatus  has,  therefore,  to  be  employed  to 
read  the  scale.  Again,  the  form  of  the  scale  does  not  permit  of  the  object 
which  has  to  be  measured  being  placed  alongside  the  divisions,  so  that  some 
instrument  is  required  to  transfer  the  length  from  the  object  to  the  scale. 
Finally,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  make  the  measurements  accurate  to 
within  a  quantity  which  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  smallest  sub- 
division of  the  scale.  We  shall  first  consider  the  various  methods  which 
can  be  employed  for  the  subdivision  of  the  scale  divisions,  and  in  this 
connection  shall  for  convenience  deal  not  only  with  devices  suitable  for 
use  with  the  form  of  scale  described  above,  but  also  with  other  devices 
which  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  though  they  could  not  be  applied  to 
this  particular  form  of  scale. 

13.  The  Vernier. — The  vernier  consists  of  a  small  auxiliary  scale 
which  can  slide  alongside  the  graduations  of  the  main  scale.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  graduations  of  the  vernier  is  either  a  little  smaller  or  a 
little  larger  than  the  distance  between  the  graduations  of  the  scale.  Thus, 
frequently,  ten  divisions  of  the  vernier  are  equal  to  nine  divisions  of  the 
scale,  so  that  each  division 
of  the  vernier  is  *1  of  a 

division  less  than  the  divi-      j    |    |    |    |    |    j    |    j    { 
sions  of  the  scale.     Sup-  i  |    |    |    |    | 

pose,  as   in   Fig.    11,  the  lo 

zero  division  of  the  vernier  yiq.  h. 

lies  between  the  fourth  and 

fifth  divisions  of  the  scale,  the  reading  being  4  + a;  divisions  where  x  is 
a  fraction  of  a  division.  Then,  since  the  length  of  a  vernier  division 
is  less  than  the  length  of  a  scale  division  by  a  tenth  of  a  scale 
division,  the  interval  between  the  second  division  of  the  vernier  and 
the  fifth  division  of  the  scale  is  or-'l.  In  the  same  way  the  interval 
between  the  third  division  of  the  vernier  and  the  sixth  division  of  the 
scale  iBX-'2,  and  so  on.  But  in  the  figure  the  interval  between  the 
seventh  division  of  the  vernier  and  the  eleventh  division  of  the  scale 
is  zero ;  that  is,  we  have 

or  x='7. 

Hence  by  simply  noting  the  division  of  the  vernier  which  coincides  with 
a  division  of  the  scale  we  get  the  fraction  of  a  division  by  which  the 
zero  of  the  vernier  is  distant  from  the  division  of  the  scale  immediately 
below.  This  result  may  be  generalised  as  follows : — ^If  m  divisions  of 
the  vernier  are  equal  in  length  to  m+l  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  co- 
incidence occurs  at  the  nth  division  of  the  vernier,  then  the  reading  of 
the  vernier,  t,e,  the  distance  between  the  zero  of  the  vernier  and  the 
preceding  division  on  the  scale,  is  n/mths  of  a  division  of  the  scale. 

Verniers  are  sometimes  constructed  so  that  m  divisions  are  equal  in 
length  to  m+1  divisions  of  the  scale.  In  such  a  case  an  argument 
similar  to  that  ^ven  above  shows  that  if  the  vernier  is  numbered  in  the 
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reverse  direction  to  the  scale,  the  fiducial  mark  of  the  vernier  being  still 
at  the  end  of  the  vernier  nearest  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  coincidence 
occurs  at  the  nth  division,  the  distance  between  the  fiducial  mark  of  the 
vernier  (i.e.  the  mth  division)  and  the  preceding  division  of  the  scale  is 
n/mths  of  a  division.  The  advantage  of  this  form  of  vernier  is  that  the 
distance  between  the  graduations  is  rather  greater,  %,e,  the  scale  more 
open.  It  is,  however,  rather  more  confusing  to  read,  and  is  seldom  used 
on  that  account. 

14.  The  Micrometer  Screw. — ^When  a  screw  such  as  a,  Fig.  12,  is 
rotated  through  a  whole  turn  it  advances  through  the  nut  b  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  distance,  measured  parallel  to  the  axis,  between 
consecutive  threads.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  screw  has  twenty  threads 
to  the  centimetre,  when  the  screw  is  rotated  through  a  whole  turn  it 
advances  through  half  a  millimetre.  By  means  of  a  divided  head  c 
attached  to  the  screw  the  fraction  of  a  turn  through  which  the  screw 
has  been  rotated  can  be  read.  With  a  screw  having  a  pitch  of  half  a 
millimetre,  which  for  most  purposes  is  a  convenient  quantity,  it  is  usual 
to  divide  the  head  into  fifty  parts,  so  that  one  division  of  the  head 
corresponds  to  a  motion  of  the  end  of  the  screw  of  0*01  mm.  In  order 
to  determine  the  whole  number  of  turns  through  which  the  screw  has 
been  turned  a  scale  D  is  placed  alongside  the  divided  head.  This  scale 
is  divided  into  half  millimetres,  and  a  circle  engraved  on  the  divided 
head  or  on  the  edge  of  the  head  serves  to  read  the  position  of  the  screw 
to  the  nearest  half  millimetre,  the  fractions  being  obtained  from  the 
reading  on  the  divided  head  opposite  to  the  edge  of  the  scale  d.  When 
using  a  micrometer  screw  for  any  but  comparatively  rough  measurements 
it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  distance  between  the  threads  is  exactly 
what  it  purports  to  be,  nor  that  the  threads  are  quite  uniform,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  calibrate  a  micrometer  screw.  Various  methods  of 
performing  such  a  calibration  will  be  described. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  adjust  a  micrometer  screw  to  make  a  measure- 
ment, it  is  essential  that  it  should  move  fairly  easUy  in  its  nut.  As  a 
result,  particularly  when  a  screw  has  been  used  for  some  time,  there  will 
be  a  certain  amount  of  play  between  the  screw  and  the  nut  Hence  the 
position  of  the  screw  will  vary  slightly  according  as  to  whether  the 
reading  obtained  has  been  approached  by  turning  the  screw  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  This  effect  is  referred  to  by  the  term  backlash, 
and  to  ensure  its  not  affecting  the  readings  it  is  essential  that  the  screw 
should  always  be  brought  up  to  its  final  position  by  turning  the  head  in 
the  same  direction,  so  that  the  threads  of  the  screw  shall  always  bear  on  the 
same  side  of  the  threads  in  the  nut  If  by  accident  the  screw  is  turned 
too  far,  it  must  not  simply  be  turned  back  till  the  reading  is  correct,  but 
must  be  moved  back  about  a  quarter  of  a  turn  beyond  the  correct  position 
and  then  gradually  turned  forward  till  the  adjustment  is  complete. 

Two  simple  instruments  in  which  a  screw  is  made  use  of  to  measure 
a  length  are  the  spherometer  and  the  micrometer  screw  gauge,  and  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  obtain  some  practice  in  the  use  of  a  micrometer 
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screw  by  making  the  meaaurements  indicated  in  the  following   i>ages 
before  proceeding  to  oae  a  more  complicated  instrumeot 

16.  The  Bpherometer.— The  usual  foim  given  to  the  spherometer 
ia  Bbown  in  Fig.  12,  £rom  which  the  constnic^n  of  the  instrument  will 

be  clear.     The  ecrew  is  generally  one  having       

a  pitch  of  half  a  miUimetre,  and  the  divided       ' 

h^kd  c  ia  divided  into  500  parta,  so  that 

each  division  represents  a  movement  of  the    O 

screw  parallel  to  its  axis  of  0*001  mm.     The 

hundreds  divisions  on   the  head   are   nam- 

bered  0/5,  1/6,  2/7,  Ac.      This   means  that 

starting,  say,  from  the  zero  when  the  division       i 

marked  0/5  is  opposite  the  zero  of  the  fixed      ' 

scale    D,    and    taming    the    head    till    the 

division  1/6  is  reached,  we  have  to  take  the 

upper  Dumber  1,  and  the  screw  has  advanced 

through  '01  mm.     When  the  division  marked 

0/5  is  reached  we  have  now  to  take  the  lower 

nnmber  S,  and  when  we  come  to  the  next  yiq    12 

division  the  lower  number  6,  and  ao  on  till  we 

get  to  the  division  0/5,  when  we  start  with  the  upper  numbers  again,  but 

have  a  whole  millimetre  in  addition  to  the  fraction  shown  on  the  divided 

head.     This  whole  millimetre  will  be  shown  on  the  scale  d.     This  scale 

will  also  serve  to  show  in  an;  case  whether  we  have  to  read  the  upper  or 

the  lower  figure  on  the  divided  head,  for  if  the  reading  on  the  fixed  scale  is 

between  a  whole  millimetre  division  and  the  half  millimetre  division  we 

have  to  take  the  upper  figure,  while  if  it  ia  between  the  half  millimetre 

division  and  the  next  whole  millimetre  then  we  have  tA  take  the  lower 

figure.     In  some  instruments  the  chief  divisions  on  the  head  are  simply 

numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  up  to  5,  and  0-5  haa  to  be  added  to  the  reading 

when  the  scale  d  shows  that  the  reading  ought  to  be  between  0'5  and 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  making  a  measurement  with  a  spherometer 
is  to  determine  the  reading  of  the  micrometer  head  when  the  ends  of  the 
three  fixed  legs  and  of  the  micrometer  screw  are  in  the  same  plane.  To 
make  this  test  the  instrument  is  generally  provided  with  a  disc  of  glass, 
one  surface  of  which  is  ground  to  a  plane  surface.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  disc  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  so  long  as  it  is  not  cut  from  near  the 
edge  of  the  original  sheet  of  glass  as  supplied  by  the  glass  works,  will  do 
qnite  well.  In  fact,  by  selecting  suitable  pieces  of  plate  glass  by  the 
method  given  in  §  143  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pieces  having  surfaces 
much  more  nearly  plane  than  are  the  ground  surfaces  ordinarily  supplied 
with  spherometers. 

"Fl^ee  the  piece  of  glass  firmly  on  the  table  so  that  it  do^  not  rook, 
and  on  it  stand  the  spherometer  and  roughly  adjust  the  micrometer 
screw  so  that  the  four  legs  are  in  contact  at  the  same  time.  The  final 
adjustment  can  be  mado  in  the  following  manner : — Lightly  tap  the 
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spherometer  in  a  horizontal  direction  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  to 
make  it  spin  round  the  middle  leg,  when  it  will  be  found  that  if  only 
the  outside  legs  are  in  contact  with  the  glass  that  the  instrument  wiU 
not  turn.  If,  however,  the  middle  leg  is  projecting  beyond  the  others, 
then  even  a  very  light  tap  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  instrument 
turn.  Hence  the  adjustment  is  made  by  starting  with  the  middle  leg 
too  short  and  then  gradually  turning  the  micrometer  screw  till  the 
instrument  just  shows  an  inclination  to  turn  when  gently  tapped.  If 
by  accident  the  micrometer  is  turned  too  far,  it  must  be  turned  back 
and  then  brought  up  to  the  reading  in  the  forward  direction  again. 
This  adjustment  must  be  made  three  or  four  times,  being  careful  always 
to  bring  the  screw  up  to  its  final  position  by  turning  it  in  the  same 
direction,  and  the  mean  taken  to  represent  the  zero  reading  of  the 
instrument. 

Next  use  the  spherometer  to  measure  the  thickness  of  a  microscope 
cover  glass.  The  upper  surface  of  the  glass  plate  used  when  determining 
the  zero  reading  must  be  cleaned,  particular  care  being  taken  that  no 
specks  of  grit  are  left.  The  cover  glass  must  then  be  cleaned  in  the 
same  way  by  being  drawn  between  two  folds  of  a  soft  clean  rag  held 
between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand.  If  the  cover 
glass  and  the  support  are  properly  clean,  on  placing  the  cover  glass 
on  the  support  and  gentiy  pressing  it  down  the  cover  gla&s  will 
adhere  quite  firmly.  Next  place  the  spherometer  on  the  plate  and 
adjust  the  micrometer  screw  so  that  it  just  touches  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cover  glass,  the  three  fixed  legs  resting  on  the  glass  plate. 
Repeat  tnis  adjustment  three  times,  and  then  tiie  difference  between 
the  mean  of  the  readings  and  the  zero  reading  will  give  the  thickness 
of  the  cover  glass. 

The  spherometer  may  be  used  to  determine  the  curvature  of  a 
spherical  surface,  that  is,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  surface 
forms  a  part.  The  radius  of  the  surface  of  a  lens  or  spherical  mirror 
can  be  measiu'ed  in  this  way,  and  it  is  from  its  use  to  measure 
the  curvature  of  such  surfaces  that  the  instrument  derives  its 
name. 

When  the  three  fixed  legs  rest  on  a  spherical  surface  the  plane 
passing  through  their  tips  will  cut  off  a  spherical  cap  abc,  Fig.  13, 

and  the  radius  of  the  circle  bound- 
ing this  cap  will  be  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  outside  legs 
and  the  middle  leg  of  the  instru- 
ment. When  the  micrometer  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  central  leg 
just  touches  the  surface  of  the  lens 
at  the  point  b,  the  difference  between  the  reading  and  the  zero  read' 
ing  will  give  the  length  of  the  line  bd.  Calling  tiiis  length  x,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  fixed  legs  and  the  central  leg  r,  and  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  of  the  lens,  that  is,  the  radius  of  the  ciicle,  22,  then  since 
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AD  =  DC  =  r  and  x  and  2B  -  x  are  the  two  segments  of  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  which  passes  through  d,  we  have 

35(222 -»)  =  AD  .  DC  =  r8 

_,    a^  +  7^    X     r* 

In  general  the  quantity  x  will  be  very  small,  so  that  a;/2  will  be 
negligible  compared  with  ^I2x^  in  which  case  we  have 

^'Yx 

It  vrill  be  noticed  that  to  employ  this  method  of  measuring  the  curva- 
ture of  a  surface  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  so  large  that 
the  three  fixed  legs  of  the  spherometer  can  all  rest  on  the  lens  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  the  distance  between  the  central  leg  and  the  outside  ones  is 
involved  in  the  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  spherical 
surface,  and  further,  since  this  length  occurs  to  the  second  power,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  its  value  with  accuracy.  The  maker  generally 
attempts  to  make  it  exactly  an  inch  or  2  centimetres,  according  as  the 
screw  has  a  pitch  measured  in  English  or  metric  units.  A  method  of 
determining  the  distance  between  the  central  leg  and  the  outside  ones 
is  to  lay  a  sheet  of  thin  and  uncrumpled  tin-foU  on  the  glass  plate  used 
to  determine  the  zero.  The  instrument  is  then  placed  on  the  tin-foil 
and  lightly  pressed  down,  so  that  all  four  legs  mark  the  foil  The 
distance  between  the, central  dot  thus  obtained  and  the  three  outside 
dots  is  then  measured  with  a  travelling  microscope  (see  §  17).  The 
mean  of  the  three  distances  must  be  taken  as  the  quantity  r  in  the 
formula.  If  the  travelling  microscope  has  sufficient  overhang,  the 
distances  between  the  legs  can  be  measured  directly  by  placing  the 
spherometer  on  the  base  of  the  microscope  with  the  points  of  the  legs 
turned  upwards.  Although  it  may  be  impossible  to  measure  the 
distances  from  the  central  leg  to  the  outside  ones,  the  micrometer 
microscope  will  generally  allow  of  the  distances  between  the  outside 
legs  being  measured.  If  (2  is  the  mean  of  the  three  distances  between 
the  outside  legs,  then 

16.  The  Micrometer  Screw  Gauge.— A  common  form  of  micrometer 
screw  gauge  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  cap  a  is  attached  to  the  screw, 
and  it  carries  on  its  lower  edge  a  series  of  division  marks,  by  means 
of  which  the  fractions  of  a  turn  of  the  screw  can  be  read  oflf.  The 
number  of  whole  turns  made  by  the  screw  can  be  read  off  on  the 
scale  F,  which  is  engraved  on  the  nut,  and  is  uncovered  by  the  cap  o  as 
the  screw  is  turned.  The  usual  pitch  for  the  screw  is  half  a  millimetre, 
and  the  scale  on  the  edge  of  the  cap  is  generally  divided  into  fifty  parts, 
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BO  that  each  diviaioii  represents  0'02  of  a  complete  tarn,  or  a  moTemeot 
of  the  end  of  the  screw  of  001  mm.     The  divisions  on  the  cap  are 
usually  numbered  0/5,  1/6,  &c.,  as  in 
i  the  case  of  the  spherometer,  and  the 
i  upper  or  lover  figure  has  to  be  t&keii 
'  according  as  the  screw  has  made  an 
odd  or  even  number  of  complete  turns. 
If  the  gauge   is   in   exact  adjust- 
ment, the  scales  wilt  be  at  zero  when 
the  screw  point  is  in   contact  with 
the  stud  B,      In   general,   however, 
Fia.  14.  this  adjustment  is  not  quite  correct, 

and  the  fiist  thing  to  be  done  when 
making  a  measurement  ia  to  determine  the  amount  and  sign  of  the  zero 
error.  For  this  purpose,  first  clean  the  end  of  the  screw  and  the  stud, 
and  then  gently  turn  the  screw  till  its  end  touches  the  stud.  When 
screwing  Uie  micrometer  screw  up  to  the  atnd,  or  when  making  a 
measurement  of  thickness,  it  ia  of  importance  that  it  should  be  only 
lightly  brought  into  contact  with  the  object.  For  this  reason  the  cap 
by  which  the  screw  is  turned  ought  to  be  grasped  very  Ughtly  between 
the  thumb  and  first  finger,  so  ^t  whenever  contact  is  secured  the 
fingers  may  slip  and  so  not  strain  the  screw. 

Having  determined  the  zero  reading  and  noted  whether  the  quantity 
has  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  subsequent  readings,  the 
object  to  be  measured  can  be  placed  between  the  jaws  and  the  reading 
obtained  when  contact  is  secured.  This  reading,  with  the  zero  correction 
applied,  will  be  the  thickness  of  the  object 

Determine  by  means  of  the  gauge  the  thicknees  of  the  microscope 
cover  glasses  which  were  measured  with  the  spherometer,  and  deter- 
mine whether  there  seems  to  be 
any  consistent  difference  between  the 
values  obtained  with  the  two  instru- 
ments. 

Determine  with  the  gauge  the 
diameter  of  a  piece  of  steel  or  brass 
wire.  The  diameter  ought  to  be 
measured  at  several  points,  while  at 
each  point  the  diameter  should  be 
measured  in  two  directions  at  right 
angles.  In  this  way  ascert&in  whether 
the  wire  has  a  circular  section,  and  also 
if  its  diameter  is  uniform  throughout 

I    its  length. 

jpjQ  15,  17.  The  Travelling  Microscope.— 

An  instrument  which  ia  of  very  great 

service  in  making  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  length,   such 

as  arc  constantly  required  in  the  phyucal  laboratory,  is  shown  in  Fig.  15. 
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and  is  sometimes  called  a  trayeUing  microscope.  There  are  yarious  forms 
of  the  instrument  made,  but  they  all  consist  essentially  of  a  microscope  H, 
Fig.  16,  which  is  mounted  on  a  frame  so  that  it  can  be  moved  in  a 
direction  perpendictdar  to  its  length,  and  the  distance  through  which 
it  has  been  moved  can  be  read  off  by  means  of  a  scale  and  vernier  or 
z,  micrometer  screw  a.  The  microscope  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
within  the  upright  of  the  carriage  so  as  to  allow  of  the  microscope  being 
focused  on  the  object  which  is  being  measured.  Two  cross-wires  are 
fixed  within  the  microscope,  and  the  eyo-piece  can  slide  in  and  out 
so  that  these  cross-wires  can  be  focused.  The  object  on  which  the 
measurement  has  to  be  made  must  be  placed  below  the  microscope,  with 
the  line  of  which  the  length  has  to  be  determined  parallel  to  the  direction 
in  which  the  microscope  traversea  To  assist  in  making  this  adjustment 
it  is  useful  to  have  a  series  of  lines  ruled  on  the  base  puallel  to  the  slide 
along  which  the  microscope  moves.  If  these  lines  have  not  been  put  on 
by  t£e  maker  they  can  be  ruled  by  attaching  a  piece  of  pointed  wire  to 
act  as  a  scriber  and  then  traversing  the  microscope  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  its  travel,  so  that  a  line  is  ruled  on  the  base  by  the  point 
of  the  wire. 

Determine  by  means  of  the  travelling  microscope  the  errors  in  the 
lengths  of  the  divisions  of  a  small  scale  ruled  on  glass.  For  this  purpose 
the  first  adjustment  to  be  made  is  to  focus  the  cross- wires  and  microscope 
correctly,  and  as  this  is  an  adjustment  which  has  constantly  to  be  made, 
the  following  method  had  better  be  employed.  Remove  the  microscope 
from  the  carriage,  and  directing  it  towards  a  window  or  some  brigh^y 
illuminated  white  surface  look  into  the  eye-piece  with  the  right  eye. 
While  doing  this  do  not  shut  the  left  eye,  but  keep  it  fixed  and  focused 
on  some  object,  such  as  a  window  bar,  which  is  more  than  two  yards 
away.  With  a  little  practice  it  will  be  possible  to  see  the  bright  field  of 
the  microscope  with  the  cross-wires,  and  apparently  alongside  them  the 
window  bar.  The  eye-piece  must  then  be  adjusted  so  that  both  the 
cross-wires  and  the  window  bar  are  sharply  in  focus  at  the  same  time. 
This  method  of  focusing  the  eyo-piece  ensures  that  when  the  eye  is 
focused  on  the  cross-wires  the  accommodation  muscles  of  the  eye  are  not 
unduly  strained.  Unless  some  such  device  is  employed  it  often  happens 
that  tiie  eye-piece  is  so  focused  that  although  it  is  possible  to  see  the 
cross-wires  quite  distinctly,  yet  to  accomplish  this  one  has  unconsciously 
to  strain  the  eye,  so  that  if  the  instrument  is  used  much  in  this  condition 
very  serious  injury  to  the  eyesight  may  ensue.  Having  focused  the 
cross-wires  in  this  way  the  microscope  must  be  replaced  in  the  instru- 
ment, being  careful  not  to  displace  the  eye-piece,  and  then  by  moving 
the  microscope  as  a  whole  it  must  be  focused  on  the  divisions  of  the 
scale  which  has  to  be  measured.  When  making  this  adjustment  it  is 
important  that  the  image  of  the  scale  produced  by  the  object-glass  of 
the  microscope  should  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the  cross-wires.  To  see 
whether  this  adjustment  is  complete  place  the  vertical  cross-wire  so  that 
it  appears  inmiediately  over  one  of  the   divisions  of  the  scale,  then 
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move  the  eye  from  side  to  Bide  as  far  as  the  aperture  in  the  eye-piece 
will  allow.  If  the  image  of  the  division  on  the  scale  and  the  cross-wires 
are  in  the  same  plane,  they  will  not  appear  to  alter  their  relative  positions 
as  the  eye  moves.  If,  however,  the  focus  is  not  quite  righti  so  that  the 
image  is  nearer  to  the  eye  or  farther  away  than  the  cross- wires,  then, 
owing  to  parallaz,  there  will  appear  to  be  rdative  motion  when  the  eye 
is  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  whole  microscope  must  be  moved  up 
and  down  till  there  is  no  parallaz  between  the  image  and  the  cross- wires. 
When  this  is  secured,  the  focusing  is  complete.  The  reason  that  it  is 
important  to  make  this  adjustment  with  great  care  is,  that  if  parallax 
exists  the  setting  of  the  cross-wires  on  a  division  of  the  scale  when 
making  a  measurement  will  depend  on  the  position  of  the  eye  with 
reference  to  the  eye-piece.  Hence  as  we  cannot  ensure  that  the  eye 
occupies  always  exactly  the  same  relative  position  when  making  the 
settings  at  the  two  ends  of  the  object^  an  error  of  some  considerable 
magnitude  might  be  produced  in  this  way. 

Having  adjusted  the  focus  of  the  microscope,  the  next  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  arrange  the  scale  which  has  to  be  measured  on  the  bed  of  the 
instrument  in  such  a  way  that  the  divided  portion  is  parallel  to  the  slide 
along  which  the  microscope  moves.  To  do  this,  move  the  microscope  to 
the  extreme  right-hand  end  of  its  travel  and  adjust  the  scale  so  that  one 
end  of  the  division  lines  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
wires.  Then  move  the  microscope  to  the  other  end  of  its  slide,  and  again 
adjust  the  scale.  By  repeating  this  operation  a  few  times  it  will  be 
possible  to  arrange  the  scale  so  that,  as  the  microscope  is  moved  along, 
the  ends  of  the  division  lines  of  the  scale  always  coincide  with  the 
intersection  of  the  cross-wires  of  the  microscope,  and  hence  the  scale 
is  parallel  to  the  slide  along  which  the  microscope  travels.  Next  turn  the 
microscope,  without  altering  its  focus,  so  that  one  of  the  cross- wires  is 
parallel  to  the  division  lines  of  the  scale.  The  instrument  is  now  in 
adjustment 

Take  a  reading  of  the  micrometer  screw  when  the  cross-wire  of  the 
microscope  coincides  with  each  whole  centimetre  division  of  the  scale,  and 
draw  up  a  table  showing  the  difference  between  the  nominal  distance 
between  the  division  lines  of  the  scale  and  the  distances  as  obtained  with 
the  micrometer  microscope. 

18.  Ulumination  of  the  Divisions  of  a  Standard  Scale. — An  im- 
portant point  when  using  scales  with  fine  division  lines  is  the  illumina- 
tion. In  Figs.  16  and  17  are  shown  two  ways  in  which  the  scale  D  can 
be  illuminated.  In  Fig.  16  the  light  from  a  small  incandescent  lamp, 
or  the  light  of  a  window  reflected  from  a  mirror,  strikes  the  lens  c ;  it  is 
then  partly  reflected  downwards  at  the  surface  of  a  plane  piece  of  un- 
silvered  glass  b,  and  having  traversed  the  lenses  of  the  object-glass  a  of  the 
microscope,  strikes  the  scale  D.  The  light,  after  reflection  at  the  surface 
of  the  scale,  passes  through  the  object-glass  and  through  the  glass  plate 
B,  and  finally  reaches  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope.  In  the  second 
arrangement  (Fig.  17),  it  is  not  necessary  to  alter  the  objective  by  cutting 
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a  bole  in  the  side  and  by  the  insertion  of  a  glass  plate.  To  a  small  brass 
ring,  which  fits  on  the  end  of  the  objectiTe,  is  attached  a  small  ring- 
shaped  metallic  mirror  B,  inclined  at  JS""  to  the  axis  of  the  microscope. 
Thu  rays  of  light  from  some  source  pass  through  the  lens  c,  aud  are 


Fio.  16* 


Fig.  17. 


reflected  by  the  mirror  B  on  to  the  scale.  After  reflection  at  the  scale 
they  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror  b,  and  enter  the 
microscope. 

In  both  of  the  above  arrangements  the  illumination  of  the  gradua- 
tions of  the  scale  is  symmetrical.  If  a  source  of  light  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  microscope  is  used  the  illumination  is  asymmetrical,  and  the 
graduation  being  better  illuminated  on  one  side  than  the  other  an 
incorrect  setting  may  result. 

19.  The  Comparator. — The  travelling  microscope  is  unsuited  for 
measuriog  lengths  greater  than  about  5  cm.  When  greater  lengths,  up 
to,  say,  a  metre,  have  to  be  measured  with  an  accuracy  greater  than  the 
tenth  of  a  millimetre,  the  principle  of  the  comparator  has  to  be  employed. 
This  instrument^  consists  essentially  of  two  micrometer  microscopes 
attached  to  a  rigid  bed  in  such  a  way  that  the  distance  between  the 
carriages  which  carry  the  microscopes  can  be  varied.  The  object  to  be 
measured  is  placed  on  the  bed  of  the  instrument  with  the  length  to  be 
measured  parallel  to  the  line  along  which  the  microscope  carriages  move, 
and  the  microscopes  are  so  adjusted  that  their  cross-\vires  coincide  with 
the  marks  which  define  the  ends  of  the  line  which  has  to  be  measured. 
The  object  is  then  removed,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  micro- 
scopes, and  a  standard  scale  placed  in  its  place.     The  cross- wires  of  the 

'  An  interesting  account  of  the  comparators  in  use  at  the  Bureau ilntenia- 
iional  des  Poids  et  Mesnres  at  Paris  will  be  found  in  a  book  by  Guillaume,  called 
La  Convention  du  Mitres  published  by  Gaathier-Villars,  Paris. 
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microacopes  will  not  in  general  coincide  with  a  division  of  the  scale  at 
either  end.  The  divided  heads  of  the  micrometers  having  been  read, 
the  microscopes  are  moved  till  the  cross-wires  coincide  wit£  the  nearest 
division  line  of  the  scale,  when  the  micrometers  are  again  read.  The 
difference  between  the  readings  of  the  micrometers  will  give  the  amounts 
by  which  the  object  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  length  between  the  two 
whole  divisions  of  the  scale.  Unless  the  accuracy  of  the  micrometer 
screws  has  been  ascertained,  it  Ib  as  well  to  take  the  reading  correspond- 
ing to  two  divisions  of  the  scale,  one  on  either  side  of  the  original  position 
of  the  microscopes.  In  this  way  the  amount  by  which  the  object  exceeds 
the  whole  number  of  divisions  of  the  scale  can  be  obtained  without  in- 
volving the  pitch  of  the  micrometer  screws.  The  following  example  will 
illustrate  how  the  observations  ought  to  be  recorded,  and  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  fractions  of  a  scale  division  from  the  micrometer  read- 
ings:— 


Left-hand  Microscope. 

Right-hand  Microscope. 

Temperature. 

Object      ,        .    3*1475  cm. 
OOofRcale       .    31261   „ 
01  of  ficale       .    3-2266  „ 

Object     «        .     1*7751  cm. 
50*1  of  scale     .     1*7036  „ 
50-2  of  scale     .     18048   „ 

18*1 
18*1 
18*1 

0*1  of  scale         b0'1015  cm. 
Dif.00to object =0*0224   „ 

00224 
01015^"^^"^" 

0*1  of  scale         =01012  cm. 
Dif.  object    to 
50*2       .        .=0*0297   „ 

°-;^^=0.02935„ 

... 

•  •■ 

•  *• 

Length  of  object  (uncorrected  for  scale  error)  =  50*2 -0*02207 -0*02935 

=  50*1486  cm.  at  18''*1. 

20.  Correction  of  Measurements  of  Length  to  Allow  for  the  Effects 
of  Temperature. — When  making  accurate  measurements  of  length  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  the  temperature  of  the  body  being  measured,  aa 
also  of  the  scale,  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that  bodies  change  their  length 
with  change  of  temperature,  the  length  will  differ  at  different  temperatures. 
It  is  only  at  some  fixed  temperature  that  the  divisions  of  a  standard  scale 
have  the  length  they  profess  to  have.  In  the  case  of  a  scale  divided  in 
metric  measure  the  divisions  are  generally  correct  at  0**  C.  Scales  divided 
in  English  measure  are  generally  correct  at  62'  F.,  or  16'**67  C.  If, 
when  making  a  measurement,  the  temperature  of  the  scale  is  higher 
than  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  correct,  each  of  the  divisions  will  be 
too  long  by  an  amount  which  depends  on  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
the  material  of  which  the  scale  is  composed  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temperature  exceeds  the  standard  temperature.  If  the  scale  is  of 
brass  it  will,  except  in  cases  where  the  utmost  refinement  is  required, 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  that  the  coefficient  of  ex^jansion  is 
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0'0000187 ;  while  if  the  scale  is  made  of  steel,  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion  may  be  taken  as  0*000011.  The  method  of  correcting  a  length 
measurement  for  the  temperature  of  the  scale  is  given  below,  where  the 
measurement  given  on  p.  52  is  reduced. 

The  excess  of  the  length  of  the  scale  over  its  nominal  value  at  50*1 
cm.,  as  derived  from  the  tabulated  set  of  corrections,  is  -  0*0028,  that 
hi,  the  true  distance  between  the  zero  graduation  and  50*1  at  a  tempera- 
tare  of  0'  C.  is  50*9972.  Hence,  applying  this  correction,  the  length  of 
the  ol>ject  becomes  50*1458.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  scale  is 
0*0000187.  Hence  the  actual  distance  between  the  zero  and  50*1458 
at  a  temperature  of  18^*1  is 

501458(1  +0*0000187 .  18*1), 
or  50*1628. 

The  above  results  would  be  entered  thus — 

Uncorrected  length  at  18"*1    .         .         .  « 60*1486  cm. 

Correction  for  error  of  scale  at  0*    .         .  =  -  '0028   „ 

Corrected  length,  scale  at  18'*1       .         .  =50*1458   „ 
Correction  to  aUow  for  expansion  of  scale 

between  0*  and  18'*1  .         .  =+-0170   „ 

Corrected  length  of  body  at  18'-1  .         .  =50*1628   „ 

If  we  required  the  length  of  the  body  at  any  fixed  temperature,  say, 
0*  C,  then  a  knowledge  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  would  be  neces- 
saiy.  The  body  measured  in  the  above  example  being  made  of  brass, 
we  may  assume  its  coefficient  of  expansion  as  0*0000187.  The  length  at 
0*  would  then  be  given  by 

50*1628{1  -  0*0000187  x  18*1}. 

When  applying  corrections  for  temperature,  particularly  when  they 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  standard,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
correct  sign  is  used. 

21.  The  Cathetometer. — The  comparator  is  only  suitable  for  measur- 
ing lengths  when  the  object  can  be  rested  in  a  horizontal  position  on  the 
base  of  the  instrument.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  length  to  be  measured 
is  vertical,  as,  for  instance,  the  height  of  a  column  of  liquid  in  a  tube. 
In  such  a  case  an  instrument  called  a  cathetometer  is  often  employed, 
though  of  late  years  the  arrangement  described  on  p.  58  is  frequently 
used  for  this  purpose,  since  it  avoids  many  of  the  errors  and  troublesome 
adjustments  which  are  involved  in  the  use  of  the  cathetometer. 

Cathetometers  are  of  many  patterns,  though  they  all  consist  of  an 
upright  slide  along  which  a  telescope  can  be  moved,  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
flcope  being  horizontal.  One  form  of  cathetometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
An  upright  metal  pillar  ab  is  fixed  to  a  heavy  metal  stand  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  made  to  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis,  the  rotation  being  limited 
when  necessary  by  two  adjustable  stops.     The  pUlar  has  a  scale  engraved 
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along  one  face.     The  telescope  T  is  supported  by  a  carriage  which    can 

slide  along  the  pillar,  a  second  carriage  d  sliding  along  the  same  pillar 

being  connected  with  the  carriage  which  sapports  the  telescope  by  a 

micrometer  screw  b.     This  carriage  D  can  be  clamped  to  the  piUar,  aii<l 

then  by  turning  the  screw  s  the  telescope  can  be  moved  np  or  dowTi 

through  a  small  distance  and  so 

its  position  adjusted.    The  position 

of  the  carriage  o  can  be  read  off 

on  the  scale  on  the  pillar  by  means 

of  a  Terrier  v.      A  spiritlevel    i. 

serves  to  show  when  the  axis  of 

the  telescope  is  horizontal,  and  a 

screw  p  serres  to  slightly  tilt  the 

telescope,  and  thus  permits  of  its 

axis  b^ng  adjusted. 

The  cross-wires  of  the  telescope 
are  attached  to  a  ring,  which  ring 
is  supported  by  four  screws,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  19.  These  screws 
pass  through  holes  in  the  side 
of  the  t«lescope  tube  and  are 
threaded  into  the  ring,  so  that 
by  slackening  off  one  screw  and 
tightening  the  opposite  one  the 
position  of  the  ring,  and  hence  also 
of  the  cross-wires,  can  be  altered. 

The  line  joining  the  centre  of 
tiie  object-glass  to  the  intersection 
of  the  cross-wires  is  called  the 
optic  axis  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  object  in  having  the  cross- 
wires  adjustable  is  to  allow  of  the 
optic  axis  being  made  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  tube  of  the  tele- 
scope. This  adjustment,  which  is 
generally  referred  to  as  the  col- 
limation  adjustment,  is  performed 
by  turning  the  telescope  to  some 

fairly  distant  object  ha^^ogasharp 

Fio.  18.  horizontal  edge  or  lire,  and  bring- 

ing the  horizontal  wire  into  coin- 
cidence with  the  image  of  this  edge.  The  telescope  is  then  turned  about 
its  own  axis  through  180°,  the  springs  or  clamps  which  hold  it  to  the 
carriage  having  been  loosened  if  necessary.  If  the  horizontal  wire  still 
coincides  with  the  image  of  the  edge,  this  wire  is  correctly  adjusted ;  if  nol^ 
the  cross-wire  must  be  moved  half-way  between  its  position  and  the  image 
of  the  edge.     It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  two  or 
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three  times  before  the  adjuatment  ia  complete.     The  vertical  wire  miut 

be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner.     When  both  wires  are  adjusted,  then  on 

rotating  the  telescope  the  iiit«raection  of  the  wirei  ought  not  to  moTS 

retatiTely  to  the  image  formed  In 

the  taleacope.     When  the  collimv 

tioa  of  the  telescope  ia  correct  we 

are  then  certain  that  if  we  arrange 

that   the  axis  of  the  tube  of  the 

telescope    is    horizontal,  then    the 

optic  ana  of  the  telescope  will  also 

be  horizontal.  I 

When  bwng  used  to  meaBOre  a  I 
Tertical  distance  a  cathetometer  has 
to  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 
(1)  The  vertical  column  which 
carries  the  scale,  and  on  which  tha 
telescope  slides,  must  be  tmlj 
▼ertical;  (2)  as  the  telescope  ia 
moved  up  and  down   the  column  ^^^  ^g 

the    axis   of    tlie    telescope    most 

remain  parallel  to  some  fixed  direction.     The  fixed  direction  chosen 
ia  a  horizontal  plane. 

As  an  exercise  ia  the  use  of  the  cathetometer,  hang  up  a  standard 
metie  scale  or  other  finely  divided  scale.  By  means  of  a  plumb  line 
attached  to  the  stand  which  carries  the  scale,  adjust  the  scale  so  that  it 
is  accurately  vertical.  Find,  l^  moving  backwards  and  forwards  a  piece 
of  paper  on  which  there  is  some  writing,  the  shortest  distance  at  which 
the  cathetometer  telescope  will  focns  an  object.  Place  the  catbetomet«r 
at  a  distance  from  the  suspended  scale  slightly  greater  than  this  distance, 
and  in  fmch  a  position  that  the  scale  on  the  cathetometer  can  be  con- 

The  first  adjustment  to  make  is  to  set  the  axis  of  the  telescope  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  leveL  To  do  this  adjust  the  inclination  of  the  telescope, 
either  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws  at  the  base  or  by  the  screw  r,  till 
the  babble  is  at  the  centre  of  the  scale.  Then  remove  the  level,  and 
leaving  the  telescope  untouched  turn  the  level  end  for  end.  If  the  bubble 
is  not  now  at  the  centre  of  the  scale  bring  it  half-way  back  by  tilting  the 
telescope  by  the  screw  v,  and  the  other  half  by  means  of  the  adjosting 
screw  attached  to  the  level  itoelf.  It  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to 
repeat  the  revenal  two  or  three  times  before  the  adjustment  is  complete. 

Great  care  most  be  taken  when  reading  or  adjusting  the  level  not 
to  heat  the  tube,  either  by  breathing  on  it  or  by  touching  it  with  the 
hand.  The  extent  to  which  a  trifling  amount  of  heat  can  affect  the  read- 
ing can  be  tested  by  lightly  touching  the  tnbe  near  one  end  of  the  bubble 
for  a  few  seconds.  The  bubble  will  be  found  to  move  towards  the 
heated  end,  and  it  wiU  be  some  little  time  before  it  mtums  to  its  correct 
position. 
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The  next  adjustment  to  be  made  is  to  set  the  column  of  the  catheto- 
meter  vertical.  To  do  this  turn  the  column  till  the  telescope  is  parallel 
to  the  line  joining  two  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the  base,  and  by  turning 
these  screws  bring  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level  to  the  centre  of  the 
scale.  Next  turn  the  column  through  180",  and  if  the  bubble  is  not  at 
the  centre  of  the  scale  bring  it  half-way  back  by  turning  the  levelling 
screws,  and  the  other  half-way  by  turning  the  screw  r  (Fig.  1 8).  Now  turn 
the  column  so  that  the  telescope  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the 
two  levelling  screws  that  have  been  used  up  to  now,  and  bring  the  bubble 
back  to  the  central  position  by  turning  the  remaining  levelling  screw.  It 
will  generally  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  adjustment,  as  moving  the  third 
screw  will  often  slightly  throw  out  the  adjustment  of  the  others.  When 
the  adjustment  is  complete  the  level  bubble  ought  ^to  remain' at  the  zero 
of  its  scale,  whatever  the  direction  in  which  the  telescope  is  turned.' 

The  theory  of  this  adjustment  is  as  follows : — Suppose  ab  (Fig.  20) 
represents  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  OD  that  of  the  telescope. 

On  turning  the*  instrument  through  180* 
the  verticai  axis  remains  unaltered,  but 
the  telescope  takes  up  the  position  o'd'. 
Now  if  a  is  the  angle  the  vertical  axis 
makes  with  the  vertical,  then  the  angle 
between  C^d'  and  the  horizontal  is  2a. 
Hence  if  the  bubble  of  the  telescope  level 
is  brought  half-way  back  by  moving  the 
vertical  axis  through  an  angle  a,  the  tele- 
scope would  be  in  the  position  o'V, 
making  an  angle  a  with  the  horizontal. 
Hence  when  the  other  half  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  bubble  is  taken  out  by  the 
screw  which  tilts  the  telescope,  the  axis 
of  this  latter  takes  up  the  horizontal 
position  o^'d"'. 

Yjq^  20.  "^^^  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  must 

now  be  focused  on  the  cross-wires  and 
the  telescope  on  the  scale  by  the  method  given  on  p.  49,  so  that 
there  is  no  parallax.  The  adjustments  of  the  instrument  being  com- 
plete, set  the  telescope  so  that  the  horizontal  cross-wire  coincides  with 
the  lower  division  of  the  suspended  scale,  and  then  read  the  vernier  on 
the  cathetometer  scale.  Next  move  the  telescope  up  so  that  the  hori- 
zontal cross-wire  coincides  with  the  image  of  the  upper  division  of  the 
scale.  If  the  level  bubble  is  found  to  be  exactly  at  the  zero  of  its  scale, 
the  vernier  can  now  be  read.  If  the  telescope  is  not  exactly  level  adjust 
its  position  by  means  of  the  screw  f,  and  then  again  set  the  cross-wire  to 
coincidence  with  the  upper  division  of  the  scale,  and  if  the  telescope  has 
still  remained  level  read  the  vernier.  The  difference  between  the  two 
readings  of  the  vernier  wiU  give  the  distance  between  the  two  divisions 
of  the  scale  in  terms  of  the  cathetometer  scale.     As  a  check  on  the  results 
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the  adjustment  of  the  cathetometer  ought  to  be  thrown  out  and  then 
made  again  and  the  measurement  repeated. 

To  obtain  some  idea  of  the  accuracy  which  a  careful  observer  may 
expect  to  get,  examine  the  yernier  and  find  the  smallest  movement  which 
conld  be  read.  Twice  this  amount  will  be  the  largest  error  in  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  positions  of  the  telescope  which  ought  to  be 
obtained  in  any  setting.  This  distance,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
equal  the  distance  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  scale  which  was 
measured,  for  the  cathetometer  scale  may  not  have  been  vertical,  or,  what 
is  of  very  much  greater  importance,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  may  not 
have  been  exactly  parallel  when  making  the  two  readings  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  object.  To  ascertain  what  influence  on  the  final  result  a  possible 
error  in  this  adjustment  may  make,  we  require  to  know  through  what 
angle  the  telescope  has  to  be  tilted  to  cause  the  level  bubble  to  move 
through  one  division  of  its  scale,  and,  further,  within  what  fraction  of  a 
division  of  the  level  we  are  able  to  read  and  adjust  the  position  of  the 
bubble.  The  angle  through  which  the  telescope  has  to  be  tilted  so  that  the 
bubble  may  move  through  one  division  may  be  determined  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — ^By  means  of  the  screw  f  tilt  the  telescope  so  that  the 
bubble  is  near  one  end  of  the  scale,  and  then  read  the  division  of  the 
suspended  scale  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  cross-wire  of  the  telescope 
and  the  position  of  the  bubble.  Next  tilt  the  telescope  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  again  read  the  scale  and  bubble.  Let  the  difference  of  the 
readings  on  the  suspended  scale  be  «,  and  the  difference  in  the  positions 
of  the  bubble,  expressed  in  divisions  of  the  level  scale,  be  b.  Measure 
the  distance  between  the  pivot  about  which  the  telescope  turns  when 
tilted  by  the  screw  f  and  the  suspended  scale,  and  call  it  D.  Then  if  a 
is  the  angle  through  which  the  telescope  has  been  tilted  we  have 

"'.i/2)  =  tan-, 
2'  2 

or  since  a  is  very  small 

8 

Hence  one  division  of  the  level  scale  corresponds  to  a  tilt  of  a/b  ex- 
pressed in  circular  measure,  or  to  206300  a/b  seconds  of  arc. 

If,  now,  an  examination  of  the  level  indicates  that  we  are  not  able  to 
fix  the  reading  to  less  than  1/nth  of  a  division  of  the  scale,  this  means 
that  the  two  positions  of  the  telescope  may  have  been  inclined  to  one 
another  when  measuring  the  scale  by  1/nth  of  the  angle  found  for  one 
division.  Hence,  knowing  the  distance  of  the  telescope  from  the  scale, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  length  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  this  un- 
certainty of  level  can  immediately  be  calculated. 

22.  Measurement  of  a  Vertical  Length  by  Means  of  a  Separate 
Scale  and  Beading  Telescopes. — ^The  cathetometer  is  by  no  means  a 
wtisfactory  instrument  with  which  to  measure  a  vertical  distance.     In 
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the  first  place,  in  order  to  give  results  which  are  at  all  accurate  it  13 
necessary  that  the  instniment  should  bo  constructed  with  very  great 
care  as  to  its  deaign  and  workmanship,  which  makes  the  instrunient 
very  costly.  Secondly,  the  adjnstmenta  which  have  to  be  made  are 
troublesome  and  require  repeating  at  each  reading,  so  that  it  takes  a 
very  considerable  time  to  make  a  meaanrement.  Thirdly,  unless  the 
instrument  is  supported  on  a  masonry  pillar  the  weight  of  the  observer 
will  bend  the  floor  sufficiently  to  alter  the  level  of  the  telescope,  and 
hence  influence  the  readings.    Fourthly,  the  presence  of  the  observer'a 


body  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  divided  scale  on  the  catheto- 
metor  column  causes  a  very  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  what  ia  the 
actual  temperature  of  this  scale,  and  hence  the  actual  distance  between 
the  divisions.  These  objections  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obviated  by 
separating  the  scale  with  which  the  object  is  to  be  compared  from  the 
telescope  used  in  making  the  comparison  and  placing  this  scale  as  near 
to  the  object  as  possible,  while  the  telescope  simply  serves  to  transfer  the 
length  from  the  object  to  the  scale.  The  method  of  measuring  thus 
resembles  that  used  with  the  comparator,  except  that  in  place  of  moving 
the  object  and  replacing  it  by  the  scale  while  the  microscopes  are  ke)it 
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fixed,  the  object  and  scale  are  here  kept  fixed,  and  the  \iBrtical  column 
which  carries  the  telescopes  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis. 

The  method  of  supporting  the  scale  s,  and  one  form  of  upright  for 

carrying  the  telescopes,  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.     The  telescopes  are  each 

provided  with  a  micrometer  screw  M^  and  M^,  by  means  of  which  the 

horizontal  cross-wire  can  be  moved  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  amount  of 

the  movement  being  read  off  on  the  divided  head  of  the  screw.     When 

making  an  observation  the  scale  must  be  placed  as  near  to  the  object  as 

is  convenient,  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  telescopes  as  the  object. 

Using  a  plumb  line  as  a  guide,  the  scale  must  be  made  vertical.    The 

axis  about  which  the  column  ab,  which  carries  the  telescopes,  turns 

must  be  set  accurately  vertical.    This  is  done  in  exactly  the  same  way 

as  was  described  in  the  case  of  the  cathetometer  (p.  56).     Next  the 

axes  of  the  telescopes  must  be  made  horizontal,  which  is  also  done  by 

the  method  previously  described  (p.  55),  namely,  by  first  turning  the 

telescopes  on  their  ▼'s  and  adjusting  the  cross- wires  so  that  the  line  of 

collimation  is  parallel  to  the  tube  on  which  the  level  rests  and  which 

itself  rests  in  the  v's,  and  secondly  by  reversing  the  level  till  the  reading 

of  the  bubble  is  the  same  in  either  position. 

The  telescopes  and  scale  being  in  adjustment,  bring  the  cross-wires 
of  the  telescopes  to  coincide  with  the  upper  and  lower  marks  on  the 
object,  and  read  the  two  micrometers  M^  and  Mj.  Now  turn  the 
column  carrpng  the  telescopes  so  that  the  scale  is  seen  in  the  telescopes, 
and  take  the  readings  of  each  of  the  micrometers  when  the  cross-wires 
coincide  in  turn  with  each  of  the  division  lines  of  the  scale  on  either  side 
of  the  positions  they  occupied  after  being  adjusted  on  the  object.  From 
these  readings  the  fractions  of  a  scale  division  can  be  immediately 
deduced,  exactly  as  was  described  in  the  case  of  the  comparator  (§  19). 

In  cases  where  an  accuracy  of  a  tenth  or  twentieth  of  a  millimetre  is 
sufficient)  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  methods  of  measuring 
a  length,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  so  long  as  the  scale  can  be 
brought  within  about  2  cms.  of  the  object,  is  to  use  a  scale  divided  on 
lookmg-glass.  The  glass  used  must  be  not  less  than  7  mm.  thick.  Such 
glass,  silvered  on  the  back,  can  be  obtained  in  strips  of  about  6  or  8  cms. 
wide,  and  up  to  about  a  metre  long,  from  most  makers  of  pier  glasses. 
These  strips  are  the  wastage  when  the  glass  is  cut  to  size  to  fit  the  frames. 
The  method  of  dividing  such  a  scale  is  described  in  the  Appendix. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  such  a  mirror  scale  to  the 
measurement  of  a  length  we  may  take  the  measure-  rv    ^^ 

ment  of  vapour  density  described  in  §  99. 

23.  The  Optical  Lever. — The  optical  lever  consists 
of  a  lozenge-shaped  metal  plate  ▲  (Fig.  22),  having 
four  needle-points    projecting'  from    the   under    side, 
and  a  mirror  m  attached  to  the  upper  side.     The  two  middle  needle- 
points project  a  very  little  farther  than  the  end  ones,  so  that  when 
the  lever  i3  placed  on  a  plane  surface  it  can  rock  slightly  about  the 
middle  points.     In  addition  to  the  lever,  a  stand  with  a  piece  of  good 
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plate  glass  cemented  to  the  top  will  be  required,  also  a  reading  telescope 
with  a  vertical  scale.  A  convenient  form  of  reading  telescope  is  shown 
in  Fig.  23.     The  telescope  can  be  moved  up  and  down  along  the  vertical 

rod,  and  clamped  by  means  of  the  screw  a. 
The  telescope  can  also  be  moved  about  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  clamped  by  the  screw  b. 
A  scale  s  can  be  placed  either  vertical  when 
measuring  rotations  about  a  horizontal 
axis,  or  horizontal  when  measuring  rota- 
tions about  a  vertical  axis. 

Set  up  the 'stand  for  the  lever  on  a 

]   shelf  attaiched  to  the  wall,  or  on  a  very 

;  firm  table,  and  place  the  telescope  at   a 

distance  of  about  a  metre  from  the  stand, 

and  focus  on  the  scale  as  seen  reflected 

in  the  mirror  of  the  lever. 

The  readings  of  the  scale  must  now  be 

taken  when  the  lever  is  tilted,  so  as  to 

rest  first  on  the  front  leg  and  then  on  the 

back,  and  let  the  difference  of  the  readings 

be  d.     We  will  suppose  that  the  thickness 

of  a  piece  of  microscope  cover  glass  has 

to  be  measured.     The  cover  glass  having 

been  well  cleaned  is  placed  on  the  stand 

in  such  a  way  that  the  central  legs  of  the 

lever  rest  on  the  cover  glass,  but  the  end  legs 

are  clear  of  the  edge  and  rest  on  the  plate 

glass.     The  readings  of  the  scale,  as  the  lever  rests  first  on  one  end  leg 

and  then  on  the  other,  must  again  be  taken,  the  difference  now  being  D. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  placed  beneath  the  central  legs  is  given  by 

where  I  is  half  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  end  legs,  and  L  is 
the  distance  between  the  mirror  and  the  scale. 

Suppose  that  when  the  lever  is  placed  on  a  plane  surface  the 
angle  through  which  it  rocks  is  a.  This  also  is  the  angle  through  which 
the  mirror  turns,  and  since  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  turns 
through  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  turns  (Watson's 
Fhyiics,  p.  441),  it  follows  that  the  angle  included  between  the  two  rays 
MO  and  MF  (Fig.  24)  is  2a.     But  if  a  is  small,  we  have  2a^ov/MQ  =  dfL, 

Now  DE  is  the  amount  by  which  the  central  legs  project  beyond  the  end 
legs.     From  the  triangle  adb  we  have 

DEjAD  =  tan  DAE^  tan  a/2, 

or  Z>iJ?=i  tan  a/2  = /a/5, 

since  a  is  small. 


Kio.  23. 
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Hence,  substituting  for  a  the  value  already  obtained, 

Whte  the  lever  is  placed  with  its  central  legs  on  a  plate  of  thickness 
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%  and  the  difference  in  the  readings  on  the  scale  is  Z>,  we  have  in  the 
same  way 

Dl 


Hence 


*-'-nr- 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  obtaining  the  above  formula  we  have 
supposed  that  the  angle  through  which  the  lever  is  tilted  is  small,  hence 
the  central  legs  must  not  project  more  than  one  or  two  tenths  of  a 
millimetre  beyond  the  end  legs,  and  the  lever  must  only  be  used  for 
measuring  thin  plates. 

24.  To  Measure  the  Badins  of  Ourvature  of  a  Spherical  Surface 
with,  the  Optical  Lever. — The  optical  lever  can  be  employed  to  measure 
the  radius  of  a  spherical  surface,  such  as  a  lens  or  mirror,  so  long  as  the 
radius  of  curvature  is  large  and  the  surface  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  all 
the  legs  of  the  lever  to  rest  on  the  surface.  The  method  of  making  the 
measurement  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding 
section,  except  that  the  lens  will  require  supporting  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  not  rock  as  the  lever  rocks,  which  may  be  done  by  attaching  it 
with  some  soft  wax. 

If  2>  is  the  difference  in  the  scale  readings  when  the  lever  is  placed 
on  the  spherical  surface,  then  the  radius  of  curvature  R  of  the  surface 
is  given  by 
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where  6  is  half  the  distance  between  the  central  legs.  To  deduce  this 
formula,  let  the  end  legs  touch  the  lens  at  the  points  ac  (Fig.  25,  a), 
and  the  centre  legs  at  the  points  ee  (Fig.  25,  6).      Through  the  mid 


(a) 


(i) 
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point  o  of  AG  draw  the  perpendicular  ofg.  Then  if  R  is  the  radius  of 
the  sphere  of  which  the  surface  is  a  part,  that  is,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
AGO,  we  have  (Euclid,  III.  35) 

0G{2E  -OG)^  A0\ 

But  if  22  is  large,  ao  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  end 
and  middle  legs.  _ 

Hence,  neglecting  the  square  of  the  small  distance  og^  we  have 

2/2.0^  =  2^(^+  FO)  =  P. 

But  by  tilting  the  lever  we  measure  the  distance  fo,  so  that 

'FO^KD-  d)liL. 
Also  from  Fig.  25  (6),  we  see  in  the  same  way  that 

2R:GF=EF^--}^. 


Hence 


or 


-R  =  -, 


62  +  2JW(2>-c2)/4Z,  =  /«, 
2L     /«-62        2L       {l  +  h){l-h) 


D-d       I 


D-d 
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WEIQHINO 

25.  The  Balance. — ^The  theoretically  perfect  balance  beam  would  be 
one  in  which  the  three  knife-edges  were  in  the  same  plane,  and  were 
parallel  to  one  another.  Further,  they  would  remain  so  whatever  the  load 
in  the  pans.  Practically,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  above  conditions,  although  in  a  well-made  balance  they 
are  so  nearly  fulfilled  as  to  produce  practically  negligible  errors.  It  can 
easily  be  shown  that  if  the  central  knife-edge  is  below  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  terminal  knife-edges  then  the  balance  will  be  more  sensitive  with 
a  large  load  than  with  a  small  one.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  central 
knife-edge  is  above  the  terminal  ones  the  sensitiveness  will  decrease  as 
the  load  increases.  Thus  if  the  relative  position  of  the  knife-edges  did 
not  alter  as  the  load  was  varied  we  could,  by  measuring  the  change  of 
sensitiveness  with  change  of  load,  determine  the  relative  positions  of  the 
knife-edges.  Owing,  however,  to  unavoidable  flexure  of  the  beam  with 
increasing  loads  the  relative  positions  of  the  knife-edges  alters  as  the 
load  is  increased.  Makers  generally  arrange  that  the  central  knife-edge 
is  a  little  below  the  terminal  ones  when  there  is  no  load  in  the  pans. 
Thus  at  first  the  sensitiveness  increases  as  the  load  increases.  When, 
owing  to  the  flexure  of  the  beam,  all  three  knife-edges  are  in  the  same 
plane,  then  for  small  changes  of  load  in  this  neighbourhood  the  sensitive- 
ness will  not  vary.  If  the  load  is  increased  above  this  point  the  terminal 
knife-edges  will  be  below  the  central  one,  and  so  the  sensitiveness  will 
decrease  as  the  load  is  further  increased. 

If  the  terminal  knife-edges  are  not  parallel  to  the  central  one,  then,  if 
the  scale  pan  stirrup  were  so  constructed  that  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  weight  placed  in  the  pan  we  could  cause  either  one  or  other  end  of 
the  terminal  knife-edge  to  carry  the  weight,  we  should  alter  the  arm  of  the 
lever  at  which  the  pan  and  its  contents  works,  and  so  change  the  position 
of  equilibrium  of  the  balance.  In  order  that  this  may  not  occur  in 
practice,  owing  to  the  slight  unavoidable  errors  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
knife-edges,  the  pan  supports  are  made  with  one  or  more  movable  links, 
such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  26,  so  that  wherever  in  the  pan  the  weight  is 
placed  the  weight  may  be  distributed  uniformly  along  the  knife-edge,  or 
at  any  rate  the  distribution  of  the  weight  along  the  knife-edge  may 
remain  unaltered. 

The  accuracy  of  the  adjustment  of  the  terminal  knife-edges  to 
parallelism  to  the  central  knife-edge  may  be  tested  by  doing  away  with 
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the  freedom  to  swing  about  the  point  ▲  of  the  scale  pan,  for  which 
purpose  some  balances  have  a  set  screw,  b,  provided.  Place  a  weight  of 
about  a  quarter  the  maximum  the  balance  is  supposed  to  carry  at  the  edge 
of  the  pan  farthest  from  the  front  of  the  balance-case,  and  counterpoise 

by  placing  wei^ts  in  the  other  pan.  Then 
move  the  weight  in  the  clamped  pan  to  the 
edge  nearest  the  front  of  the  case,  and  see 
whether  the  balance  is  stUl  in  equilibrium. 
In  practice,  however,  the  more  important 
thing  to  test  is  whether,  when  the  pans  are 
not  clamped  but  are  allowed  all  the  freedom 
that  the  construction  permits,  on  changing 
the  position  of  the  weights  in  the  pan  the 
equilibrium  of  the  balance  is  affected.  If 
any  measurable  difference  is  found  it  shows 
that  the  knife-edges  are  out  of  adjustment, 
and  that  the  pan  supports  are  not  sufficiently 
free  to  eliminate  the  error  thus  introduced. 
If  cleaning  the  links,  or  whatever  arrange- 
ment is  used  to  secure  the  freedom  of  tiie 
pans,  does  not  remedy  the  matter  the 
balance  must  be  sent  back  to  the  makers  to 
have  the  knife-edges  readjusted,  since  this  adjustment  is  one  which  no 
one  but  a  practised  balance-maker  can  perform  satisfactorily.  When 
using  a  balance  it  is  always  advisable  to  be  careful  to  place  the  weights, 
<fec.,  in  the  pans  in  such  a  way  that  the  pans  hang  in  about  the  same 
position  that  they  occupy  when  no  load  is  in  the  pans. 

The  weights  of  the  pans  and  their  supports  ought  to  be  the  same, 
though  their  exact  equality  is  not  essential.  To  test  whether  they  are 
of  equal  weight,  remove  the  two  pans  and  adjust  the  vane  of  the  beam 
so  thiat  the  pointer  is  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Then  attach  the  pans  and 
read  the  position  of  the  pointer.  Interchange  the  pans  and  supports  and 
again  read  the  position  of  the  pointer.  The  readings  corresponding  to 
the  two  positions  of  the  scale  pans  and  supports  ought  to  be  the  same. 
If  they  are  different,  they  can  be  adjusted  to  equality  by  carefully  filing  the 
bottom  of  the  heavier  pan  or  adding  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  to  the  lighter. 
The  pans  having  been  adjusted  to  approximate  equality,  the  beam 
may  be  brought  to  the  horizontal  position,  that  is,  the  pointer  to  the 
middle  of  the  scale,  by  adjusting  the  vane  on  the  beam.  As  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  continually  readjusting  the  vane,  unless  the  pointer, 
when  there  is  no  load  on  the  pans,  comes  to  rest  at  some  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  scale,  it  is  better  not  to  alter  the  vane,  but  to  take  the 
reading  corresponding  to  no  load  as  the  zero. 

Balances  nowadays  are  made  with  very  much  shorter  beams  Uian 
they  used  to  be,  the  requisite  sensitiveness  being  obtained  by  using  a 
long  pointer  and  reading  lens  or  microscope.  The  advantage  of  the 
short  beam  is  that  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  balance  is  considerably 
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reduced,  while  the  beam  iteelf  can  be  m&de  mach  lighter  withoat  loaa  of 
rigidity.  In  some  balances  a  mirror  is  attached  to  the  beam,  and  the 
deflectionB  are  read  either  with  a  telescope  and  scale  or  with  a  lamp  and 
scale,  aa  described  in  g  170. 

Oa  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  beam,  if  the  rider  lued  weighed  a 
centigram,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  miiligrams  and  fractions  of  a 
milligram,  were  moved  from  the  centra  of  die  beam  to  the  end,  the 
gndoations  of  the  beam  would  need  to  be  very  close,  rendering  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  position  of  the  rider      Tot  this  reason  in 


short  beam  balances  it  i£  nsiial  to  employ  a  rider  which  weighs  only  half 
a  centigram  and  to  attach  to  the  front  of  the  beam  a  light  scale  de, 
fig.  27,  the  graduated  portion  being  of  the  same  length  aa  ^e  distance 
between  the  end  knife-edges.  The  rider  is  then  placed  on  this  scale, 
and  the  vane,  by  means  of  which  the  beam  is  balanced,  is  so  adjusted 
that  when  the  rider  is  at  the  extreme  left-hand  edge  (i.e.  at  the  zero  of 
the  graduations)  the  pointer  of  the  balance  ia  at  zero.  When  the  rider 
is  at  the  extreme  right-hand  end  of  the  scale  the  effect  is  as  if  half  a 
centigram  bad  been  moved  to  the  end  of  an  arm  twice  as  long  as  the 
balance  arms,  that  is,  as  if  the  weights  in  the  right-hand  pan  i^  been 
increased  by  1  centigram.     Thos  the  rider  scale  ia  twice  aa  open  as  it 
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would  be  with  the  old  arrangement.  The  separate  scale  to  carry  the 
rider  has  a  further  great  advantage  in  that  it  allows  of  the  rider  bein^ 
placed  as  near  as  we  like  to  its  zero  position ;  while  in  the  old  arrange- 
ment, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  gravity  bob,  it  was  usually  impossible 
to  place  the  rider  very  near  the  centre  of  the  beam. 

26.  Weighing  by  the  Method  of  Oscillation  and  to  Compare  the 
LengtliB  of  the  Arms  of  the  Balance. — If  a  balance  is  to  be  sensitive 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  friction  between  the  knife-edges  and  the 
planes  to  the  minimum,  so  that  a  good  balance,  unless  some  special 
device  is  provided  for  damping  the  oscillations,  will  make  a  great 
number  of  vibrations  before  the  beam  comes  to  rest.  Thus  if  we  had 
to  wait  in  every  case  till  the  pointer  came  to  rest  before  we  could  take 
a  reading,  the  operation  of  weighing  would  take  a  very  long  time.  It 
is,  however,  unnecessary  to  wait  till  the  balance  comes  to  rest,  for  we 
can,  by  observing  the  readings  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  turning 
points  of  the  pointer  as  the  balance  swings,  calculate  what  would  be  the 
reading  corresponding  to  the  position  of  rest.  This  method  of  per- 
forming a  weighing,  which  must  always  be  used  when  we  are  attempting 
to  perform  the  weighing  with  the  utmost  accuracy  with  which  the  balance 
is  capable,  is  called  the  method  of  oscillation. 

Confusion  and  possible  error  will  be  saved  if  the  scale  of  a  balance 
with  which  the  method  of  vibrations  is  to  be  used  is  numbered  from  the 
left,  the  extreme  left  being  called  0,  the  middle  division  50,  and  the 
extreme  right-hand  division  100. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine  the  zero.  For  this  purpose  gently 
raise  and  lower  two  or  three  times  the  beam  from  off  the  arrestors,  to 
ensure  that  the  planes  have  settled  down  into  their  correct  positiona. 
Next  raise  the  beam  in  such  a  way  that  the  pointer  swings  over  between 
five  and  ten  divisions  on  either  side  of  the  zero,  and  after  the  beam  has 
made  two  or  three  swings  to  get  into  a  state  of  regular  motion,  read  the 

turning  points  of  the  pointer  on  the  scale.  The 
turning  points  must  be  estimated  to  within  a  tenth 
of  a  division  of  the  scale,  and  if  the  divisions  are 
at  all  fine  a  lens  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  balance 
case  will  be  found  of  great  assistance.  Since  a 
A  lens  will  often  be  used  for  reading  a  scale,  it  is 
convenient  to  have  several  having  a  focal  length 
of  about  5  cm.  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  placed  in  any  desired  position.  One  of  the 
simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  convenient, 
forms  of  mounting  is  to  have  the  lens  fixed  in 
FiQ.  28.  ft  brass  hoop,  this  hoop  being  soldered  to  a  short 

length  of  lead  wire  a  (Fig.  28).  The  lower  end  of 
the  lead  wire  is  attached  to  a  small  base  piece  niade  of  lead,  and  by 
bending  the  lead  wire  the  lens  can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  position. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  balances  the  pointer  swings  in  front  of  the 
scale,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  parallax.  For  this  purpose  the 
pointer  ought  to  be  bent  so  that  it  only  just  clears  the  surface  of  the 
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scale.  If  a  lens  is  used,  then  parallax  can  be  avoided  by  arrangiDg  that 
the  eye  always  occupies  the  same  position  relative  to  the  lens.  This 
can  be  secured  by  sticking  a  piece  of  paper  to  the  front  glass  of  the 
balance  case  with  a  small  hole  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  eye  is 
placed  opposite  the  hole  the  scale  can  be  focused. 

When  taking  the  turning  points  of  the  pointer  of  the  balance,  readings 
must  be  taken  on  both  sides  of  the  position  of  rest  of  the  pointer  and  an 
odd  number  of  readings  must  be  made,  so  that  the  first  and  last  turning 
points  observed  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  zero.  It  will  in  general  bo 
found  best  to  take  five  readings,  two  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
Then  take  the  mean  of  the  three  readings  corresponding  to  the  turning 
points  in  one  direction  and  the  mean  of  the  two  in  the  other,  and  the 
mean  of  these  two  means  will  be  the  scale  reading  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  rest.  The  reason  that  an  odd  number  of  elongations  have 
to  be  observed  is  that  the  arc  over  which  the  pointer  is  swinging  is 
continually  growing  less,  and  thus  if  we  only  took  two  observations,  say, 
one  to  the  left  and 
then  one  to  the  right,  ^ 

we  should  obtain  a 
position  of  rest  too  far 
to  the  left.  This  will 
be  at  once  apparent 
from  a  study  of  Fig. 

29.     In    tlua  figure  Fio.  29. 

the  abscissas  represent 

time,  and  the  oidinates  the  position  of  the  pointer  measured  from  the 
position  of  rest,  which  is  represented  by  the  axis  o  x.  The  elongations  are 
represented  by  the  ordinates  through  the  points  a,  b,  o,  d,  e.  The  mean 
of  the  first  two  elongations  would  give  the  point  F  as  the  position  of  rest, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  true  position  of  rest.  The  mean  of  any 
odd  number  of  elongations  obtained  as  above  wiU,  so  long  as  the  decrease 
in  the  successive  elongations  is  not  very  rapid,  represent  the  position  of 
rest  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  rest  ought  to  be  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  the  beam  being  arrested  between  each  observation.  If  the 
balance  is  working  satisfactorily,  the  values  obtained  for  the  position  of 
rest  ought  not  to  differ  by  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a  scale  division.  If 
larger  discrepancies  than  a  tenth  of  a  division  occur,  it  indicates  that 
the  balance  beam  is  not  swinging  freely,  or  that  there  are  air  currents 
within  the  balance  case  which  are  causing  the  beam  to  swing  unevenly. 
To  remedy  the  first  of  these  defects,  the  pan  supports  and  the  beam 
must  be  removed,  and  the  knife-edges  and  planes  be  gently  rubbed  with 
a  clean  piece  of  pith  or  soft  cork  and  then  dusted  with  a  camel's  hair 
pencil.  If  this  cleaning  does  not  remove  the  irregularity,  and,  further, 
the  rate  at  which  the  elongations  decrease  is  small,  then  probably  air 
currents  are  the  cause  of  ^e  irregularity.  These  air  currents  may  be 
produced  by  the  heat  from  a  neighbouring  gas  flame,  or  from  the  balance 
case  being  placed  too  near  a  window. 
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Having  determined  the  position  of  rest  when  there  is  no  load  in  the 
pans,  proceed  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the 
balance.  For  this  purpose  place  two  equal  weights  in  the  pans.  These 
weights  ought  to  be  about  half  the  maximum  load  the  balance  will 
carry,  so  that  for  a  balance  intended  to  carry  200  grams  a  weight 
of  100  grams  ought  to  be  placed  in  each  pan.  Adjust  the  position  of 
the  rider  so  that  it  is  at  the  nearest  milligram  division  ^  to  the  point 
it  would  have  to  occupy  to  bring  the  pointer  to  the  zero  position,  and 
determine  by  the  method  of  vibrations  the  position  of  rest  (a).  Then 
move  the  rider  so  as  to  alter  the  weight  on  one  side  by  1  milligram, 
and  again  determine  the  position  of  rest  (b).  The  weights  in  the  pans 
must  now  be  interchanged,  and  the  readings  (o  and  d)  for  two  positions 
of  the  rider  determined  as  before. 

From  the  two  sets  of  readings  before  and  after  changing  the  weight 
by  1  milligram  calculate  the  number  of  scale  divisions  which  cor- 
respond to  1  milligram,  or,  what  is  for  most  purposes  more  convenient, 
the  increase  of  weight  which  will  produce  a  deflection  of  one  scale 
division.  Let  W  and  W  be  the  true  weights  of  the  weights  placed  in 
the  pans,  which  true  weights  may,  and  probably  will,  d^er  from  their 
nominal  values.  When  IF  is  in  the  right-hand  pan  and  W*  in  the  left, 
calculate  the  weight  id  which  has  been  added  to  the  one  which  appears 
to  be  lighter,  say,  IF,  to  produce  equilibrium.  The  whole  number  of 
milligrams  in  w  will  be  obtained  from  the  position  of  the  rider  on  the 
beam,  and  the  tenths  and  hundredths  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  difference  between  the  scale  reading  for  the  zero  and  the  scale  reading 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  rest  (a)  above  by  the  weight  correspond- 
ing to  a  scale  division.  In  the  same  way  calculate  the  weight  w'  which 
must  be  added  to  TT  when  W  is  in  the  left-hand  pan  to  bring  the  balance 
to  the  zero  position.     The  quantity  to  may  be  either  positive  or  negative. 

Let  the  length  of  the  right-hand  arm  of  the  beam  be  caUed  Ej  and  that 
of  the  left  L.  Then  in  the  first  position  of  the  weights  we  have  (  W+  w)R 
^W'L,  and  in  the  second  position  WR^{W-\-io')L,  Multiplying 
these  two  equations  together  we  get  W'{W+w)B?=^  W\  JF+w')M 


Thus 


i 


1      ^''^ 


1   •" 


(l  +  ^+)0-2¥  +  ) 


V)  -V 

>  In  the  case  of  a  very  sensitive  balance  the  position  of  the  rider  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  division  in  the  scale  whioh  carries  the  rider,  while  the 
change  in  the  position  of  the  rider  made  to  determine  the  senBitiveness  will 
have  to  be  less  than  1  mOligTam. 
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For  as  w  and  tc^  are  amall  compared  with  W  or  W\  we  may  neglect  the 

terms  in  squares  and  higher  powers  of  -^  and  ^ 

If  the  arms  are  found  to  he  unequal  it  will  he  necessary  either  to 
correct  all  weighings  hy  multiplying  them  hy  the  ratio  of  the  arms 
determined  in  this  way,  a  process  which  is  not  very  satisfactory  if  great 
accuracy  is  desired,  since  owing  to  unequal  heating  of  the  two  arms 
this  ratio  may  not  be  constant;  or  we  may  so  conduct  the  weighings 
that  the  ratio  of  the  lengths  of  the  arms  is  eliminated  from  the  result. 
There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  performed.  One  method, 
called  the  method  of  double  weighing,  or  Gauss's  method,  is  to  weigh 
the  body  first  when  it  is  placed  in  the  right-hand  pan,  and  then  when 
it  IB  placed  in  the  left-hand  pan.  Let  tibe  apparent  weights  be  w  and 
t^ ;  then  if  IF  is  the  true  weight,  we  have 

WE     wL 


Hence 


vfR     WV 


vnxf. 


or  IT-  Vi 

Since  w  and  vf  are  always  very  nearly  equal,  the  arithmetical  mean 
yiyf  +  w'^  will  not  differ  appreciably  from  the  geometrical  mean  Jwif . 
Tlius  since  the  arithmetical  mean  is  so  very  much  easier  to  calculate,  the 
true  weight  of  the  body  is  taken  as  the  mean  of  the  weights  obtained 
when  it  is  placed  in  the  two  pana  The  other  method  is  called  Borda's 
method,  or  the  method  of  substitution.  In  this  method  the  body,  say,  is 
placed  in  the  left-hand  pan,  and  weights  are  added  to  the  right-hand 
pan  till  equilibrium  is  obtained.  Then,  leaving  these  weights  in  the 
right-hand  pan,  the  body  is  removed  and  weights  are  added  to  the  left- 
hand  pan  till  the  balance  is  again  in  its  zero  position.  The  sum  of  the 
weights  in  the  left-hand  pan  will  then  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  independent  of  any  inequality  in  the  lengths  of  the  balance  arms. 

Of  these  two  methods  of  making  the  weighing  independent  of  the 
lengths  of  the  balance  arms,  the  first,  or  the  method  of  double  weighing, 
is  the  better,  as  in  addition  to  being  somewhat  quicker  and  involving  only 
the  use  of  a  single  set  of  weights,  it  is  slightly  more  accurate,  since  two 
weighings  of  the  body  are  made,  and  the  probable  error  of  the  final  value 
ia  smaller  than  in  the  method  of  substitution,  where  the  body  is  weighed 
and  then  the  weights  are  weighed. 

When  two  very  nearly  equal  weights  have  to  be  compared,  as  occurs 
when  determining  the  value  of  a  weight  from  that  of  a  standard,  or  when 
calibrating  a  set  of  weights,  the  method  of  double  weighing  is  employed. 
Since  in  general  the  differences  of  the  weights  will  be  very  small,  instead 
of  adding  weights  to  one  side  till  the  balance  comes  back  to  zero,  the 
position  of  rest  is  noted,  first,  when  the  weight  TF,  say,  is  in  the  right 
pan,  and,  second,  when  IT  is  in  the  left  pan.      If  B^  and  B^  are  these 
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readings  on  the  scale,  we  have,  if  R  and  L  are  the  lengths  of  the  balance 
arms, 


WR-WL^Se, 


(1) 
(2) 


where  8  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravil^ 
of  the  beam,  weight  of  the  beam,  length  of  pointer,  &c.  <fec. 
Subtracting  (2)  from  (1) 

W{R  +  L)-W(R  +  L)^8{e^-e^), 

or  w-w^^^o,-e,\ 

or  since  R  and  L  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  the  whole  difference  W-  W* 
is  small  compared  to  either,  we  may  take 

w-w=^(d,-e,) (3) 

If,  now,  the  sensitiveness  (<)  of  the  balance  (that  is,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  one  milligram)  is  determined,  we  have 

IxR^Ss, 
R 


or 


=  «. 


-1 ^  milligrams. 


Hence  substituting  this  value  in  (3) 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  way  of  entering  results 
when  using  the  method  of  vibrations,  also  the  manner  in  which  the 
readings  are  arranged  when  comparing  two  nearly  equal  weights.  The 
numbers  were  obtained  when  comparing  a  1  gram  weight  (indicated 
by  1...)  with  a  standard  1  gram  weight  (let.)  which  has  itself  been 
compared  with  the  standards  at  the  Bureau  International  at  Sevres. 


Left  Pan. 


1.-.  gram    .    . 


l.-.  +  Olmg.  . 


laJt 


l«Jk   ■      •     •      • 


Bight  Pan. 


l§x  gram. . 


Luft. 


■•  { 


1..+0-1  mg.  I 


Readings  of  ExtremitieB 
of  Swingg. 


61-0 
50-9 
60-3 
50-8 
49-1 
60-2 
49-0 
60-0 
49-0 
60-4 
49*9 
60-7 


49*9 
60-9 
60-1 
59-8 
40-3 
40-6 
40-9 
42*3 
42-2 
42-9 
61-7 
62*4 


60-3 
51-1 
60-8 
51-1 
48-8 
49*9 
48-9 
49-4 
48-7 
60-0 
60-2 
51-0 


50-6 
60-2 
69-8 
59-2 
41*0 
41-0 
41-4 
42-9 
42-8 
43-0 
61-1 
62-0 


69*6 
61-6 
61-2 
51-6 
48-3 
49*6 
48^ 
48-8 
48-2 
49-7 
60-6 
51*4 


Poeition 
of  Best 


56-27 
55-88 
56-36 
55  34 
44*69 
45*31 
44*99 
46*00 
45*56 
46-49 
55*81 
56*61 


Means. 


55*46 


45*00 


46*76 


56*21 
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Defleetioii  for  0*1  mg.  =  55*46  -  45*00  » 10*46  scale  divisions 

„       =56*21 -46*76 -10*45 

Sensitivexiess  (deflection  for  1  mg.)  — 104*5  scale  divisions. 

Diffi^renoe  of  reading  on  reversing  weights  —  2{1...  -  l^) 
«  55-46  -  45-76  -  9*70  scale  divisions. 

Hence  1.-1^  =  ^^  -.0*0464  mimgrams. 

104*5 

But  the  standard  1^  is  really  1  gram  +  0*083  mg. 
Hence  the  true  weight  of  1...  is  1*000129  grams. 

27.  Galibxation  of  a  Set  of  Weights. — Although  a  set  of  weights  by 
a  good  maker  when  new  will  be  wonderfully  correct,  yet  when  making 
really  accurate  measurements  it  is  necessary  to  determine  carefully  the 
amounts  by  which  the  individual  weights  differ  from  their  nominal  values, 
and,  further,  if  the  weights  are  much  used  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
this  calibration  from  time  to  time.  To  obtain  the  absolute  values  of  the 
weights  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  standard  weight  the  absolute  value 
of  which  is  known,  and  in  order  to  obtain  accurately  the  values  of  the 
other  weights  of  tibe  set  it  is  essential  that  this  standard  weight  shonld 
have  the  same  nominal  value  as  one  of  the  largest  weights  of  the  set 
which  is  being  tested.  Thus  if  the  set  to  be  tested  consists  of  weights 
from  100  grams  downwards  the  standard  ought  to  be  a  100  gram  weight, 
though  a  50  gram  weight  would  do  fairly  well.  It  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  errors  of  such  a  set  of  weights  with  any  reasonable 
accuracy  by  comparing  them  with  a  standard  1  gram  weight.  If  no 
standard  weight  is  available  then  we  can  still  determine  the  errors  in  the 
ratios  which  the  several  weights  bear  to  one  another,  and  for  many  pur- 
poses this  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Thus  when  making  a  chemical 
analysis,  or  determining  a  density,  the  absolute  values  of  tiie  weights  is 
immaterial ;  all  that  we  wish  to  know  is  the  relation  the  weights  b^  one 
to  the  others. 

A  set  of  weights  from  100  grams  downwards  generally  consists  of  the 
following  pieces :— 100^  50,  20,  10,  10,  5,  2,  1,  1,  1,  -5,  *2,  -1,  *1,  05, 
*02,  -01,  *01,  and  a  rider  weighing  *01  gram  or  '005  gram.  For  purposes 
of  calibration,  however,  a  more  convenient  arrangement  is  the  following : 
—100,  50,  20,  20,  10,  5,  2,  2,  1,  1,  -5,  %  2,  -1,  05,  02,  02,  *01,  *01, 
and  a  centigram  or  a  half  centigram  rider.  We  shall  describe  two 
methods  of  conducting  the  calibration,  the  first  a  comparatively  short  and 
simple  one,  applied  to  the  first  of  the  above  arrangements  of  weights,  and 
the  second  a  more  elaborate  and  accurate  method,  which  has  been  worked 
out  by  M.  Ben^  Benott  of  the  Bureau  International,  and  arranged  to  suit 
a  set  of  weights  having  the  second  arrangement. 

UnlesB  the  weights  in  the  set  which  have  the  same  denomination 
have  received  distinguishing  marks  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
marks.     The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  a  sharp-pointed  sewing- 
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needle  and  immediately  after  the  figure  denoting  the  denomination 
of  the  weight  make  a  small  dot  or  set  of  dots  by  gently  pressing  the 
point  of  the  needle  vertically  down  on  the  weight.  Thus  the  1  gram 
weights  would  be  marked  1.,  l..,l.*.  .  This  method  of  marking 
the  weights  is  preferable  to  attempting  to  scratch  letters  or  any  such 
device  on  the  weights,  as  being  more  legible  and  less  likely  to  remove 
any  of  the  meted. 

The  first  operation  to  be  performed  is  to  compare  the  50  gram  weight 
with  the  sum  of  the  20  gram  to  1  gram  weights  inclusive.  This  com- 
parison must  be  performed  by  the  method  of  reversal,  in  which  the  50  gram 
weight  is  first  placed  in  the  left-hand  pan  suad  the  others  in  the  right, 
and  then  the  loads  in  the  pans  are  interchanged,  the  calculation  being 
performed  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  last  section.  If  the  weights 
differ  much  from  their  nominal  values,  it  will  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
add  a  small  weight  to  one  pan  or  the  other  to  produce  equilibrium.  In  a 
balance  having  each  of  the  arms  graduated  into  a  hundred  parts  and 
using  a  centigram  rider,  this  would  involve  moving  the  rider  from  side  to 
side  or  using  two  riders.  In  that  form  of  balance  in  which  the  whole 
beam  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  a 
half  centigram  rider  is  used,  it  is  impossible  by  means  of  the  rider  to  add 
a  small  weight  to  the  left-hand  side.  Hence  in  either  case  it  is  advis- 
able to  place  a  weight  of  half  a  centigram  in  the  left-hand  pan  and  keep 
it  there  throughout  the  weighings.  By  this  means  the  rider,  when  no 
other  weights  are  placed  in  the  pans,  will  be  half-way  along  the  scale, 
and  hence  by  moving  it  to  one  side  or  other  of  this  position  we  are  able 
to  increase  the  load  in  either  pan. 

Place  the  50  gram  weight  in  the  left-hand  pan  and  the  others  in  the 
right,  and  find  the  position  of  the  rider  which  will  most  nearly  bring  the 
pointer  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Then  determine  very  carefully  by  the 
method  of  vibrations  the  scale  reading  corresponding  to  the  position  of 
rest.  Next  reverse  the  weights  and  repeat.  The  results  should  be 
entered  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  last  section. 

In  the  same  way  perform  the  comparisons  indicated  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  expressions  (20),  d^.,  represent  the  actual  weight  of 
the  weight  whose  nominal  weight  is  20  grams,  and  the  quantities  a,  &,  c, 
&c.,  are  the  differences  deduced  from  the  weighings,  and  which  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative : — 


(50)-{(20)  +  (10.)-h(10..)  +  (5)-h(2)  +  (l.)  +  (l..)  +  (l 
(20)- {(10.) +  (10..)}  =  6       . 

(10..)-(10.)  =  c 

(10.)-{(5)-h(2)-^(l.)4.(l..)  +  (l.-.)}  =  rf 
(5)-{(2)  +  (l.)  +  (l..)4.(l.-.)}  =  fi        . 
(2) -{(1  .)  +  (!..)}=/.         .         .         . 
(l.)-(l..)  =  ^ 

(l..)-(l.-.)  =  ^ 


.)}  =  «{!) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
0) 
(8) 
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Consider,  first,  the  first  fonr  weighings,  and  using  the  symbol  (210) 
for  the  true  weight  of  the  five  smaller  weights,  we  have 

From  (4)  (I0.)^(2l0)  +  d (9) 

From  (3)  and  (9)  (10..)  =  (210)  +  i+c (10) 

From  (2)  and  (10)     (20)  =  2(210)  +  2^  +  c  +  ft.         .        .         .(11) 
From  (1)  and  (11)    (50)-5(2:i0)  +  4d  +  2c  +  6  +  a  .  .(12) 

or  (210)  -  i{M)  -  i{4d  +  2<J  +  6  +  £i}. 

Or  if  we  assume  for  the  present  that  the  60  gram  weight  is  oorrecti 
and  write 

S^i{id+2e  +  b  +  a} 
(210) -10 -5 

(10..)»10-iS+rf  +  c 
(20)  =  20-2iS+2<i  +  c  +  6 
(50)  =  60-0. 

Next  to  obtain  the  errors  of  the  units  we  have  from  (6,  6,  7,  and  8) 
above 

(l..)-(l.*.)  +  fe 

(l.)  =  (l.-.)  +  ^*  +  ^ 
(2)-2(l.-.)  +  2A  +  fir+/ 

(6)  =  6(l.-.)  +  4^  +  2i7+/+e, 

adding  2(10)- 10(1 .-.)  + 8^  +  4^ +  2/+ c, 

or  since  2(10)=  10 -iS 


If  we  call 


^{S+8h  +  ^g-^2f-^e}^B, 


then  (l.*.)=l-« 

(l..)=l-»  +  ft 
(l.)«l-«  +  ^  +  ^ 
(2)=-2-2«  +  2^  +  /7+/ 
(6)  =  6-6«  +  4;i  +  2^+/+e. 

In  this  way  the  errors  of  the  weights  taken  with  respect  to  the  50 
gram  weight  are  obtained,  and  for  many  purposes  this  will  be  sufficient. 
Occasionally,  however,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  current  is  measured  by  the 
weight  of  metal  deposited  in  a  voltameter,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
actual  errors  of  the  weights.  To  obtain  these  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
the  weights  with  a  standard  weight,  the  value  of  which  is  known  in 
terms  of  the  standard  kilogram  kept  at  Sevres.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
errors  of  the  whole  set  of  weights  with  an  accuracy  comparable  with  the 
accuracy  with  which  two  weights  can  be  compared  on  the  balance  used, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  standard  weight  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
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largest  of  the  weights  in  the  set  being  tested.  If  this  is  not  done,  aodp 
say,  we  attempt  to  standardise  a  set  of  weights  ap  to  50  grams  by  com- 
parison  with  a  standard  I  gram  weighty  the  error  of  the  standard  aad 
of  the  comparison  of  the  standard  wi&  one  of  the  1  gram  weights  of  the 
set  will  be  magnified  fiftyfold  in  the  case  of  the  50  gram  weight.  Thus, 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  necessary  to  have  either  a  50  or  a  100  gram 
standard.  Suppose  that  we  have  a  standard  100  gram  weight,  then  we 
compare  this  with  the  sum  of  all  the  weights  from  50  to  1  gram.  This 
observation  must  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  mean  of  the  differ- 
ences taken  to  represent  the  quantity  x  in  the  expressions  below.     Then 

(2100)  =  (100)  + a;, 

where  (100)  represents  the  actual  weight  of  the  standard  as  given  on  its 
certificate. 

Let  Sy  be  the  algebraical  sum  of  all  the  errors  of  the  weights  from 
20  to  1  gram  obtained  when  the  50  gram  was  taken  as  correct     Then 

(50)  =  (100)-50-2y  +  a;, 

from  which  the  error  of  the  50  gram  weight  can  at  once  be  obtained,  and 
thence  the  errors  of  the  other  weights. 

When  comparing  the  standard  weight  it  is  important  to  ascertain 
whether  its  density  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  weights  being  tested.  If 
not,  a  correction  for  buoyancy  will  have  to  be  made,  as  described  in  §  28. 
The  density  of  the  standard  weight  wiU  be  given  on  its  certificate,  since 
it  will  have  been  measured  before  it  was  standardised.  The  density  of 
the  weights  being  caUbrated  wiU  ha^e  to  be  measured  by  weighing  one 
of  them,  say,  the  oO  gram  weight,  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water  (see 
§  31).  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  if  the  weight  lb  not  made  in  a 
single  piece  of  metal  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  if  it  has  the  knob  at  the 
top  screwed  into  the  main  portion.  In  such  a  case,  the  only  thing  will 
be  to  take  the  density  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  particular  metal  of 
which  the  weights  are  supposed  to  be  composed,  as  given  in  Table 
28.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  compare  the  weight  of  the 
weight  on  which  the  measurement  of  density  has  been  made  both 
before  and  after  being  immersed  in  water.  If  the  weight  has  increased, 
it  will  indicate  that  there  is  some  hollow  in  the  weight  into  which  the 
water  has  penetrated,  and  the  weight  will  require  readjusting. 

The  errors  of  the  fractions  of  the  gram  and  of  the  rider  can  be  de- 
termined in  the  same  manner.  To  obtain  accurate  results  it.  wiU,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  use  a  lighter  and  more  sensitive  balance  than  was 
used  for  the  larger  weights. 

The  following  account  of  the  method  he  uses  for  calibrating  a 
set  of  weights  is  due  to  M.  Ben^  Benoit,  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  at  Sevres,  and  has  been  communicated  to  the  author  in  a 
letter : — 

The  set  of  weights  is  supposed  to  consist  of  the  following : — 100,  50, 
20,  20 . ,  10,  5,  2,  2 . ,  1,  1,  and  so  on,  and  the  100  gram  weight  is  sup- 
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poaod  to  haye  been  compared  with  the  standardB,  the  error  of  compariaon 
being  negligible. 

The  (100)  is  then  compared  with  the  (SI 00),  the  operation  being 
performed  three  or  four  timen,  the  mean  result  being  that 

(50)  + (20)  + (20.)  + (10)  =  if (1) 

The  additional  oomparisona  in  the  following  equations  are  then  made ; 
in  each  case  the  weights  to  which  a  +  rdgn  are  prefixed  being  compared 
with  those  to  which  a  -  sign  is  prefixed  : — 


+  (50)  + (20)  + (20.)  + (10) 
+  (50)  -  (20)  -  (20 .)  -  (10) 
+  (50)  -  (20)  -  (20 .) 


-  (210)  =  oj 


+(20)-(20.)  +  (10)-(210Ua8 

.)-(20.j 
+  (20)  -  (20 .) 


+  (20)  -  (20 .)  -  (10)  +  (210)  -  a^ 


+  (20) 


+  (20 


-(210)  =  a, 


-.(10)- 
.) -(10) -(210)  =  07 

+  (10) -(210 


(2) 


Here  we  have  nine  equations  and  only  fiye  unknowns,  namely,  the 
values  of  the  five  weights  (50),  (20),  (20 .),  (10),  (210),  the  sum  of  the 
units  being  coosidered  as  a  single  weight.  The  equations  must^  therefore, 
be  reduced  to  five  normal  equations.  The  rule  founded  on  the  principle 
of  least  square  is  to  multiply  each  equation  through  by  that  coefficient 
of  one  of  the  unknowns  which  occurs  in  that  equation,  and  to  add  all 
the  equations  thus  obtained  to  form  a  new  equation,  which  lb  called  a 
normal  equation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  (20)  we  have  to  multiply  the 
first  equation  through  by  + 1,  the  second  and  third  equations  through 
by  - 1,  and  the  next  four  equations  through  by  + 1,  while  the  last 
two  equations,  as  they  do  not  contain  (20),  ».0.  we  multiply  through 
by  0,  vanish.     Then  adding,  we  get 

-(60)  +  7(20)  +  (10)  =  if-ai-a5  +  a8  +  a4  +  a5  +  ae. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  the  following  normal  equations  are  obtained  : — 


3(50)-    (20)-     (20.)  -  (210)-if+^i^ 

-(50) +  7(20)  +   (10)  =if+^2 

-(50)  +7(20.)+   (10)  =if+i43 

+   (20)4-   (20.)+*7(10)-  (210)  =  if+J[4 


-(50) 


-    (10) +  6(210) 


^hi 


(3) 


where 


A- 

+  «1- 

4-aj 

■ 

^,- 

-«1 

-Oj 

+  «8 

+  ff4  +  ae 

+  «« 

K- 

-«1 

-«s 

-H 

-«4 

-«8 

+  "7 

Ay^ 

-«1 

+  a. 

-«4 

-«» 

-«7 

fag 

^«- 

-0, 

-a, 

+»* 

-«• 

-«7 

-«8J 

(*) 
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Solving  the  aet  of  aimaltaiieoaa  equations  (3)  we  obtain 

(50)  =  i  if  +  A  <7^i-     A^+     A,}\ 

(20)  =  I  If +,vUi+   6^«-     ^4} 

(20.)  =  I  if  +  A  Ml  +  5^8-     ^4}- (5) 

(10)-^if+^{7^j  +  23^,+   51,1 

(210)  =^M+^{7Ai+   3A^  +  25A,l 

Calling  nov  the  correction  to  (210)  Mi,  bo  that 

(6)  +  (2)+(2.)  +  l  =  ifi, 

we  may  proceed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  to  obtain  the  corrections  to 
these  weights,  and  then  having  obtained  the  correction  to  the  1  gram 
weight,  the  corrections  to  the  fractions  can  be  obtained  by  a  similar 
process. 

M.  Benoit  has  shown  that  by  combining  the  comparisons  in  the 
above  manner  there  is  no  accumulation  of  errors,  and  that  any  prob> 
able  error  made  in  comparing  the  (2)100)  with  the  standard  becomes 
of  less  and  less  influence  as  the  weights  of  lower  denomination  are 
reached. 

In  the  event  of  a  standard  100  gram  weight  not  being  available,  the 
ratios  of  the  weights  can  be  obtained  by  the  above  process,  for  if  we  put 
Af  sO  in  equations  (5),  we  shall  obtain  the  corrections  to  the  weights  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sum  of  the  weights  50  +  20  +  20 .  +  10  is  correct. 

28.  Bdductious  of  Weighings  to  Vacuo. — The  downward  force 
exerted  by  a  body  on  a  scale  pan  in  air  is  slightly  less  than  the  weight 
of  the  body  owing  to  the  buoyancy  of  the  air,  tie  actual  pressure  on 
the  scale  pan  being  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body  less  the  weight  of 
the  air  displaced  by  the  body.  Thus,  unless  the  volume  of  the  body 
being  weighed  and  that  of  the  weights  is  the  same,  the  amounts  by 
which  their  weights  appear  to  be  diminished  on  account  of  the  buoyancy 
of  the  air  will  be  different,  and  hence,  although  they  may  be  in  equi- 
librium when  placed  in  the  opposite  pans  of  a  balance,  they  have  not 
exactly  the  same  weight.  If,  however,  the  weighings  were  made  in 
vacuo,  there  would  be  no  such  difference  depending  on  the  difference 
between  the  density  of  the  body  and  of  the  weights.  Since  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  perform  weighings  in  vacuo,  we  have  to  apply  a 
correction  to  allow  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air,  an  operation  called 
reducing  the  weighings  to  vacuo. 

Let  W  be  the  true  weight  of  the  body,  %,e.  its  weight  in  vacuo,  and 
w  the  true  weight  of  the  weights  which  counterpoise  the  body.  Then  if 
D  is  the  density  of  the  body,  S  that  of  the  weights^  and  o*  that  of  the  air 
at  the  time  of  the  weighing,  we  have  that  tibe  volume  of  the  body  is 
W/D,  and  that  of  the  weights  is  w/B.  Hence  the  weight  of  the  air  dis- 
placed by  the  body  is  o-  W/D,  and  of  that  displaced  by  the  weights  is 
(Tw/S,  and  therefore 
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Hence  ^=4^^. 

or  since  <r  is  generally  small  compared  with  D  or  8, 

From  this  expression  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  density  of  the  weights 
is  greater  Uian  that  of  the  body,  we  have  to  slightly  increase  the  apparent 
weight  of  the  body  to  get  the  true  weight,  while  if  the  density  of  the 
weights  is  less  than  that  of  the  body,  we  have  to  reduce  the  apparent 
weight. 

The  density  of  the  air,  o-,  varies  slightly  from  day  to  day,  and  where 
the  utmost  accuracy  is  desired  it  must  be  calculated  from  the  expression  ^ 

"^"1  +  000367^         760 ^  ^ 

where  B  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  0*,  h  is  the  tension  of 
aqueous  vapour  present  in  the  air,  and  t  ia  the  temperature.  Where  no 
measurements  of  the  hygrometric  state  have  been  made,  it  will  generally 
be  best  to  assume  that  the  air  is  half  saturated  at  a  temperature  equal 
to  that  inside  the  balance  case.^  Of  course  if  the  interior  of  the  case  is 
very  carefully  dried  by  means  of  some  desiccating  agents  h  may  be  taken 
as  equal  to  zero.  For  most  measurements  made  in  the  physical  laboratory 
it  is  quite  accurate  enough  to  take  a  mean  value  for  the  density  of  air, 
and  the  number  generally  employed  is  0*0012.  In  the  same  way  we 
may  take  the  density  of  the  .weights  if  of  brass  as  8*4,  if  of  platinum  as 
21 '5,  if  of  quartz  or  aluminium  as  2*65.  Assuming  the  above  values  for 
the  densities  of  air  and  the  weights,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  a  table  to 
facilitate  the  correction  of  weighings  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  air. 

Table  3  has  been  worked  out  on  these  assumptions,  and  contains 
in  the  first  column  the  density  of  the  body  being  weighed,  and  in 
the  second,   third,   and  fourth  columns  the   value  of  the  expression 

*0012f^-^j  X  1000,  that  is,  the  correction  in  milligrams  to  the  weight 

of  the  body  for  each  gram  of  this  weight.  For  instance,  if  a  body  of 
density  3*0  is  found  to  weigh  12*3456  grams  when  brass  weights  are 
used,  then  the  buoyancy  correction  is  + 12*35  x  0*26  =+3*21  milli- 
grams, so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  in  vacuo  would  be  12*3488  grams. 
The  correction  on  account  of  buoyancy  in  the  case  of  water  when,  as 
is  usual,  brass  weights  are  used  is  very  appreciable.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  10  grams  of  water  the  correction  amounts  to  10*6  milligrams.  Thus 
when  water  is  used  to  gauge  the  volume  of  a  vessel,  the  correction  for 
buoyancy  must  be  made  if  results  correct  to  1  in  1000  are  required. 

0*001293 
1  The  valnee  of  for  varioiis  temperatiires  are  given  in  Table  4. 

'  For  the  tensions  of  aqueous  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  see  Table  14. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that  weighings  have  to  be  reduced  to 
vacuo  not  only  when  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  is  required,  but  also 
in  some  cases  when  we  have  to  do  with  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  two 
bodies,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  chemical  analysis.  Thus  if  two  of  the 
constituents  of  the  body  being  analysed  have  very  different  densities  in 
the  form  in  which  they  are  weighed,  the  ratio  of  their  apparent  weights 
in  air  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  their  true  weights.  Thus, 
suppose  that  the  true  weight  of  one  of  the  constituents  is  W,  its  density 
D,  and  that  its  apparent  weight  is  w,  the  density  of  the  weights  being  ^ 
while  let  the  same  letters  da^ed  represent  the  corresponding  quantities 
for  the  second  constituent.  Then  we  have  the  true  ratio  of  the  weights 
of  the  bodies  given  by 


dnoe  <r  is  small  compared  with  Z>,  2/,  or  8.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
expression  that  we  have  not  to  correct  for  the  air  displaced  by  the 
weights  used  in  performing  the  weighings  if,  as  we  have  supposed, 
weights  of  the  same  density  are  used  in  the  two  cases. 

Thus,  suppose  a  mass  of  sea  water  (density  1*026)  is  weighed,  the 
apparent  weight  being  vf^  and  the  apparent  weight  of  the  silver  chloride 
formed  when  the  chlorides  are  precipitated  by  adding  sUver  nitrate  is  w. 
Then,  since  the  density  of  silver  chloride  is  5*6,  the  true  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  silver  chloride  to  the  weight  of  water  is 

r-5{'-^'H5?6-.«y}-:{"-<»") 

80  that  the  correction  amounts  to  about  1  in  1000. 


CHAPTER  IV 
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29.  Density. — By  the  density  of  a  substanoe  is  meant  the  mass  of  nnit 
volume.  Thus  in  the  C.G.S.  system  the  density  of  a  body  is  t|^e  mass 
in  grams  of  a  cubic  centimetre.  Since,  however,  the  cubic  centimetre  is 
defined  not  as  the  volume  of  a  centimetre  cube,  but  as  the  thousandth  part 
of  a  litre,  and  a  litre  as  the  volume  of  a  kilogram  of  water  at  a  temper- 
atore  of  4"*  C,  it  follows  that  the  density  of  a  body  is  really  the  ratio  of 
the  mass  of  any  given  volume  of  the  substance  to  that  of  an  equal  volume 
of  water  taken  at  a  temperature  of  i*'  C.  The  term  specific  gravity  is 
sometimes  taken  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  any  given  volume  of 
the  substance  to  the  mass  or  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  taken  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  substanoe.  Since  different  bodies  expand 
with  heat  at  different  rates,  the  change  in  density  which  takes  place  as  the 
temperatore  rises  is  not  the  same  for  all  substances,  and  hence  the  specific 
gravity  as  defined  above  is  not  a  constant,  but  depends  on  the  temperature 
at  which  the  comparison  is  made.  The  following  ratios  are  sometimes 
used  to  express  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  substances ;  their  use^ 
however,  has  nothing  to  recommend  them : — 

Mass  of  substance  at  0* 
Mass  of  equal  volume  of  water  at  0*  • 

Mass  of  substance  at  15* 
Mass  of  equal  volume  of  water  at  15*  * 

Throughout  this  book,  when  we  use  the  term  density  of  a  substance 
we  shall  imply  the  following  definition : — 

The  density  of  a  substance  at  a  temperature  t  is  the  ratio  of  the  mass 
or  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  this  substance  taken  at  the  temperature  t 
to  the  mass  or  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  taken  at  4*  C. 

Of  course  the  observations  need  not  necessarily  be  made  in  water  at 
4*  C,  since  elaborate  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the  density 
of  water,  as  above  defined,  at  all  temperatures.  Table  5  gives  the  density 
of  water  at  temperatures  between  0*  and  35*  C. 

30.  The  Measurement  of  Density — Oorrections  for  Temperature 
of  Water  and  Buoyancy  of  Air. — The  determination  of  the  density  of 
a  substance,  whether  it  be  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas,  consists  of  two 
parts.  In  the  first  place,  we  determine  the  weight  of  a  given  volume 
of  the  substance,  and,  secondly,  we  determine,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  4*  C.    Both  the 
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weights  will  require  the  application  of  certain  corrections,  and  as  these 
are  the  same  whatever  the  method  employed,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  these  corrections  once  for  all  before  proceeding  to  give  detailed 
instructions  for  perforining  the  measurements. 

Let  to  be  the  apparent,  t.e,  not  corrected  for  buoyancy  of  the  air, 
weight  of  the  body  in  air,  or,  if  we  are  determining  the  density  of  a 
liquid  by  weighing  a  solid  sinker  in  it,  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  of 
the  sinker  as  it  is  transferred  from  air  to  the  liquid.  Let  v/  be  the  un- 
corrected weight  of  a  volume  of  water  at  temperature  t  and  density  A 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  body.  Lastly,  let  o-  be  the  density  of  the  air 
at  the  time  of  the  observations,  which  we  may  in  general  take  as  being 
equal  t6  0001 2. 

Li  the  first  place,  we  may  note  that  as  we  shall  throughout  be 
dealing  with  ratios  of  weights  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  correct  for  the 
air  displaced  by  the  weights  if  we  use  weights  of  the  same  density 
throughout  (see  p.  78). 

If  the  volume  of  the  body  is  called  v,  then  the  weight  of  air  it  dis- 
places is  ixr,  and  thus  its  weight  in  vacuo  will  he  w  +  va:  If,  however, 
the  substance  is  A  fluid,  and  we  obtain  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  v 
by  weighing  a  sinker  of  this  volume  first  in  air  and  then  in  the  fluid, 
the  apparent  weight  of  the  sinker  in  air  will  be  the  true  weight  less  vcr, 
and  its  apparent  weight  in  the  fluid  will  be  its  true  weight  less  the  true 
weight  of  the  volume  v  of  the  fluid.  Hence  the  loss  of  weight  as  the 
sinker  is  moved  from  air  to  the  fluid  will  be  the  true  weight  of  the 
volume  V  of  the  fluid  less  the  weight  of  air  it  displaced ;  that  is, 

Loss  of  weight  of  sinker  =  true  weight  of  sinker  -  va- 

— {true  weight  of  sinker  -  true  weight  of  v  c.c.  of  liquid}. 

Thus  the  true  weight  of  the  volume  v  of  the  fluid  will  be  the  loss  of 
weight  plus  VO-.  Therefore,  whatever  the  method  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  weight  of  the  body  being  measured,  we  have  that  the  true 
weight  is  w  +  wr. 

Next  we  have  to  consider  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water 
at  4**  C.  Suppose,  in  the  flrst  place,  that  we  actually  weigh  the  volume 
V  of  water  in  the  air,  as  when  we  use  a  specific  gravity  bottle.  Then  the 
true  weight  of  the  water  will  he  w'  -{-vor.  Next^  if  we  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  water  by  weighing  the  body  being  measured  in  the  water  by  the 
method  of  Archimedes,  then,  as  explained  above,  the  observed  loss  of 
weight  will  be  less  than  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  amount  txr. 
Hence  in  this  case  also  the  weight  of  the  water  of  density  A,  which 
occupies  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  body,  lattZ  +  va;  Thirdly,  if  we 
have  weighed  a  sinker,  first,  in  the  given  fluid,  and,  secondly,  in  water,  we 
have  as  before  to  add  to  the  loss  the  quantity  txr  to  get  the  true  weight 
of  the  water  which  occupies  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  sinker,  and 
hence  equal  to  the  volume  considered  of  tike  given  fluid. 

Now,  what  we  require  \b  not  the  weight  of  the  volume  v  of  water 
at  a  temperature  t,  but  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  4*  C. 
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Now  at  4*  C.  the  density  of  the  water  is  1,  while  at  t  its  density  is  A. 
Hence  to  obtain  the  weight  of  water  which  will  fill  any  given  volume,  we 
have  to  divide  the  weight  of  water  at  a  temperature  t,  which  will  fill  the 
same  volume,  by  A. 

Thus  whatever  the  method  used  for  measuring  the  density,  the  weight 
of  water  at  4*  C.  which  would  occupy  the  same  volume  as  the  body  is 
given  by  (w'  +  txr)/A. 

But  we  have  seen  that  the  true  weight  of  the  body  is  w  +  w.  Hence 
the  density  is  given  by 

We  have  now  to  find  an  expression  for  v  in  terms  of  the  measured 
quantities. 

The  volume  v  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  water,  w'  +  va-y  which  occupies 
the  volume  t?,  divided  by  the  density  of  the  water  A.     Hence 


V  — 


or  t;  = 


""A~' 


A-<r 

Substituting  this  value  for  v,  we  get 

vfa- 
to  +  A 

2>=— 7 rA 

A~or(  1  -  _ +  terms  in  higher  powers  of  <r/(A  -  <r)  j A. 

""        w'  ~ 

Since  <r  is  small  compared  to  A,  we  may  neglect  squares  and  higher 
powers  of  -r .     Hence 

w  a  — a-     toii  —  o- 

Now  the  two  last  terms  on  the  right  are  both  small  compared  to  the 
first  term,  so  that  we  may  in  these  small  terms  neglect  o-  compared  to  A, 
so  that  the  expression  reduces  to 

If  iX  is  the  density,  uncorrected  for  buoyancy,  that  is,  i/ «  —  A, 

w 

then  since  A  is  always  nearly  unity,  we  may  substitute  £/  for  to/u/  in 

the  buoyancy  correction  term.     Hence 

Z>  =  Z)'  +  <r(l-iX) (2) 
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When  correcting  ol»erTa,tiona  of  deneit?  by  thia  expression,  it  ■will 
generaUy  be  quite  sufficient  to  take  the  mean  niae  0-0012  (or  the  density 
of  the  air.  Thus  a-  bemg  constant,  we  may  construct  a  table  of  the  values 
of  the  correction  o-jl-^l  for  different  values  of  w/w',  that  is,  of  the 

uncorrected  density.  Such  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix  {Table  6), 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  as  is  also  at  once  evident  from  the  formula, 
that  the  correction  vanishes  when  the  density  of  the  body  ia  unity.  For 
bodies^  of  density  less  than  unity  the  correction  is  positive,  while  for 
densities  greater  than  unity  it  is  negative. 

31.  Meastirement  of  the  Density  of  a  Solid  hearier  than  Water 
h7  the  ICetiiod  of  Archimedes. — Suppose  we  have  to  measure  the 
density  of  a  sdid  body  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  has  a  density 
greater  than  unity,  such  as  a 
piece  of  quartz  or  glass.  The 
operations  to  be  performed  is  to 
determine  the  wei^t  of  the  body, 
first  in  air  and,  secondly,  when 
suspended  bo  tiiat  it  is  totally 
immersed  in  water  at  a  known 
temperature.  In  order  to  be  able 
to  place  a  vessel  containing  the 
water  so  that  the  body  when 
suspended  from  the  arm  of  the 
balance  may  hang  in  the  water, 
either  a  short  pan  support^  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30  (a),  may  be  used, 
or  we  may  use  a  small  wooden 
stand  to  bridge  over  the  pan,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  30  (b).  Generally 
this  latter  arrangement  will  be 
found  the  most  convenient.  When 
being  weighed  in  wat«r  the  body 
will  require  to  be  suspended  in 
some  manner.  The  usual  arrange- 
ment is  to  hang  it  by  means  of 
a  fine  fibre  of  unspun  silk  or 
a  fine  platinum  wire.  Cotton 
must  on  no  account  be  used,  since  the  water  would  be  sucked  up 
along  the  cotton  fibres,  and  would  thus  make  the  weight  when 
weighing  in  water  appear  greater  than  it  should  be.  Of  course  with 
this  arrangement  what  is  really  measured  is  the  mean  density  of  the 
body  and  a  certain  amount  of  the  silk  fibre,  so  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  fibre  should  be  as  fine  as  possible.  When  the  utmost  accuracy  is 
dMired,  and  whenever  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  the  density  of 
Bohds  have  to  be  made,  it  is  much  preferable  to  use  the  arrangement  shown 
m  Fig.  31.     A  hght  metal  pan,  preferably  of  platinum,  ia  suspended 
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by  a  fine  plutinnm  inre  aa  shown,  and  thronghcmt  tho  meosaremetita 

reio&iiiB  immersed  in  the  water.     When  determining  the  weight  in  air 

the  body  is  placed  In  the  npper  pan,  and  when  meaauring  th«  weight  in 

water  in  the  lower.    Care  must  be  token  always 

to  bnng  tile  pointer  of  the  balance  to  the  same 

division  of  Uie  scale  and  to  keep  the  level  of 

tbe  water  constant,  so  that  the  same  amoant 

of   the  snapenaion  wire  is   immersed  in  the 

water,  when  the  loss  of  weight  on  the  body 

being  transferred  to  the  lower  pan  will  be  doe 

alone  to  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  bodi/  when 

transferred  from  air  to  water. 

Owing  to  the  effects  of  capillarity  at  the 

point   where   the  suapension    wire    cuta    the 

surface   of   the   water,  the   eensiliveneas  and 

accuracy  of  a  balance  ia  appreciably  less  when 

oaed  to  weigh  a   body  in   water.     Hence  it 

is  advisable,  whenever  possible,  to  uee  a  fair- 

aized  piece  of    the   material   which    is   being 
tested. 

Cohliaosch'   has  shown   that   the  effect  no.  81. 

of     capOIarity     in     producing    irregularities, 

where  a  platanum  suspension  fibre  cuts  the  surface  of  the  water,  can 
be  very  much  reduced  If  the  wire  ia  treated  in  the  following 
manner : — The  wire  is  used  as  the  negative  electrode  in  an  electrolytic 
eel)  containing  a  dilute  solntion  of  platinic  chloride  (I  part  platinic 
chloride,  30  parte  water,  and  0008  part  lead  acetate,  i.t.  a  trace),  and 
an  E.M.F.  of  about  i  volts  is  applied.  In  tiiis  way,  after  washing  and 
drying,  a  black  mat  sur&ce  is  obtained.  The  wire  ia  then  heated  to 
redness  in  a  small  Bunsen  flame,  so  that  the  surface  turns  grey.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  dirty  the  portion  of  the  wire  which  will  cut  the 
surface  of  the  water,  even  by  touching  it  with  a  clean  finger. 

Take  a  piece  of  ^ass  rod  weighing  aboat  10  grams,  and  determine  its 
weight  in  air.  Then  tie  a  silk  fibre  round  the  middle  and  suspend  it 
from  the  support  which  carries  the  pan,  and  again  weigh.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  weights  will  give  the  weight  of  the  fibre.  Next  take  a  beaker 
and  nearly  fill  it  with  distilled  water,  and,  having  well  stirred  the  water, 
place  the  beaker  on  a  stand  so  that  the  glass  is  immersed  in  the  wat«r 
and  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the  beaker.  Also  place  a  Aennometer 
in  the  water.  Examine  the  glass  very  carefully  to  see  whether  there  are 
any  Eur  bubbles  adhering.  If  so,  these  must  be  removed.  This  can  best 
be  done  by  means  of  a  small  camel's  hair  pencil.  Next  determine  the 
weight  of  the  glass  as  it  hangs  in  the  water,  and  then  read  the  ther- 
mometer. 

In  very  accurate  measurements  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of 
the  effect  of  the  suspension  fibre.    To  do  this,  estimate  what  proportion 
'  Witdimann  innatot  (1896),  ItL  18S. 
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of  its  total  length  is  immersed  in  the  water,  and  then  from  the  weiglit 
of  the  whole  fibre  and  its  density  (platinum  is  generally  used  in  sadi 
delicate  measurements,  density  21*5)  calculate  the  volume  of  the  fibre 
which  was  immersed  in  the  water.  The  weight  of  this  volume  of  vrater 
must  then  be  subtracted  from  the  total  weight  of  the  fibre,  and  the 
difference  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the  substance  in  water. 

If  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  is  u^,  and  its  loss  of  weight  in  water 
is  w\  the  density  of  the  water  at  the  temperature  of  observation  a^ 
obtained  from  Table  5  being  A,  and  the  density  of  the  air  at  the  tame 
of  observation  o-,  then  the  density  of  the  body  D  is  given  (see  p.  81)  by 


w  {        w) 


32.  Measurement  of  the  Density  of  a  Solid  lighter  than  Water. — 
If  the  density  of  the  solid  is  less  than  unity,  it  will  float  in  water.  Hence 
to  determine  the  weight  of  water  it  will  displace  we  have  to  attach  a 
weight  to  act  as  a  sinker.  A  piece  of  lead  or  copper,  the  weight  of 
which  need  only  be  just  sufficient  to  sink  the  body,  must  be  weighed  in 
water,  and  let  the  weight  be  «.  Next  weigh  the  body  in  air,  and  let  its 
weight  be  w.  The  sinker  must  be  attached  to  the  body  and  the  weight 
of  Uie  two  determined  in  water,  and  let  the  weight  be  x.  Then  the 
weight  of  the  body  alone  in  water  will  be  given  by 

x-s. 

Thus  the  apparent  weight  ti/  of  the  water  displaced  by  the  body  is 
^ven  by 

and  this  value  substituted  in  the  expression  given  at  the  end  of  the  last 

section  will  give  the  density  of  the  body. 

If  a  number  of  determinations  of  density  of  bodies  lighter  than  water 

have  to  be  made,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  make  a  small  cylindrical  cage 
of  wire  gauze,  bjb  shown  in  Fig.  32,  and  to  suspend  this  by 
a  fine  wire  so  that  it  is  immersed  in  water.  The  weight  a 
necessary  to  counterpoise  the  cage  when  immersed  in  water 
is  first  determined.  Then  when  measuring  the  density  of 
the  body  it  is  first  weighed  when  placed  in  the  scale  pan, 
the  cage  being  immersed  in  water,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  weight  and  s  gives  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air. 
The  body  is  then  transferred  to  the  cage  and  the  weight 
determined,  which  has  to.be  added  to  the  right-hand  pan 
to  produce  balance.  The  difference  between  the  weights 
Fio.  32.  on  the  right-hand  pan  when  the  body  is  in  the  pan  and  in  the 
cage  gives  the  apparent  weight  of  the  water  displaced,  wr'. 
Bodies  which  are  soluble  in  water,  or  on  which  water  acts,  must  be 

weighed  in  some  fluid  in  which  they  are  unacted  upon.     The  density 

of  this  fluid  must  be.  measured  by  one  of  the  methods  given  later  if  it 


(a)  (b) 

FiO.  38. 
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ia  not  already  known.     The  quantity  A  in  the  formula  in  this  case  must 
l>e  taken  as  representLog  the  density  of  the  liquid  employed. 

33.  Measurement  of  the  Density  of  a  Solid  in  the  fonn  of  Small 
Pieces — The  Pyknometer. — ^If  the  solid,  the  density  of  which  is  to  be 
determined,  is  in  the  form  of  small  pieces,  the  previous  methods  are 
inapplicable,  and  we  must  use  a  specific  gravity  bottle  or  pyknometer. 
Two  forms  of  specific  gravity  bottle  are  i^own  in  Fig.  33.  The  bottle 
figured  at  (a)  is  fitted  with  a  carefully  ground-in  stopper,  which  stopper  is 
pierced  with  a  fine  hole.  The  bottle  is  always  fiUed  to  the  top,  and  then 
the  stopper  is  replaced,  and  the  excess  water 
which  escapes  through  the  hole  in  the  stopper 
is  removed  by  wiping  the  bottle  with  a  clean 
dnster  or  filter  paper.  The  bottle  shown  at 
(6)  has  a  fine  mark  etched  round  the  neck, 
and  in  use  is  always  fiUed  up  to  this 
mark. 

First  weigh  the  bottle  empty  and  carefully 
dried.  Then  fill  the  bottle  full  of  water 
which  has  been  boiled  for  a  short  time  to 
get  rid  of  dissolved  air  and  has  then  been 
allowed  to  oooL  The  bottle  must  then  be 
stood  in  a  beaker  of  water  which  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  room 
or  a  degree  or  two  hotter,  and  must  remain  there  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  the  water  being  kept  well  stirred  the  while.  A  thermometer 
placed  in  the  water  is  read  just  before  the  bottle  is  removed,  and  this 
will  give  the  temperature  of  the  water.  In  the  case  of  the  bottle  with 
the  mark  on  the  neck,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  bottle  must  be  ad- 
justed to  the  mark  before  the  bottle  is  removed  from  the  water.  For 
this  purpose  a  piece  of  glass  tube,  the  eud  of  which  is  drawn  out  into 
a  fine  capillary,  or  a  small  twist  of  filter  paper,  may  be  employed.  After 
carefully  drying  the  outside,  the  bottle  must  be  again  weighed.  If  the 
pattern  of  bottle  with  the  mark  on  the  neck  is  employed,  it  will  be  found 
best  to  fill  it  at  a  temperature  of  0**  C.  For  this  purpose,  first  fill  it 
with  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  to  a  little  above  the  mark, 
and  then  place  the  bottle  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  distilled  water 
so  that  the  mark  is  just  flush  vnth  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  for  about  half-an-hour.  Having  allowed  the  water  in  the 
bottle  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  ice,  adjust  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  mark  on  the  neck. 

From  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bottle  empty  and  full 
of  water  the  volume  of  the  bottle  can  be  calculated. 

The  bottle  having  been  emptied  and  dried  is  now  about  three  parts 
filled  with  the  solid,  say,  sand,  and  then  weighed.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  weight  and  Ihe  weight  of  the  botUe  empty  is  the  apparent 
weight  of  the  sand. 

The  bottle  has  now  to  be  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  water.  This 
operation  is  often  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  the  way  in 
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which  air  babbles  cling  to  a  finely  divided  solid.  If  an  air-pump  is  a^v^ail- 
able  the  bottle  may  be  nearly  filled  up  to  the  mark,  or  at  any  rate  Trell 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  then  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of 
the  pump.  On  working  the  pump  the  air  will  be  extracted  from  between 
the  grains  of  sand.  In  the  absence  of  a  pump  the  bottle,  after  partly 
filling  with  water,  must  be  heated  till  the  water  just  boils.  In  this  "vray 
the  air  will  be  expelled.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  air  the  bottle  must 
be  filled  a  little  above  the  mark,  and  then  by  immersion  in  water  or  ice, 
as  the  case  may  be,  brought  to  a  constant  temperature,  which  must  be 
noted,  and  then,  after  drying  outside,  be  again  weighed. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  suppose  that  the  temperature  at  which  the 
bottle  has  been  weighed  partly  filled  with  the  sand  and  partly  filled  with 
the  water  is  the  same  as  the  temperature  at  which  the  bottie  was  filled 
entirely  with  water,  so  that  as  far  as  the  expansion  of  the  bottle  is  con- 
cerned the  volume  was  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  If  A  is  the  density 
of  water  at  this  temperature  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  the 
weighings — 

Weight  of  bottle  empty B 

Weight  of  bottle  f  uU  of  water  .        •        .        .  TT 

Weight  of  bottle  and  sand        .         .         .        .  /S 

Weight  of  bottle  with  the  sand  and  water .  R, 

then  the  apparent  weight  of  the  sand  \b  S-B,     The  apparent  weight  of 
the  water,  which  occupies  the  same  volume  as  the  sand,  is  given  by 

vf=W'\'S-B-R. 

Hence  the  density,  uncorrected  for  the  reduction  of  the  weighings  to 
vacuo,  is  given  by 

zr- ^-^ A. 

W'^-S-B'-R 

Gorredion  (1). — To  reduce  the  weighings  to  vacuo  we  must  add  the 
term  (r(l  -  Z>')}  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^o  corrected  density, 

£)  =  ZK  +  <r(l-ZX). 

The  value  of  the  correction  is  at  once  obtained  from  Table  6. 

Correction  (2). — If  the  temperature  at  which  the  bottle  is  filled  with 
water  when  it  contains  the  sand  is  not  the  same  as  that  at  which  it  was 
filled  with  water  when  its  volume  was  being  determined,  a  correction 
will  have  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  glass,  the  volume  changes  with  temperature.  To  calculate 
the  value  of  this  correction  we  must  know  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
cubical  expansion  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bottle  is  made.  The  manner 
in  which  this  quantity  may  be  determined  is  described  in  §  73,  but  as 
the  measurements  of  density  made  with  the  specific  gravity  bottle  are 
always  made  at  temperatures  not  far  removed  from  the  temperature  at 
which  the  bottle  was  gauged,  it  Lb  generally  sufficient  to  take  the  value 
0*000023  for  the  coefficient  of  cubi(»kl  expansion  of  glass. 
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Suppose  that  when  the  bottle  is  filled  with  water  the  temperature 
is  /^  and  that  the  density  of  water  at  this  temperature  is  A^,  while  when 
the  bottle  contains  water  and  sand  the  temperature  is  t^  and  the  density  of 
the  water  is  A,.  The  volume  of  the  bottle  at  ^,  is  ( IT  -  B)/\,  and  hence 
if  y  ia  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass,  the  volume  at  ^^  is 

Thus  the  weight  of  water  which  would  fill  the  bottle  at  the  temperature 
fi  is  given  by 

(w-m+yiti-to)}^' 

The  actual  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  bottle,  in  addition  to  the 
eand,  is  E-S.     Hence  the  weight  of  the  water  displaced  by  sand  is 

This  expression  may  be  simplified  by  writing  1  +  (A^  - 1)  for  A^  and 
1  +  (A0-  1)  for  \  and  dividing,  when,  since  A^  and  A^  are  each  veiy 
nearly  equal  to  unity,  we  get 

(W-B){l+y{t,-t,)}{l+{\-\)}-B  +  S. 
Also  since  y  and  (A^  -  A^)  are  each  small,  the  expression  reduces  to 

The  above  expression  is  the  value  of  v/  corrected  for  the  temperature, 
and  it  must  now  be  substituted  in  the  expression 

to       * 

To  obtain  the  density  reduced  to  vacuo  the  correction  (r(l  -  Z>)  must  be 
added. 

34.  Measurement  of  the  Density  of  a  Liquid  with  a  Sinker. — If  the 
liquid  is  not  too  volatile  and  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  quantity,  one  of 
the  most  convenient  ways  of  measuring  its  density  is  to 
determine  the  weight  of  a  suitable  sinker  when  suspended, 
first,  in  water  at  a  known  temperature^  and,  secondly,  in  the 
liquid.     A  convenient  form  of  sinker  is  shown  in  Fig.  34, 
and  consists  of  a  glass  bulb  partly  filled  with  shot  so  that 
it  will  sink  in  the  densest  liquid  likely  to  be  measured.     It 
is  made  by  blowing  a  bulb  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing,  introducing  the  shot,  and  then  drawing  off  the  neck 
and  at  the  same  time  forming  a  small  hook  by  means  of       Fio.  34. 
which  the  bulb  is  attached  to  the  suspension  wire. 

Suspend  the  bulb  from  the  left-hand  arm  of  a  balance  by  means  of  a 
silk  fibre  or  fine  wire,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  bulb  in  air. 
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Next  weigh  the  bulb  when  immersed,  first  in  water  and,  secondly,  in  tlie 
givea  liquid.  The  temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  liquid  must  be 
noted  in  each  case,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  immerse  the  same  leng^th 
of  the  suspension  fibre  each  time.  This  can  be  secured  if  the  level  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  is  always  brought  to  the  same  hei^lit 
above  the  surface  of  the  balance  case.  An  allowance  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  weight  of  that  portion  of  the  suspension  fibre  above  tbe 
surface  of  the  liquid.  This  can  most  conveniently  be  done  by  placing 
a  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  fibre  or  wire  equal  in  length  to  that  of  tlie 
portion  of  the  suspension  fibre  which  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
in  the  right-hand  pan  of  the  balance  and  keeping  it  there  throughout  tlie 
weighings. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  air  be  ^,  and  its  weight  in  water,  of 
which  the  temperature  is  ^q  and  the  density  A^,  be  W,  while  its  weight  in 
the  liquid  is  S,  and  first  we  will  suppose  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
is  also  t^.  Then  the  apparent  volume  of  the  sinker  is{B-  W)l\,  and 
the  apparent  weight  of  this  volume  of  the  liquid  is  B-S.  Hence  the 
density,  without  reduction  to  vacuo,  is  given  by 

B-JV^ 

Correction  (1). — Eeduced  to  vacuo  the  correction  o-(l  - 1/)  has  to  be 
added  to  the  uncorrected  value  given  above. 

Correction  (2). — If  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  water,  but  is,  say,  t,,  then  a  correction  must  be  applied  for 
the  expansion  of  the  sinker  with  increase  of  temperature.  Let  y  be  the 
coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  sinker  is 
made  (it  will  in  the  case  of  a  glass  sinker  generally  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  take  the  value  0*000023  for  y).  Then  the  volume  of  water 
at  <Q  displaced  by  the  sinker  is  {B  -  W)/\,  The  volume  of  the  sinker 
at  a  temperature  t^  is  therefore 

{B-W){l+y{t,-t,)}_ 
A. 
Hence  correcting  for  change  in  temperature  we  get 


D^ 


(B-'S)\ 


{B-W){l+y(t,-^Q} 
^-^Ao{l-y(^i-a 


B-W 
.since  y  is  small. 

The  correction  to  reduce  to  vacuo  is  as  before,  <r(l  -  D), 
Kohlrausch  has  pointed  out  that  when  using  a  glass  float  to  deter- 
mine the  density  of  water  solutions  it  is  advantageous  to  observe  at  a 
temperature  of  between  5*  and  7°,  for  over  this  range  of  temperature  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  water  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  glass. 
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If  a  silver  float  is  employed,  the  temperature  ought  to  be  somewhere 
between  V  and  10*. 

35.  Measurement  of  tlie  Density  of  a  Liquid  with  Specific  Qravity 
Bottle. — When  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  liquid  is  avail- 
able, the  specific  gravity  bottle  may  be  used  for  measuring  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid.  Either  of  the  forms  of  bottle  shown  in  Fig.  33  may 
be  used,  but  on  the  whole  the  form  with  a  mark  on  a  narrow  neck  is  to 
be  preferred  to  that  which  has  a  removable  stopper.  If  the  liquid  is 
volatile,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  some  means  of  closing  the 
top.     For  this  purpose  either  a  glass  stopper  may  be  ground  into  the 


r\  A 


(6) 


i^) 


Fig.  36. 


top  of  a  bottle  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  35  (a),  or  a  bottle  of  the  form 
shown  at  (6),  with  a  tap  above  the  mark  on  the  neck,  may  be  employed. 
As  no  grease  must  be  used  on  the  stopper  or  tap,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  force  these  in  too  tightly  or  they  will  stick,  and  great  difiiculty 
may  be  experienced  in  removing  them. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  density  of  a  liquid  with  the  specific 
gravity  bottle  consists  in  first  measuring  the  volume  of  the  bottle  by 
weighing  the  water  which  it  will  contain.  If,  then,  the  weight  of  any 
other  liquid  which  fills  it  up  to  the  mark  is  determined,  we  can 
immediately  calculate  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  liquid  to  be  experimented  upon  is  valuable,  as,  for  instance, 
a  sample  of  some  specially  purified  chemical  compound,  the  filling  of  the 
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bottle  in  auch  a,  vtj  thftt  there  shall  be  no  chance  of  the  liquid  being 
lost  or  contaminated  is  of  great  importance.  A  piece  of  apparataa  which 
may  be  used  in  such  a  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  36.  It  oonslBte  of  two  glaaa 
veeaelB  ab,  one  of  which  a  is  fixed  to  an  upright  boiud,  and  the  other 
B  is  movable,  theae  being  connected  by  a  length  of  rabber  tube  o.  The 
TOaael  B  can  be  placed  in  two  positions,  a  loop  attached  to  the  top  bein^ 


Tio.  SS. 

hooked  on  either  of  the  screws  k  or  m'.  The  vessel  a  commnnicates,  by 
means  of  a  tliree-way  tap,  with  the  open  air  oi  a  side  tube  z.  This  side 
tabe  is  connected  by  rubber  tubing  with  the  side  tube  of  a  small  glsss 
T-piece  F.  The  lower  arm  of  the  T-pieoe  passes  through  a  cork  which 
fits  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  Q,  in  which  the  liquid  to  be  used  is 
stored  Through  the  vertical  arm  of  the  T-piece  passes  a  capillary  tube 
H  bent  into  a  U,  a  small  length  of  nibber  tabing  being  employed  to 
make  an  air-tight  joint.     The  other  leg  of  the  capillary  passes  down  into 
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the  pyknometer  i,  which  is  lupported  on  a  shelf  J,  the  height  of  which 
is  adjustable. 

The  vessels  a  and  b  being  partly  filled  with  dry  mercury,  when  the 
vessel  B  is  hung  on  the  peg  k  the  air  in  ▲  is  compressed,  and  by 
suitably  turning  the  tap  D  the  pressure  is  communicated  to  the  bottle 
o,  forcing  the  liquid  over  into  the  pyknometer.  To  withdraw  the  liquid 
from  the  pyknometer  the  vessel  ▲  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
open  air,  b  is  raised  till  a  is  very  nearly  full  of  mercury,  and  then  the 
tap  D  is  closed.  B  is  then  lowered,  and  ike  tap  turned  so  as  to  put  a  into 
communication  with  the  bottle  o.  In  this  way  a  reduction  of  pressure 
is  produced  in  the  bottle  g,  and  hence  the  liquid  in  the  pyknometer  is 
forced  over  by  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

A  form  of  pyknometer  which  can  easily  be  filled,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  can  easily  be  cleaned  and  dried,  is  shown  at  (c)  in 
Fig.  35.  The  capillary  a  being  dipped  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
the  liquid  is  drawn  up  into  the  bulb  by  applying  a  gentle  suction  to  B 
through  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing.  The  bottle  is  filled  till  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  is  above  the  mark  o.  The  bottle  is  then  immersed  in  ice 
so  that  the  ends  of  the  capillaries  project  above  the  ice,  and  when  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  has  fallen  to  zero  the  instrument  is  tilted  so 
that  the  liquid  flows  to  the  end  of  the  capillary  a.  Then  by  holding 
a  piece  of  filter  paper  against  a,  so  much  liquid  is  removed  that  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  capillary  b  coincides  with  the  mark  o.  When 
a  volatile  liquid  is  being  used,  both  capillaries  must  be  closed  by  caps. 

\Vhen  great  accuracy  is  desirable,  it  is  almost  essential  that  the  bottle 
should  be  filled  with  water  and  with  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  0*  C. 
Even  when  a  comparatively  rough  result  is  aimed  at,  yet,  since  the 
temperature  at  which  the  filling  takes  place  will  have  to  be  determined, 
it  "vnll  generally  be  found  to  save  time  to  work  at  the  temperature  of 
melting  ice,  since  this  temperature  is  so  easily  maintained  and  reproduced. 
The  bottle  must  be  filled  slightly  above  the  mark,  and  then  placed  in  a 
mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  distilled  water  so  that  the  mark  is  on  a 
level  with  the  top  surface  of  the  ice.  After  the  bottle  has  been  in  the 
ice  for  between  ten  and  fifteen  minutes  the  surface  of  the  liquid  must 
be  adjusted  to  the  mark  by  means  of  a  pipette,  made  by  drawing  a  piece 
of  glass  tube  down  to  a  fine  capillary,  or  with  filter  paper  if  the  bottle 
is  of  the  double  capillary  pattern.  The  outside  having  been  carefully 
dried,  the  bottle  is  then  weighed 

To  remove  the  water  from  a  bottle  with  a  single  neck  the  instrument 
shown  in  Pig.  36  may  be  employed,  or  holding  the  bottle  upside  down, 
blow  air  into  it  through  a  capillary  glass  tube  attached  to  a  piece  of 
india-rubber  tubing.  Having  removed  as  much  as  possible  of  the  water, 
the  bottle  must  be  rinsed  out  twice  with  a  small  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol  and  then  once  with  ether.  To  remove  the  ether,  blow  air 
through  a  capillary  into  the  bottle  by  means  of  a  foot  blow-pipe.  The 
mouth  must  on  no  account  be  used  to  blow  air  through  the  bottle,  since 
the  water  vapour  in  the  breath  would  condense  in  the  bottle.     If  no 
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absolute  alcohol  is  available  for  washing  oat  the  bottle,  it  may  be  dried 
by  heating  over  a  flame  and  blowing  a  current  of  air  through  it  with. 
a  bellows.  This  will  have  to  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  the 
heating  must  be  very  thorough,  care  being  taken  not  to  crack  the  bottle 
by  too  sudden  heating. 

Next  £11  the  bottle  with  the  liquid  to  be  measured,  using  the  same 
precautions  as  in  the  case  of  the  water,  and  again  weigh. 

If,  as  directed  above,  the  bottle  has  been  filled  in  both  cases  at  the 
same  temperature,  namely,  that  of  melting  ice,  its  volume  will  be  the 
same  when  filled  with  the  liquid  and  with  water,  and  no  correction  for 
the  expansion  of  the  glass  will  be  necessary.  If  the  weight  of  the 
empty  bottle  is  J9,  that  of  the  bottle  when  full  of  water  W,  and  when 
full  of  the  liquid  S,  the  value  of  the  density,  not  reduced  to  vacuo,  is 

where  \  is  the  density  of  water  at  0*. 

Correction  (1). — To  reduce  to  vacuo,  the  correction  <r(l  -  D)  must  be 
added. 

Correction  (2). — When  the  temperature  at  which  the  bottle  is  fiUed 

with  the  liquid  is  different  from  that  at  which  it  was  filled  with  water, 

a  correction  has  to  be  applied  for  the  expansion  of  the  bottle  with  rise 

of  temperature.     If  t^  and  A^  are  the  temperature  and  density  of  the 

water,  and  t^  is  the  temperature  of  the  liquid,  while  the  coefficient  of 

expansion  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bottle  is  made  is  y,  then  the  volume 

W-  B 
of  the  bottle  at  «o  is  given  by  — -^ — . 

Hence  the  volume  of  the  bottle  at  t^  is 

^{i+r(<i-«o)}. 

Thus  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  given  by 


-  rr|^<i  -  ■)'(«i  -  «o)}. 

and  to  allow  for  buoyancy  a  further  correction  of  o-(l  -  D)  must  be 
added. 

36.  Hare's  Apparatus  for  the  Comparison  of  the  Densities  of 
Liquids. — A  convenient  piece  of  apparatus  for  comparing  the  densities 
of  two  liquids,  of  which  about  60  c.c.  are  available,  when  an  accuracy  of 
about  1  in  200  is  sufficient,  is  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  is  called  Hare's 
apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  stand  carrying  two  gkss  tubes  ab,  ag,  which 
are  joined  together  at  the  top  and  to  a  third  tube  at  a.    A  piece  of  india- 
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rubber  tube  is  attached  at  a,  and  either  a  tftp  or  a  pinch-coclE  aHowB  of 
ibis  bmnch  being  closed  at  will  The  lower  ends  of  the  long  tubes 
dip  in  tvo  small  glass  vessels,  ia  which  are  placed  the  two  liquids  the 
denmtiee  of  which  are  to  be  compared.  A 
divided  scale  is  fixed  alongside  the  long 
tubes,  and  two  metal  rods  h,  h',  pointed 
at  the  bottom,  and  having  cross  pieces,  as 
shown  at  (a),  pass  through  small  blocks  of 
wood,  BO  that  the  cross-bars  rest  against  the 
acale.  A  small  plnm  bob  a  is  suspended 
alongside  the  upright  of  Uie  stand,  and  the 
thread  by  which  it  is  carried  passes  through 
a  small  metal  ring  i,  which  is  so  arranged 
that  iHien  the  thread  passes  centrally  t£en 
the  tabea  and  scale  are  vertical.  If  the 
denaitf  of  a  liquid  is  required  it  is  placed 
in  one  of  the  vessels  and  watw  in  the  other, 
and  then  by  enckiiig  at  the  end  of  the 
rubber  tube  the  liquids  are  drawn  up  into 
the  tubes  till  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
lighter  liquid  is  near  the  top  of  the  scale. 
The  points  of  the  rods  H,  H*  are  then  ad- 
justed so  that  thej  just  touch  the  surfaces 
of  the  liquids  in  Uie  vessels,  for  which 
purpose  the  rods  can  be  moved  vertically 
through  the  wood  blocks.  When  this 
adjustment   is   complete,    the    readings   on  a) 

the  scale  corresponding  to  the  upper  surfacee 
of  the  liquids  in  the  tubes  are  taken,  as 
also  those  corresponding  to  the  tops  of  the 
cross-bars  of  the  rods  H  and  h".  The  length 
of  the  rods  being  known — they  may  con-  i 
veniently  be  10  cm. — ^the  heights  of  the 
columns  of  the  liquid  and  of  water  re- 
spectively can  at  once  be  obtained.  Since  F^".  St. 
>the  pressure  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  two 

columns  is  the  same,  and  the  preasm*  exerted  by  a  column  of  liqnid 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  height  and  the  density  of  the  liquid,  we 
have,  if  A,  is  the  length  of  the  water  column  and  Aj  that  of  the  liquid. 

Density  of  liquid  _  A^ 

Density  of  water      A, 
Henoe  if  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
that  of  the  air  as  given  by  a  thermometer  suspended  alongside  the  tubes, 
is  t,  and  the  density  of  water  at  this  temperature  is  X  we  get 

Densi^  of  liquid  =  ^i- 
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In  order  that  capillarity  may  not  appreciably  affect  the  results,  it 
necessary  that  the  tubes  ab,  ao  should  have  a  diameter  not  less  th&n 
6  mm. 

37.  The  Hydrometer. — ^A  hydrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  density  of  liquids,  and  consists  essentially  of  a  narrow  stem  attacbed 
to  a  fairly  large  bulb,  a  second  and  smaller  bulb  which  is  partly  filled 
with  shot  or  mercury  serving  to  ballast  the  instrument  so  that  it  may 
float  in  an  upright  position.  A  scale  graduated  on  the  stem  serves  to 
determine  the  depth  to  which  the  instrument  sinks  in  the  liquid. 

When  the  hydrometer  is  floated  in  a  liquid  it  will  always  sink  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced  by 
the  immersed  part  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  instrument.  Sup- 
pose that  the  scale  is  divided  into  centimetres  and  millimetres,  and  that 
the  zero  is  near  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  let  V  be  the  volume  of  the 
instrument  up  to  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  v  the  volume  of  unit  length 
of  the  stem,  the  stem  being  cylindrical.  Then  if  when  immersed  in  a 
liquid  of  density  D-^^  the  instrument  sinks  to  the  graduation  s^,  while 
when  placed  in  a  liquid  of  density  D2  it  sinks  to  s^  then  we  have 

Weight  of  instrument  =«  (  F-  v$^)D^  -  (  ^  -  v«2)Z>j. 
Hence  =1  =  f= 8. 

If  the  zero  of  the  scale  is  so  adjusted  that  when  the  instrument  is 
placed  in  a  liquid  of  density  unity  the  surface  of  the  liquid  coincides 
with  the  zero,  so  that  when  J^^b  1,  ^2™^'  ^®  S^^ 

If  when  placed  in  a  second  liquid  the  instrument  sinks  to  8^  we  have 

From  this  expression  it  will  be  seen  that  for  equal  increments  of 
density  {D^  -  D^)  the  increments  in  the  scale  reading  {s^  -  «i)  will  not 
be  equal.  As  D^  and  D^  increase  the  increase  in  scale  reading  (s^  -  8^) 
corresponding  to  a  given  increase  in  density  {D^  -  D^)  will  get  smaller 
and  smaller.  Hence  if  instead  of  dividing  the  scale  in  equal  lengths 
it  is  divided  so  that  consecutive  divisions  correspond  to  equal  increments 
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in  density,  the  interral  between  the  diyisiona  will  get  less  and  less  as  we 
go  down  from  the  top  of  the  stem. 

Since  the  actual  distance  between  the  graduations  also  depends  on 
the  ratio  of  the  total  volume  up  to  the  zero  to  the  volume  of  unit  length 
of  the  stem,  a  scale  to  read  directly  in  densities  wiU  have  to  be  specially 
divided  for  each  individual  hydrometer.  As  the  cost  of  preparing  such 
a  special  scale  for  every  individual  hydrometer  is  considerable,  various 
manners  of  dividing  the  scale  in  equal  parts  have  come  into  use,  the 
actual  density  corresponding  to  any  given  division  being  obtained  from 
tables. 

The  best  known  of  these  hydrometers  with  scales  having  divisions  of 
equal  length  is  Baum^'s.  There  are  two  Baum6  scales,  one  for  liquids 
heavier  than  water,  and  the  other  for  liquids  lighter  than  water. 

In  the  instrument  for  use  with  liquids  heavier  than  water  one  fixed 
point  on  the  scale  is  given  by  immersing  the  instrument  in  distilled 
water  at  a  temperature  of  15^  C.,  which  gives  the  zero  of  the  scale  near 
the  top  of  the  stem.  The  second  point  is  obtained  by  immersing  the 
instrument  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt)  containing 
15  parts  by  weight  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  salt  solution  being  15*"  C.  This  second  point  is  called  15*, 
and  the  inte^val  between  the  zero  and  this  point  is  divided  into  15  equal 
parts,  and  the  graduations  are  continued  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stem. 

In  the  case  of  the  hydrometer  for  use  with  liquids  of  less  density  than 
water  one  fixed  point,  0,  corresponds  to  when  the  instrument  is  immersed 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  10  parts  by  weight  of  salt  in 
100  parts  of  the  solution,  the  temperature  being  15"*.  The  second  point, 
called  10,  is  obtained  by  immersing  the  instrument  in  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  15"  C.  The  interval  is  divided  into  10  equal  parts,  and  these 
divisions  are  continued  up  to  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  density  corre- 
sponding to  a  reading  r  on  Baum^'s  hydrometer  scale  is  given  by  the 
following  expressions : — 

1.  For  liquids  heavier  than  water  D  =  iJg.o__  » 

146*3 

2.  For  liquids  lighter  than  water  D  =  -ij^.q  .    » 

Neglecting  the  effect  of  purely  graduation  errors,  the  reading  of  a 
hydrometer  will  only  give  the  correct  density  at  one  particular  tem- 
perature, since  for  all  temperatures  higher  than  this  temperature  the 
immersed  portion  up  to  any  given  reading  will  be  greater,  while  the 
weight  of  Uie  instrument  will  be  the  same  as  at  the  standard  temperature, 
80  that  the  instrument  will  read  too  high.  Similarly,  at  all  temperatures 
below  the  standard  the  instrument  will  read  too  low. 

If  ^0  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  hydrometer  is  correct,  and  ly 
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la  the  reading  on  th«  hydrometer  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  at  a  tom- 
peratare  t,  the  density  of  tho  liquid  D,  at  the  temperature  t  is  given  by 

0,-0'il-7(<-',l, 
where  y  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  which 
the  hydrometer  is  constructed. 

Although  in  theory  the  hydrometer  may  be  made  as  sensitiTe  as 

we  please  by  reducing  the  diameter  of  the  stem  and  increasing  the  size  of 

the  bulb,  yet  in  practice  it  is  found  that  the  limit  of  accuracy  attainable 

is  soon  reached.     It  has  been  found  that  this  limitation  is  caused  by  the 

influence  of  capillarity  at  the  point  where  the  stem  meete  the  surface 

of  the  liquid.     If  the  effect  of  capUlarity  remained  constant,  then  its 

influence  would  not  be  so  injurious.     £Lq>eriment  has,  however,  shown 

that  impurities  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  hydrometer  and  the 

jar  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained  have  such  an  enormous 

influence  on  the  surface    tension  that  the  effect  on   the 

hydrometer  is  by  no  means  constant 

38.  Nicholson's  HTdrometer. — Nicholson's  hydrometer 
(Fig.  38)  b  one  which  in  use  is  always  brou^t  to  the 
same  immersion,  that  is,  till  a  mark  0  on  the  stem  is  flush 
with  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  It  can  be  used  for 
measuring  the  density  of  solids  as  well  as  of  liquids. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  hydrometer  be  II,  and  the  weight 

which  has  to  be  added  to  Ae  upper  pan  £  to  ainlc  the 

instroment   to  the  mark  in  water  of  densi^  \  he    W, 

fia   38        while  when  the  instrument  is  placed  in  a  liquid  of  density 

D  let  the  weights  required  to  sink  it  to  the  mark  be  w. 

Then  since  the  volume  of  the  hydrometer  immersed,  and  therefore  the 

volume  of  liquid  displaced,  ia  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  we  have 

Volume  up  to  mark  —  —£- p—. 

Hence  D  =  WTTW^' 

When  using  the  instrument  to  measure  the  density  of  a  solid,  first 
place  the  solid  in  the  upper  pan  and  determine  the  weight  Wi  which  has 
to  be  added  to  bring  the  Instrument  to  the  mark.  Then  remove  the 
solid  from  the  upper  pan  and  place  it  in  the  lower  pan  and  detenniue  the 
weight  tCj,  which  has  now  to  be  placed  in  the  upper  pan  to  bring  the 
instrument  to  the  mark.  Then  the  weight  of  the  solid  is  IF- w,,  and 
the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the  solid  is  w,  -  icj.  Hence  the 
density  of  the  solid  is  given  by 

Wj  -  w, 
If  the  experiment  is  made  at  temperatures  such  as  ordinarily  occur 
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it  wfll  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  take  Aq  « 1,  and  no  correction  need  be 
applied  for  air  displacement^  since  the  measurements  are  not  capable  of 
being  made  with  sufficient  aocoracy  to  warrant  such  corrections.  The 
chief  canse  of  this  want  of  accuracy  is  the  effect  of  capillarity  on  the 
stem  where  it  passes  through  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  When  used  in 
water,  this  effect  may  be  reduced  by  placing,  just  before  taking  a  reading, 
a  drop  of  methylated  spirit  at  the  point  where  the  stem  cuts  tibe  surface. 

A  tall  jar  is  provided  for  the  liquid  in  which  the  instrument  is 
immersed.  Before  placing  any  weights  on  the  upper  pan  bend  two 
pieces  of  wire  across  the  top  of  the  jar,  so  that  while  the  stem  of  the 
hydrometer  can  pass  freely  between  them  the  upper  pan  cannot.  In  this 
way,  if  by  accident  too  heavy  a  weight  is  placed  in  the  upper  pan  the 
whole  instrument  will  not  be  able  to  sink  and  thus  wet,  and  perhaps 
damage,  the  weights. 

39.  Calibration  of  a  Burette. — The  accurate  reading  of  the  position 
of  the  meniscus  in  a  burette  is  a  somewhat  difficult  operation,  owing  to 
indistinctness  of  the  meniscus  and  the  fact  that  the  scale  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  portion  of  the  meniscus  to  which  we  read.  The  best 
position  for  the  burette,  at  any  rate  when  being  used  to  measure  off  a 
transparent  liquid,  is  before  a  bright  window,  when  the  meniscus  will 
appear  dark  on  a  bright  ground.  'Die  lowest  part  of  the  curved  meniscus 
is  in  all  cases  to  be  read.  In  order  to  avoid  errors  due  to  parallax  it  is 
advisable,  where  possible,  to  choose  some  distant  object  at  the  same  level 
as  the  eye,  and  iJways  when  making  a  reading  to  bring  this  object  and 
the  meniscus  into  Hue.  Since^  if  the  object  is  at  some  distance, 
lines  joining  it  to  the  highest  and  lowest  positions  of  the  eye  will  be 
sensibly  parallel,  we  thus  secure  that  the  line  joining  the  eye  to  the 
meniscus  is  always  parallel  to  the  same  direction. 

A  straightforward,  if  somewhat  lengthy,  method  of  calibrating  a 
burette  is  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  water  which  must  be  run  off  to  lower 
the  meniscus,  say,  every  2  cc.  of  the  scale.  The  first  operation  neces- 
sary is  to  thoroughly  clean  the  burette,  and  in  particular  remove  every 
trace  of  grease.  For  this  purpose  the  burette  should  be  filled  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid  in  which  a  little  bichromate  of  potash  has  been  dissolved. 
Allow  this  mixture  to  remain  in  the  burette  for  some  hours,  and  then 
thoroughly  wash  out  with  tap  water  and  finally  with  distilled  water. 
Attach  a  thermometer  to  the  outside  of  the  burette  and  then  fill  the 
burette  with  distilled  water  and  set  up  in  a  clamp  before  a  window,  using 
a  plumb  line  to  set  the  burette  vertical.  Clean  and  weigh  a  small  beaker 
capable  of  containing  as  many  cubic  centimetres  as  the  burette  will  hold. 
Into  another  beaker  run  off  ^e  water  from  the  burette  till  the  meniscus 
coincides  with  the  first  division  of  the  scale.  Touch  the  point  of  the  burette 
with  the  side  of  the  beaker  to  remove  any  adhering  drop,  and  replace  by 
the  weighed  beaker.  Into  this  beaker  run  the  water  till  the  meniscus 
coincides  with  the  2  cc.  mark.  Having  removed  the  drop  by  touching 
the  point  with  the  side  of  the  beaker,  read  the  thermometer  and  weigh 
the  beaker  and  water.     Then  run  in  two  more  cubic  centimetres,  and  again 
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weigh.  Proceed  in  this  way  tilt  the  whole  scale  haa  been  trftTened,  and 
Uien  fiom  the  density  of  water  at  the  temperatan 
of  the  experiment  calcnlate  the  Tolumes  between 
the  graduationB  and  the  zaro,  and  plot  a  corre 
showing  the  tme  Tolume  betwoen  the  z«ro  and  esch 
of  the  gradnatioDS. 

Another  method  of  calibrating  a  burette  is  by 
nteana  of  a  small  volume  gauge.  The  arrangement 
recommended  by  Ostwald  for  this  purpose  is  shown 
in  Fig.  39.  lite  volume  of  the  gauge  a  between 
the  two  marks  B  and  o  is  obtained  by  weighing,  aa 
in  the  previous  method.  The  burette  having  been 
filled  with  water,  care  being  taken  to  get  rid  of 

E  all  air  bubbles  in  the  connecting  tubee,  by  opening 

the  clip  1  the  level  of  the  meniacus  in  tlw  burette 
is  adjusted  to  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Then  the 
clip  B  being  closed,  the  water  is  mn  out  of  the  gangs 
till  the  surface  stands  at  the  mark  o.  The  clip  K 
is  then  opened  and  water  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  gauge  from  the  burette  till  the  surface  at&nda 
at  the  mark  b,  when  the  reading  on  the  burette 
is  noted.  The  gauge  having  been  emptied  to  o 
is  again  filled  fo)m  the  bnrette  and  the  reading 
taken,  and  so  on.  The  readings  of  the  bnrette  give 
the  positions  of  the  meniscus  when  the  volume 
from  the  zero  is  v,  2v,  3o,  &c.,  where  v  is  the 
Fio.  39.  volume  of  the  gauge,  which  may  conveniently  be 

2  cc.       A   curve   showing   the  true  volumes  for 
the  different  readings  can  then  be  prepared  as  before. 
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40.  Yonng'B  ModtQus  by  Stretching  a  Wire. — If  a  we  of  length 
L  and  radius  r  becomes  elongated  by  an  amount  e  when  a  tension  F  is 
applied,  then  since 

Young's  modulus  =  — ;-, 

strain 

and  the  stress  is  F/(&reBk  of  cross-section)  and  the  strain  is  the  elongation 
per  unit  length,  we  have 

V     FL 
vr'e 

A  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  measuring  the  elongation  of  a  wire  under 
the  influence  of  a  stretching  force  is  shown  in  Fig.  40.  It  oonsieits  of  a  scale 
A  divided  into  half  millimetres,  which  is  attached  to 
the  lower  end  of  a  wire  of  the  material  to  be  tested. 
A  second  wire  of  the  same  material  carries  the 
▼emier  b,  which  is  capable  of  sliding  along  the  edge 
of  the  scale  with  very  little  friction.  The  upper 
ends  of  the  two  wires  are  soldered  or  clamped  to 
the  same  support  immediately  alongside  one  another, 
so  that  if,  owing  to  the  load  applied  to  one  wire, 
the  support  bends,  the  point  of  support  of  both  wires 
will  drop  to  exactly  the  same  amount,  and  hence 
the  relative  positions  of  the  vernier  and  scale  will 
not  alter.  This  method  of  supporting  the  scale  also 
eliminates  any  correction  for  changes  in  temperature 
affecting  the  lengths  of  the  wire  being  tested ;  for 
as  the  wires  are  of  the  same  material  and  are  sus- 
pended close  together  they  will  have  the  same 
temperature,  and  so  whenever  one  expands  the 
other  will  expand  to  an  equal  extent,  so  that  the  reading  on  the  scale  is 
unaltered  on  this  account. 

The  wire  which  carries  the  scale  has  a  weight  attached  to  its  lower 
end,  which  serves  to  keep  the  wire  taut  and  free  from  kinks.  The  other 
wire  carries  a  scale  pan,  so  that  by  placing  weights  in  this  pan  the  wire 
can  be  stretched. 

First  ascertain  the  breaking  weight  of  the  wire.    To  obtain  this 
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quantity  measure  the  diameter  of  the  wire  and  calculate  the  area  of 
section  in  square  centimetres.  Then  multiply  this  area  by  the  breaking 
stress  for  the  substance  given  in  the  foUowing  table.  This  will  give  the 
breaking  weight  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  present  purpose.  Having 
ascertained  the  breaking  weighty  care  must  be  taken  never  to  load  the  wire 
to  more  than  half  this  amount : — 

Bbbakino  Stress. 


Kilos,  per  sq.  om. 

Brass        .        •        •        . 
Copper     .... 
Iron          .... 
Steel        .... 

3400 

aooo 

6000 
8000 

Place  the  maximum  load  permissible  in  the  scale  pan  and  allow  the 
wire  to  remain  stretched  for  some  minutes^  and  then  remove  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  leaving,  however,  enough  to  keep  the  wire  taut  and 
free  from  kinks.  Head  &e  position  of  the  vernier,  and  then  increase 
the  weight  in  the  pan  by  equal  amounts  so  chosen  that  ten  readings  will 
be  obtained  before  the  maTimum  load  is  reached.  Bepeat  the  readings  as 
the  weights  are  removed.  The  readings  obtained  while  putting  on  and 
taking  off  the  weights  ought  to  agree  within  a  fifth  of  a  millimetre.  If 
they  do  not,  either  the  wire  was  sUghtly  kinked,  and  as  the  weights  were 
added  the  kinks  straightened  out,  or  the  maximum  load  was  too  great^  ao 
that  permanent  elongation  has  been  produced. 

The  readings  must  be  entered  in  a  table,  as  in  the  following  example, 
and  the  mean  elongation  worked  out  by  subtracting  the  first  reading  from 
the  sixth,  the  second  from  the  seventh,  and  so  on,  and  then  taking  the 
mean  of  tJiese  differences : — 


Vernier  Reading. 

Load  in  Pan. 

Mean. 

Elongation 
for  5  Idloe. 

Load  Increasing. 

Load  Deoreaiing. 

3  kilos. 

4*65  mm. 

4-70  mm. 

4-67  mm. 

4 

6-00 

605 

6-02 

5 

7-30 

7-35 

7-32 

6 

8-66 

8-70 

8-67 

7 

10-00 

1000 

10-00 

8 

11-36 

11-40 

11-37 

6*70  Dun. 

9 

12-76 

12-75 

12-76 

6-73 

10 

14-06 

14-10 

14-07 

6-76 

11 

15-40 

15-45 

16-42 

6-75 

12 

16-76 

16-80 

16-77 

6-77 

Mean    . 

6'74  mm. 
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Elongation  for  1  kilo  (981000  dynes) « -1348  cm. 
Mean  diameter        .        .        .         rs  '06224  cm. 
Length -837-6  cm. 

Young's  modulus ^81000x837-5 

^  irxl348x(-03112)» 

—  2*003  X  10"  dynes  per  sq.  cm. 

Measure  the  diameter  of  the  wire  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw 
gauge.  Thfi  diameter  must  be  measured  at  a  number  of  points  along  the 
length  of  the  wire,  and  at  each  point  a  measurement  must  be  made  along 
two  diameters  of  the  wire  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  In  this  way 
errors  due  to  want  of  uniformity  in  the  wire  may  be  reduced  to  a  mim'Tnum. 
To  obtain  the  length  of  the  wire  a  steel  tape  may  be  suspended  from  the 
support  which  carries  the  upper  ends  of  the  wires,  and  the  readings  taken 
corresponding  to  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  wires  and  the  point  where 
the  upper  screw  which  clamps  the  yernier  to  the  wire  touches  the  wire. 
If  a  steel  scale  is  not  available  the  length  may  be  measured  by  using  a 
long  wooden  lath  on  which  marks  are  made  corresponding  to  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  wire,  which  length  is  then  determined  by  measure- 
ment with  a  millimetre  scale. 

The  accuracy  which  it  ib  necessary  to  attain  in  the  measurement  of 
the  total  length  of  the  wire  may  be  calculated  in  the  following  manner : — 
Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  wire  and  r  its  radius,  and  the  mean  elonga- 
tion as  obtained  above  be  e.  The  expression  for  calculating  Young's 
modulus  is 

^     flrr^e' 

and  we  wish  to  arrange  that  each  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  this 
expression,  namely,  F,  L,  r^,  and  e,  are  measured  with  the  same  per- 
centage accuracy.  If  the  vernier  reads  to  1/20  mm.,  the  percentage 
accuracy  to  be  expected  of  a  single  reading  of  the  elongation  is  about 
'5/e,  since  e  U  supposed  to  be  given  in  centimetres.  If  the  screw  gauge 
leaudB  to  '001  cm.,  the  percentage  accuracy  of  a  single  setting  is  about 
0'l/2r,  which  corresponds  to  a  percentage  accuracy  of  0'1/r  in  r*.  Since 
a  number  of  measures  of  the  above  two  quantities  are  made,  we  may  in 
general  suppose  that  the  means  are  correct  -  to  about  a  fifth  of  the 
number  given  above,  so  in  calculating  the  accuracy  with  which  we  have 
to  know  L  we  may  suppose  that  we  know  e  ix>  'l/e  per  cent,  and  r^  to 
'02/r  per  cent.  Then  &  3L  is  the  magnitude  of  the  error  we  can  allow 
in  measuring  L  we  have  to  arrange  so  that 

fir 

^  X  100  is  not  greater  than  '1/6  or  *02/r. 
In  the  same  way,  if  8TF  is  the  error  of  the  weights   W  employed, 
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IQOSW/W  must  not  be  greater  than  '1/e  or  '02/r.     In  the  example  ^ven 
aboTe,e-13cm.,  r--031,  £  =  837  cm.,  IT- 1000  grams.     Hence 


Hence  we  see  that  the  error  to  be  expected  owing  to  our  method  of 

measating  r  b  slightl;  greater  than  that   due  to  e.      Further,  — ^r— 

must  not  be  greater  than  '6,  and  therefore  BL  must  not  be  greater  than 
&  cm.  Hence  if  we  measure  the  total  length  of  the  wire  to  within  a 
centimetre  or  two,  it  will  be  quite  accurate  enough.  In  the  same  way, 
if  the  ireights  are  correct  to  2  or  3  grams  in  uie  kilogram,  they  are 
sufficiently  accurate. 

The  above  investigation  illustrates  the  care  which  has  to  be  exercised 
to  avoid  spending  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  in  measuring  with  great 
accuracy  some  one  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  fin^  colculatioo 
when,    owing     to    unBormountable 
*  "  difficulties    in    making   some  other 

measurement  or  want  of  uniformity 
in  tJie  quantity  measured,  the 
accuracy  of  the  fii^  result  ia  almost 
entirely  governed  by  the  accuracy 
with  which  we  can  measure  this 
latter  quantity.  Thus  if  we  are  able 
to  use  a  wire  of  the  length  con- 
sidered above,  a  vernier  which  reads 
to  one-twentieth  of  a  millimetre  will 
'  measure  the  elongation  with  a  per- 
centage accuracy  greater  than  that 
with  which  we  are  able  to  measure 
the  radius  of  the  wire.  If,  how- 
ever,  it  is  for  some  reason  impossible 
to  use  such  a  long  wire,  or  if  measure- 
ments have  to  be  made  on  wires  of 
such  a  large  diameter  that  the 
elongation  which  can  conveniently 
be  obtained  with  the  weights  at  our 
disposal  ia  much  smaller  than  that 
considered  above,  then  some  more 
'^*''  *'■  refined    method   of    measuring  the 

elongation  becomes  necesaary.  In 
the  case  of  the  short  wire,  we  shall  also  have  to  measure  the  length 
with  greater  accuracy.  This  last  measurement  is  not  a  matter  of  very 
great  difGculty,  since  it  is  easier  to  measure  shorter  lengths  than  lengths 
of  about  8  metres. 
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A  deyice  for  meararing  the  elongation  of  a  abort  wire,  designed  by 

Mr.  Q.  F.  C.  Searle,^  ia  shown  in  Fig.  41.     The  two  wirea  of  the  same 

material  a,  a'  are  fastened  at  the  top  to  the  same  support,  and  at  the 

bottom  to  two  metal  frames  od,  (td'.      These  frames  are  connected 

together  by  two  links  K,  k',  which  allow  of  their  free  relatiye  movement 

in  a  vertical  direction.     One  end  of  a  sensitive  level  l  is  pivoted  to  the 

frame  CD,  while  the  other  end  rests  on  the  point  of  a  micrometer  screw 

8.     From  the  lower  parts  of  tiie  frames  hang  a  stretching  weight  if  and 

a  scale  pan  p.     When  using  the  instrument,  a  sufficient  weight  having 

been  put  in  the  pan  to  keep  the  wire  straight,  the  bubble  of  the  level  is 

brought  to  the  centre  of  the  scale  by  turning  the  screw  s,  and  the 

reading  on  the  scale  B  and  divided  head  s  are  recorded.     A  weight  is 

then  added  to  the  pan,  and  the  bubble  being  brought  back  to  the  centre 


(CL) 


FICK  42. 


of  the  scale,  the  micrometer  is  again  read.  The  difference  in  the 
micrometer  readings  of  course  gives  the  elongation  produced  by  the 
additional  load. 

41.  Young's  Modulus  by  the  Flexure  of  a  Beam  (1). — ^A  convenient 
arrangement  for  measuring  the  flexure  of  a  loaded  beam  is  shown  in  Fig. 
42.  The  beam  rests  on  tiie  upper  edges  of  two  cast  iron  stands  a  and 
B,  which  are  filed  up  to  a  blunt  knife-edge.  These  uprights  also  carry 
a  wooden  board  od,  which  supports  a  microscope  m,  used  to  measure 
the  flexure.  This  board  is  not  permanentiy  attached  to  the  uprights  but 
simply  rests  on  two  small  projections,  so  that  the  distance  between  the 
uprights,  and  hence  the  length  of  the  beam,  can  be  altered.  The  micro- 
scope has  a  horizontal  cross-wire  in  the  eye-piece,  and  is  focused  on  a 
small  scale  s,  which  rests  on  the  beam.  This  scale  is  shown  on  an  en- 
larged scale  at  (a).  It  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  quarter  milli- 
metres, with  every  tenth  division  numbered.     The  scale  pan  in  which  the 

1  Proettdvngt  nflJu  Cambridge  Phdloiophical  Society  (1900),  vol.  x.  p.  818. 
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weights  are  placed  is  attached  to  a  hook  b,  which  rests  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  beam  at  its  mid  point,  passing  between  the  feet  of  the 
scale. 

With  a  pencil  make  a  mark  at  the  mid  point  of  the  beam,  and  then 
draw  transverse  lines  at  either  side  at  distances  of,  saj,  30,  40,  and  50 
centimetres  from  the  middle.  Place  the  uprights  at  a  distance  of 
100  cm.  apart  and  adjust  the  beam  so  that  the  two  marks  at  50  cnu 
from  the  middle  are  immediately  over  the  knife-edges,  and  also  place  the 
scale  and  scale  pan  in  position  at  the  middle  of  the  beam,  taking  care 
that  the  scale  is  vertical.  Focus  the  microscope  on  the  scale,  and  take 
the  reading  corresponding  to  the  cross-wire  of  the  microscope.  Then 
gradually  add  weights  to  the  scale  pan,  and  take  for  each  load  the 
reading  on  the  scale.  Eepeat  the  reiEuiingB  while  removing  the  load,^ 
and  enter  the  results  as  in  the  example  given  in  §  40.  Repeat 
the  measurements  with  the  supports  at  80  and  60  cm.,  also  with 
the  beam  turned  so  that  what  was  the  depth  becomes  the  breadth,  and 
vice  versa. 

Measure  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  bar  at  ten  points  at  equal 
intervals  along  its  length,  and  take  the  means.  SiQce  the  depth  occurs 
to  the  third  power,  it  is  important  that  this  quantity  should  be  measured 
with  care.  The  measurement  is  best  made  with  a  micrometer  screw  gauge. 
If,  however,  the  dimensions  of  the  bar  are  such  that  the  micrometer  wiU 
not  open  suJfficiently  wide,  a  pair  of  vernier  callipers  must  be  used. 

As  the  length  also  occurs  to  the  third  power,  this  will  also  require 
measuring  with  care.  It  can  be  measured  by  placing  a  steel  metre  scale 
divided  into  millimetres  across  the  uprights,  with  the  face  which  carries 
the  divisions  vertical,  and  reading  the  distance  between  the  knife-edges. 

The  method  to  be  adopted  in  recording  and  reducing  the  observations 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  preceding  section. 

If  e  is  the  deflection  of  the  mid  point  of  the  beam  produced  by  a  load 
of  P  dynes,  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  beam  being  L,  6,  and  d 
respectively,  then  Young's  modulus  Y  is  given  by 

"  4WV 

From  this  expression  it  will  be  seen  that  if  P  is  constant,  the  quotient 
L>/e  is  a  constant  for  different  lengths.  Hence  use  the  mean  value 
of  L>/e  for  the  different  lengths  of  beam  when  calculating  the  value  of 
Young's  modulus. 

42.  Young's  Modulus  by  the  Flexure  of  a  Beam  (2). — ^In  place  of 
measuring  the  depression  at  the  centre  of  a  beam  supported  at  the  ends 
and  loaded  in  the  middle,  we  may  measure  the  inclination  of  the  ends 

^  If  the  readingB  taken  when  removinff  the  load  differ  appreciably,  it  generally 
indicates  that  the  beam  has  been  loaded  beyond  its  eJastio  limit,  and  a  smaller 
mazimnm  load  should  be  tried. 
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of  such  a  beam.     If  an  incliBatioii  ^  is  produced  bj  a  load  P  in  a  beam 
of  length  Ly  depth  d^  and  breadth  5,  then  we  haye 


Z«P 


4  d^h  tan  ^ 


(1) 


In  order  to  measnre  <^  two  mirrors  m^  and  m^  are  attached  to  the 
bar  beyond  the  knife-edges  which  support  the  hie  in  such  a  way  that 
the  8ode  8  (fig.  43)  is  seen  in  the  telescope  t  after  reflection  in  both 


FiQ.  48. 

minors.  Then  if  the  reading  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  cross- 
wire  of  the  telescope  changes  by  x  cm.  when  the  bar  is  loaded  and  the 
distance  between  the  scale  and  the  mirror  Mj  is  d,  and  that  between 
the  two  mirrors  is  o^  we  have  to  a  first  approximation,  if  ^  is  the  angle 
through  which  each  of  the  mirrors  turns, 

Hence  substituting  this  value  for  tan  ^  in  (1)  above 


3(2Z>  +  a)I?P 
2a^hx 


(2) 


To  obtain  the  expression  for  <^  in  terms  of  x^  let  a  and  b  (Fig.  44)  be 
the  mirrors,  t  the  telescope,  and  o  the  reading  on  the  scale  before  the 
beam  is  bent  The  path  of  the  axial  pencil  of  rays  from  c  to  the 
telescope  is  along  obat.  Next  suppose  the  mirror  ▲  alone  rotated  in 
the  clockwise  direction  through  an  angle  <^,  an  incident  ray  ta  would 
now  be  reflected  along  ab',  the  angle  bab'  being  2<^.  If  a  is  the  angle 
TAB,  or  cba,  the  ray  ab  will  be  incident  on  b  at  an  angle  a/2,  while  the 
ray  ab'  will  be  incident  at  an  angle  of  a/2  -  2<^.  If,  now,  the  mirror  b  be 
rotated  through  an  ansle  ^  in  the  anti-clockwise  direction,  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  the  ray  ab  will  be  a/2  -  3^.     Hence  if  b'c  is  the  reflected 
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ray,  .the  angle  abV  is  a~6<^.     If  bV  is  a  line  through  b^  parallel  to 
BA,  the  angle  ab'd'  is  2^     Hence  the  angle  </bV  is  a  -  4<^. 


Fig.  44. 

If,  now,  the  scale  go'  is  placed  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
▲B,  we  have 

CD^DtSina 
C/y  =  Z?  tan  (a  -  4<^) 

Hence  aj=C(7=Dtana-i>tan(a-4<^)  +  ^tan2<^. 

If  both  a  and  <^  are  so  small  that  the  angles  may  be  put  equal  to  the 
tangents,  we  get 


or 


*  = 


X, 


4tD  +  2cC 


In  order  to  ensure  that  this  iapprozimation  is  permissible,  the  scale 
should  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  telescope  acyusted  so 
that  the  angle  a  is  as  small  as  is  compatible  with  clearing  the  tops  of 
the  mirrors. 

By  replacing  the  mirrors  by  two  right-angled  prisms,  as  shown  in  plan 
in  Fig.  45,  a  can  be  made  rigorously  zero.     When  prisms  are  used,  the 


Sh 


3 


5 


^ 


Fig.  45. 


quantity  D  in  the  formula  is  the  distance  between  the  scale  and  the 
hypotenuse  face  of  the  further  prism  +S//ui,  where  fi  is  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass,  and  S  is  the  height  of  the  prism  measured  from  the 
hypotenuse  face.  In  the  same  way  d  is  the  distance  between  the 
hypotenuse  faces  of  the  two  prisms  +  2$//i. 
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The  advantages  of  the  reflection  method  are  that,  owing  to  tho 
sensltiTeDesa  of  the  method  employed  for  meaauring  the  deformation 

of  the  beam,  amaller  loads  can  be  naed,  and  therefore  the  chance  of 

passing  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material  is  reduced.     In  tbe   second 

place,  the  fact  that  aa  the  load  increases  the  snpporting  knife-edges 

eli^tlj  nnk  into  the  material  has  no  effect  on  the  readings,  as  is  the 

case  when  the  deflection  at  tiiB  centie  is  measured. 

43.  Meamremeat  of  the  Period  of  am  OflcUlatinc  Body  by  th«  Eye 

and   Ear  Uethod — Oomparison  of  Moment   of  InertiaA.^ — Ton  are 

supplied  with  a  light  metal  cradle  a  (Fig.  46)  soapended  by  a  phosphor 

bronze  wire,  and  having  a  mirror  M  attached,  by  means  of  which  an  image 

of  a  scale  is  reflected  Into  a  telescope.     The  upper  end  of  the  suspension 

wire  is  soldered  to  a  metal  rod, 

which  is  iteelf  firmly  clamped  to 

a    croes-bar   b   that   rests  in   two 

t's  attached  to  an  upright  tube  c, 

which   is  itself  carried  by  a  box 

with  glaaa  sides.     This  box  serves 

to  protect  the  suspended  part  of  the 

appaiutos  from  draughts.      Metal 

cyllndera    of    various    sbapee    are 

provided,  which  can  be  placed  in   < 

the  Vs  of  the  cradle.     The  object 

of  the  experiment  is  to  determine 

the  period  of  Uie  cradle  alone,  and 

also  when  it  carries  each  of  tlie 

metal  cylinders  in  succession.  From 

tiieae  periods  we  shall  be  able  to 

compare  the  moments  of  inertia  of 

the  cylinders,  and  also,  if  we  know 

the  moment  of  inertia  of  one  of 

the  cylinders,  determine   the  tor- 

s^mal  rigidity  <^  the  Buspenaion 

wire. 

Adjust  the  telescope  and  scale 

so  that  when  the  cradle  is  empty        '  fio.  46. 

and  at  reet  tlie  vertical  cross-wire 

of  the  telescope  coincidee  with  a  whole  division  near  the  centre  of  the 
scale.  It  wUl  generally  be  found  advisable  to  mark  this  division  in  some 
conspicuoos  manner,  so  that  it  catches  the  eye  when  the  mirror  is 
vibrating-  For  this  purpose  a  small  pointed  piece  of  black  paper  may 
be  atta^ed  to  the  scale,  so  that  the  point  coincides  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  central  division  line  bnt  does  not  cover  the  line. 

Next  set  the  cradle  vibrating  by  slightly  twisting  it,  and  then  releasing 
it  Cue  most  be  taken  not  t«  produce  pendulom  vibrations  during  this 
procees.  If  the  cradle  is  set  swinging  like  a  pendulum,  this  motion  may 
be  stopped  without  greatly  oheolong  the  torsonal  vibrations  1^  li^tly 
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touching  the  sospensioii  wire  just  above  the  cradle  with  the  fiuger  or 
with  a  feather  or  brush. 

Determine  the  time  occupied  by  fifty  complete  vibrations  by  means 
of  a  stop-watch,  and  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  period  determined  in 
this  way  is  Tq. 

In  order  to  determine  the  period  accurately,  some  more  reliable  method 
of  measuring  the  time  than  the  stop-watch  will  be  required.  For  this 
purpose  a  chronometer  or  good  dock,  which  ticks  every  half  second,  will  be 
required.  If  a  dock  which  ticks  every  second  is  employed,  a  very  slight 
modification  in  the  procedure  will  be  required,  which  modification  will 
be  quite  apparent,  and  in  what  follows  we  shall  suppose  that  a  chrono- 
meter beating  half  seconds  is  used. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  watch  the  chronometer  and  look  through  the 
telescope  at  the  same  time,  we  have  to  make  use  of  the  ear  to  follow 
the  chronometer,  while  the  eye  is  used  to  follow  the  movement  of  the 
image  of  the  scale  as  seen  through  the  telescope  after  reflection  in  the 
mirror.  There  are  various  methods  in  use  for  counting  the  number 
of  seconds  which  elapse  between  the  instant  when  the  chronometer  is 
looked  at  and  the  instant  when  the  event  which  is  being  timed  occurs, 
but  the  author  has  found  that  in  his  experience  the  following  is  least 
likely  to  lead  to  a  mistake  in  the  counting : — At  each  tick  corresponding 
to  a  half  second  say  tick,  while  at  each  tick  corresponding  to  a  whole 
second  say  the  number  of  the  second.  Thus  starting  at  the  whole  minute 
one  counts  in  time  with  the  beats  of  the  chronometer  as  follows :  tick, 
one,  tick,  two,  tick,  three,  &c.  Up  to  the  twelfth  second  this  is  quite 
simple,  but  from  thirteen  up  to  sixty  the  numbers  consist  of  more  than 
one  syllable,  and  the  question  arises,  which  of  the  syllables  should  be 
made  to  coincide  with  the  beat  of  the  chronometer.  The  author  is  in 
the  habit  of  strongly  accenting  the  Jirsi  syllable  of  those  numbers  which 
have  more  than  one  syllable,  and  making  this  first  syllable  coindde  with 
the  beat  of  the  chronometer.  The  syllables  after  the  first  are  hardly 
sounded  at  all,  and  in  the  three-syllable  numbers  the  middle  syllable  ia 
almost  entirely  slurred.  This  melliod  of  counting  may  perhaps  be  indi- 
cated in  the  following  manner,  in  which  the  asterisk  indicates  the  instant 

of  the  chronometer  beat :  tick,  thir-teen,  tick,  four-teen,  .  .  .  tick,  twen-ty, 

tick,  twen-t'one,  tick,  twen-t'two,  dsc.  The  above  may  at  first  seem  some- 
what complicated,  but  a  very  little  practice  will  enable  the  restder  to  count 
on  for  several  minutes,  if  need  be,  without  making  any  mistake,  and 
practically  without  mental  effort.  When  a  little  practice  has  been  gained 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  count  out  loud,  though  at  first  this  will  be 
found  an  assistance.  It  is  important  to  practise  taking  the  time  from 
the  chronometer  and  start  counting  the  seconds  at  any  beat,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the  minute.  Thus  if  when  you  look  at  the 
chronometer  it  has  just  ticked  on  the  eighth  second,  you  must  with  the 
next  beat  say  tick,  and  then  go  on,  nine,  tick,  ten,  tick,  <&c. 

Returning  to  the  suspended  cradle :  this,  without  any  metal  cylinder 
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will  generally  haye  a  period  of  about  a  second,  and  the  following  will 
be  found  a  convenient  method  of  measuring  such  a  period  with  accuracy : — 
Set  the  cradle  swinging  over  pretty  well  the  whole  range  of  the  scale, 
then,  taking  the  time  from  the  chronometer,  count  on  while  you  watch 
the  movements  of  the  scale  in  the  telescope.     Qo  on  watching  till,  exactly 
on  a  beat  of  the  chronometer,  the  zero  mark  of  the  scale  crosses  the 
cross-wire  of  the  telescope,  apparently  moving  from  left  to  right.     Imme- 
diately write  down  the  time  at  which  this  transit  occurred,  which  will 
be  a  complete  whole  or  half  second.     Then  take  up  the  time  again  and 
watch  tQl  the  zero  mark  sweeps  across  the  crosshwire  exactly  on  a  beat» 
bat  this  time  moving  from  right  to  left    Write  this  time  down  in  a 
column  alongside  the  first,  as  shown  in  the  example  given  below. 
Shortly  before  a  minute  after  the  first  observation  again  take  up  the 
time,  and  determine  the  time  when  the  zero  crosses  at  a  beat,  moving 
from  left  to  right.     Then  make  an  observation  as  the  scale  swings  from 
right  to  left,  and  so  on,  making  an  observation  of  transit  each  way  about 
every  minute  till  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  have  so  far  died 
down  as  to  make  the  exact  determination  of  the  instant  of  transit 
doubtful 

From  the  times  obtained  in  this  way  we  are  able,  by  means  of  the 
approximate  value  of  the  period  which  we  have  already  determined,  to 
calculate  the  number  of  vibrations  which  have  occurred  between  any  two 
observations  of  the  time  of  transit.  The  method  employed  can  most 
easily  be  explained  by  means  of  an  example.  The  following  figures  refer 
to  the  oscillations  of  a  cradle,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  46 : — 

Approximate  period:  100  vibrations  took  2  minutes  4*5  seconds. 
Ilence  period  is  1*245  seconds. 

The  times  of  transit  given  on  the  next  page  were  determined  with 
a  chronometer,  and  were  entered  in  the  two  columns  ▲  and  b  as  the 
vibrations  proceeded. 

The  columns  o  and  n  contain  the  differences  between  successive 
transits  in  the  same  direction.  By  dividing  these  intervals  by  the 
approximate  time  of  vibration  we  obtain  the  number  of  vibrations  which 
occur  between  the  transit  observations,  and  these  numbers  are  entered  in 
columns  b  and  F.  It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  use  a  slide  rule 
for  dividing  the  intervals  in  columns  o  and  d  by  the  approximate 
period,  for  if  the  1  in  the  bottom,  or  d  scale,  is  put  opposite  the  approxi- 
mate time  of  oscillation  on  the  third  or  o  scale,  Uien  opposite  any 
interval  between  transits  on  the  o  scale  will  be  found  the  number  of 
vibrations  on  the  n  scale  and  a  single  setting  of  the  slide  will  do 
for  all  the  intervals. 

We  now  have  to  calculate  the  number  of  vibrations  between  the  first 
transit  taken  as  0  and  each  of  the  others.  This  is  at  once  obtained  from 
the  numbers  in  the  columns  b  and  f  by  addition.  As,  however,  we 
shall  only  require  the  first  and  last  five,  the  sums  of  the  numbers  in- 
cluded by  the  brackets  can  be  obtained  once  for  all,  and  used  to  calculate 
the  last  five. 


no 
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We  can  now  obtain  fiye  intervalB  corresponding  to  the  scale  moving 
in  either  direction,  the  number  of  vibrations  being  known,  as  shown 
b^ow : — 


Time, 

Interval. 

Number  of 
Vibrationa. 

Period. 

At  Start. 

At  End. 

M. 

B. 

M. 

8. 

M. 

B. 

? 

(42 

25-0 

60 

37-0 

18 

12-0 

876 

1-2466 

f^ 

43 

260 

61 

380 

18 

13-0 

877 

1-2463 

U' 

44 

26-0 

68 

39-0 

18 

13-0 

877 

1-2463 

45 

27-0 

63 

390 

18 

12-0 

876 

1-2466 

$s 

[46 

280 

64 

40-0 

18 

12-0 

876 

1-2466 

hi 

(42 

87-0 

60 

600 

18 

130 

877 

1-2463 

43 

88-0 

61 

61-0 

18 

130 

877 

1*2463 

bH' 

44 

39-0 

62 

52-0 

18 

130 

877 

1-2463 

r\ 

45 

390 

63 

62-0 

18 

130 

877 

1*2463 

[46 

40-0 

64 

53-0 

18 

130 

877 

1-2463 

Mean    . 

1-2464 

Having  determined  the  period  of  the  cradle  alone,  that  of  the  cradle 
loaded  with  one  of  the  metal  cylinders  has  to  be  determined.  Before 
placing  the  cylinder  in  the  cradle,  a4JUBt  the  horizontal  cross-wire  of  the 
telescope  so  that  it  coincides  with  what  appears  as  the  upper  edge  of  the 
division  lines  of  the  scale.  Then  when  placing  the  cylinder  on  the  cradle, 
adjost  its  position  till  the  horizontal  cross-wire  again  coincides  with  the 
upper  ends  of  the  division  lines.  In  this  way  you  can  ensure  that  the 
cradle  hangs  in  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  axis  of  suspension 
as  it  did  when  empty,  and  hence  that  its  moment  of  inertia  about  this 
axis  is  unaltered.  At  the  same  time  it  ensures  that  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cylinder  is  on  the  axis  of  rotation,  an  important  matter 
when  we  come  to  calculate  its  moment  of  inertia  from  its  dimensions. 

The  period  with  the  cylinder  will  be  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  empty  cradle,  and  a  slightly  different  procedure  will  be  required  to 
measure  it. 

Determine  the  time  taken  to  make  about  fifty  vibrations  with  a  stop- 
watch, and  calculate  the  approximate  period. 

Next  set  the  arrangement  swinging  over  almost  the  whole  of  the 
scale,  and  taking  the  time  from  the  chronometer  determine  the  time  of 
transit  of  the  zero  across  the  cross-wire  when  moving  from  left  to  right 
By  noting  the  position  of  the  cross-wire  on  the  scale  with  reference  to  the 
zero  at  the  tick  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  transit  it  will 
be  found  possible,  after  a  littie  practice,  to  determine  the  time  of  transit 
to  within  one-  or  two-tenths  of  a  second.  Having  written  down  the  time 
of  transit^  again  take  the  time  from  the  chronometer  and  determine  in 
the  same  way  the  time  of  transit  when  the  scale  is  travelling  from  right 
to  left  When  nearly  a  minute  has  elapsed  from  the  first  transit  again 
determine  the  time  of  transit  from  left  to  right,  and  proceed  in  this  way 
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till  five  transits  in  each  direction  have  been  recorded,  as  in  the  example 
below.  It  will  now  be  sufficient  to  record  a  transit  in  either  direction 
every  two  or  even  four  minutes  till  about  twenty  minutes  after  the  first 
transit.  Then  note  the  times'  of  five  transits  in  either  direction  at 
intervals  of  a  minute,  as  at  the  start. 

The  reason  why  observations  are  only  made  every  two  or  four  minutes 
during  the  middle  portion  is^  that  these  observations  are  only  used  to 
count  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  this  interval  The  only  thing 
we  have  to  be  careful  to  secure  is  that  the  interval  during  which  we  allow 
the  instrument  to  vibrate  without  making  a  reading  of  the  time  of  tranait 
is  not  of  such  a  length  that  when  we  divide  by  the  approximate  time  of 
vibration  there  shoidd  be  a  doubt  as  to  what  the  number  of  vibrations 
ought  to  be.  If  the  interval  is  too  long  then,  although  if  we  knew 
the  correct  period  this  would  divide  into  the  interval  almost  exactly 
a  whole  number  of  times,  thus  giving  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
interval,  yet  the  approximate  period  might  divide  into  this  interval  a 
different  number  of  times.  Thus  if  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  interval  by  the  approximate  period  consists  of  a  whole  number, 
n,  plus  *4  or  over,  there  will  be  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether 
we  ought  to  take  n  orn  + 1  as  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  interval 

Suppose  that  the  true  period  is  T  and  that  the  approximate  period 
may  differ  from  this  by  87^,  then  the  number  of  vibrations,  n,  allowed  to 
elapse  between  consecutive  observations  of  transit  must  be  such  that 
n  .SjT  is  not  greater  than  about  T/3.  In  practice  it  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  make  the  observations  of  transit  at  least  twice  as  frequently 
as  indicated  by  this  expression,  since  then  if  for  any  reason  one  of  the 
transit  observations  is  incorrect,  owing  to  a  mistake  in  taking  the  time  or 
other  cause,  it  will  be  possible  to  neglect  this  observation  and  still  be 
able  to  calculate  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the  interval  from  the 
transits  on  either  side  of  the  one  which  has  been  neglected.  When 
taking  the  time  of  vibration  with  a  stop-watch  the  possible  error  in  the 
interval  taken  will  be  quite  0*5  second,  so  that  if  we  suppose  that  no 
errors  have  been  made  in  counting  we  have,  in  the  case  of  the  example 
given  above  for  the  carriage  only,  that  ^T  is  '005.  Thus  the  limiting 
value  which  it  is  safe  to  take  for  n  is  given  by 

•005  X  3 

A  short  calculation  such  as  the  above  will  always  give  the  safe 
interval  between  successive  transits,  and  ought  alwa3rs  to  be  made  when 
using  this  method  of  counting  the  number  of  vibrations  performed  by  a 
body  of  which  the  period  is  being  determined.  The  method  of  reducing 
the  observations  of  period  made  with  the  cylinder  in  the  cradle  will  be  at 
onoe  evident  from  the  following  example : — 

Determination  of  approximate  period:  40  vibrations  took  136*7 
seconds.     Henoe  ihe  period  is  3*418  seconds. 


'I 
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• 

From  these  numbers  we  obtain  the  following  values  for  the  interval 
occupied  by  360  vibrations : — 


Scale  moving  to  Right 

M.  8. 

20  28-8 

20  28-9 

20  28-9 

20  28-8 


Soale  moving  to  Left 
M.  B. 

20  28-9 

20  28-9 

20  28-8 

20  28-9 


HODOO 


20     28-9  20     28-7 

Mean  20  minutes  28*85  seconds. 
Period  -  3*4137  seconds. 
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11  tQ  la  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  cradle  only,  and  if  ik  is   the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cradle,  we  have 


«o-2«- 


-/i 


'-& <•■> 

where  e  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  length,  diameter,  and  nature 
of  the  suspension  wire.  This  constant  c  represents  the  couple  which, 
if  appUed  at  one  end  of  the  suspension  wire  while  the  other  end  is  held 
fixed,  would  twist  the  end  of  the  wire  through  one  radian. 

If  ^  is  the  time  of  vibration  when  a  cylinder  of  which  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  J^  is  placed  in  the  cradle  we  have 


^-2ir^ 


K+k 


Substituting  from  (1)  above 

i  s 

Hence  if  we  calculate  the  value  of  K  from  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder, 
we  can  from  our  observations  deduce  both  k  and  c. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  cylinder  about  an  axis  passing 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  g^ven 
by  (see  Table  7) 


^-W^nf- 


where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  cylinder,  I  its  length,  and  r  its  radius. 

Measure  the  length,  diameter,  and  weight  of  each  of  the  cylinders 
which  have  been  used  in  the  vibration  experiment,  and  calculate  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  each.  Then  using  these  calculated  moments  of 
inertia  and  the  periods  determined,  calculate  as  many  values  of  k  and  c  as 
there  are  experiments  with  cylinders,  and  enter  the  results  in  a  table. 

If  the  shape  of  a  body  is  such  that  we  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
moment  of  inertia  by  calculation,  or  if  the  density  ^  of  the  body  is  not 

1  All  the  expressions  for  the  moment  of  inertia  given  in  Table  7  only  hold  if 
the  density  of  the  body  is  quite  uniform.  It  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule  for  a  mass  of  metal  to  have  uniform  density  throughout,  and  so  in  accurate 
measurements  involving  the  moment  of  inertia  to  test  for  the  uniformity  of  the 
density  is  most  important. 
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imif  onn  tfarouglioiit,  the  moment  of  inertia  K  can  be  obtained  by  deter- 
mining the  period  ^  when  it  is  placed  in  the  cradle,  and  then  meaauring 
the  period  t^  when  a  body  of  known  moment  of  inertia  K^  is  placed  in 
the  cradle.     For  we  have 


^o-2r 


*a-2iry 


JST+A; 


Za  +  A; 


whence 


BXDression  beinir  more  conve 


the  second  form  of  the  expression  being  more  convenient  for  use  when 
logarithms  are  employed. 

44.  To  Oalcnlate  the  Simple  Rigidity  of  a  Wire  from  Observations 
of  the  Period  of  a  Torsional  Pendnlnm. — ^The  quantity  c,  which  is  the  tor- 
sional couple  called  into  play  when  the  end  of  the  wire  used  in  the  last 
section  is  twisted  through  one  radian,  depends  on  the  length  I  of  the  wire, 
its  radius  r,  and  on  the  material  of  which  the  wire  is  composed.  It  can 
be  shown  that 

where  n  is  called  the  simple  rigidity  of  the  material  of  which  the  wire 
is  composed.  The  simple  rigidity  of  a  material  is  a  constant  for  that 
n)ateriaL  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  simple  rigidity  of  a  wire 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  hardness  of  the  wire.  Thus 
annealing  a  wire  often  alters  its  rigidity  very  considerably,  while  stretch- 
ing a  wire  so  as  to  give  it  a  permanent  set  will  also  alter  the  rigidity. 

Measure  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  used  to  suspend  the 
carriage  in  the  previous  exercise,  and  by  means  of  the  values  obtained  for 
c  calculate  the  simple  rigidity  of  the  wire.  Since  in  the  expression  for 
the  rigidity  the  radius  of  the  wire  occurs  raised  to  the  fourth  power,  care 
must  be  taken  to  measure  r  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy.  Since  a 
wire  is  seldom  perfectly  cylindrical,  the  diameter  must  be  measured  at  a 
number  of  points  along  its  length,  and  at  each  point  two  measurements 
must  be  taken  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

45.  Determination  of  Toung's  Modulus  and  Rigidity  of  a  Wire 
by  Searle's  Method. — A  niethod  of  measuring  Young's  m'odulus  of  a  wire 
which  only  requires  a  comparatively  small  length  of  the  wire,  and  in 
which  the  measurement  of  an  elongation  or  of  deflection  is  replaced  by  a 
measurement  of  periodic  time,  has  been  devised  by  Searle.^ 

1  Pm.  Mog.  (Fob.  1900),  p^  198. 
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(5« 

The  arrangement  oaed  is  shovn  in  Fig.  47.     It  connstg  of  t«o  metal 

bars  AB  and  OD,  each  about  30  cm.  long,  and  of  either  square  or  circnlat 
cross  -  section,  the  area  of  cross- 
section  being  abont  1'6  aq.  cm. 
These  bars  are  connected  at  their 
mid  points  b;  the  wire  which  is 
under  test,  the  method  by  which 
the  wire  is  attached  b»ng  shown 
at  (a).  The  wire  is  soldered 
into  a  hole  drilled  in  the  head 
of  a  screw  t,  which  is  held 
in  i^ace  by  a  nut  K,  this  nut 
bdng  of  such  a  size  that  it  would 
jQst  fill  up  the  hole  left  in  the 
bar  when  t^e  screw  is  in  place. 
Two  light  wire  hooks  are  attached 
to  ^e  bars  at  t^eir  mid  points, 
and  serve  for  the  attachment  of 
(a)  two  pieces  of  thread  abont  a 
ne.  47.  metre    long.     The   upper    ends 

of  these  threads  are  fixed  to  a 

support,  so  that  the  threads  are  parallel  and  the  bars  lie  in  the  same 

horizontal  plane. 

The  bars  are  caused  to  vibrate  in  a  horizontal  plane,  each  about  its 

mid  point,  and  if  f,  is  the  period,  Tonng's  modulus  for  the  wire  is  given 

by 


// 


(,V 


(1) 


)  EF,  and  K  it 


where  r  and  I  are  the  radius  and  length  of  the  ^ 
moment  of  inertia  of  one  of  the  bars. 

The  bars  are  then  unhooked  from  t^e  suspension  fibres,  and  while  one 
bar  is  held  in  a  clamp,  the  period  of  the  other,  acting  as  a  torsion  pendu- 
lum, is  determined.  If  n  is  rigidity  of  the  material  of  the  wire,  we  have, 
as  in  the  last  section, 


(2) 

K  having  the  same  value  as  before,  since  the  bars  are  either  of  square  or 
circular  cross-section. 

If  the  mass  of  the  wire  is  negligible  compared  to  that  of  the  bars,  in 
the  first  experiment  the  wire  will  be  bent  into  a  circular  arc  as  the  bars 
vibrate.  If  p  is  the  radius  of  tlie  arc  into  which  the  wire  is  bent, 
the  bending  moment  is  — — *    Further,  if  ^  is  the  angle  either  bar 

*  Sm  Mlnoliiii'a  Btmtin,  toL  iL  p.  4S4. 
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makes  with  its  poeition  of  rest  p  =  l/2<l>^  ao  that  tte  bending  moment 

Since  the  bending  moment  of  the  wire  is  equal  to  the  couple  acting 
on  either  bar  tending  to  bring  it  back  to  its  position  of  rest,  the  equation 
of  motion  of  either  of  the  bars  is 


and  hence  *      c%      I  ^jSTZ 

r-^ (3) 

To  perform  the  experiment,  the  dimensions  of  the  bars  are  measured  and 
the  moment  of  inertia  K  is  calculated.  The  bars  having  been  suspended 
by  the  threads,  a  loop  of  cotton  is  tied  round  the  ends  of  the  bars,  so  that 
they  are  slightly  drawn  together.  The  bars  are  then  started  into  vibra- 
tion by  burning  through  the  cotton,  and  the  period  measured  either  with 
a  stop-watch  or  by  the  eye  and  ear  method,  using  a  chronometer.  The 
determination  of  the  period  as  a  torsion  pendulum  is  performed  as  in 
§43. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE  PENDULUM — MEASUREMENT  OF   ''^ 

CHRONOMETER 


»t 


AND  RATING   A 


46.  The  Pendulnm. — It  can  be  shown  (see  Watson's  Physics,  p.  123)  that 
80  long  as  the  arc  over  which  a  simple  pendulum  swings  is  very  small, 
the  time  of  vibration  t  is  given  by 

«  =  2ir  V-, 

where  /  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  and  g  is  the  acceleration  of 

gravity.     Since  at  any  one  place  g  is  constant,  it 
follows  that  t^l  must  idso  be  constant. 

If  the  angle  through  which  the  pendulum  swings 
is  greater  than  one  or  two  degrees,  then  the  observed 
time  of  vibration  will  be  appreciably  greater  than 
what  it  would  be  supposing  the  amplitude  were  very 
small,  and  so  a  correction  will  have  to  be  applied  on 
this  account 

Thus  let  DA  (Fig.  48)  be  the  position  of  rest  of  the 
pendulum,  and  ob  the  position  occupied  at  a  given 
instant  t,  then  the  force  acting  on  the  bob  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion  is  -mg  mn  6,  where  m  is  the 
mass  of  the  bob.    The  acceleration  with  which  the  bob 

where  ds  is  an  element  of  the  circular  arc  in  which 


.    (Ps 


18  moving 

the  bob  moves.     Hence 

Force  acting  in  bob 


<Ps  .    a 

m  -r-o «»  -  mg  sm  u. 


Now  if  /  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  s^lO,     Thus 


Therefore 


dt      dt         d^      dfi 


(1) 


If  both  sides  are  multiplied  by  US  and  we  integrate,  then 

-^j  ■B2^co6^  +  a  constant      .    .     . 


(2) 
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If  we  meaaore  t  from  the  instant  of  nuLTimnm  elongation  6^  bo 
^hat  when  ^=0,  0^0^  and  since  at  TnATimnTn  elongation  the  velocity 

is  ssero,  we  have  from  (2) 

0  =:  2^  cos  ^0  +  const, 
ence  sabstitate  this  value  for  the  constant  in  (2) 

or  *=''=  V2^(co8d-co«0,)» 

ThtB  may  be  mitten 

'""^'V^   "SW2)     (T-8m'(fl/2)/4in'(.^2))»    *    ^'^ 

Take  a  new  variable  ^  such  that 

.     ,      8in(m) 

which  is  always  possible,  mnoe  .«>..     DiffeTentiating 

^vj.     icos  {e/2)d9 


sin 


jm 


COS  (a/2) 

2  Bin  (^ft/2)  cos  <^  (i<^ 
"{l-8in*(e^cy2)8in'<^}*' 

Substituting  in  (3) 

^     -      /T d<l>  ■ 

"*■  '^  <7  {l-.8in«(^o/2)8in'<^}» 

To  find  the  time  taken  to  reach  the  equilibrium  position,  i.s.  the 
quarter  period,  we  have  to  integrate  between  6=6^  and  d « 0,  that  is, 
between  <f> »  Tr/2  and  ^  =  0. 

Hence 

4~V  ^1^(1 -Bin' (^V2)8inV)*     '     *     '     *    V' 

The  integral  is  a  complete  elliptic  integral  of  the  first  kind,  and 
its  Tslne  can  be  obtained  from  tables.    We  may,  however,  expand 
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(l-sin'  {Oq/2)  sin'  <^)h  by  the  binomial  theorem,  and  integrate  the 
terms  separately. 
Thus 


?=  ^^i 


{1  + 1  sin'  (6^2)  sin*  ^  +  JA  ain*  (ej2)  an*  <l>  +  }d>f> 


-v'K^G)*i-'w»>^(«yf"""'w-^}' 

or  2'=2ir    /-{l  +  i-8in'(Oj2)  +  gL8in«(<'o/2)  +  }     ...    (6) 

If  To  is  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  when  the  amplitude  is 
very  small,  we  may  write  the  expression  for  t  as  follows : — 

^-^.(l+iHn'l!) 
or  ^.-^(l- J  Bin' I) 

80  long  as  ^Q  is  not  very  great. 

When  making  an  actual  determination  of  period,  the  amplitude 
gradually  decreases  during  the  experiment,  and  having  observed  the 
initial  amplitude  6  and  the  final  amplitude  ^,  we  require  to  calculate 
the  period  with  infinitely  small  arc  from  the  observed  period  t.  When  the 
ampUtudes  are  not  very  large,  we  may  employ  the  foUowing  approximate 
formula^ 


to 


=  V-16> 


In  Table  8  the  values  of  the  coirection  term  for  different  values  of 
the  initial  and  final  amplitudes  are  given,  and  this  table  wiU  be  found 
of  use  in  reducing  observations  of  period,  both  in  the  present  case  and 
in  others  which  we  shall  consider  later,  as,  for  instance,  in  determining 
the  period  of  a  magnet  oscillating  in  the  earth's  field. 

Next  suppose  in  place  of  an  ideal  simple  pendulum  we  have  a  com- 
pound pendulum,  that  is,  a  rigid  body  of  any  shape  capable  of  rotation 
about  a  horizontal  axis.  Let  r  be  the  distance  of  a  given  point  P  of  the 
body  from  the  axis  about  which  it  can  rotate  (the  aAs  of  suspension), 
and  let  y  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  from  a  vertical  plane 
through  the  axis.  Thus  if  oi  is  the  angular  velocity  with  which  the  body 
is  moving,  the  linear  velocity  of  the  point  P  is  a>r,  and  the  acceleration 

^  $  and  $*  are  sapposed  to  be  measured  in  radians. 
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IB  r  -=— .     If  m  is  the  mass  of  the  particle  at  P,  the  force   acting  on 

P    is    mr— -y  and  the  moment  of  this  force  about  the  axis  is  iTir^-, . 
dp  dt 

Hence  for  the  whole  body  the  moment  of  the  force  acting  about  the 
axis  is  -3-   S(mH).     Now  the  only  force  acting  on  the  particle  m  is  the 

attraction  of  gravity,  and  the  moment  of  this  force  about  the  axis  is  mgy^ 
and  for  the  whole  body  the  moment  is  ^mgy) ;  but  this  is  equal  to  the 
moment  of  the  whole  mass  M  of  the  body,  supposed  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  about  the  axis.  Hence  if  A  is  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  and  0  is  the  angle  through  which  the 
body  has  turned  from  the  equilibrium  position,  we  have 

Moment  of  forces  acting  on  the  body =^i/%  sin  6, 

Hence  equating  the  two  expressions  for  the  moment  of  the  forces,  we  get 

^2(fwr»)=-^if^sinft 

Now  0)  =5  -— . 

dt 

Hence  ^^'^)  =  "  9^^  ^  ^' 

The  quantity  ]S(mr^)  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the 
axis.  Hence  if  J?  is  the  radius  of  g3^tion  about  a  parallel  axis  through 
the  centre  of  gravity. 

Thus 

d^e  gh 


dfi         h^  +  B^ 
or 


sin^. 


d^e  g      '   a 


In  the  case  of  a  simple  pendulum  we  have 

Hence  if 

^  =  *  +  T (7) 

the  simple  pendulum  of  length  I  will  have  the  same  period  as  the  com- 
pound pendulum. 

If  the  body  is  now  supported  by  an  axis  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
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first  axia  and  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  parallel  to  the  firat^  and  at  t 
distance  I  from  it^  we  get  similarly 

where  h'  is  the  distance  of  the  new  axis  from  the  centre  of  navity. 
ButA'-/-A  =  2?/A.     Hence 

that  is,  the  period  about  the  new  axis  will  be  the  same  as  about  the  old. 
The  point  where  the  first  axis  cuts  the  vertical  plane  drawn  thron^h  the 
centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  being  called  the  centre  of 
sospension,  the  point  where  the  second  axis  cuts  this  plane  is  called  the 
centre  of  oscillation. 

In  the  case  of  a  heavy  sphere  of  radius  r  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  of 
negligible  weighty  and  length  X,  we  have  (see  Table  8) 

Hence  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  given  by 
Hence  the  periodic  time  of  such  a  pendulum  is 


T.^{i.'^)^.lLldll!  .       .   .   (,0) 

47.  Determination  of  "g"  by  Means  of  a  Borda  Pendulum. — The 

expression  found  in  the  last  section  for  the  period  of  a  heavy  bob  sna- 
pended  by  a  fine  wire  may  be  employed  for  measuring  g.  For  (10)  may 
be  written 

4irV,     ^^\  /,  2r»    ^ 

A  piece  of  apparatus  suitable  for  determining  the  value  of  g  from  the 
period  of  such  a  pendulum  is  shown  in  Fig.  49.  It  consists  of  a  bracket 
A,  to  the  upper  surface  of  which  a  piece  of  plate  glass  is  attached.  This 
glass  serves  as  a  plane  on  which  ^e  knife-edge  which  supports  the  pen- 
dulum rests.  A  slot  in  the  glass  allows  the  suspension  wire  to  pass. 
The  bob  consists  of  a  brass  sphere  having  a  diameter  of  about  5  cm., 
to  which  the  suspension  wire  is  attached  by  being  soldered  into  a  fine 
hole  bored  radially  into  the  sphere.  The  upper  end  of  the  wire  passes 
through  a  knife-edge  b,  and  is  held  by  being  clamped  by  the  screws  at  c. 
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A  scale  i>  is  attached  to  the  wall  in  eneh  a  way  that  the  wire  passes  just 
clear  of  its  surface,  and  is  used  to  measure  the  initial  and  final  amplitude 
of  the  pendulum.     A  screw  s 


as  will  be  explained 
later,  to  assist  in  measuring  the 
length  of  the  pendulum. 

A     good     clock     beating 
aeoonda  or  a  chronometer  will 
be     required    to   measure  the 
time     of    oscillation,    also    a 
metal  rod  having  a  diameter 
of    about    a    centimetre,    and 
about   105  cm.  long,  iriU  be 
required  to  assist  in  measuring 
the  length.     The  ends  of  this 
rod  must  be  carefully  turned 
Bo    as    to    be   planes    perpen- 
dicular   to    the    axis   of    the 
rod.     If  the  rod  has  not  been 
exactly  adjusted  to   105  cm. 
long,   or  if  its  length  is  not 
known,  it  will  require  to  be 
measured,  which  can  be  done 
with  the  comparator  (§  19). 

The  first  operation  to  be 
performed  is  to  adjust  the 
knif  eedge  so  that  witibout  the 
suspension  wire  it  will  have 
a  period  of  two  seconds.  The 
period  can  be  adjusted  by 
screwing  the  weight  w  up  or 
down.  Since  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  will  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  period  is  nearly  two  seconds,  when  the  knife-edge  is  adjusted 
in  this  way  it  will  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  the  period  of  the 
pendulum.  Of  course  it  iB  only  when  the  natural  periods  of  the 
pendulum  and  knife-edge  are  exactly  equal  that  the  knif e^ge  has  no 
influence  whatever  on  the  period  of  the  pendulum.  Since,  however,  the 
knife-edge  is  purposely  made  as  light  as  possible,  any  slight  departure 
horn  isochromsm  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  result. 

Having  a4justed  the  period  of  the  knife-edge,  pass  the'  suspension 
wire  through  tiie  hole,  and  adjust  the  length  of  the  suspension  wire  so 
that  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  bob  and  the  knife-edge  is 
about  99*5  cm.  Place  the  knife-edge  on  the  glass  plate,  and  steady 
the  bob  so  that  the  pendulum  comes  to  rest 

Set  up  a  telescope  at  a  distance  of  about  2  metres  in  front  of  the 
scale  D,  and  focus  it  on  this  scale.     The  suspension  wire  will  be  seen 


Fio.  49. 
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crossing  the  scale,  and  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  scale  must  be  taken.  This  will  give  the  position  of  rest  of 
the  pendulum,  and  this  point  must  be  marked  on  the  scale  by  a  small 
blackened  pointer. 

The  pendulum  must  now  be  set  in  vibration,  so  that  the  bob  moves 
through  about  8  cm.  on  each  side  of  the  zero.  The  best  way  of 
starting  the  swings  without  setting  up  irregular  vibrations  is  to  tie 
a  loop  of  cotton  round  the  bob,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton 
attached  to  this  loop  to  draw  the  bob  aside,  and  fasten  it  in  this 
position  by  attaching  the  cotton  to  a  stand.  Then  by  burning  the 
eotton  the  bob  will  be  released  and  the  pendulum  started  Having 
noted  the  readings  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  swing 
on  either  side  of  the  zero,  the  period  must  be  determined,  and,  finally,  a 
second  reading  made  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  extreme  positions. 
To  detennine  the  period,  the  method  given  in  §  43  is  employed,  that  is, 
we  note  the  time  when  the  pendulum  crosses  its  position  of  rest  exactly 
when  the  clock  or  chronometer  gives  a  tick. 

Taking  the  time  from  the  chronometer,  or  clock,  watch  the  move- 
ment of  the  suspension  thread  through  the  telescope  till  it  is  seen  to 
cross  the  zero  mark,  apparently  going  from  left  to  right,  exactly  on  a 
tick.  Having  written  this  time  down,  again  take  up  the  time,  and  from 
the  chronometer  note  when  the  pendulum  crosses  from  right  to  left  on 
a  tick.  Continue  observing  the  coincidences  in  either  direction  for  at 
least  half-an-hour.  The  interval  between  consecutive  coincidences  will 
depend  on  the  relative  periods  of  the  pendulum  and  the  dock  or 
chronometer ;  the  nearer  these  agree  in  period,  the  longer  the  coincidence 
period.  The  coincidence  period  ought  not  to  be  less  than  two  minutes. 
After  the  first  pair  of  coincidences  have  been  observed  it  will  not  be 
neoessary  to  watch  the  pendulum,  as  the  time  when  to  expect  the  next 
coincidence  can  be  readily  calculated  and  the  time  can  be  taken  up,  and 
the  watching  started,  about  twenty  seconds  before  the  expected  time. 

A  note  must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  pendulum  or  the  dock  is 
going  the  faster.  This  can  at  once  be  seen  by  watching  the  next  few 
transits  after  a  coinddence.  If  on  the  ticks  following  a  coincidence  the 
pendulum  appears  to  lag,  so  that  it  does  not  reach  its  zero  position  on 
the  tick,  the  clock  is  going  faster  than  the  pendulum,  and  vice  vena. 

We  have  now  to  calculate  how  many  vibrations  have  been  made  by 
the  pendulum  between  the  first  and  last  coincidence  in  either  direction. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  pendulum  is  vibrating  quicker  than  the 
dock  or  chronometer.  By  this  we  mean  that  while  tibe  pendulum  makes 
one  vibration  the  clock  pendulum  has  not  quite  completed  one  vibration, 
that  is,  it  has  not  made  two  ticks,  or  that  the  chronometer  has  not  quite 
made  four  ticks.  The  periodic  time  of  the  pendulum  is  very  nearly  two 
seconds,  so  let  its  period  be  called  2-x,  Then  starting  from  the 
instant  when  there  is  coincidence,  at  its  next  transit  the  time  will  be 
2-'X,  at  the  next  transit  2(2  -  x),  and  so  on  till  after  n  vibrations  of 
the  pendulum   the   time   will  be  n(2  -  x)  or   2n  -  nx.     Now,  as  the 
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pendulum  ^brates  it  gradually  has  fallen  behind  the  ticks  of  the  dock, 
till  finally  it  will  have  fallen  behind  the  dock  by  a  whole  tick  when  the 
next  ooinddence  wiU  take  place.  This  occurs  when  nx  is  equal  to  the 
interval  between  the  ticks.     Hence  we  have 


and 


7ix^\  for  the  clock  beating  seconds, 

nx^'b  for  the  chronometer  beating  half  seconds. 


But  the  ooinddence  interval  is  equal  to  2n  -  rue  seconds.     Hence  calling 
the  coinddence  interval  c^  we  have 

2n-l,' 
c  +  1 


For  the  clock 


and  for  the 


chronometer  I  or  n 


2n--6, 
C+-5 


If  the  pendulum  is  moving  slower  than  the  dock,  then  by  an  exactly 
■iTnilAr  argument  we  can  show  that 


In  the  clock 


/  7_\°  ^"'1  <"»<!  for  the  f  +  •''  =  2'].  .g 

jorn  =  — ^,        I  chronometer  lor    n  =  — ^— . 


Hence,  knowing  c,  we  can  immediately  calculate  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, n,  which  the  pendulum  has  made  between  the  coincidences. 
Proceeding  in  this  way  we  can  obtain  the  total  number  of  vibrations 
made  by  the  pendulum  during  the  whole  time  of  vibration,  and  then 
from  the  times  of  the  first  and  last  transits  observed  (or  the  first  two 
or  three  and  last  two  or  three)  we  can  calculate  the  period  of  the 
pendulum.  The  following  scheme  shows  the  method  of  recording  such 
a  set  of  observations : — 


Pendulum  moTiog  to  Bight. 

Pendulum  moying  to  Left 

Time  of 
Coixicidenoe. 

Coinoidence 
Interval 

(Pendulnm 
gBining). 

Number  of 
Vibrations. 

Time  of 
Coinoidence. 

Coinoidenoe 
Interral 

(Pendulum 
gaining). 

Number  of 
Vibrations. 

H.        X.        8. 

10       7     23 

9    54 

12     27 

M.     a 

2    31 
2    33 

76 

77 

H.        M.        8. 

10      8     39 
11     12 
13     43 

M.        8. 

2    33 
2    31 

77 
76 

To  measure  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  the  screw  e  (Fig.  49)  is 
adjusted  till  it  just  touches  the  bottom  of  the  bob.  By  allowing  the 
bob  to  swing  over  a  smaU  arc  while  moving  the  screw,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  when  the  point  of  the  screw  touches  the  boU    When 
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making  this  adjustment,  it  is  important  to  see  that  the  point  of  the 
screw  is  yertically  below  the  point  of  support  of  the  pendulum.  This 
can  be  secured  by  bringing  the  pendulum  to  rest,  and  then  moving  the 
knife-edge  on  the  plane  tiU  the  bob  appears  to  be  arranged  symmetric&ll j 
with  regard  to  the  screw. 

Having  completed  the  adjustment  of  the  screw,  remove  the  pendnlam 
and  stand  the  metal  rod  on  the  point  of  the  screw  with  its  upper  end 
in  the  slot  of  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  knife-edge  rested.  To 
determine  the  amount  by  which  the  length  of  the  pendulum  differs  from 
the  length  of  the  rod,  determine  the  zero  reading  of  a  spherometer  and 
then  the  reading  when  the  centre  leg  touches  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the 
three  fixed  legs  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  difference  between 
the  spherometer  readings  will  give  the  amount  by  which  the  length  froni 
the  point  of  support  to  the  bottom  of  the  bob  exceeds  or  falls  short  of, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  length  of  the  rod.  To  obtain  the  quantity  /, 
we  have  to  decrease  this  length  by  the  radius  of  the  bob.  Measure  the 
diameter  of  the  bob  with  the  vernier  callipers,  and  thus  obtain  the 
radius. 

The  only  thing  that  remains  is  to  calctdate  the  initial  and  final 
amplitudes  in  minutes  of  arc,  so  that  we  may  apply  the  correction  to 
reduce  to  infinitely  small  arc.  If  a  and  a'  are  the  reeidings  on  the  scale 
D  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  observation  of  period,  and  Z>  is 
the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  plane  on  which  the  knife-edge  rests, 
we  have 

Initial  amplitude  =*  tan"^  a/D  =  a/D  radians, 

since  the  angle  ia  always  very  small.     But  a  radian  contains  3438  minutes 
of  arc.     Hence  the  initial  amplitude  in  minutes  is  given  by 

^  =  3438^. 

Similarly,  calculate  the  final  amplitude. 

The  time  of  vibration  will  require  correction  for  the  rate  of  the  clock 
or  chronometer.  This  can  be  obtained  by  comparison  with  a  standard 
clock,  of  which  the  rate  ia  known  from  astronomical  observations.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  clock,  one  of  the  methods  described  in  §§  50,  52 
may  be  employed  to  rate  the  clock  or  chronometer. 

48.  To  Examine  the  Laws  of  the  Compound  Pendulum. — The 
Apparatus  used  for  this  experiment  consists  of  a  uniform  brass  bar 
90  cm.  long,  the  cross-section  being  a  rectangle,  of  which,  the  sides  are 
2  cm.  and  0*5  cm.  respectively.  Holes  6  mm.  in  diameter  are  bored  at 
equal  intervals  throughout  the  length  of  the  bar,  which  allow  of  its  being 
suspended  from  a  knife-edge  which  passes  through  the  hole.  This  knife- 
edge  consists  of  a  piece  of  hard  steel  ground  to  a  sharp  edge  and  driven 
into  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  wood.  This  wooden  base  has  two  fixed  legs 
in  front,  formed  by  the  heads  of  two  round-headed  screws,  and  an 
adjustable  levelling  screw  behind.     The  object  of  the  levelling  screw  ib 
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to  allo-w  of  the  knife-edge  being  made  horizontal,  so  that  the  bar  will 
swing  regoLuIy  withoat  twisting  as  it  swings. 

Determine  with  a  stop-watch  the  period  of  the  btU"  when  snapended 
from  each  of  the  holes  in  turn,  b^  obaerring  the  time  taken  to  make 
from  50  to  100  vibratdons.  It  will  be  found,  when  the  centre  of  the  bar 
ia  approached,  that  the  period  gets  very  long,  and  only  a  few  vibrations 
can  bo  obBerred.  At  the  centre  hole  the  period  will  be  too  long  to  obaerre, 
and  the  bar  will  probably  refuse  to  vibrate  steadily.  If  the  knife-edge 
were  placed  exactly  at  the  mid  point  of  the  bar,  instead  of  at  a  distance 
from  the  middle  point  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  hole,  the  bar  when 
deflected  would  not  t«nd  to  come  back  into  its  original  poaition,  that  is, 
ite  period  would  be  infinite. 

!Kezt  measure  the  distance  from  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  pdnt 
of  support  in  each  caae,  and  plot  the  results  on  a  piece  of  squared  paper, 


taking  the  lengths  measured  from  one  end  of  the  bar  as  abecisste,  and  the 
times  of  a  single  vibration  as  ordinates. 

The  curve  drawn  through  the  obeerved  points  will  be  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  50,  and  consists  of  two  branches,  which  ought,  as  the 
peDdulom  is  uniform,  to  be  exactly  similar.  If  we  draw  any  horizontal 
UDO,  such  as  ABCD,  it  will  cut  the  curve  four  times,  which  means  that 
Uiere  are  four  pointa  of  suspension  from  which  the  bar  would  have  a 
period  equal  to  1  '5. 

Now  it  was  shown  in  §  46  that  if  we  can  find  two  points  on  a  body 
which  are  not  symmetrically  placed  with  refereoce  to  the  centre  of  gravity, 
such  that  the  period  when  suspended  from  either  of  these  points  is  the 
same,  then  the  distance  between  these  poiute  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  nmple  pendulum  which  would  have  the  same  period  as  has  the  body. 
These  points  are  called  the  centre  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion or  percusaion  respectively.     From  a  consideration  of  the  curve  in 
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Fig.  50,  we  see  that  the  pairs  of  points  a  and  o  and  b  and  d  fulfil  the 

above  conditions,  so  that  the  length  AO  or  bd  will  be  the  length  of 
the  simple  pendulum,  which  would  have  the  period  1*5  seconds. 

On  your  curve  draw  a  horizontal  line  through  the  first  ob0erve>cl 
point,  and  determine  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum 
from  the  curve.  Then  fit  up  a  simple  pendulum  of  l^oas  length  hy 
suspending  a  small  lead  buUet  by  a  silk  fibres  and  prove  experi- 
mentally that  it  has  the  same  period  as  the  rod  when  suspended  from 
the  end  hole. 

Since  we  can  obtain  from  the  curve  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
simple  pendulum  which  would  have  a  period  equal  to  the  ordinate  of 
the  straight  line  which  is  drawn  panJlel  to  the  axis  of  JT,  we  can 
immediately  calculate  the  value  of  g  by  means  of  the  formula  g  ^  4:irH/il^. 

Measure  off  the  lengths  of  the  simple  pendulum  for  three  or  four 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  X  axis,  and  for  eaich  calculate  the  value  of  g, 

49.  Determination  of  **g"  by  Eater's  Pendulum. — The  method 
of  deducing  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  from  the 
distance  between  the  centre  of  suspension  and  the  centre  of  oscillation 
was  first  used  by  Eater  in  1818,  and  it  remains  to  this  day  the  most 
accurate  method  for  measuring  g.  Various  forms  of  Eater's  pendulum 
have  been  devised,  but  they  all  consist  essentially  of  a  metal  rod 
weighted  at  one  end  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  much  nearer  one  end 
than  the  other  and  having  two  knife-edges,  one  near  either  end.  In 
addition,  there  is  some  method  of  adjusting  the  periods  to  equality  when 
the  pendulum  is  suspended  from  ei^er  knife-edge.  In  one  form,  while 
one  of  the  knife-edges  is  fixed  the  other  can  be  moved  through  a  small 
distance  along  the  stem  of  the  pendulum.  This  form  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the  movable  knife-edge  is 
always  parallel  to  the  fixed  knife-edge.  There  is  the  further  disadvan- 
tage that  every  time  the  movable  knife-edge  is  moved  the  distance 
between  the  knife-edges  alters  and  has  to  be  re-measured.  In  the  other 
form  the  knife-edges  are  fixed  at  almost  the  correct  distance  apart^  and 
the  final  adjustment  is  performed  by  sliding  a  weight  along  the  stem  of 
the  pendulum.  In  this  form,  since  the  distance  between  the  knife-edges 
remains  the  same,  all  the  measurements  made  of  this  distance  can  be 
combined  together  and  the  mean  taken  as  the  length  used  in  reducing 
the  different  observations  of  period  which  are  made. 

Whichever  the  form  of  pendulum  used,  it  will  be  found  a  very  tedious 
operation  to  attempt  to  adjust  the  periods  about  the  two  knife-edges  to 
exact  equality.  This  exact  adjustment  is  also  imnecessary,  for,  as  we 
shall  see,  if  the  periods  are  very  nearly  the  same  we  can  calculate  a 
correction  to  allow  for  the  want  of  equality  in  the  periods.  Suppose  that 
the  periods  about  the  two  knife-edges  are  f^  &^<1  ^2)  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  distances 
of  the  knife-edges  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pendulum  are  ^  and 
^  respectively.  Then  if  i2  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  pendulum 
about  an  eois  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  the  knife-edges,  and  M  is  the  mass  of  the  pendulum,  we  have 
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\*t^™**'®  "onient  of  inertia  About  the  knife^dgee  is  ifiB'  +  k')  and 
^U(.H»  +  Aj»).     Hence  the  porioda  are  giron  by 

Squaring  and  multiplying  across  we  get 

Vi'-^'^C-ff'  +  A,*) 

EliminatiDg  a  by  means  ol  theee  two  equationfl  we  obtain 

Since  (A,  +  ft^  ia  the  distance  between  the  knife^dgea,  the  tiret  tenn  on 

the  right  above  can  be  at  once  calcoktod.     Also,  since  |the  periods  about 

the  two  koife-edges  are  always 

very    nearly    equal,    ao     that 

t^  —  t^  ia    amall,   the   aecond         ** 

term  u  email  compared  to  the 

first.      Hence    we    need   only 

determine   approzimately    the 

distances    of    the    knif&edges 

from    the    centre    of    gravity. 

The  position  of  the  centre  of  q 

gravity  can  be  determined  with  S     ■  ■ 

sufficient  accuracy  by  balancing  S 

the  pendulnm.  "■ 

If  the  peoduliun  is  one  in 
which  the  knife-edge  ia  mov- 
able, tiien  a  slightly  different 
]>ro<»dnre  to  avoid  having  to  ad- 
just to  strict  equality  of  period  ,_ 

ia  possible.     Having  approxi-  

niately  determined  the  position  OI8TANCC  BETWEEN  KNIFE  EDGES 

of  the  movable  knife-edge  for  Fio.  Bl. 

equality,  determine  the  period 

about  both  knife-edges ;  and  suppose  the  distance  slightly  smaller  than  that 

corresponding  U>  equality  of  periods.    Then  move  the  kniFe-edge  so  that  it  ia 
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approximately  as  far  beyond  the  correct  positioii  as  it  was  short  of  it  when 
the  above  measurements  were  made,  and  again  determine  the  period  about 
both  knife-edges.  Next  plot  the  observed  times  and  distances  between 
the  knife-edges  on  squared  paper,  as  is  done  in  Fig.  51,  the  points  a 
and  B  corresponding  to  the  heavy  bob  being  uppermost  and  the  points 
o  and  D  to  the  bob  being  below,  and  connect  the  points  representing 
the  period  about  each  of  the  knife-edges  by  straight  lines  ab  and  cd. 
Then  the  length  and  period  corresponding  to  the  point  p,  where  these 
straight  lines  intersect,  will  give  the  distance  between  the  knife-edges 
and  the  corresponding  period  which  would  be  found  if  the  knife-edge 
were  adjusted  for  strict  equality  in  the  periods.  Thus  in  the  example 
the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pendulum  is  93*33  cm.,  and  its  period 
is  1'9378  seconds. 

To  determine  the  period,  the  method  of  coincidences  must  be  em- 
ployed. Since  the  conduct  of  this  part  of  the  experiment  differs  in  no 
manner  from  that  described  in  §  47,  it  will  not  be  again  described, 
but  reference  must  be  made  to  that  section.  The  distance  between  the 
knife-edges  is  a  measurement  which  is  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 
By  placing  the  pendulum  on  a  horizontal  table,  and  supporting  a  steel 
scale  alongside  so  that  the  divided  surface  of  the  scale  is  on  a  level  with 
the  edges  of  the  knife-edges,  it  is  possible  with  care,  and  by  using  a 
reading  microscope,  to  obtain  the  distance  to  within  one-  or  two-tenths  of 
a  millimetre.  To  obtain  greater  accuracy  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
a  vertical  comparator,  in  which  the  microscopes  are  first  focused 
101  on  the  knife-edges  as  the  pendulum  hangs,  and  then,  replacing 
rL  the  pendulum  by  a  standard  scale,  the  diistance  between  the 
I H^  cross-wires  of  the  microscopes  is  obtained.  It  will  in  general 
RD  be  unnecessary  in  an  ordinary  physical  laboratory  experiment 
to  go  to  tlds  refinement,  since  to  justify  it  we  should  have  to 
take  many  precautions  and  make  corrections  which  would  be 
outside  the  range  of  the  means  ordinarily  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student  Thus  the  slightest  flexure  of  the  stand  under  the 
11  influence  of  the  swinging  pendulum  would  have  to  be  measured 
^C  and  allowed  for,  and  a  correction,  the  magnitude  of  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  swinging  the  actual  pendulum  used  in  a 
vacuum,  would  have  to  be  applied  for  the  effect  of  the  sur- 
rounding air  on  thd  period  of  the  pendulum.  Special  pre- 
cautions would  have  to  be  taken  to  allow  of  the  temperature 
MJ^  being  kept  constant  throughout  the  measurements,  and  so  on. 
I  Ia  The  effect  of  air  friction  may  be  made  the  same,  whichever 

P  end  of  the  pendulum  is  uppermost^  by  fitting  a  dummy  bob  at 
the  end  remote  from  the  real  bob.  A  form  of  pendulum  which 
Fig.  52.  satisfies  this  requirement  is  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  brass 
cylinder  a  is  filled  with  lead,  while  the  similar  brass  cylinder 
B  is  empty.  The  rod  connecting  these  consists  of  a  brass  tube,  to  which 
are  fixed  the  knife-edges  d  and  £.  The  weight  o  slides  on  the  tube, 
and  can  be  clamped  by  means  of  a  set-screw.     The  rod  is  graduated 
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in  millimetrea  to  allow  of  the  position  of  o  being  identified.  The  pendulum 
is  supported  from  a  bracket,  such  as  shown  at  ▲  in  Fig.  49.  Two  small 
wires  f  and  o  serve  to  read  the  amplitude  of  movement  on  a  scale. 

50.  Detennination  of  the  Bate  of  a  Olock  by  the  Occnltation  of 
a  Star  by  a  Terrestrial  Obstacle. — ^A  simple  method  of  rating  a  clock 
or  chronometer,  which  is  capable  of  giving  results  sufficiently  accurate 
for  many  purposes,  and  does  not  involve  any  elaborate  instrument,  is  as 
follows : — ^Attach  a  metal  plate,  in  which  there  has  been  bored  a  small 
hole  (about  3  mm.  in  diameter),  to  the  top  of  a  wall  or  the  side  of  a 
house  in  such  a  position  that,  looking  through  the  hole  in  a  southerly 
direction,  some  object,  such  as  a  lightning  conductor,  which  has  a  smooth 
vertical  edge,  can  be  seen  at  a  considerable  elevation.  A  chimney  is  not 
a  suitable  object  to  select^  owing  to  the  heat  causing  the  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  shimmer.  In  order  to  rate  the  chronometer  look 
through  the  hole  in  the  metal  plate,  and  by  the  eye  and  ear  method 
determine  the  time  when  a  fairly  bright  star  vanishes  behind  the 
lightning  oonductor.  The  instant  of  occnltation  can  be  determined 
with  very  considerable  accuracy,  since  the  disappearance  of  the  star 
is  most  surprisingly  sudden.^  The  time  at  which  the  same  star  is 
occulted  on  the  following  night  must  be  determined  in  the  same  way. 
The  interval  between  the  two  occultations  will  be  equal  to  one  sidereal 
day,  that  is,  to  a  mean  solar  day  less  3  minutes  55*91  seconds,  and  by 
comparing  Uiis  interval  with  the  interval  shown  by  the  clock  or  chrono- 
meter the  rate  of  the  latter  can  be  obtained. 

51.  The  Sextant  and  its  Adjustment. — The  usual  form  of  sextant 
is  shown  in  Fig.  53.  It  consists  of  a  triangular  framework  abg,  having 
a  graduated  circular  &rc  ab.  An  arm  cv,  caUed  the  index  arm,  is  pivoted 
at  the  centre  of  the  arc,  and  carries  a  vernier  v.  Tins  arm  is  supplied 
with  a  clamp  screw  and  tangent  screw,  by  means  of  which  the  position 
can  be  adjusted.  A  mirror  i,  called  the  index  glass,  is  fixed  to  the  arm 
cv,  the  plane  of  the  mirror  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
circular  arc,  which  we  may  call  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  A  second 
mirror  H,  called  the  horizon  glass,  is  fixed  with  its  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  The  lower  half  only  of  the  horizon  glass 
is  silvered,  the  upper  half  being  left  clear.  A  telescope  t  is  mounted  so 
that  its  optic  axis  i9  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  and  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  horizon  glass.  Two  sets  of  coloured  glasses, 
K  and  F,  axe  provided  for  use  when  observing  the  sun,  while  a  lens  g  is 
provided  for  reading  the  vernier  v. 

When  using  the  sextant  to  measure  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
observer  by  two  distant  objects,  the  telescope  is  directed  so  that  one 
object  is  seen  through  the  clear  part  of  the  horizon  glass.  The  index 
arm  ov  is  then  moved,  the  instrument  being  so  held  that  its  plane  passes 
through  the  two  objects  till  an  image  of  the  second  object,  formed  by 
reflection  in  the  mirrors  i  and  H,  appears  in  the  field  of  view  of  the  tele- 
scope.    The  index  arm  is  then  clamped  and  the  tangent  screw  adjusted 

1  It  is  advisable  to  note  the  times  of  oocultation  of  three  or  four  stars. 
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till  the  two  images  appear  to  coincide.  The  angle  which  the  index  arm 
now  makes  with  its  position  ^len  the  two  mirrors  1  and  h  are  parallel, 
is  half  the  angle  subtended  by  the  two  objects  at  the  mirror  i  (see 
Watson's  Phygieg,  §  336).  Since  the  arc  ab  is  so  graduated  that  the 
zero  reading  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  index  arm  when  the 
mirrors  I  and  H  are  parallel,  and  each  half  degree  is  numbered  as  a  degree, 
the  arc  as  read  off  will  give  directly  the  angle  between  the  two  objects. 

In  order  that  the  angle  as  measured  with  the  sextant  should  be  correct, 
the  following  adjustments  must  be  made  :— 

(1)  The  plane  of  the  index  glass  i  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  instntment.     To  teat  whether  this  H4justment  la  complete,  set  the 


radius  bar  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ara  Then  with  the  eye  near  the 
index  glass  look  obliquely  into  the  glass,  so  as  to  see  at  the  same  time 
part  of  the  arc  direct  aod  part  after  reflection  in  the  mirror.  If  the  two 
portions  of  the  arc  appear  in  the  same  plane,  the  mirror  is  in  adjustment. 
If  not,  then  the  screws  at  the  back  of  the  minor  must  be  moved  till  the 
a4i^'nstment  is  complete. 

(3)  The  plane  of  the  horizon  glass  mtist  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
ot  the  instrument.  Direct  the  instrument  so  as  to  view  some  small  well- 
defined  distant  object,  and  move  the  radius  arm  till  two  images  of  the 
object  appear  in  the  field  of  view.  If  by  adjusting  the  radius  arm  the 
two  images  can  be  made  to  exactly  coincide,  then  the  mirror  h  is  parallel 
to  the  mirror  i,  and  hence  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrnment. 
If  turning  the  radius  arm  will  not  bring  the  two  images  into  exact 
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coincideiice,  the  screw  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  h  must  be  adjusted  till 
complete  coincidence  of  the  imagee  can  be  secured. 

(3)  The  line  of  coUimation  of  the  telescope  must  be  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  instrument.  Turn  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  so  that 
one  of  the  wires,  or  two  of  the  wires  yi  there  are  four  wires,  is  parallel 
to  tlie  plane  of  the  instrument. 

The  images  of  two  stars  at  a  distance  of  between  90*  and  120*  are 
tlien  brought  to  coincidence  on  the  wire  farthest  from  the  plane  of  the 
instroment,  or,  if  there  is  only  one  wire,  near  the  edge  of  the  field.  If 
on  tilting  the  sextant  so  that  the  images  are  near  the  other  wire,  or 
near  the  other  edge  of  the  field,  they  remain  superposed,  then  the  axis 
of  the  telescope  is  correctly  adjusted.  If  the  images  separate^  then  the 
telescope  must  be  adjusted  by  the  screws  which  hold  the  collar. 

Another  way  of  testing  this  adjustment  is  to  prepare  two  L-shaped 
pieces  of  brassy  the  upright  part  being  of  such  a  height  that  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  arc  of  the  sextant  the  upper  edges  are  at  the  same 
level  as  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope.  The  heights  of  these  two  pieces 
of  brass  must  be  very  carefully  adjusted  to  equality.  This  may  be 
tested  by  first  carefidly  levelling  a  small  table  by  means  of  a  delicate 
spirit-leyel,  then  placing  the  L's  on  the  table  and  resting  the  level  on 
tlie  tops.  These  L's  are  then  placed  on  the  arc  of  the  sextant  as  far 
apart  as  possible,  and,  the  instrument  being  placed  on  a  firm  table,  a 
sight  is  taken  over  the  tops  of  the  L's  on  some  distant  object.  The 
telescope  is  then  a4justed  so  that  the  sighted  point  on  the  distant  object 
appears  in  the  centre  of  the  field  as  defined  by  the  cross-wires. 

Whenever  the  sextant  is  used  to  measure  an  angle,  the  images  must 
be  brought  into  contact  at  the  centre  of  the  field.  If  contact  is  secured 
near  the  edge  of  the  field,  then  the  angle  as  measured  will  be  too  great 

(4)  The  zero  of  the  scale  is  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  position  of 
the  index  arm  when  the  two  mirrors  are  parallel.  This  aii^ustment  is 
seldom  exactly  correct,  and  hence  the  correction  (called  the  index  cor- 
rection) which  has  to  be  applied  must  be  determined. 

If  the  reading  on  the  vQinier  when  the  mirrors  are  parallel  is  0,  then 
the  index  correction  is  -  e,  and  this  quantity  has  to  be  added  to  all  the 
measured  angles.  The  mirrors  wUl  be  parallel  when  the  images  of  a 
very  distant  object,  or  a  star,  coincide.  The  reason  why  a  very  distant 
object  must  be  chosen  is  that  we  suppose  that  the  lines  drawn  from  the 
object  to  the  mirrors  l  and  h  are  parallel,  and  this  is  only  strictly  true 
if  the  object  is  at  an  infinite  distance.  An  easy  calculation  will  show 
at  what  distance  the  object  must  be  so  that  the  error  produced  may  not 
be  appreciable  on  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  With  sextants  of  the 
ordiniary  size  the  angle  subtended  by  the  distance  between  the  two 
mirrors  at  half  a  mile  is  about  20  seconds.  Hence  if  the  sextant  reads 
to  10  seconds,  the  object  chosen  must  be  more  than  a  mile  away.  Having 
brought  the  images  of  such  a  distant  object  into  coincidence,  read  the 
vernier,  and  let  the  reading  he  e.  If  d  is  positive,  that  is,  if  the  reading 
is  on  the  side  of  the  zero  towards  b  (Fig.  53),  then  the  quantity  e  ban  to 
be  subtracted  from  all  the  readings,  and  vice  versa. 
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The  sextant  is  most  often  employed  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  or  stars,  and  in  such  a  case,  on  land  at  any  rate,  what  is  called  an 
artificial  horizon  is  necessary.     This  consists  of  a  brass  or  gun-metal 

stand  A  (Fig.  54)  fitted  with 
ieyelling  screws  c.  On  the 
upper  surface  is  a  shallow 
recess  b^  in  which  is  placed  a 
small  quantity  of  mercury. 
The  bottom  of  the  recess  b 
is  amalgamated  by  filling  it 
with  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate.  In  this  form  of 
artificial  horizon  accidental  tremors  die  down  very  rapidly,  while  in  the 
ordinary  form  in  which  a  deep  pool  of  mercury  is  used  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  observe  in  a  town,  since  the  mercury  surface  is  never  sufficiently  stilL 

The  surface  of  the  mercury  will  become  dull  owing  to  the  formation 
of  an  amalgam,  but  this  skin  may  be  removed  before  taking  an  obser- 
vation by  drawing  a  piece  of  paper  or  card  across  the  surface.  The 
levelling  screws  must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  film  of  mercury  (about 
1  mm.  thick)  extends  all  over  the  recess.  If  observations  are  to  be 
made  in  a  wind  the  mercury  surface  must  be  protected  by  a  small  cover 
D,  which  has  two  windows,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  b.     These  windows 

may  be  closed  by  pieces  of  ^'cabinet"  mica. 
If  glass  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  use  optically 
worked  glass  in  which  the  surfaces  are  strictly 
parallel. 

When  determining  the  altitude  of  a 
heavenly  body,  say,  a  star,  the  telescope  of  the 
sextant  is  turned  so  as  to  view  directly  the 
image  of  the  star  formed  by  reflection  in  the 
mercury.  Then  the  radius  bar  is  turned  till 
the  image  formed  by  reflection  in  the  two 
mirrors,  but  withoi|t  reflection  in  the  mercury, 
coincides  with  the  image  seen  by  reflection  in 
the  mercury.  When  ^is  adjustment  is  com- 
plete, the  angle  read  ofi*  on  the  sextant  is 
twice  the  altitude  of  the  star.  For  if  ab 
(Fig.  55)  IB  the  horizontal  surface  of  the 
mercury,  N  being  the  normal  to  the  surface, 
the  angle  measured  is  the  angle  sio.  But  the  star  being  at  such  a  great 
distance,  si  is  parallel  to  s'o,  and  therefore  if  lo  is  produced  to  c,  the 
angle  given  by  the  sextant  is  the  angle  s'oo.  Now,  since  the  angle  of 
incidence  la  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  the  angle  s'on  is  equal  to  the 
angle  ion,  and  hence  the  angle  s'oB  is  equal  to  the  angle  ioa  or  to  the 
angle  boo.  Thus  the  angle  s'oo  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  s'ob,  that  u^ 
the  measured  angle  is  equal  to  twice  ^e  altitude  s^ob  of  the  star. 

When   using  the  sextant  to  measure  altitudes  with  the  artificial 
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horizon  it  will  be  found  a  great  assistance  to  hold  the  sextant  in  a 
clamp  attached  to  a  retort  stand. 

52.  Detenoination  of  the  Error  of  a  Chronometer  with  the  Sex- 
'tant. — The  two  methods  suitable  for  determining  time  with  a  sextant 
are  by  (1)  single  altitude,  and  (2)  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  a  star. 
Since  it  ia  in  general  more  convenient  to  observe  during  the  day,  we 
ahaJl  aasiime,  in  what  follows,  that  the  sun  is  used. 

Since  in  both  these  methods  the  time  is  deduced  from  the  altitude,  it 
is  of  importance  to  observe  when  the  altitude  is  changing  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  altitude  is  changing  most  rapidly 
^when  the  sun  or  star  is  crossing  the  prime  vertical,  that  is,  is  due  east 
or  -west  of  the  observer.  Further,  errors  in  the  assumed  values  for  the 
latitude  will  produce  the  least  effect  when  the  star  is  near  the  prime 
vertical.  The  hour  angle,  that  is,  the  time  which  will  elapse,  or  has 
elapsed,  before  the  sun  or  star  crosses  the  observer's  meridian  when  the 
son  or  star  is  crossing  the  prime  vertical,  is  given  in  the  following  table : — 

HouB  Angle  of  thb  Sun  or  a  Stas  on  ths  Pbimb  Vertical. 


Latitade. 

Declination  (North). 

(T 

5* 

10- 

16* 

20- 

25* 

50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 

H.    M. 

6    0 
6    0 
6    0 
6    0 
6    0 
6    0 

H.      Iff. 

5     43 

5     44 
5     45 
5     46 
5     47 
5    48 

H.      K. 

5     26 
5     28 
5     31 
5     33 
5     35 
5    37 

H.      M. 

5      8 
5     11 
5     15 
5     18 
5     21 
5     24 

H.      M. 

4     49 
4     54 

4  59 

5  3 
5       7 
5     11 

H.      K. 

4    28 
4     36 
4     42 
4     47 
4     52 
4     57 

It  will  often  be  impossible  to  observe  when  the  sun  is  crossing  the 
prime  vertical,  since  with  the  artificial  horizon  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
altitudes  much  less  than  20*.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe 
some  time  after  the  sun  has  crossed  the  prime  vertical.  Observations 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  made  within  about  two  hours  of  noon.  Thus 
in  the  winter,  when  in  the  latitude  of  Great  Britain  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  does  not  become  sufficiently  high  till  near  noon,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  star,  one  with  northerly  decUnation  being  chosen. 

(1)  Time  by  Smgh  Altitude. — In  this  method  the  altitude  of  the  sun 
at  a  time  noted  on  the  chronometer  is  measured  by  means  of  a  sextant 
and  artificial  horizon. 

The  artificial  horizon  having  been  set  up  on  a  steady  support  and 
levelled  so  that  the  mercury  covers  the  dish,  the  sextant  is  adjusted  so  that 
two  images  of  the  sun  are  seen,  one  after  reflection  in  the  mercury,  and  the 
dark  glasses  are  so  adjusted  that  the  two  images  appear  equally  bright. 
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If  the  observations  are  being  made  before  noon,  move  the  index  axni 
till  the  images  are  separated  slightly;  if  a  reversing  telescope  is  Ui«ed, 
the  image  which  moves  with  the  movement  of  the  index  arm  is  to  be  upper- 
most. Then  set  the  vernier  to  the  next  whole  ten  minute  division,  and 
taking  the  time  from  the  chronometer,  note  when  the  two  images  just 
touch.  Next  move  the  vernier  forward  ten  minutes,  and  again  note  the 
time  of  contact.  Repeat  this  observation  so  as  to  obtain  five  readings 
of  the  scale  and  chronometer,  that  is,  of  the  double  altitude  of  the  sun's 
upper  limb  at  certain  observed  times. 

Next  move  the  radius  arm  so  that  the  images  of  the  sun  overlap,  ajid 
note  the  times  when  the  images  separate,  obtaining,  as  before,  five  obser- 
vations. These  observations  give  the  double  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower 
limb  at  the  observed  times. 

If  the  observations  are  being  made  in  the  afternoon,  then  the  lower 
limb  should  be  observed  first. 

Enter  the  observations  as  in  the  following  example,  applying  the 
correction  for  index  error.  The  apparent  altitude  will  require  correction 
for  refraction  and  parallax,  the  amount  of  which  two  corrections  can  be 
obtained  from  Table  9,  the  correction  in  every  case  being  subtractive : — 

Date,  3  April  1906. 

Latitude  of  station,  5V  29^  48^. 

Longitude  of  station,  0  h.  0  m.  41'5  b.  W. 

Approximate  error  of  chronometer  (G.M.T.)  10  a.  fast. 


Allitadft. 

Time. 

Upper  limb 

• 

Lower  limb 

D.       M. 

68  50 

69  0 
10 
20 
30 

69      0 
10 
20 
30 
40 

H.      M.          B. 

9     34     45-5 

35  30-0 

36  15-0 

37  0-5 
37     45-6 
40     14-0 

40  59*0 

41  44-5 

42  30-0 

43  16-0 

Sums 

150 

69'    15'     0'' 
+50 

390      0-0 

H.      H.          8. 

9    39      OH) 

!M!eaiifi               •••«•••• 

Index  correction 

Double  apparent  altitude .... 

Apparent  altitude 

Befraction  and  parallax    .... 

Altitude  (a) 

69     15    50 

34    37     55 

-1     17 

34    36    38 

1 
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Declination. 

■ 

Equation  of  Timo. 

At  Noon. 

Variation. 

At  Noon. 

Variation. 

5'   3'    58"-6N. 
-2     16-4 

57-56 
2-37 

M.         B. 

+3     32-8 
-1-8 

•76 
2-4 

1-50 
•30 

1-80 

115-10 

17-26 

4-03 

136-39 

6*   1'    42"-2 

+3    31-0 

84'  58'  17"-8=.Polar  distance  (90' -declination). 

Altitude  nass 

Latitude  =  1= 

Polar  distance  =j7= 


34'  36'   38" 

51     29    48 
84    58    18 


Sum 
^Sum 


b171      4    44 

Ss  86    32    22 

«  50    56    44 


log  sec  I 
log  cosecp 


-20582 
•00167 


log  cos  S        B2-89083 
log  sin  (S- a) =1-89006 


Angle  to  Time. 


36* 

21' 
44" 


H.     M.       S. 

2    24      0 
1     24 
2-9 


B.    M.     a. 

S    25   26-9 


Sums  2-98838 

Log  sin  V^aisumsB  1-49419 

ft/2«18'10'52" 

Hour  angle     -^-36*  21'  44" 


H.  X.  B« 

Hour  angle 2  25  26*9 

Apparent  local  time 9  34  33*1 

Equation  of  time +3  31-0 

Mean  local  time 9  38  4-1 

Longitude  (W.) +41-5 

G.M.T. 9  38  45^ 

Time  bj  chronometer 9  39  0-0 

Chronometer  error  (fast)    ....  14*4 
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The  formula  employed  to  deduce  the  hour  angle  h  is 


cos  6' sin  {S-a) 
cos  Isinp 


where  I  is  the  latitude,  p  the  polar  distance  of  the  sun  (%.e.  90*  -  sun's 
declination),  a  is  the  observed  edtitude,  and  S  is  written  for 

a  +  l+p 


The  declination  and  equation  of  time  are  obtained  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac  for  noon,  and  the  quantities  at  the  actual  time  of  the  observa- 
tions are  calculated  from  the  change  in  one  hour  given  in  the  almanac 
The  method  of  carrying  out  the  calculation  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
example,  and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  set  out  the  different  steps 
of  the  calculation  as  shown  there. 

(2)  In  the  method  of  equal  altitudes  the  time  the  sun  or  star  has 
the  same  altitude  is  observed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  meridian.  If  the 
declination  of  the  heavenly  body  observed  remained  constant,  then  the 
mean  of  the  two  observed  times  will  give  the  time  of  meridian  passage 
on  the  chronometer,  and  the  G.M.T.  of  this  passage  can  at  once  be 
obtained  from  the  Nautical  Almanac  if  the  longitude  of  the  observing 
station  is  known. 

In  the  case  of  the  sun  the  declination  alters  appreciably  during  the 
time  which  most  elapse  between  the  two  altitude  observations,  and  hence 
a  correction,  called  the  equation  of  equal  altitudes,  must  be  applied. 
For  the  method  of  calculating  this  correction,  reference  may  be  made 
to  Martin's  Navigation  (Longmans),  p.  345.  When  only  a  few  observa- 
tions have  to  be  reduced,  the  simplest  procedure  is  to  treat  separately 
each  of  the  two  sets  of  altitude  observations  made  before  and  after  noon, 
as  in  the  case  of  single  altitudes,  and  then  take  the  mean  of  the  two 
chronometer  corrections  deduced. 

The  advantage  of  having  the  two  sets  of  observations  is  that  errors 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  sextant,  and  in  the  values  assumed  for  the 
refraction,  latitude,  and  declination,  are  in  a  great  measure  eliminated. 

When  the  rate  only  of  the  chronometer  is  desired,  then  if  the  time 
at  which  the  same  star  has  any  given  altitude  on  successive  nights  is 
observed,  the  interval  observed  on  the  chronometer  compared  with  a 
sidereal  day  (23  h.  56  m.  4'1  s.)  will  give  the  rate.  When  making  the 
observations,  five  or  ten  altitudes  ought  to  be  observed  on  each  night, 
a  star  being  chosen  as  near  the  prime  vertical  as  possible. 

For  methods  of  determining  time  involving  the  use  of  a  transit 
instrument  or  a  theodolite,  reference  must  be  made  to  works  on  practical 
astronomy. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SURFACE  TENSION  AND  VISCOSITY 

53.  Measurement  of  SorfiEUM  Tenaion  by  the  Elevation  in  a  Oapillary 

Tube. — ^Take  three  lengths  of  thermometer  tubing  having  different  bores 

ranging  from  0*5  mm.  to  1*5  mm.,  the  lengths  of  the  pieces  being  about 

15  cm.     The  bores  of  these  tubes  must  be  very  carefully  washed,^  first 

with  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  and 

finally  rinsed  out  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  from  the  tap  through 

them  for  some  minutea     It  is  best  to  use  tap  water  for  tlus  purpose^  as 

distilled  water  is  very  apt  to  have  a  minute  trace  of  grease,  which  would 

be  quite  fatal  to  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements.      If  the  tap  is 

allowed  to  run  freely  for  a  minute  or  so  before  the  tubes  are  placed  in 

the  stream,  any  grease  which  may  be  on  the  tap  will  be  carried  away  by 

the  soifaee  of  the  water  as  it  streams  out     The  fact  that  the  tap  water 

may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved  salts  is  of  less  importance,  as 

far  as  its  surface  tension  is  concerned,  than  the  presence  of  grease  or 

dirt  of  a  greasy  nature.     When  waiting  to  be  used  the  tubes  must  be 

kept  immersed  in  a  beaker  of  tap  water  drawn  off  with  the  precautions 

olraerved  above,  and  the  top  of  the  beaker  must  be  kept  covered  with  a 

dock  g^lass. 

A  convenient  instrument  for  measuring  the  elevation  of  a  liquid  in  a 
capillary  tube  is  the  small  cathetometer  microscope  shown  in  Fig.  56. 
When  this,  or  a  similar  type  of  instrument,  is  not  available,  a  scale 
engraved  on  glass  may  be  employed.  Since  it  jb  difficult  to  focus  the 
microscope  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  beaker,^  a  needle 
is  fixed  to  the  tube  in  the  manner  shown.  A  convenient  form  of  clip 
may  be  made  out  of  a  small  piece  of  sheet  brass,  and  an  ordinary  stout 
sewing-needle  la  soldered  to  the  brass,  as  shown  on  a  large  scale  at  (a). 
An  india-rubber  ring  serves  to  hold  the  clip  against  the  tube.  The 
needle  cannot  be  placed  close  alongside  the  tube,  smce,  owing  to  capillarity, 
the  water  is  raised  up  where  the  tube  cuts  the  surface.  When  making 
a  measurement  the  needle  is  adjusted  so  that  its  point  just  touches  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  then  the  distance  between  the  top  of  the 

1  Instead  of  using  old  tubes,  which  require  very  careful  cleaning,  new 
capillaries  may  be  prepared  by  drawing  out  pieces  of  clean  glass  tube.  The 
ends  of  these  capillaries  must  be  sealed  up  to  exclude  dust  till  the  tube  is 
required. 

z  Glass  vessels  with  plate  glass  sides,  through  whioh  good  definition  can 
be  obtained,  are  supplied  by  Ley  hold's  Nachfolger,  Koln,  Qermany. 
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needle  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  capillar;  ia  measured.  B; 
adding  the  length  of  the  needle  to  this  distance  the  capUlaiy  elevation  is 
obtained. 

When  a  gla«  scale  is  employed,  the  arrangement  used  hy  Qolnke, 
shown  in  Fig,  67,  will  be  found  conreaient.  The  bent  pointer  B  i* 
cement«d  to  the  glass  scale  a,  to  which  the  capillary  tabe  is  also  attached  | 


Tia.  G6. 

by  two  india-mbber  bands.  The  scale  is  either  clamped  to  the  side,  if  a 
sqnare  vessel  is  employed  to  contain  the  liquid,  or  is  held  in  the  clip  of  a 
retort  stand.  The  reading  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
pointer  B  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  set-square,  and  the 
difference  between  this  reading  and  that  corresponding  to  the  meniscut 
in  the  capillary  tube  gives  the  capillary  elevation. 

To  make  a  measurement  of  the  surface  tension  of  water,  clean  oat 
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a    small   beaker  or  rectaogolar  gUas  trough  by  Hia  method  used   in 
cleaning  the  capilloriea,  and  fill  the  beaker  wiUi  water  from  the  tap. 
Take  a  capillar;  tube  from  the  water  in  which  the;  have  been  stored,  and 
having  atteched  a  short  length  of  rubber  tabing 
to  one  end,  fix  it  in  a  clamp  □  (Fig.  56)  bo  that 
its  lower  end  dips  into  the  water,  and  make  it 
vertical  by  means  of  a   plumb  line.      Attach  a 
needle  as  shown,  and  adjust  tht  needle  so  that  its 
point  just    touchea   the   surface    of    the  water. 
Set  ap  the  table  cathetometer  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  capillary  tube  can  be  focused,  and  by    ' 
means  of  a  atridmg  level  on  the  microecope  make 
the  axis  about  whit^  the  microscope  turns  vertical 
To   allow  of  this  adjustment  the  base  of  the 
cathetometer  is  provided  with  levelling  screws. 
The   microecope  is   first  turned  parallel  to   the 
line  joining  two  of  the  screws  a.  and  b,  say,  and 
the  level  babble  brought  to  zero.      The  micro- 
scope being  tamed   through  a  right  angle,  the  'B 
level  is  brought  to  zero  by  means  of  the  third             '  Fig.  ST. 
screw  c.     After  repeating  this  adjustment  once 

or  twioe  the  level  wUl  remain  at  zero  in  whatever  direction  the  microscope 
is  turned. 

The  needle  mnst  be  placed  so  that  it  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  cathetometer  as  is  the  bore  of  the  capillary  tube,  so 
that  having  focused  the  microecope  on  ^e  meniscus  in  the  tube,  and 
tamed  the  microecope  about  the  vertical  azis  so  that  the  needle  appears 
in  the  field,  the  image  seen  may  be  sharply  defined. 

Having  first  slightly  iwsed  the  water  in  the  tube  by  pinching  the 
rubber  tube  in  two  places,^  measnia  the  height  of  the  water  surface' 
above  the  top  of  the  needle.  Place  a  mark  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  at 
the  point  occupied  by  the  surface  of  the  raised  liquid  column,  and  then 
raise  the  tube  through  about  half  a  centimetre,  and  having  &ge.iii  adjusted 
the  needle,  measure  the  elevation.  Make  a  series  of  measurements  in 
this  way,  raising  the  tube  half  a  centimetre  at  a  time  till  obeervatious 
have  been  made  with  the  surface  at  a  number  of  points  ranged  along 
about  3  centimetres  of  tlie  tube,  and  mark  the  lowest  point  occupied 
by  the  surface.     We  have  now  to  measure  the  radius  of  the  capillary 

'  Never  raise  the  liquid  hj  sucking  the  tobe,  ■■  doing  so  is  almost  certain  u> 
contaminate  the  surface. 

1  It  is  best  to  measnre  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  concave  antfaoe.  A  oorrectloa 
mosC  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  weif  ht  of  the  liquid  above  the  lowest  point  ot 
the  inr&oe.  In  fairly  narrow  tnbea  we  ma;  assnme  that  the  BQTFace  is  a  bemi- 
Fphere,  lo  that  the  volnme  of  liquid  in  qneation  is  the  difference  between  the 
lolome  of  a  cylinder  of  height  r  aod  radius  r  and  a  hemisphere  of  radius  r, 
that  is,  rt'-Z/Swr'  or  l/3xr*.  Heoce  if  we  inorease  the  measured  height! 
by  an  amonut  r/3,we  sball  allow  for  the  weight  o(  the  liquid  above  the  point  to 
which  Aw "" 
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tube.  The  elevation  of  the  water  depends  on  the  radius  at  the  point 
occupied  by  the  water  surface,  and  not  at  aU  on  the  radius  either  abo^e 
or  below  this  point  The  measurement  of  the  diameter  at  a  point  cat 
only  be  made  by  cutting  the  tube  and  using  a  microscope,  and  it  is 
dif&cult  to  obtain  any  great  accuracy  in  this  way.  By  determining  the 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  occupies  a  measured  length  of 
the  tube,  we  can  calculate  the  mean  radius  of  the  tube  in  the  part  which 
the  column  occupied  when  we  measured  its  length.  If,  then,  we  weigh  a 
column  of  mercury  which  occupies  approximately  the  portion  of  the  tube 
between  the  two  marks  made  when  miaking  the  observations  of  elevation, 
we  can  obtain  the  mean  radius  of  this  portion  of  the  tube,  and  this  mean  can 
be  used  with  the  mean  of  the  elevations  to  calculate  the  surface  tension. 

Having  carefully  dried  the  tube  by  drawing  hot  air  through  it^  care 
being  taken  not  to  displace  the  nmrks,  introduce  a  column  of  mercury  of 
such  a  length  that  it  will  approximately  extend  from  one  mark  to  the 
other.  The  mercury  may  be  introduced  by  attaching  a  piece  of  india- 
rubber  tubing  to  the  tube,  when  by  pinching  this  tube  in  two  places  the 
mercury  may  be  drawn  up.  Measure  with  a  vernier  microscope  the 
length  of  the  mercury  column  when  it  is  arranged  symmetrically  with  re- 
spect to  the  marks,  and  then  run  the  mercury  into  a  weighed  watch-glass 
and  weigh. 

Then  if  Z)  is  the  density  of  the  mercury  at  the  temperature  at  which 
the  length  of  the  column  was  measured,  I  the  measured  length,^  and  w 
the  weight  of  the  mercury,  we  have 


4 


Vf 


Knowing  the  elevation  A,  the  radius  r,  and  taking  the  density  p  of 
the  liquid  at  the  temi)erature  of  the  experiment  from  a  table,  we  can 
now  calculate  the  surface  tension  T  on  the  supiK)sition  that  the  liquid 
wets  the  walls  so  that  the  angle  of  contact  is  zero  by  the  expression  * 

fphrpg 
^        2   ' 

where  g  is  the  acceleration  of  gravity. 

Repeat  the  experiments,  using  the  other  tubes,  and  enter  your  results 
as  deduced  from  the  various  tubes  in  a  table  such  as  tliat  below  : — 


Tube. 

Radius 
r. 

Elevation 
A. 

Surface  Tension 

^  A  correction  muat  be  applied  for  the  hemispherical  ends  of  the  mercury 
column  ;  see  note  on  previous  page. 
'  Watson's  Phyties,  p.  186. 
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54.  HaMDrament  of  the  Snrbce  Tension  of  &  So»p  Film. — The 
pressure  inaide  a  soap  babble  of  radius  R  exceeds  the  ezteroal  pressure 
by  an  amouutp,  which  is  given  by  the  relatioa' 


f—fi 0) 


^rhere    T  ia  the  surface  tension  of  the   soap  aolutiou.     Hence  if   we 
mecMUtv  p  and  K  we  can  calculate  the  surface  tension. 

A  piece  of  apparatus  suitable  for  performing  tbis  experiment  is  shown 
in  Fig.  58  (s).     It  consists  of  a  wooden  box  a,  the  front  and  back  being 


closed  by  pieces  of  plate  glass.  A  glass  tube  b  passes  through  the  side 
of  the  box,  and  is  connected  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  manometer.  A  small 
watch-glass  c  is  supported  by  a  wire  which  passes  through  a  cork  in  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  the  handle  d.  This 
watch-^ass  serrea  to  contain  the  soap  solution,  which  by  raising  the 
handle  D  and  by  rotating  the  tube  b  ean  be  brought  up  to  the  end  of 
the  tuba 

■  Walaon's  PhyiUt,  p.  1S3. 
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Since  the  pressure  inside  a  babble  of  sufficient  size  to  be  satis- 
factorily measured  is  about  equal  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  column  of 
water  of  2  nulliinetres  in  height^  a  special  form  of  manometer  will  be 
required. 

A  suitable  manometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  58  (5).  It  consists  of  a  base- 
board A,  to  which  a  second  board  b  is  hinged  at  h,  the  other  end  of 
this  board  being  supported  by  a  micrometer  screw  m,  the  point  of 
which  bears  on  a  small  glass  plate  cemented  to  the  base-board. 

An  upright  piece  of  wood  oc'  supports  a  bent  glass  tube  def,  the  two 
portions  db  and  ef  being  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  the  board  a.  The 
tube  has  a  bore  of  about  3  millimetres,  and  the  tumed-up  ends  expand 
into  small  bulbs.  One  end  is  attached  to  a  three-way  cock,  by  means  of 
which  the  air  in  the  tube  DV  may  either  be  put  in  conununication  with 
the  air,  or  through  a  rubber  tube  may  be  connected  to  the  soap  babble 
through  the  tube  F  (Fig.  58  (a)).  In  the  bent  tube  df  is  a  thread  of 
xylene  about  10  centimetres  long,  and  a  scale  attached  to  the  upright 
0  enables  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  thread  to  be 
measured.  A  lens  L  attached  to  a  cork,  which  rests  on  the  upper  surface 
of  B,  serves  to  assist  in  reading  the  position  of  the  meniscus. 

To  obtain  a  reading  of  pressure  with  this  manometer,  first  place  the 
tube  DF  in  communication  with  the  air,  and  adjust  the  board  b  approxi- 
mately horizontal.  Then  read  and  record  the  positions  of  the  two  ends 
of  the  liquid  thread,  and  also  note  the  reading  on  the  scale  s  and  the 
divided  head  of  the  micrometer  M. 

The  tap  g  having  been  turned  so  as  to  put  the  instrument  in  con- 
nection with  the  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  to  be  measured,  the 
liquid  column  will  be  moved  to  the  left  or  right  according  as  the  pressure 
to  be  measured  is  greater  or  less  than  atmospheric  pressure.  Suppose  it 
is  greater,  so  that  the  liquid  moves  to  the  left.  The  screw  m  must  be 
turned  so  as  to  raise  the  end  b  of  the  board  bb'  till  the  liquid  column 
comes  back  to  the  original  position.  When  this  adjustment  is  complete 
the  micrometer  is  again  read,  the  difference  in  the  readings  giving  the 
height  H,  through  which  the  end  of  the  board  b  has  been  raised. 

If  Z  is  the  distance  between  the  ends  of  the  column  of.  liquid  kj,  as 
measured  on  the  scale  o,  />  the  density  of  the  liquid,  and  h  the  vertical 
height  of  the  meniscus  x  above  the  meniscus  J,  the  pressure  being 
measured  exceeds  the  atmospheric  pressure  by  an  amount  j9,  which  is 
given  by 

P'^hpg. 

But  if  d  is  the  angle  through  which  the  board  bb'  has  been   tilted, 
A  =  /  sin  6, 

Further,  if  Z  is  the  distance  between  the  micrometer  screw  and  the 
hinge  h,  we  have 

:5=tan  ft 
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Now  in  practice  d  is  always  small,  and  hence  we  may  take  sin  ^  =  tan  0. 

Thus  p^^. 

Hence,  if  we  know  the  density  p  of  the  xylene,  the  measured  quantities 
allow  us  to  calculate  the  pressure. 

To  measure  the  pressure  in  a  soap  bubble  some  soap  solution^  is 
placed  in  the  watch-glass  o  (Fig.  58  (a)),  and  the  tube  B  is  turned  so  that 
the  open  end  is  downwards.  Then  by  raising  d  the  end  of  b  is  made  to 
dip  in  the  solution.  The  tap  o  (Fig.  58  {b))  being  turned  so  as  to  cut  off 
communication  with  the  manometer,  a  bubble  is  formed  by  blowing  into 
the  tube  b.  The  glass  tube  b  is  then  turned  into  the  position  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  bubble  put  in  conununication  with  l^e  manometer, 
and  the  pressure  is  measured  as  described  above. 

To  measure  the  diameter  of  the  bubble,  a  convex  lens  having  a  focal 
length  of  about  30  cm.  is  arranged  in  a  stand,  so  as  to  form  an  image 
of  the  bubble  on  a  scale  divided  on  cardboard.  A  gas  flame  placed 
behind  the  box  containing  the  bubble  serves  to  illuminate  the  bubble. 
The  distance  u  from  the  bubble  to  the  lens,  and  that,  Vy  from  the  lens  to 
the  scale,  must  be  measured.  Then  if  0  is  the  diameter  of  the  image, 
the  radius  of  the  bubble  ha  given  by 

The  measurement  ought  to  be  repeated,  using  bubbles  of  varying  size, 
the  value  of  the  surface  tension  being  calculated  in  each  case  by  means 
of  the  equation 

55.  Measurement  of  the  Viscosity  of  a  laquid  by  its  Bate  of  Flow 
through  a  Oapillary  Tube. — When  a  liquid  flows  through  a  tube,  at  any 
T&te  so  long  as  the  Kquid  wets  the  wall  of  the  tube,  the  layer  of  liquid  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  waU  of  the  tube  remains  at  rest.  The  speed 
^th  which  the  liquid  moves  increases  as  we  go  from  the  surface  of  the 
tabe  up  to  a  maximum  along  the  axis  of  the  tube.  Hence  if  we  imagine 
the  liquid  to  consist  of  a  number  of  hollow  cylinders  coaxial  with  the 

^  The  soap  Bolntion  can  be  prepared  as  follows : — Fill  a  clean  bottle  (about  a 
quart)  three-quarters  full  of  distilled  water,  and  add  one-fortieth  of  the  weight 
o!  the  water  of  pure  fresh  oleate  of  soda.  After  the  oleate  has  dissolved  fill  up 
the  bottle  with  Price's  glycerine,  and  well  shake.  Leave  the  bottle  to  stand  for 
a  week  in  a  dark  place,  and  then  by  means  of  a  syphon  draw  off  the  clear  liquid 
a&d  add  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  every  pint  of  the  liquid.  This 
solution  must  be  preserved  in  a  w^-stoppered  bottle,  preferably  in  a  dark  place, 
and  will  be  found  to  improve  with  keepmg.  When  making  the  solution  do  not 
yum  the  liquid  or  filter  it.  Bzposnre  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  will 
iojoriously  ^ect  the  solution. 

K 
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tube,  the  fluid  within  each  of  these  cylindrical  aheUa  will  be  moving  vitb  I 
the  Bame  speed,  but  will  be  moving  more  slowly  than  that  in   the  eheU  I 
immediately  inside,  and  more  qoickiy  than  that  in  the  shell  immediately 
outside.     This  relative  motion  of  adJAixnt  layers  of  the  liquid  is  resisted    ' 
by  what  is  ct^ed  the  viscosi^  of  the  liquid.    The  viscosity  of  a  liquid  b 
measured  by  die  tangential  force  exerted  on  unit  area  of  dther  of  two 
planes  which  are  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  fluid  a.t)d  at 
unit  distance  apart,  one  plane  moving  in  ita  own  plane  with  a  velocity 
greater  than  the  other  by  unity,  the  v^ocity  of  the  liquid  being  sappoaed 
to  change  at  a  uniform  rate  as  we  pass  from  one  plane  to  the  other. 

As  long  aa  the  velocity  with  which  the  liquid  is  forced  throogh  the 
tube  does  not  exceed  a  certain  valuer  depending  on  the  bore  of  the  tnbe 
and  the  viscoeity  of  the  liquid,  there  is  the  following  relation  between 
the  coefficient  of  viscosity  if,  the  radius  of  the  tube  ^,  ita  length  I,  the 
difierence  of  pressure  p  acting  on  the  fluid  at  the  two  ends  of  the  tube^ 
and  the  volume  V  of  fluid  wMch  passes  tlirough  in  the  time  t ' 


Thus  by  measuring  the  volume  of  liquid  which  flows  through  a  tube 
of  known   dimensions  under 
-»-grg     a  measured  head,  we  can  cal- 
culate the  coeflGcient  of   vis- 
cosity. 

An  arrangement  suitable 
for  measuring  the  coefficient 
of  viscosity  of  a  liquid  snch 
as  water  ia  shown  in  Fig. 
69.  The  capillary  tube  b  is 
held  in  a  cork  inserted  in  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube  D.  This 
tube  is  itself  connected  by 
means  of  a  cork  with  a  metal 
cylinder  a,  which  has  a 
height  of  about  50  cm.,  and 
a  diameter  of  about  10  cm. 
A  glass  tube  i  passes  through 
a  second  tubnlure  on  the 
vessel  A,  and  serves  aa  an 
overflow,  and  insures  that  the  head  remains  constant  so  long  as  the 
supply  of  water  through  a  is  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  the  escape 
through  the  capillary.  A  thermometer  t  serves  to  give  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  passing  through  the  capillary.  When  the  capillary 
is  mounted   ia    this  way  its   temperature  is   kept  couataat   by  being 


-^ 


Fig.  I 
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surroTUided  by  a  considerable  bulk  of  water,  and,  further,  tubes  of 
different  lengths  can  be  used  without  altering  the  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus.  The  water  as  it  escapes  is  collected  in  a  weighed  beaker  f. 
If  in  place  of  dropping  from  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  water,  owing  to 
capillarity,  runs  back  along  the  outside  of  the  capiUary,  a  little 
vaseline  ^ould  be  smeared  on  the  outside  of  the  capillary  tube  near 
the  end.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  get  any  vaseline  in  the 
bore  of  tbe  tube. 

To  obtain  the  head  of  liquid  a  mark  h  is  made  on  the  out- 
flow tube,  and  the  distance  from  this  mark  to  the  top  of  the 
tube  is  measured.  Then,  when  making  an  experiment,  the  differ- 
ence in  height  of  this  mark  and  the  end  e  of  the  capillary  tube  is 
measured.  This  difference  in  height  is  most  easily  obtained  by  measur- 
ing tbe  beight  of  h  and  b  above  the  top  of  the  table  and  then  taking  the 
difference. 

A  tube  about  30  cm.  long  and  with  a  bore  of  about  2  mm.  must 

be  selected,  and   the  uniformity  of  its    bore    tested  by  introducing 

a  column   of  mercury  about  5   cm.   long,  and  measuring  the  length 

occupied   by  the   mercury  in  different  parts    of    the    tube.      If    the 

lengths   of  the  column  differ   by  more  than  about  '5  per  cent,  the 

bore  is   too   irregular,  and  another  tube  must  be  tried.     A  suitable 

tube  having  been  selected,  a  column  of  mercury  must  be  introduced, 

extending  as  nearly  as  possible  the  whole  length  of  the  tube,   and 

the  length   of  this  column  and  the  weight  of  the   mercury  must  be 

measured   in   the   manner  described  in   §  53.     And    as   described   in 

that  section,  the  length  having  been  corrected  for  the   curvature  of 

the  ends  of  the  column,  the  mean  radius  must  be  calculated.     The  total 

length  of  the  tube  having  been  measured,  it  must  be  fitted  up  as  shown 

in  Fig.  59. 

A  series  of  experiments  should  be  made  using  different  heads,  which 
caa  be  done  by  altering  the  height  of  the  outflow  tube  i  in  the  reservoir. 
A  second  series  should  then  be  made  using  the  same  head  but  gradually 
shortening  the  capillary  tube. 

In  the  case  of  tubes  where  thfi  velocity  of  efflux  is  considerable,  a 
correction  will  have  to  be  made  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  part  of  the 
pressure  is  employed,  not  in  overcoming  the  viscosity  of  the  fluid,  but 
in  imparting  to  the  fluid  the  kinetic  energy  with  which  it  escapes  from 
the  end  of  the  tube.     The  amount  by  which  the  pressure  is  reduced  on 

this  account  is    ^      ,  where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the 
expression  for  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  becomes 

_TrptB^      pV 
^      SVC     Swlt 
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In  general,  if  long  ncurow  tubes  are  used,  the  second  term  on  the    ri^ht 
is  negligible. 

The  expression  for  the  quantity  of  liquid  which  flows  through  a  tube 
can  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — Let  the  speed  with  which  the 
liquid  is  moving  parallel  to  the  axis  at  a  distance  r  from  the  axis  be  v. 
Then  the  stress  due  to  viscosity  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  acting 

on  unit  area  is  given  by  iy-^.     Hence  if  we  consider  unit  length  of  the 
tube,  the  stress  over  the  cylindrical  surface  of  radius  r  is 

dr 
The  stress  over  a  cylindrical  surface  of  radius  r  +  dr  will  be 

Now,  if  we  write  f{r)  for  r  -,  we  have  by  Taylor's  theorem 

f(r  +  dr)  =/(r)  +  dr^^/{r)  +  Ac-, 
or,  neglecting  terms  in  {dry,  we  have 

Hence  the  difference  in  the  tangential  forces  acting  on  the  two  surfaces 
of  the  cylindrical  shell  of  thickness  dr  is 

Now,  if  I?  is  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  two  ends  of  the  tube  of 
length  Ij  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  ends  of  the  shell  will  be 
p/lf  which  we  will  call  a.  Hence,  since  the  area  of  the  end  of  the 
annulus  is  2irrc2r,  the  resultant  force, acting  on  the  annulus,  owing  to  the 
difference  of  the  pressures,  is 

2'nradr (2) 

As  the  motion  of  the  liquid  is  supposed  to  be  steady,  this  force  must 
be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resistance  due  to  viscosity,  or 

Hence  integrating 


dv    r*a     -, 


where  C7  is  a  constant. 
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Dividing  by  r  and  again  integrating,  we  get 

-iyr=-j- +  (7  log  r  +  C, 

-wliere  C  is  a  second  constant.  We  have  now  to  eyalnate  the  values  of 
tKe  constants  C  and  C.  In  the  first  place,  we  see  that  since  log  0  =  oo , 
if  the  constant  C  is  not  zero,  then  v  mnst  be  infinite  when  r«0,  i.e, 
sklong  the  axis  of  the  tube.  This  of  course  is  impossible,  and  hence  C 
is  zero.  To  obtain  C  we  note  that  experiment  has  shown  that  at  the 
surface  of  the  tube  t;»  0.     Hence  li  Rib  the  radius  of  the  tube  we  get 

and  hence 

riv-liS^-,') (3) 

The  volume  of  liquid  which  in  a  time  t  passes  through  the  annulus  is 

2irrdr .  vt. 
The  total  volume  which  passes  across  any  section  of  the  tube  is  therefore 

i 


V»2irtl   vrdr 


-^^il<^-^' 


2ri 

'^^TFT ^^> 

If  we  have  to  allow  for  the  kinetic  energy  acquired  by  the  liquid,  then 
it  can  be  shown  ^  that 

rpt^     pV 

^"  SVl  "SnW 

where  p  is  the  density  of  the  liquid. 

56.  Measurement  of  the  Logarithmic  Decrement  of  a  Vibrating 
Body. — On  account  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  viscosity  of  the 
suspension  fibre^  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  a  torsion  pendulum 
gradually  decreases.  In  such  a  case  it  can  be  shown  that  if  the  resist- 
ance experienced  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  vibrating 
body  is  moving,  then  the  ratio  of  the  amplitude  of  any  vibration  to  the 

1  See  Gonette,  Ann,  de  Chim.  Phyi.  (1890),  [6]  zzi  438. 
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amplitude  of  the  succeeding  vibration  is  constant.  Now,  experiment  has 
shown  that  in  most  cases  of  vibrating  bodies  this  equality  of  the  ratios 
of  the  amplitudes  of  successive  vibrations  holds,  so  that  to  a  near 
approximation  we  may  suppose  that  the  resistance  experienced  by  the 
vibrating  body  is  proportional  to  the  velocity. 

Suppose  that  the  vibrations  of  a  torsion  pendulum  are  being  inratched 
by  observing  the  image  of  a  scale  seen  reflected  in  a  mirror  attached  to 
the  pendulum,  and  that  the  readings  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the 
cross-wire  of  the  telescope  at  the  extremities  of  the  swings  are  x^,  ae^  x^ 
x^,  <fec.,  where  a^,  x^  x^^  &c,,  are  the  swings  to  the  right,  and  x^^  x^^  sr^ 
&c.,  those  to  the  left  If,  further,  the  zero  of  the  scale  is  at  one  end  so 
that  all  the  readings  are  positive  and  the  reading  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  rest  is  x^^  the  amplitudes  of  the  successive  swings  are 

Xy^-x^Xf^-x^x^-x^iXfi-x^kc, 
Calling  these  amplitudes  Oj,  a^  a^,  a^  <bc.,  we  have 

-^  =  -2=-^=  «a  constant=p,  say. 

a,     ttj    a^  "     ^ 

Taking  logarithms,  we  get 

loge  Oi  -  log,  a^  ==  log,  ag  -  log.  a,  =  loge  Oj  -  loge  a^ - 

s=  a  constant  =  X,  say (I) 

The  quantity  X,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithms  of  suoces- 
sive  amplitudes,  or  the  logarithm  of  the  constant  ratio  of  successive 
amplitudes,  is  called  the  logarithmic  decrement.  The  logarithms  con- 
sidered above  are  natural  or  Napierian  logarithms.  Hence  if  /  is  the 
difference  of  the  logarithms  to  the  base  ten  of  the  successive  amplitudes 

X  =  2-3026  Z. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  quantities  64,  a^  a^^  <fec.,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  scale  reading  corresponding  to  the  position  of  rest.  As  in 
practice  this  is  a  decided  inconvenience,  the  following  change  is  advisable. 
Since  if 


Then  ^1  +  %  _  ^^JJl^s  _  ^  +  ^4  _ 


«2      ^      ^4      ^6 


Hence 

loge  («!  +  a^  -  loge  (flg  +  «8)  =  loge  (««»+  o^  -  log,  {o^  '¥a^^  -  X. 

But 
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^^^ow^  x^-x^is  the  distance  between  the  first  extreme  right-hand  elonga- 
't^lon   and  the  next  extreme  left-hand  elongation,  and  so  on,  and  the 

determinations  of  these  quantities  does  not  involre  the  necessity  of 

knowing  the  position  of  rest. 

Hence  for  practical  purposes  X  is  derived  from 

m 

A=»]og,^i-log,il,;  X  =  log,ii5-log,-4,;  k^log^A^^-log^A^. 

Hence  if  we  were  to  observe  n  readings  of  extremities  of  swing*  we 
should  have,  adding  the  above  equations  together, 

(n -  l)X-log,^i -log.  J, 

or  j^^log,ii^-log,J, ^2) 

n-  1 

where  as  before  the  logarithms  are  natural  logarithms. 

If,  however,  we  employ  this  formula  the  accuracy  of  the  result  will 
depend  on  the  accuracy  with  which  we  observe  the  first  and  last 
elongations.  Thus  if  the  vibrations  are  fairly  rapid,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  accurate  readings  of  the  scale  at  liie  extremities  of  the  swing, 
considerable  error  may  result  Suppose,  however,  we  start  by  observing 
an  evtm  number  (2r)  extremities  of  swing  and  obtain  the  amplitudes 


^V  "^89      6   •    •    •    •" 


2r-l» 


then  after  a  time,  when  the  amplitude  has  fallen  to  about  a  third  of 
its  initial  value,  again  observe  2r  extremities  of  swing  and  obtain  the 
amplitudes 

Now 


•    •^»f8r-r 

A^  +  A^-^  ilj 

•    •    •    ^>-l 

Hence 

4x , 

Thus 

(n-l)X  =  log.{.d^  +  iij  +  i45+    +^2r-i}-l0&{il,  +  il,H^+    +i!l,H*-i}(3) 

and  we  make  use  of  a  number  of  scale  readings  of  extremities  of  swing  at 
either  end  of  the  series  of  observations. 

If  the  vibrations  die  down  fairly  rapidly,  so  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  elongations  can  be  observed,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to 
note  all  the  elongations  till  the  amplitude  has  died  down  to  about  a 
quarter  of  its  initial  value.  Then  divide  the  observations  into  two 
groups  and  treat  them  by  the  method  indicated  by  (3)  above ;  n  being  in 
this  case  equal  to  2r,  and  one  group  following  immediately  after  the  other. 

In  cases  where  the  logarithmic  decrement  is  very  small,  so  that  the 

1  That  is,  n  half -vibrations. 
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amplitude  only  decreases  very  slowly,  the  above  metliod  of  observation 
would  be  very  tedious,  since  in  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  great  decrease  in 
elongation  to  give  an  accurate  value  of  X  would  involve  making  a  very 
large  number  of  readings.     In  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  determine  tlie 
period  Tof  the  vibrations,  then  observe,  say,  ten  or  twenty  turning  points 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  calculation  of  the  elongations  iij,  A^  A^  &c      Then 
start  a  stop-watch,  or  note  the  time  on  a  chronometer.      After    tlie 
vibrations  have  died  down  to  about  a  third  of  their  initial  value  ^  stop 
the  watch  or  note  the  time,  and  then  again  observe  ten  or  twenty  taming 
points.     Now  from  a  knowledge  of  the  period  and  the  interval  which  has 
elapsed  we  can  at  once  calculate  how  many  vibrations  took  place  between 
the  two  sets  of  observations  of  turning  points.     As  it  will  in  general  be 
found  inconvenient  to  start  the  watch  or  read  the  time  at  the  same 
instant  as  make  the  last  observation  of  turning  pointy  it  is  better  to  count 
one  or  two  vibrations  after  the  last  reading  before  starting  the  watch  or 
taking  the  time.      In  the  same  way,  at  the  end  count  one  or    two 
vibrations  after  stopping  the  watch  before  beginning  to  read  the  taming 
points.     Of  course  the  number  of  swings  thus  counted  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  number  deduced  from  the  time  as  indicated  by  the  watch. 
The  method  of  making  and  recording  the  observations  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  example  : — 

Determination  of  Logarithmio  Deobbmbnt. 


Tnpning  Points. 

ElongatioxL 

» 
Turning  Points. 

Elongation. 

Left. 

Right 

Left 

Right 

9-50 

9-66 

9-60 

9-70 

9-75 

9-80 

9-90 

10-00 

10-06 

10-10 

43-80 
43-70 
43-66 
43-66 
43-60 
43*40 
43-35 
43-30 
43-20 
43-16  (a) 

34-30  ill 
3416  A^ 
34-05  iij 
33-85^7 
33-75  Ag 
33-60  All 
33-45  Au 
33-30  Au 
33-25  Ai>f 
3306  Aig 

13-90  (6) 

14-00 

14-00 

14-10 

14-15 

14-20 

14-25 

14-30 

14-35 

14-40 

39-30 
39-25 
39-20 
39-15 
3910 
3905 
39-00 
38-96 
38-90 
38-86 

25-40  A,^ 

25-25  ili^j 

25-20  Aic 

26-05  &C. 

24-95 

24-85 

24-75 

24-65 

24-55 

24-45 

Sum    .    .  336-75 

Rnm    .    .  249-10 

Approximate  period  =>  6-76  seconds. 
Interval  by  watch  «  6  minutes  46  seconds^ 

Number  of  whole  vibrations  —  ^-fm  =  60. 

6T6 

'  If  the  logarithmio  decrement  is  excessively  small,  then  it  will  generally  be 
nnnecessary  to  wait  till  the  amplitude  has  decreased  so  mach  as  this. 
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There  was  one  half-vibration  between  the  reading  marked  (a)  and 
starting  the  watch,  and  two  half-vibrations  after  stopping  the  watch 
Isefore  the  reading  marked  (6). 

Henoe 

n  =  20  +  120  +  3  =  143. 
Thus 

142^  =  logio  336-75 -logio  249-10 
-=  2-52731  -  2-39637 
-•13094 

and  /=lf^- 0-000922 

142 

X  =  0-0009^2  X  2-3026  =  0002 123. 

57.  Measurement  of  the  Viscosity  of  a  Liatdd  by  the  Oscillating 
Disc  Method. — ^It  has  been  shown  by  O.  E.  Meyer  ^  that  when  a  thin 
disc  oscillates  in  its  own  plane,  in  a  liquid  of  which  the  coefficient  of 
viscosity  is  i),  under  the  influence  of  the  torsion  of  the  suspending  wire, 
then 

„  . l^ fh^ + (^  Vi^iV  f 

^  irpr(/?*+2^8)n   ^      \  ^  J  J 

where  the  symbols  have  the  following  meanings  : — 

M=  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disc  and  its  supports. 

R  and  8  a  the  radius  and  thickness  of  the  disc. 

T^  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  disc  when  vibrating  in  air. 

\  and  Xj^the  logarithmic  decrements  of  small  oscillations  of 

the  disc  in  air  and  in  the  liquid  respectively. 
p  » the  density  of  the  liquid. 

The  theoretical  deduction  of  the  above  formula  is  not  above  criticism ; 
it  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  empirical  formula  which  gives  results 
agreeing  very  fairly  with  those  ol)tained  by  other  methods. 

A  piece  of  apparatus  suitable  for  performing  this  experiment  is  shown 
in  Fig.  60.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  the  sides  of  which  can  be  closed 
by  sheets  of  glass  sliding  in  grooves,  and  having  an  upright  brass  tube 
with  a  V  notch  at  the  top.  The  disc  a  hangs  from  a  rod  b,  which  carries 
a  mirror  m.  This  rod  is  soldered  to  the  bottom  of  a  fine  steel  wire,  the 
top  end  of  the  wire  being  soldered  to  the  rod  o,  which  la  clamped  to  a 
cross-bar  d.  This  cross-bar  rests  in  the  notch  at  the  top  of  the  tube.  A 
window  B  allows  the  vibrations  of  the  disc  to  be  watched,  a  telescope  and 
scale  being  used  in  the  ordinary  manner  (see  §  170).  The  liquid  to  be 
experimented  upon  is  contained  in  a  glass  dish  f,  which  must  be  of  suck 
'\  size  as  to  allow  at  least  3  cm.  clear  all  round  the  disa 

^  Poggendorf  AnnaUn,  113,  p.  56. 
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To  perform  the  experimeat,  firet  set  the  diac  Tibratdng,  and  having 
damped  out  any  pendolum  vibrations  by  hgbtly  touching  the  bottom  of 
the  anspending  fibre,  deter- 
mine the  period  of  the  diac 
in  air  by  the  method  given 
in  %  43.  Next  determine  the 
period  when  the  disc  ia  loaded 
with  the  brass  ring  o,  the 
outside  diameter  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
disc.  HaTing  determined  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  ring 
by  calcolatioD  from  its  dimen- 
,noiiB,  calcnlate  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  disc  and  the 
supporting  rod  and  mirror  by 
the  method  used  in  §  43. 

After  removing  the  ring 
determine  the  logaritfainic 
decrement  of  the  disc  by  the 
method  described  in  the  last 
secrion. 

Having  filled  the  vessel  r 
frith  water,  stir  it  well,  then 
start  the  disc  vibrating,  and 
read  the  temperature  as 
shown  by  the  thermometer  T. 
decrement,  again  read  the  tempera- 
ture. The  mean  of  the  two  temperature  readings  may  be  taken  as  the 
temperature  for  which  the  viscouty  has  been  determined.  Since  the 
viscosity  changes  very  rapidly  with  temperature,  it  is  important  either 
to  work  at  the  room  temperature,  or,  if  observing  at  other  temperatiues, 
to  protect  the  vessel  from  loss  or  gain  of  heat  as  much  as  possible  by 
surrounding  it  with  a  layer  of  felt  or  other  bad  conductor  of  heat. 


Having  determined  the  logarithm 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THC  BAROMETER 

58.  Meararement  of  the  Atmosplieric  Pressure. — In  practice  the 
value  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  always  obtained  by  reading  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  that  is,  by  measuring  the  height  of  the  column 
of  mercury  which  will  exert  a  pressure  eqnal  to  that  of  the  atmosphera 
The  form  of  barometer  generaJly  employed  is  that  known  as  Fortin's 
cistern  barometer  (see  Watson's  Pkytics^  §  133). 

•  The  chief  difficulty  with  the  Fortin  form  of  barometer  is  setting  the 
Borfaoe  of  the  mercury  to  coincide  with  the  tip  of  the  ivory  point  which 
marks  the  zero  of  the  scala  When  the  barometer  is  quite  new,  and 
therefore  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  perfectly  clean,  this 
adjustment  can  be  made  with  considerable  accuracy,  particularly  if  a  lens 
having  a  focal  length  of  about  5  cm.  is  used.  Griffiths  reconmiends  that 
the  sides  of  the  cistern  be  covered  with  black  paper,  small  windows  being 
left  in  front  and  behind  the  point.  A  fine  black  wire  is  stretched  across 
the  back  window,  and  the  position  of  the  reading  lens  is  so  adjusted. that 
an  image  of  the  line  is  seen  formed  by  rays  reflected  in  the  mercury  near 
the  point.  Directly  the  point  touches  the  mercury,  the  image  will  be- 
come distorted.  The  mercury  must  always  be  brought  up  to  the  point 
when  making  a  setting  whatever  method  is  employed,  since  if  the  sur- 
face is  lowered  after  having  been  raised  too  high  it  will  be  found  that  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  cling  to  the  point,  being  raised  up  above  the  general 
level 

After  some  time  it  will  be  found  that  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
becomes  more  or  less  dirty,  and  then  the  difficulty  of  making  a  setting 
becomes  very  great  The  condition  of  the  surface  can  sometimes  be 
temporarily  improved  by  lowering  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  as  much 
as  possible  and  then  bringing  it  back  to  its  proper  level.  During  this 
process  some  of  the  scum  on  the  surface  of  l£ie  mercury  is  left  clinging 
to  the  walls  of  the  reservoir,  and  a  fresh  and  dean  surface  is  produced 
near  the  point. 

By  replacing  the  ivory  point  by  one  made  of  platinum  iridium  and 
having  an  insulated  platinum  wire  dipping  in  the  mercury  of  the  cistern, 
an  electrical  method  of  noting  when  tiie  point  touches  the  mercury  can 
be  employed.  The  case  of  the  barometer  and  the  insulated  wire  are 
joined,  through  a  fairly  high  resistance  and  a  telephone,  to  a  Leclanche 
cell,  when  a  distinct  click  wiU  be  heard  in  the  telephone  when  the 
mercury  touches  the  point 
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made  at  a  small  fi«.ction  of  ' 


A  form  of  Fortin  barometer  which  c 
the  cost  of  the  ordinary  pattern  ia  shown  in  Fig,  61.     The  tube  A    has  a  I 
bora  of  about  a  centimetre  at  the  top  and  iMttom,  and  is  bent   at  the    ' 
bottom  as  shomi,    a   fine  point  of  black    glasa 
being  attached  at  tiio  bend,  the  extremity  of   the 
point  lying  on  the  prolongation  of  the  a^xia  c' 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube.     A  steel  collar   c  i 
cemented  bo  the  tube  just  above  the  bend.      ^ 
fine  BCraw  is  cut  on  this  collar,  and  a  steel    cot 
which  engages  with  this  screw  is  cemented,  inrdde 
;  a  glass  thimble  b.     This   thimble  has  a    amaJl 
hole  F  in  the  side,  which 'may  be  kept   Ugiitly 
plugged  with  cotton   wool   in   order  to  exclude 
dust;  as  much  as  possihla     The  surface  of    the 
mercury  can  be  brought  into  coincidence    witb 
the  point  b  by  turning  the  thimble.    The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  is  graduated  in  millimetres,  the 
divisions  being  numbered  as  if  the  scale  started 
at  the  end  of  the  point  b.    If  it  is  only  required 
to  obttun  the  hught  of  the  barometer  to  within 
one-  or  two-tenths  of  a  millimetre,  then     the 
scale  may  be  read  1^  eye.     When,  however,  it  ia 
desired  to  obtain  closet  readings,  the  small  slider 
shown  at  o  can  be  used.     There  is  a  spring  h 
in  the  slider  which  keeps  the  v's  on  one    aide 
pressed  against  the  tube.    Two  opening  i,  one  in 
front  and  tbe  other   behind,  serve  to  view   the 
mercury  colnmn,  tho  upper  edges  being  brought 
into  line  with  the  top  of  the  mercury  meniscus. 
A  vernier  v  engraved  on  the  slider  is  used   to 
read  the  scale.     This  vernier  has  ten  divisions, 
equal    to    eleven    divisions    of    the    scale,   and 
I  is    numbered    downwards    (see   p.    43).      The 
barometer  is   mounted  on  a  board   as  shown, 
Fio.  61.  and  a  thermometer  t  is  attached  to  the  board, 

the  bulb  being  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  the  same 
tube  used  to  form  the  barometer.  This  piece  of  tube  is  filled  with 
mercury,  so  that  the  thermometer  bulb  may,  as  far  as  poawble,  be 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  it  would  if  enclosed  within  the  mer- 
cury column. 

To  take  a  reading  of  the  height  of  a  Fortin  barometer  we  must 
proceed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

1.  Read  the  temperatnre  of  the  barometer  as  given  by  the  attached 
thermometer.  The  temperature  as  read  will  generally  require  correcting 
for  the  error  of  the  thermometer. 

The  reason  for  reading  the  thermometer  befora  the  barometer  is,  that 
e  of  the  observer's  body  will  most  likely  cause  Uie  reading  of 
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t,l:i.e  thermometer  to  go  up,  though  the  heat  will  not  have  time  to  reach 
'fc.l^e  column  of  mercury,  and  so  afifect  the  height,  before  the  reading 
Lis  made. 

2.  Having  gently  tapped  the  tube  of  the  barometer  near  the  upper 
^iirface  of  the  column  to"  prevent  sticking  of  the  mercury  to  the  sides  of 
'tJie  tube,  adjust  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  so  that  the 
pioint,  which  corresponds  to  the  zero  of  the  scale,  just  touches  the  sur- 
€!ace.    The  surface  is  raised  till  the  point  and  its  image,  seen  by  reflection 
XQ  the  mercury  surface^  just  appear  to  touch,  and  yet  there  is  no  depres- 
sion of  the  mercury  surface  as  indicated  by  the  irregularity  in  the 
reflected  image  of  some  straight  object^  such  as  a  wire,  the  reflection 
taking  place  alongside  the  point 

3.  Acyust  the  vernier  so  that  the  bottom  appears  to  be  a  tangent  to 
the  convex  surface  of  the  mercury.  To  make  this  adjustment  satis- 
factorily a  piece  of  white  paper  or  milk  glass  placed  behind  the  tube 
must  be  brightly  illuminated.  In  order  to  avoid  parallax  in  making 
the  setting  the  movable  tube  which  carries  the  vemier  is  trimmed  so 
that  the  back  edge  and  the  front  edge,  which  corresponds  to  the  zero  of 
the  vemier,  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  Thus  if  when  making 
the  adjustment  the  eye  is  placed  so  that  the  front  and  back  edges 
coincide  and  further  appear  to  touch  the'  top  of  the  mercury  meniscus, 
then  the  vemier  will  be  set  correctly.  When  the  acyustment  is  correct 
it  should  just  be  possible  to  see  some  light  at  the  edges  of  the  tube,  but 
on  slightly  moving  the  eye  up  and  down  no  light  should  appear  at  the 
middle.     The  vemier  attached  to  the  slider  must  then  be  read. 

To  the  reading  obtained  as  described  above  a  number  of  correc- 
tions will  have  to  be  applied,  and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  these  in 
detaiL 

1.  Correction  for  Temperature, — Since  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
column  of  liquid  of  given  height  depends  on  the  density  of  the  liquid, 
and  that  the  density  of  mercury  varies  with  the  temperature,  a  cor- 
rection will  have  to  be  applied  on  this  account  Further,  a  correction 
win  have  to  be  applied  for  the  expansion  with  rise  of  temperature  of  the 
scale  which  has  been  used  to  measure  the  height  of  the  column,  for  it 
is  only  at  one  temperature  that  the  distance  between  the  divisions  of 
the  9cale  are  what  they  profess  to  be.  Hence  we  have  to  reduce  the 
observed  height  hf  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  temperature  of  the  mercury 
had  some  standani  value,  for  which  purpose  0**  0.  is  always  taken,  and 
further  correct  fox  the  expansion  of  tiie  scale.  If  a  is  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the  scale  is  composed,  and  it 
is  correct  at  0*,  then  the  actual  length  at  a  temperature  t  corresponding 
to  the  observed  length  A^  is  /^(l  +  ot).  Since  the  height  of  a  column  of 
liquid  which  will  exert  a  given  pressure  varies  inversely  as  the  density 
of  the  liquid.  If  /o^  is  the  density  of  mercury  at  t^  and  p  the  density  at 
0',  we  have 

Height  of  mercury  column  at  0'     pi 

Height  of  mercury  column  at  ^*     p' 


which  may  be  written 
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But  if  V  and  v^  are  the  volumes  of  unit  mass  of  mercury  at  O**  and  f 
respectively,  and  3  is  the  coefficient  of  cnbicsd  expansion  of  mercurj, 
then 

Hence  the  corrected  height  H  of  the  mercury  column  is  given  by 

^-Its*- <" 

1  +5^  — S^  +  a^f 

that  is,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  observed  height  /i|  is 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  ^  to  neglect  &  compared  to 
unity,  when  the  correction  takes  the  simplified  form 

—  (8  —  a.)t ,  hf. 

If  the  scale  instead  of  being  correct  at  a  temperature  of  0*  is  correct 
at  a  temperature  t^,  then  the  true  length  corresponding  to  an  observed 
length  ht  at  a  temperature  t  is  ^{1-1-  a(t  ~  ^g)}.  Hence  the  reduced  height 
of  the  barometer  in  this  case  \a  given  by 

M.'Jt^K (') 

-{'-ra'-R^} (') 

or  approximately,  if  we  neglect  Bi  compared  to  unity, 

5'={l-(S-a)^-ag (5) 

The  quantity  8  is  the  same  for  all  mercury  barometers,  and  is  equal  to 
0*0001819  when  the  temperature  is  measured  in  degrees  Centigrade. 
The  value  of  a,  however,  depends  on  the  material  which  has  been  uaed 
for  the  scale.     If  the  scale  is  of  brass,  then  we  may  take  a  as  being 

^  In  the  case  of  a  brass  scale,  if  ht  is  760  mm.  and  the  temperature  is  30*  C. 
we  have  ^11^ ^=3*707  mm.  and  (d-a)^=3'728,  thns  the  difference  amounts 

to  0*021  mm.  Hence  if  it  is  required  to  obtain  the  height  correot  to  a  hundredth 
of  a  millimetre,  the  more  accurate  expression  must  be  employed. 
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O  -OO00184.  Thus  for  a  brass  scale  8  -  a  is  00001635.  If  the  scale  is 
of  glass  (verre  dur)  a  =  0-0000087  and  (5  -  a)  =  -000 1732.  It  is  convenient 
'to  calculate  a  table  which  shall,  for  different  temperatures  in  the  neigh- 
l>oiirhood  of  ordinary  room  temperatures  and  for  different  values  of 
T^t  between  about  65  and  79  cm.,  give  the  value  of  the  correction  to 
reduce  the  height  of  the  barometer  to  0*"  C. ;  that  is^  we  tabulate  for 

<ii£rerent  values  of  t  and  of  hf  the  values  of  Ka-Z^j-,     See  Table  10. 

1  +  & 

A  very  handy  graphical  method  of  obtaining  the  barometer  correction, 
i9irluch  is  capable  of  giving  results  correct  to  about  '01  mm.,  has  been 
described  by  Mehmke.^  A  diagram  drawn  by  his  method  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  A  straight  line  from  the  observed  height  on  the  scales  to 
the  left  or  right,  according  as  the  barometer  has  a  brass  or  a  glass 
scale,  to  the  temperature  on  one  of  the  two  middle  scales  will 
intersect  the  corresponding  inclined  scale  at  the  required  correc- 
tion, which,  for  all  temperatures  shown,  has  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  observed  height.  The  most  convenient  way  of  reading  off 
the  correction  is  by  means  of  a  straight  line  ruled  on  a  sheet  of  glass 
or  of  celluloid. 

In  the  case  of  some  English  barometers  the  scale  is  divided  into 
inches,  and  the  thermometer  reads  in  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  scale  in 
such  a  case  is  correct,  not  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  (32*"  F.),  but 
at  62'*  F.     The  reduction  formula  in  this  case  becomes 

H^  K{1  -  («'  -  a'X^p  -  32)  -  a'(62  -  32)} 

=  /i,{l-(8'-a%+325'-62a'} (6) 

Here  a'  and  ^  are  the  ooeffidents  of  linear  expansion  of  the  scale  and 
of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury  respectively  in  the  Fahrenheit  scale. 
For  brass  a' -0-00001022,  for  glass  a  « 0-00000483,  and  for  mercury 
S' =0-0001010. 

Hence,  substituting  these  values  for  a'  and  S'  in  (6)  we  get 

Brass  scale  .  .  .  fi'=A,{l-002598-0-0000908«^}. 
Glass  scale  .  .  .  Jff^fe^jl -002933-0-0000962^4. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  a  temperature  of  28* -6  F.  the  expression 
within  the  brackets  is  unity  in  t£e  case  of  a  brass  scale.  Hence  at  this 
temperature  the  barometer  reading  \b  correct.  In  the  case  of  the  glass 
scale,  the  temperature  at  which  the  barometer  reading  is  correct  is 
30'-5  F. 

2.  Gcrrection  for  CapiUarity  and  Index  Error. — Owing  to  the  effect 
of  capillarity  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  the  column  is 
shorter  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  smaller  the  bore,  the  greater  is  this 
capillary  depression.  For  any  given  tube  it  also  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  on  whether  the  mercury  at  the  time  of  observation  is  rising  or 

^  Wudemann  AnnaUn  (1890),  zli  p.  892. 
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falling,  that  is,  on  the  height  of  the  meniscus.  Tables  have  been  pre> 
pared  showing  the  amount  of  the  correction  for  tubes  of  difiEerent  bores 
with  different  heights  of  meniscus.     See  Table  11. 

Since  the  value  of  the  capillary  depression  depends  very  much  on  the 
cleanliness  of  the  mercury  and  the  state  of  the  walls  of  the  tabe^  it  is 
better,  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  to  be  measured  accurately,  to 
employ  a  barometer  with  so  wide  a  tube  that  the  correction  is  ne^li^ble. 
Such  is  the  case  when  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  greater 
than  2*5  cm.  In  the  case  of  a  barometer  having  a  narrower  bore,  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  the  capillary  depression  is  to  compare  its  reading 
with  a  standard  barometer  having  a  wide  bore. 

The  index  correction  is  to  allow  for  the  point  of  the  index  not  being 
exactly  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  This  also  is  best  determined  by  com- 
paring the  reading  of  the  barometer  with  that  of  a  standard.  Tn  this 
way  a  single  correction  is  obtained  which  includes  both  the  capillary 
correction  and  the  correction  for  index  error.  Such  a  compariaon  is 
generally  performed  at  some  observatory,  and  in  England  accurate 
barometers  are  sent  to  the  Eew  Observatory,  which  issues  a  certificate 
showing  the  correction. 

3.  Bedudton  to  Sea-levd  and  Latitude  45'. — By  the  application  of 
the  corrections  considered  above  we  obtain  the  height  of  the  mercury 
eolumn  which  at  0*"  C.  would  exert  a  pressure  at  the  place  of  observation 
equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.     Since,  however,  the  value  of  gravity 
varies  from  place  to  place,  the  same  atmospheric  pressure  would  not  be 
represented  by  columns  of  mercury  of  the  same  height  at  every  station, 
but  only  so  long  as  the  value  of  gravity  is  the  same  at  all  stations. 
Hence  to  obtain  a  number  which  shall  represent  the  pressure  and  shall 
not  involve  in  any  way  any  local  peculiarity  of  the  station  at  which 
the  mercury  column  was  measured,  we  have  either  to  allow  for  the  actoal 
value  of  gravity  at  the  station  and  reduce  the  pressure  to  dynes   per 
square  centimetre,  or  calculate  what  would  be  the  height  of  the  mercury 
column  suppose  gravity  had  some  particular  fixed  value.     Since   the 
value  of  gravity  varies  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation,  and 
also  with  the  height  of  the  station  above  the  sesrlevel,  the  reduction 
consists  of  two  parts   to  allow  for  these  two  effects.      The  standard 
value  of  gravity  which  is  adopted  is  that  at  latitude  45**  and  at  the  sea- 
level 

According  to  Broch,^  the  value  of  gravity  at  a  station  of  which  the 
latitude  is  <t>  and  the  height  above  the  sea-level  is  I  metres  is  given  by 

g^gjl  -0-00259  cos  2<^)(1  - 0-000000196 0 
=  (7^(1  - 0-00259  cos  2^ - 0000000196 1)  very  nearly. 

According  to  Helmert,  the  value  of  g^  is  980*5966  cm./sec^. 

Since  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  which  will  exert  a  given 

^  Traveau  tt  Mimoiret  du  Bwreau  IrUematumal  dei  Poids  et  MuwrtM  (1881), 
▼ol.  i.  p.  9. 
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pressure  is  inversely  as  the  value  of  gravity,  if  Ji*  is  the  height  reduced  to 
O**  O.,  and  JJq  is  the  height  corresponding  to  the  standard  value  of  gravity, 
'we  liave 

Ho^H{l  - 000259  cos  2<^ - 0-000000196 1\. 

The  labour  involved  in  the  application  of  this  correction  can  be  consider- 
ablv  reduced  by  tabulating  jthe  values  of  the  term  0*00259  cos  2^  for 
different  values  of  <^  and  of  the  term  0*000000196 1  for  different  values  of 
ly  in  each  case  for  different  heights  of  the  barometer.     Such  tables  will 
be    foand   in  the  Smithsonian   Physical  Tables,  and  in   Landolt  and 
Bomstein's  Tables.     Since,  however,  for  any  given  station  both  if>  and  I 
are  constant^  it  is  quite  easy  for  that  place  to  make  a  table  of  the  correc- 
tions to  be  applied  to  different  heights  of  the  barometer,  or  a  curve  may 
be  drawn  giving  the  correction  for  any  height. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THERMOMETRY 

59.  Oalibration  of  the  Tube  of  a  Mercury  Thennometer. — ^A  degree 

Centigrade  on  the  mercury-in-glass  thermometer  is  defined  as  sach  that 
when  the  temperature  of  a  thermometer  which  is  graduated  on  this  scale 
is  raised  through  1  degree,  the  apparent  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
mercury  is  1/lOOth  of  the  apparent  decrease  which  takes  place  when  the 
thermometer  is  cooled  from  the  temperature  of  the  steam  given  off  by  water 
boiling  under  standard  conditions  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.     If 
the  tube  of  the  thermometer  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  the   space 
between   the  marks  corresponding  to  0^  and   100°  is  divided   into  a 
hundred  equal  parts,  then  the  volume  of  the  bore  between  each  of  these 
divisions  and  the  next  will  be  exactly  a  hundredth  of  the  volume  between 
the  0°  and  the  100°  marks.     With  a  thermometer  having  such  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  tube,  the  temperature  could  be  obtained  directly  by  reading 
the  position  of  the  end  of  the  mercury  column.     In  practice,  however,  it 
is  found  that  the  bores  of  the  glass  tubes  of  which  thermometers  are 
made  are  never  perfect  cylinders ;  in  other  words,  the  bore  of  all  tabes  is 
found  to  vary  from  point  to  point.     Thus  if  the  space  between  the  0° 
and  the  100"  marks  is  divided  into  a  hundred  equal  parts,  it  will  not 
follow  that  when  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  advances  through  one 
of  these  divisions  that  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  has  been 
raised  through  1   degree,  for  if  the  bore  between  the  two  divisions 
considered  happens  to  be  wider  than  the  mean  bore  between  the  fixed 
marks,  then  the  volume  of  the  part  of  the  bore  intercepted  between  these 
divisions  wUl  be  greater  than  1 /100th  of  the  volume  of  the  bore  between 
the  fixed  marks.     Thus  the  thermometer  will  have  been  heated  through 
more  than   1   degree,  and   to  obtain   the  true   temperature  from    the 
reading  given  by  such  a  thermometer  we  shall  have  to  apply  a  correction, 
the  magnitude  of  this  correction  being  different  at  different  parts  of  the 
scale.     The  process  of  determining  the  values  of  the  corrections  to  allow 
for  this  irregularity  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  called  calibrating  the  tube. 
In  the  case  of  all  thermometers  which  are  required  for  accurate  work  the 
space  between  the  fixed  marks  is  divided  into  divisions  of  equal  length, 
and  then  the  corrections  which  have  to  be  applied  are  determined.     In 
the  case  of  thermometers  which  are  only  required  for  rough  measure- 
ments, the  maker  sometimes  roughly  examines  the  bore  of  the  tube,  and 
then  instead  of  dividing  the  stem  into  divisions  of  equal   length  he 
attempts  to  so  regulate  the  spacing  of  the  divisions  that  the  volume  of 
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the  bore  included  between  any  two  adjacent  divisions  should  be  the 
same.  This  adjustment  of  the  scale  is  in  general  a  very  rough  affair, 
so  that  there  are  residual  errors  which  have  to  be  allowed  for  which 
necessitate  the  preparation  of  a  table  of  corrections.  Further,  although 
the  changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  bore  are  gradual,  the  maker,  instead 
of  adjusting  the  length  of  the  divisions  in  the  same  gradual  manner,  a 
proceas  which  cannot  be  easily  performed  with  a  dividing  engine,  is 
satisfied  with  dividing  the  scale  into  a  number  of  portions,  throughout 
each  of  which  he  makes  the  divisions  of  equal  length,  the  change  from 
divisions  of  one  length  to  the  next  taking  place  suddenly. 

In  order  to  determine  the  corrections  which  have  to  be  applied  to  the 
readings  of  a  thermometer  to  allow  for  the  irregularities  of  the  bore  a 
thread  of  mercury  is  broken  off  the  end  of  the  mercury  column,  and  the 
length  of  this  thread  is  measured  when  it  occupies  different  portions  of 
the  tnbe.     Since  the  volume  of  the  thread  is  constant,  it  follows  that  in 
a  perfectly  cylindrical  tube,  or  in  the  case  of  a  thermometer  where  the 
maker  had  perfectly  a^jtisted  the  divisions,  the  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  thread  would  be  everywhere  the  s^me.     In  general,  however,  the 
length  will  vary  as  the  thread  is  moved  from  one  part  of  the  tube  to  the 
other,  and  from  the  variations  in  the  length  we  can  calculate  the  correc- 
tions which  have  to  be  applied  to  different  parts  of  the  scale. 

We  will  suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  calibrate  the  tube  of  a  thermo- 
meter which  reads  from  0^  to  100^,  and  that  it  has  been  decided  that 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the  corrections  at  every  10  degrees 
between  the  two  fixed  marks.     Suppose  that  a  length  of  the  mercury 
column  about  equal  to  10  degrees  has  been  separated,  and  that,  starting 
with  one  end  of  this  column  near  the  zero  and  the  other  end  at  or  near 
the  10^  mark,  we  measure  the  length  of  the  column  when  it  lies  between 
0^  and  10%  between  10^  and  20%  and  so  on.     Let  the  lengths  thus 
measured  be  Z^  l^  l^  &e,,  and  let  the  mean  of  all  the  lengths,  namely, 
Tirft  +  ^+'  •  •+^o)>  be  i^.     If  the  bore  were  perfectly  uniform,  the 
lengUi  of  the  column  would  be  everywhere  the  same  and  equal  to  L.     Now 
L  represents  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  column  would  occupy  if  it 
were  placed  in  a  tube  having  a  perfectly  uniform  bore,  and  such  that  a 
length  of  it  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tube  being  calibrated  between  the 
0*^  and  100^  marks  would  have  the  same  volume  as  the  volume  of  the 
tube  between  these  marks.     If,  then,  we  suppose  that  we  had  two  tubes 
— the  actual  one  and  the  corresponding  one  having  a  uniform  bore — and 
that  they  contained  a  thread  of  the  same  volume ;  when  the  ends  of  the 
two  thr^tds  are  both  at  0^  the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  the  uniform 
tube  will  be  at  X,  and  that  of  the  thread  in  the  actual  tube  at  Z^.     Now 
the  position  of  the  thread  in  the  uniform  tube  gives  the  position  which 
ought  to  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  thread  in  the  actual  tube. 
Hence  the  correction  which  has  to  be  applied  at  10°  is  L  -  Z^,  say  8^^,  for 
if  we  add  S^  to  Ij  we  get  L,  which  is  what  the  reading  ought  to  be. 
Now  move  both  threads  so  that  they  have  one  end  at  the  10°  marks  and 
the  other  ends  at  or  near  the  20°  marks.     The  reading  for  the  end  hi 
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the  case  of  the  uniform  tube  will  be  10^  +  L,  while  that  for  the  actual 
tube  will  be  lO^  +  ^o-  Thus  if  we  call  L-l^  ^2)  ^^^  suppose  for  the 
moment  that  the  10  mark  on  the  actual  tube  is  correct,  the  correctioii 
near  20^  would  be  S^  But  the  10^  is  not  correct,  for,  as  we  have  alreadj 
seen,  the  correction  there  is  $j.  If,  then,  the  end  of  the  thread  instead  of 
being  at  10^  were  placed  at  the  reading  which  really  corresponds  to  lO^, 
namely,  10^  +  3^  its  other  end  would  also  be  moved  through  the  distance 
^ ;  in  other  words,  the  reading  corresponding  to  this  end  would  now  be 
10  +  Z  +  $1  +  ^2'  ^^^'^  ^h®  reading  corresponding  to  the  same  end  of  the 
thread  in  the  uniform  tube  would  be  10  +  L.  Thus  the  correction  to  the 
tube  at  20^  is  S^  +  Sg.  In  the  same  way  it  can  be  shown  that  the  cor- 
rection at  30®  is  5j  +  82  +  Sj,  and  so  on. 

Since  we  have  assumed  that  the  scale  is  correct  at  100®,  it  follows 
that  the  correction  at  100°  obtained  in  this  way,  namely,  Sj  +  5^  +  .  .  . 
+  3^o>  niust  be  zero,  and  we  shall  thus  have  a  test  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  we  have  made  our  ccUculaHans,  The  fact  that  this  sum  is  zero  is» 
however,  no  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations. 

In  the  process  above  described  it  is  important  to  note  that  since 
each  of  the  measurements  of  thread  length  we  make  is  subject  to 
a  possible  observational  error  the  results  will  be  affected  bj 
these  errors,  and  that  the  magnitude  of  the  error  at  any  of  the 
points  at  which  we  have  determined  the  correction  depends  on  the 
number  of  times  we  have  measured  the  length  of  the  thread  bet^reen 
the  extreme  points,  that  is,  on  the  number  of  places  along  the  scale 
at  which  we  have  determined  the  correction.  Thus  it  is  qtdte 
possible  that  by  taking  a  very  short  thread,  and  thus  determining  the 
corrections  at  a  great  number  of  points  of  the  scale,  we  may  obtain  a 
less  accurate  correction  curve  than  if  we  had  been  content  to  use  a 
longer  thread  and  to  obtain  the  corrections  at  the  intermediate  points  by 
interpolation,  say,  by  plotting  the  corrections  obtained  on  squarod  paper 
and  then  drawing  a  curve  freehand  between  these  points.  The  probable 
error  of  the  corrections  is  a  maximum  at  the  middle  point  of  the  seale,^ 
and  hence  if  the  tube  is  so  irregular  that  a  large  number  of  points  have 
to  be  observed  on  the  correction  curve,  it  is  best  to  determine  this  curve 
by  two  sets  of  experiments.  In  the  first  set  a  comparatively  long  thread, 
say,  ^,  ^,  or  ^  of  the  length  between  the  extreme  points,  is  used  to 
determine  the  correction  at  1,  2,  or  3  equidistant  points  between  the 
extremes,  and  then  by  means  of  a  short  thread  the  corrections  at  points 
intermediate  between  these  principal  points  are  obtained. 

Unless  the  glass  of  which  the  thermometer  is  made  is  either  "  verre 
dur  "  or  Jena  normal  glass,  any  very  great  refinement  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  calibration  curve  will  be  thrown  away,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
different  glasses  expand  at  different  rates  at  the  different  temperatures. 

^  For  a  disciUBion  of  the  probable  error  and  a  description  of  this  and  other 
methods  of  calibrating  a  tube,  see  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Calibration  of  Mercorud  Thermometers,  British  Association  Report  for  1882 
(Southampton  Meeting). 
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This  fact  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  62,  which  shows  the  correctionB  ^  which 
have  to  be  applied  to  the  r^uiiogs  of  thermometers  made  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  to  reduce  the  temperatures  measured  on  these  thermometers 
to  the  hydrogen  scale.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  curves 
refer  to  thermometers  which  ha^e  been  calibrated  to  allow  for  irregu- 
larities in  the  bore.  Practically,  unless  the  glass  is  undoubtedly  either 
one  of  the  Jena  glasses  or  **  verre  dur,''  we  shall  be  uncertain  of  the 
temperature  on  account  of  the  properties  of  the  glass  alone  to  about  0**06 
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Fig.  82. 


Centigrade,'  and  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  the  calibration 
corrections  to  less  than  this  quantity. 

When  making  a  calibration,  the  first  process  to  be  performed  is  to 
detach  a  portion  of  the  mercury  column  of  suitable  length  from  the  rest. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  corrections  have  to  be  determined  for  every 
tenth  degree  of  a  thermometer  which  reads  from  0'  to  100*  We  have 
thus  to  separate  a  thread  of  mercury  which  shall  occupy  very  nearly  10 
degrees  on  the  scale  6f  the  thermometer.  The  method  adopted  at  the 
Bureau  International  at  Sevres,  and  given  by  Quillaume,  is  as  follows : — 
The  thermometer  is  held  in  a  vertical  position,  with  the  bulb  uppermost 
and  the  other  end  resting  on  the  tip  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  By  giving  the  thermometer  slight  jars  in  an  up-and-down 
direction  the  mercury  is  caused  to  run  down  the  tube,  and  then  by  a 

>  These  cnives  have  been  plotted  from  numbers  glTen  by  Chree,  Ph\l,  Mag,, 
MaiQh  1898.  p.  218. 
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rapid  moyement  of  the  right  hand  the  thermometer  is  reversed,  and  by 
striking  it  transversely  against  the  left  hand  the  mercury  colmnn  is 
caused  to  separate  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  bulb.  The  thread  ol 
mercury  left  in  the  tube  is  then  used  to  separate  a  thread  of  the  desired 
length  on  account  of  the  property  of  fine  mercury  columns  of  separating 
at  the  point  of  the  bore  where  a  column,  such  as  has  now  been  separated, 
is  allowed  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  column.  The  thermometer  is  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  detached  thread  is 
brought  to  some  noted  division  on  the  Bcale,  say,  the  15**  division,  and 
then  by  gently  heating  the  bulb  in  the  left  hand,  or  over  a  very  small 
flame,  the  column  is  made  to  join  on  to  the  detached  thread.  Then  the 
bulb  is  allowed  to  cool  till  the  desired  length  of  thread  is  beyond  the 
division  at  which  the  junction  took  'place,  that  is,  in  the  case  we  have 
taken,  when  the  extreme  end  of  the  mercury  column  is  at  25''.  When 
this  point  is  reached  the  thermometer  is  given  a  slight  jar  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  when  the  column  separates  at  the  point  of  the  tube 
where  the  junction  took  place.  The  separation  is  caused  by  the  fact 
that  when  the  junction  took  place  a  very  minute  bubble  of  air  was  left 
sticking  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  presence  of  the  air  is  due  to  Uie 
fact  that  it  is  never  possible  to  entirely  deprive  the  mercury  used  to  fill 
a  thermometer  of  air. 

The  above  method  of  separating  a  thread  of  the  mercury  is  by  no 
means  easy,  and  requires  a  very  considerable  amount  of  skill  and  practice. 
The  following  method  is  much  easier,  but  involves  heating  a  portion  of 
the  tube  of  the  thermometer  to  the  temperature  at  which  mercury  boils. 
A  very  small  gas  flame  is  obtained  by  using  as  burner  a  finely  drawn- 
out  piece  of  glass  tube  (Fig.  63).     The  gas  must  be  turned  down  till 

the  flame  is  about  4  millimetres  high  and 
is  non-luminous.  The  thermometer  is 
then  held  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the 
tube  is  heated  at  a  point  which  intercepts 
a  thread  of  the  desired  length.  The  tube 
must  be  brought  near  the  flame  slowly 
and  kept  in  continuous  rotation,  so  that 
it  shall  be  heated  uniformly  all  round. 
FiQ.  63.  ^6  heating  is  continued  till  the  column 

separates.  The  separated  thread  is  then 
run  up  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  and  the  bulb  heated  so  that  the  mercury 
column  passes  over  the  heated  part,  and  thus  collects  all  the  globules  of 
mercury  which  will  have  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  tube. 

If  reasonable  care  is  used  in  the  heating,  the  second  method  ia  quite 
safe.  It  is  not,  however,  applicable  to  thermometers  of  the  Qerman 
pattern,  in  which  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  consists  of  a  capillary 
tube  placed  alongside  a  milk  glass  scale,  and  enclosed  together  with  this 
scale  in  an  outside  glass  tube.  Thermometers  of  this  form  necessitate 
the  use  of  the  first  method  given  above. 

Having  separated  a  thread  of  the  desired  length,  we  have  now  to 
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meafiure  its  length  at  different  points  along  the  tube.     The  length  of 
tlie  column  has  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  the  thermometer, 
and  hence  it  ia  necessary  to  measure  in  each  position  of  the  thread  the 
amount  by  which  the  ends  of  the  thread  project  beyond  some  whole 
number  of  divisions.     To  do  this  we  may  either  estimate  the  fractions 
of  a  division  by  eye,  aided  if  necessary  by  a  lens,  or  we  may  employ  an 
instrument,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  64,  called  a  vernier  microscope. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  a  microscope  for  the  purpose  of  measur- 
ing the  thread  length  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  focus  on  the  thread  and 
the  graduations  of  the  scale  at  the  same  time.     Unless  the  slide  in  which 
the  microscope  moves  is  very  well  made,  it  is  not  safe  to  focus  first  on 
the  thread  and  then  move  the  microscope  so  that  it  is  in  focus  on  the 
graduations.     If  the  microscope  is  of  fairly  long  focus,  it  will  generally 
be  advisable  to  so  arrange  matters  that  the  thread  and  the  divisions  of 
the  scale  are  about  equally  clearly  in  focus.     In  this  case  there  is  some 
danger  of  errors  arising  owing  to  parallax  if  t^  eye  ia  not  always  placed 


Fig.  64. 

in  exactly  the  same  position  with  reference  to  the  eye-piece.  This  may 
to  a  certain  extent  be  obviated  in  the  case  where  the  diameter  of  the 
eye-hole  is  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  by  fixing  a 
piece  of  black  card  pierced  with  a  hole  the  size  of  the  pupil  over  the 
eye-hole  of  the  eye-piece. 

When  using  the  vernier  microscope  three  readings  will  have  to  be 
made  at  each  end  of  the  thread,  one  reading  on  the  end  of  the  thread, 
and  the  others  on  the  division  marks  between  which  the  end  of  the 
thread  lies.  The  difference  between  these  latter  readings  will  give  the 
length  of  the  division  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  the  microscope,  and  from 
this  the  fraction  of  a  division  of  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  by  which 
the  thread  projects  beyond  the  division  can  immediately  be  calculated. 

It  will  in  general  be  found  sufficient  if  the  length  of  the  thread  is 
measured  by  eye,  using  a  low  power  lens.  In  order  to  avoid  parallax 
the  thermometer  must  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  mirror  glass,  and  when 
taking  a  reading  the  eye  must  be  so  placed  that  the  image  of  the  eye  in 
the  mirror  is  alongside  the  position  of  the  end  of  the  mercury  thread 
which  is  being  observed,  or  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  67  may  be 
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employed.     It  wOl  generally  be  found  advisable  to  adjust  the  position 
of  one  end  of  the  thread  so  that  it  lies  exactly  on  one  of  the  di-viaioti 
marks,  so  that  the  fraction  of  a  division  has  only  to  be  estimated  at  one 
end.     If  the  division  lines  are  very  coarse,  it  may  be  better  to  a4jn0t  one 
end  of  the  thread  so  that  it  lies  half-way  between  two  divisions.     Having 
noted  the  length  of  the  thread  when  the  lower  end  coincides  with  the  O*, 
10*,  20**,  dec.,  divisions,  the  measurements  ought  to  be  repeated,  starting 
with  the  upper  end  in  coincidence  with  the  100*  division,  then  with  tlie 
90*^  division,  and  so  on.     The  means  of  the  lengths  obtained  in  tlie  t-vro 
sets  of  measurements  will  then  have  to  be  used  in  the  calculations.      The 
object  in  thus  beginning  first  at  one  end  and  then  at  the  other  is  to 
vary  to  a  certain  extent  the  fractions  which  have  to  be  estimated,  and 
also  to  allow  for  any  steady  change  in  temperature  which  may  take  place 
during  the  measurements.     Such  a  change  in  temperature  will  cause  a 
change  in  the  length  of  the  thread.     A  change  of  temperature    of  I 
degree  Centigrade  will  cauiD  the  thread  to  expand  by  0'0002  of  its  leng;th. 
The  numbers  obtained  are  to  be  entered  in  a  table,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 


Readings  for  EncU  of 
Thread. 

Length  of  Thread. 

Difference  from 
Mean. 

CorreotionB. 

• 

A. 

B. 

Means 

L'l,  ko. 

0-00 

9-84 

9-84 

9-85 

+  •04 

+  •04 

10-00 

19-78 

9-78 

9-79 

+  •10 

+  •14 

20-00 

29-92 

9-92 

9-93 

--04 

+  10 

3000 

39-98 

9-98 

9-98 

--09 

+  01 

40-00 

49-92 

9-92 

9-92 

-•03 

-•02 

60O0 

59*86 

9-86 

9-87 

+  •02 

+  •04 

60-00 

69-84 

9-84 

9-85 

+  ■04 

+  -08- 

7000 

79-90 

990 

9-90 

-•01 

+  •07 

80-00 

89-96 

9-96 

9-95 

-•06 

+  01 

90-00 
90-10 
8006 

99-90 

100-00 

90-00 

9-90 
9-90 
9-94 

9-90 

-01 

±•00 

Siim>«94 

MeanB9-89i 

7010 

80-00 

9-90 

-Zr 

6014 

70-00 

9-86 

50-12 

60-00 

9-88 

4008 

5000 

9-92 

30-02 

40-00 

9-98 

20-06 

3000 

9-94 

10-20 

20-00 

9-80 

014 

10-00 

9-86 

In  order  to  determine  the  corrections  at  intermediate  points  of  the 
scale  the  observed  points  must  be  plotted  on  squared  paper,  the  abscissae 
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bein^   the  readings  on  the  thermometer  scale,  and  the  ordinates  the 

conrectioDS,  taken  above  the  zero  line  if  they  are  positive,  and  below 

if    they  are  negative  (see  Fig.  70).     A  curve  must  then  be  drawn 

passing  as  evenly  as  possible  through  all  the  points,  remembering  that 

the  correction  is  zero  at  0**  and  lOO"".     A  suitable  scale  for  the  ordinates 

will  be  one  on  which  2  centimetres  represent  the  smallest  division  on 

the  scale  of  the  thermometer.     Thus  if  the  thermometer  is  divided  in 

half   degrees,  2   centimetres   would  be  taken  as  representing  half  a 

degree,  while  if  the  thermometer  is  divided  in  tenths  of  a  degree,  each 

centimetre  would  represent  a  twentieth  of  a  degree. 

If  on  plotting  the  observations  it  is  found  that  the  corrections  vary 
conniderably  from  point  to  point  so  that  a  curve  passing  through  the 
points  would  be  very  wavy,  it  indicates  either  that  the  observations  are 
not  sufficiently  accurate,  t^e  irregularities  of  the  curve  being  due  to  the 
errors  of  experiment^  or  that  the  bore  of  the  tube  is  very  irregular,  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  filling  in  the  parts  of  the  curve  between  the 
observed  points.  A  consideration  of  the  individual  readings  will  gene- 
rally indicate  which  of  the  above  is  the  true  explanation.  In  particular, 
if  liie  corrections  are  calculated  independently  for  the  readings  made, 
starting  from  either  end  of  the  scale,  the  agreement  or  otherwise  between 
the  carves  obtained  will  indicate  the  divergence  to  be  .expected  on 
account  of  errors  of  observation. 

60.  Detennination  of  the  Upper  Fixed  Points  of  a  Mercury 
Thennameter. — The  upper  fixed  point  (100")  is  defined  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam  given  off  from  water  boiling  under  a  pressure  of  a 
standard  atmosphere.  A  standard  atmosphere  is  the  pressure  equivalent 
to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  76  cm.  high  at  the  sea-level 
and  at  latitude  45*,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  being  that  of 
melting  ice. 

The  reason  that  in  the  above  definition  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
is  taken  rather  than  that  of  the  water  is,  that  it  is  found  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  depends  to  a  slight  extent  on  the  nature  of 
the  vessel  in  which  ebullition  takes  place.  A  more  important  reason, 
however,  is  that  alight  impurities,  in  the  form  of  dissolved  salts,  in  the 
water  afifect  the  temperature  of  the  water  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
temperature  of  the  steam  given  off  from  water  containing  dissolved  salt 
is,  however,  the  same  as  that  of  the  steam  given  off  from  pure  water. 
Thus  by  immersing  the  thermometer  in  the  steam  we  avoid  the 
necessity  of  employing  perfectly  pure  water. 

Sinoe  the  temperature  at  which  water  boUs  depends  on  the  pressure, 
we  have  to  measure  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  is  subjected  at  the 
time  when  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  made.  For  this  reason 
the  barometric  height  must  be  read  immediately  before  the  thermometer 
is  read.  The  barometric  height,  as  given  by  the  reading,  will  have  to 
be  reduced  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  scale  employed  were  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  correct  and  the  mercury  were  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  melting  ice  (0").     Further,  the  height  will  have  to  be  reduced 
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to  what  it  would  be  at  sea-level  and  latitude  45*.     The  method  of 
making  these  corrections  has  already  been  described  in  §  58. 

Knowing  the  pressure  to  which  the  water  was  subjected  while 
determining  the  boiling  point,  the  actual  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
obtained  from  tables  giving  the  boiling  point  of  >vater  for  difTerent 
temperatures.  Such  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (Table  15).  The 
difference   between   the   temperature   corresponding  to  the   barometric 

pressure  and  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
^  will  give  the  correction  to  the  upper  fixed 

j)  |wk)        point  of  the  scale. 

The  thermometer  of  which  the  upper 
fixed  point  has  to  be  determined  is  placed 
within  a  double  walled  steam-jacket,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  65.  It  is  held  in  place 
by  means  of  a  cork  e,  or  is  suspended  from 
a  retort  stand  in  such  a  way  that  the  ICO* 
O  mark  is  just  showing  above  the  cork  which 
closes  the  steam-jacket.  The  upright  tube 
D  serves  as  a  condenser,  so  that  no  steam 
escapes  into  the  air.  The  escape  of  steam 
into  the  air  of  a  laboratory  is  often  objection- 
able, and,  further,  if  the  steam  is  not  con- 
densed and  the  water  returned  to  the  boiler, 
this  latter  is  apt  to  run  dry  and  be  damaged. 
The  tube  f  by  which  the  condensed  water 
is  returned  to  the  boiler  must  be  long 
enough  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  boiler.  The  U  tube  H  has  a  little 
water  at  the  bend,  and  serves  as  a  manometer 
to  show  whether  the  pressure  inside  the 
steam-jacket  is  the  same  as  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
pressure  inside  the  apparatus  should  not 
exceed  the  external  pressure,  for  it  is  this 
external  pressure  which  is  measured  by  a 
barometer,  and  we  assume,  when  calculating 
yiQ^  05,  the  actual  temperature  at  which  the  water 

boils,  that  this  external  pressure  is  the 
pressure  to  which  the  boiling  water  is  subjected.  If  the  manometer 
shows  that  the  pressure  inside  the  apparatus  ia  higher  than  the  external 
pressure,  this  shows  either  that  the  exit  tube  d  is  stopped  up,  or  that 
the  boiler  is  being  heated  too  much,  so  that  steam  is  being  developed 
at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  unable  to  escape  as  quickly  as  it  is  being 
generated.  The  flame  under  the  boiler  ought  to  be  adjusted  so  that 
while  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  d  ia  quite  hot,  yet  no  steam  is  seen  to 
issue  from  the  top. 

The  thermometer  ought  to  he  cx[x>8ed  to  the  steam  for  about  ten 
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minntea,  &  narding  should  then  be  tftkeD,atid  the  height  of  &%  barometer 
□oted,  together  with  the  temperature  of  the  barometer.  The  ther- 
mometer most  then  be  ag^u  read,  and  the  reading  should 
be  the  eame  as  before.  The  barometer  is  then  again 
read,  including  a  rea^jnatment  of  the  level  of  the 
toercary  in  the  ciatOTn.  Finally,  the  thermometer  must 
be  read  a  third  tima  The  mean  of  the  three  readings 
of  the  thermometer  is  taken  as  the  reading  for  the 
boiling  point,  while  the  mean  of  the  two  barometer 
readings  is  used  in  calculating  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  steam. 

While  the  thermometer  is  in  the  steam,  preparation 
moat  he  made  for  the  determination  of  the  lower  fixed 
point,    so    that  immediately  after    the  last  reading  in 
steam  the  thermometer  may  be  removed,  and  after  the 
reading  has  hllen  to  about  60°  it  may  be  placed  in  the  ice. 
In  order  to  avoid  parallax,  the  IJiermometer  ought  to 
lie  read  by  means  of  a  telescope.    The  telescope  should  be 
capable  of  focuang  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  when         pj^^  q^ 
placed  at  a  distance  of  about  40  cm.     Care  must  be 
taken  that  the  thermometer  is  held  vertical,  while  by  means  of  a  level 
the  aids  of  the  telescope  is  set  horizontal.     As  these  two  adjustments 
are  often  troublesome  where,  as  here,  the  greater  part  of  the  stem  of  the 
thermometer  is  hidden,  the  following 
mo^fication,    which    may    often    be 
used  'when    reading  a  temperature, 
may  be  employed  : — A  small  piece  of 
DUTTor  glass  K  (Fig.  66),  to  which  is 
attached  a  metal  clip  ab,  as  shown, 
is  fixed  to  the  tliermometer,  so  that 
the  lower  edge  of  the  mirror  is  below 
the  100°  mark.    The  telescope  is  then 
adjusted    and    focused    so    that    an 
image  of  the   object  glass,    seen  by 
reSeutdon  in  the  mirror,  occupies  the 
centre  oE    the   field.     The  telescope 
being  firmly  clamped  in  this  position, 
the  draw-tube  is  carefully  pulled  out 
toll  the  scale  and  thread  are  in  focus. 
By  this  means  we  adjust  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  nonn^  to  the  mirror, 
and  since  the  thermometer  is  held  by 
)  clip  against  the  surface  of  the 
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_  _  the  axis  of  the  telescope 

iBMt  be  perpendicular  to  the  stem  of  the  thermometer. 

Another  method  of  avoiding  parallax  when  reading  a  thermometer 
Is  to  make  use  of  the  small  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  67.1     jt  consiste 
'  These  thDrmometer  mlcroeoopea  may  be  obtained  from   Messrs.  OriOIn, 
Ktagnay.  London,  W.O. 
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of  a  sliort  metal  tube  ab,  which  has  two  V  notches  a  and  a  apring  b^  hj 
means  of  which  the  tube  U  held  againct 
the  thermometer.  A  second  tab*  cd 
slides  within  the  first,  and  hoa  a  plano- 
convex lens  L  of  about  5  centinietrea 
focuB  at  one  end,  and  an  eTS-bole  B  at 
the  othe  end.  Two  metal  pointers  F  are 
fixed  on  a  diameter  of  the  tube  at  right 
Audita  to  the  two  notches  a.  The 
poistera  are  aJvajs  brought  opposite  the 
point  at  which  the  reading  is  to  be 
made,  and  hence  the  Una  of  eight,  tliat 
is,  tjie  line  joining  B  to  the  line 
joining  the  pointers,  is  always  perpeo- 
dtcular  to  the  thermometer  stem.  The 
illumination  is  somewhat  improved  by 
^o-  ^-  having  a  hole  i  cat  in  the  side  of  the 

tube  AB. 
61.    Determiiutioii  of   tlia   Lowei   Fixed  Point  of  a  Kercozr 
Theimometst. — The  lower  fixed  point  on  the  Centigrade  scale,  or  O*  C, 
is  the  temperature  of  fusion  of  pure 
ice.     Pressure  has  such  a  small  in- 
fluence on  the  temperature  of  fusion 
of  ice  that  within  the  range  of  pressure 
ordinaiilj  met  with  no  appreciable 
variation  takes  place. 

Since  the  presence  of  even  a  small 
quantity  of  impurity  in  the  ice  will 
appreciably  lower  the  temperature 
of  fusion  it  is  most  important  that 
only  pore  ice  should  be  employed,  and 
that  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed 
should  be  clean  and  the  distilled  water 
used  free  from  all  dissolved  salts. 
The  ice,  having  been  washed  in  run- 
ning water  to  romove  the  dirt  on  the 
outside  of  the  lump,  must  be  either 
pounded  till  the  individual  Inmjis  are 
not  larger  than  a  pea,  or,  what  is 
moro  convenient,  cut  into  shavings 
ivith  the  machine  shown  in  Fig.  68. 
The  finely  powdered  ice  is  intro- 
duced into  a  glass  funnel  a  (Fig,  69)  j^q^  gg^ 
c'Apable  of  holding  from  two  to  three 

li^es,  and  fitted  at  the  bottom  with  a  length  of  india-rubber  tubing,  which 
can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  pinch-cock  c.  The  ice  is  saturated  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  by  means  of  a  piece  of  wood  the  ice  is  firmly  pressed  down, 
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^ddit^Lonal  ice  being  added  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  funnel.     The  water 

been  ran  off  the  funnel  is  again  filled  with  distilled  water,  the  ice 

pressed  well  down,  more  ice  being  added  if  necessary.     A  little  of 

tHe   ^^^rater  is  then  run  off  till  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice  begins  to  become 

A  small  hole  is  then  produ<>Bd  in  the  ice  by  means  of  a  glass  rod 

in  the  cUp  b.    This  hole  piust  not  go  beyond  the  centre  of  the  funneL 

The  thermometer  having  been  removed  from  the  steam  in  which  the 

Tipper  fixed  point  was  determined  is  allowed  to  cool  till  the  temperature 

ir&dicated  is  between  45*  and  50*.     It  is  then  introduced  into  the  ice, 

l^eiTig  supported  by  the  clip  u,  with  the  zero  mark  just  above  the  surface 

o£     the  ice.     The  zero  reading  should  be  taken  immediately  the  mercury 

to  fall,  a  telescope  being  with  advantage  used  to  read  the  scale,  as 

the  case  of  the  boiling  point     The  reason  the  freezing  point  is  deter- 

xEUJied  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  boiling  point  is  that  there  is  a 

px-ogressive  rise  in  the  zero,  which  sets  in  as  soon  as  the  temperature 

oommences  to  fall  (see  §  67).     This  rise  is,  however,  small,  and,  in  the  case 

^oirliere  we  are  only  attempting  to  read  the  temperature  to  within  a  tenth 

of  a  degree,  need  hardly  be  considered. 

62.  Application  of  the  Ooxrection  for  Fundamental  Interval — 

Suppose  that  by  the  methods  described  in  the  last  two  sections  it  has 

"been  found  that  the  correction  to  a  thermometer  at  0"  is  A^  and  at  100* 

it  is  AjQ0 ;  that  is,  that  the  reading  on  the  thermometer  when  placed  in 

Tnelting  ice  at  0*  is  -A^*,  while  the  reading  when   in  steam  at  the 

standard  pressure  is  100  -  A^^^*.     Thus  the  interval  l)etween  the  fixed 

points,  or  the  fundamental  interval  as  it  is  called,  instead  of  being 

100   degree  divisions  is   (100- A^g^  +  A^)   divisions.     In  other  words, 

the  interval  between  the  fixed  points,  in  place  of  being  divided  into 

100   degrees,  is  really  divided   into   (lOO-A^^  +  A^)   degrees.      Each 

degree  division  on  the   thermometer    therefore  really  corresponds   to 

"    ly — —5  degree.     Thus  when  the  thermometer  reads  t  degrees  the 

true  temperature  will  be  obtained  by  adding  to  the  correction  at  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  namely,  Aq,  the  correction  due  to  the  part  of  the  scale 
between  the  zero  and  the  division  t.  Now  the  correction  to  be  applied 
on  account  of  the  error  between  the  zero  of  the  scale  and  t  consists  of 
two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  calibration  correction  S^  to 
allow  for  the  irregularity  in  the  bore  in  the  tul)e,  which  has  been  obtained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  scale  ^vas  correct  at  the  two  fixed  points. 
Secondly,  a  correction  has  to  be  applied  on  account  of  the  error  in  the 
fundamental  interval.  Since  each  degree  on  the  scale  really  corresponds, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  to  (100- Aj(J(j  +  Aq)/100,  the  correction  on  t 

decrees  on  account  of  the  fundamental  interval  amounts  to  ^-^^-7  --  ^- 
^  100 

Thus  the  total  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  reading  /  is 

^    ^         100    ^' 
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By  a  slight  addition  to  the  curve  (Fig.  70)  on  which  the  calibration 
corrections  are  plotted,  we  are  able  to  read  off  directly  the  whole  correc- 
tion.    Thus  suppose  on  the  calibration  curve  we  take  a  point  a  on  the 
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ordinate  through  the  zero  such  that  oa  is  equal  to  -  A^.  Also  at  the 
100^  ordinate  take  a  point  b  such  that  its  distance  from  the  axis  of 
temperature  is  ->  A^^g.  Then  if  the  points  a  and  b  are  joined  by  a  straight 
line,  the  ordinate  drawn  through  any  temperature  t  intercepted  by  this 
line  will  be  equal  to 

^         100 

But  the  ordinate  through  t  of  the  calibration  curve  is  %  Hence  the 
difference  of  the  two  ordinates  will  be  equal  to 

Thus  if  we  take  as  a  new  axis  the  line  ab,  then  the  readings  on  the  cali- 
bration curve  measured  from  this  new  axis  will  give  the  whole  correction 
to  be  applied. 

Since  it  is  not  very  convenient  to  read  from  such  an  inclined  axis  as 
AB,  it  will  be  convenient  to  construct  a  new  curve,  such  as  that  given  in 
Fig.  71,  where  the  ordinates  measured  from  the  line  ox  are  equal  to  the 
corresponding  ordinates  measured  from  the  axis  ab  in  Fig.  70.  The 
values  of  the  fixed  point  corrections  for  the  thermometer  for  which  the 
calibration  curve  is  drawn  were  A^j  =  +  0*08,  Aj^^j  =  +  O'l  1.  Hence  oa  is 
taken  downwards,  t.e.  towards  the  negative  direction,  and  made  equal  to 
-  "08 ;  o'b  in  same  way  is  -  "1 1. 

63.  Detennination  of  the  Goirections  to  a  Thermometer  by  Com- 
pariBon  with  a  Standard. — In  most  cases  in  the  laboratory  it  Ib  most 
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convenient  to  use  a  thennometer  of  comparatively  limited  range,  but 
^wliicli  includes  the   temperatures  to  be  meftsored.      Thus  to  measure 
tlie    temperature  of,  say,  a  resistance  coil,  a  thermometer  reading  from 
O^    to  30^  will  have  ample  range,  and  without  being  unwieldy  it  can 
l>e    given  a  much  more  open   soJe  than  if  it  were  capable  of  reading 
from  0^  to  100^.     It  is,  however,  important  that  every  thermometer 
aliOTild  be  capable  of  registering  for  one  or  two  degrees  on  both  sides 
of   one  or  otjier  of  the  fixed  points.     For  simplicity  in  checking,  and 
to    avoid  heating  the  thermometer  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  prefer- 
able that   the    point   chosen    should   be   the  freezing  point.      If  the 
thermometer  is  to  read,  say,  between  15^  and  25°,  it  would  render  the 
atem  unduly  long  to  make  it  read  from  0°  to  25*^,  so  what  is  usually 
done  is  to  blow  a  small  auxiliary  bulb,  so  arranged  that  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  at  zero  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  is  between  the  main 
bulb  and  this  auxiliary  bulb,  and  when  the  thermometer  is  at  15°  the 
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end  of  the  column  just  projects  above  the  auxiliary  bulb.  The  reason 
for  having  one  of  the  fixed  points  on  the  thermometer  is  to  aUow  of  the 
secular  rise  of  the  zero  being  determined. 

Such  thermometers  as  the  above  cannot  conveniently  have  their  cor- 
rections determined  by  a  process  of  calibration,  so  the  method  em- 
ployed to  determine  their  errors  at  different  parts  of  the  scale  is  to 
compare  their  readings  with  those  of  a  thermometer  which  has  itself 
been  calibrated.  It  will  in  general  be  quite  sufficient  if  the  thermo- 
meters are  compared  at  every  5  degrees  throughout  the  scale  of  the 
short-range  instrument,  since  modem  thermometer  makers  are  able 
to  obtain  tubes  in  which  sudden  irregularities  of  bore  are  very  seldom 
met  with. 

The  thermometer  or  thermometers  to  be  compared  must  be  placed 
together  with  the  standard  in  a  position  in  which  the  temperature  can 
be  maintained  constant  for  some  time  at  all  points  where  the  thermo- 
meters are  t»  be  compared.     For  temperatures  between  the  air  tempera- 
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ture  and  about  40°  a  water  bath  will  be  found  aoitable.     A   anitAbk 
vessel  for  containing  the  witer  la  a  copper  boi  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
cube  open  at  the  top.     This  box  can  be  {daced  in  a  wooden  box  -wliich 
is  large  enough  to  aJlow  a  space  of  about  5  cm.  on  all  sides,  which  spstx 
can  be  packed  with  cotton  wool     The  most  convenient  onangement  for 
stirring  consists  of  a  small  propellor  c  (Fig.  72)  driTCn  by  a  cord,  Mhich 
is  itself  driven  by  a  small  electric  motoa-. 
In  order  to  heat  the  liquid  in  the  b«th, 
by  far  the  most  convenient   arraDgc- 
ment  is  a  small  coil  of  fine  manganlne 
wire    which    has     been    treated     with 
shellac  varnish  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Appendix.    This  coil  is  placed  it) 
series  with  an  adjustable  carbon  resist- 
ance and   a   storage   celL      Owing   to 
the  passage  of  the  cunent  heat  is  de- 

veloped  in  the   coil,  and  the  rate    of 

K-ia.  72.  heat  evolution   can   be  adjusted    'with 

great  ease  by  adjustinK  the  reststaQoe. 
Another  method  of  heating  the  water  is  to  use  an  L-sh&ped  piece  of 
stout  copper  bar,  of  which  one  arm  dips  in  the  water  and  the  other  ann 
is  horizontal  and  projects  over  the  edge  of  the  wooden  box.  By  placing 
a  Bunsen  burner  under  the  projecting  portion  of  the  copper  bar  heat  is 
conveyed  by  conduction  through  the  copper  to  the  water,  and  moving 
the  flame  to  difierent  distances  along  the  ^r  allows  of  the  snpjdy  of  heat 
being  adjusted  with  very  considerable  delicacy. 

The  thermometers  to  be  compared  must  be  suspended  in  snch  & 
manner  that  the  tops  of  the  mercury  threads  can  be  seen  over  the  edge 
of  the  box  and  so  tiiat  all  their  bulbs  are  close  together.^  It  is  generally 
l)est  to  arrange  a  separate  reading  telescope  to  read  each  of  the  thermo- 
meters, as  in  this  way  there  is  little  delay  when  taking  a  set  of  readings 
between  reading  the  several  thermometers. 

The  resistance  in  the  heating  circuit  is  so  odjosted  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath  becomes  practically  stationary  at  the  difierent  tempera- 
tures at  which  a  comparison  is  to  be  made.  When  the  temperature  is 
stationary,  the  rate  at  which  heat  is  developed  within  the  coil  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  rate  at  which  the  bath  is  losing  heat  by  radiation,  con- 
duction, and  evaporation,  &c.  The  reason  the  temperature  has  to  be 
pretty  well  stationary  when  a  comparison  is  made,  is,  that  unless  the 
thermometers  are  all  exactly  alike  tlie  quickness  with  which  the  thermo- 
meters follow  the  changes  in  temperature  of  the  bath  will  be  different, 
and  hence  their  readings  will  difier  from  what  they  would  be  if  the 
temperature  of  the  bath  were  stationary  l^  different  amounts.  If  it  ia 
found  impossible  to  arrange  for  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being 
stationary,  the  effects  of  the  different  heat  capacities  of  the  different 
bulbs  can  in  a  great  measure  be  got  over  by  immersing  all  the  bulbs  of 
I  It  may  be  nMesauy  to  apply  oorraotlona  For  emergent  oolnmn.     See  g  66. 
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the  thermometen  in  &  un&ll  Toasel  of  mercarr  sapported  in  the  middle  of 
the  bath. 

For  temperatoreB  over  40°  a  water  bath  is  not  saitable,  owing  to  the 
rapid  Io88  of  heat  which  goee  on  owing  to  evaporation,  and  also  to  the 
moistnre  which   condenaes  on  the   stems  of   the   thennometors.      By 
replacing  the  water  by  glycerine  or  oil  and  heating  the  bath  below  by 
means  <rf  a  fiame,  the  comparison  can  be 
continued  above   40".      It  is,    however, 
neceesary  that  the  bath  should  contain  a 
very  considerable  volume  of  liquid  and  be 
very  wb]]  stirred.     Owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  adjasting  l^e  supply  of  heat  ao  that 
the    temperature  may  remain  stationary 
while    the    thermometers    are    read    the 
experiment  is   very  tedious,    and  unless 
a.  namber  of  thermometers   have   to  be 
compared    with  a  standard  at   the  same 
time,  the  instrument  described  below  will 
be    fonnd    much    more    convenient   and 
accurate. 

The  action  of  the  instrument  depeods 
on  the  fact  that  the  temperatore  of  the 
vapour  given  off  by  a  pm«  liquid  boiling 
nnder  a  constant  pressure  is  constant, 
and  hence  if  the  thermometers  to  be 
compared  are  sorronnded  by  snch  a 
vapour,  their  temperature  must  be  the 
same.  Farther,  by  merely  altering  the 
pressure  we  can  alter  the  temperature  of 
the  vapour. 

A  general  view  of  the  instrument  is 
shown  in  Fig.  73.  A  glaaa  tube  ab, 
dosed  at  the  top  and  open  below,  about 
76  cm.  long  and  2'fi  cm.  in  diameter, 
passes  np  inside  a  second  glass  tube  of 
about  tl^  same  length  and  4'7  cm.  in 
diameter.  The  space  between  these  tivo 
tubes  is  closed    at    the    bottom    by  an  Fio.  73. 

india-rubber  cork  0  {Figs.  73  and  74), 

while  at  the  top  the  inner  tube  is  kept  iu  place  by  three  small  pieces  of 
glass  rod  fused  on  and  forming  a  triradiate  star.  The  upper  end  of  the 
ontdde  tube  is  fused  on  to  a  Liebeg  condenser  d,  the  upper  end  of  the 
oondenser  being  connected  by  a  rubbor  joint  fitted  with  a  glycerine  seal  to 
a  manometer  s,  a  stoppered  funnel  r,  and  a  large  glass  bottle  which  acte 
as  a  reservoir.  This  bottle  is  packed  round  with  cotton  wool,  and  is  en- 
ckised  in  a  wooden  box  o.  The  air  can  be  exhausted  from  or  admitted  to 
this  bottle  by  means  of  a  three-way  tap  h.    Some  mercury  is  placed  on  the 
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top  of  the  cork  o  (Fig.  74)  to  prevent  the  liquid  naed  to  form  the  vapoar 
touching  the  cork.  The  liquid  is  heated  hj  means  of  a  spiral  of  fine 
uncovered  platinum  wire,  the  terminals  being  fused  into  glass  tabet 
which  pass  down  through  the  mercury  and  the  cork. 

The  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid  rises  between  the  inside  and  oatside 

tube,  is  condensed  in  the  condenser  J>,  and  runs  down  to  the  bottom  again. 

The  thermometers  are  fastened  blether,  their   bulbs  resting    in  a 

■mall  glass  vessel  K  (Fig.  74),  which  is  filled  with  mercury.     Thia  vessd 

is  supported  bj  a  glass  rod  which   rests  on  the  table  on 

which  the  instrument  stands.     To  remove  the  thermonietan 

the  instrument  is   drawn  to  the  edge  of  the  table  till  thia 

rod  can    be    lowered,  and   with   it  the  Uiermometera.      The 

scales  are  read  by  means  of  two  telescopes,  it  being    qaite 

X  easy  to  see  throngh  the  vapour  if  suitable  liquids  are  used ; 

carbon  bisulphide  (20°  to  46"),  ethyl  alcohol  (46"  to   79"). 

and  chlorobenzene  (79"  to  120")  do  very  well.     Water  cannot 

be  used,  as  it  forms  drops  on  the  inside  of  the  gloss  ao  that 

the  thermometers  cannot  be  read. 

In  order  that  the  india-rubber  oork  may  form  a  thoroughly 
air-tight  joint  it  must  be  well  cleaned  with  benzene,  coated 
with  india-rubber  solution,  and  put  in  place  while  the  solution 
is  wet.  When  the  solution  has  got  thoroughly  dry,  which 
takes  fonr  or  five  days,  the  joint  will  be  quite  air-tight. 

With  such  an  ariangenient  the  thermometfirs  can  eamly 

be  maintained  at  a  temperature  constant  to  within  0°'Ol   few 

three  or  four  hours  together.     The  manometer  is  only  used  to 

oc^ust  the  temperature  to  the  desired  point,  a  table  of  vapoor- 

pressures  being  employed.     In  about  half-an-hour  after  alter- 

Fig.  74.       ing  the  pressure,  and  hence  the  temperature,  the  thermometer 

readings    become    quite    constant.       The    instrument    onoe 

started  can  be  left  entirely  to  itself;  the  only  thing  the  observer  baa  to 

do  is  to  read  the  thermometers,  then  let  a  little  more  air  in  to  get  the 

next  higher  temperature,  and  so  on. 

61.  Anziliair  Fixed  Points— Tiuuitioit  Temperatnres.  —  It  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  have  some  other  fixed  temperatures  besides 
0°  and  100°,  and  thus  to  directly  determine  the  error  of  a  thermometer  at 
these  points.  For  high  temperatures  the  fixed  points  used  are  generally 
the  boiling  points  of  sulphur,  mercury,  and  the  freezing  points  of  some 
metals.  Since,  however,  mercury  thermometers  cannot  satisfactorily  be 
used  at  temperatures  much  over  200°,  the  description  of  the  methods 
of  using  such  fixed  points  will  be  postponed  till  the  sections  dealing  witli 
platinum  resistance  thermometers  and  thermocouples. 

It  is,  however,  very  convenient  to  have  a  fixed  point  somewhere  near 
the  ordinary  air  temperattufl.  Richards '  has  shown  that  such  a  fixed 
point  is  supplied  by  the  temperature  at  which  hydratod  sodium  sulphate 
(NogSO^  lOHjO)  melts.     There  is  only  one  temperature,  the  {ffeesore 

'  Proc.  Amirimn  Aead.  (1903),  zzzviii  p.  431. 
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being  kept  oonstant,  at  which  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  (Na^SO^), 
liydrated  sodium  sulphate  (Na^SO^  lOH^O),  the  saturated  solution  and 
the  vapour  can  coexist  in  a  state  of  equDibrium.      This  temperature 
is  called  the  transition  temperature.     If  a  mixture  of  the  above  sub- 
stances is  placed  in  an  environment  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
transition  temperature  part  of  the  hydrated  salt  wUl  go  into  solution, 
a  process  which,  owing  to  the  latent  heat  of  the  solid,  involves  an 
absorption  of  heat     If  the  surrounding  temperature  is  below  the  transi- 
tion temperature,  then  some  of  the  saturated  solution  will  form  crystals  of 
the  hydiated  salt  and  heat  will  be  evolved.     In  either  case,  therefore,  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  wiU  remain  constant  tOl  either  all  the  crystals 
of  the  hydrated  salt  are  melted,  or  till  all  the  solution  has  crystallised. 

The  sodium  sulphate  crystals  must  be  pure,  and  they  can  be  prepared 
by  recrystaUising  two  or  three  times  the  commercial  "  pure"  salt.     The 
crystallising    ought   to   be    continued  till   the 
transition  temperature  remains  constant 

The  arrangement  used  in   testing  a  ther- 
mometer   at    the    transition    temperature    of 
sodium  sulphate  is  shown  in  Fig.   75.      The 
thermometer  t  passes  through  a  cork  in  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  boiling-tube  a,  the  sodium 
sulphate  being  contained  in   this  tube.      The 
tube  A  itself  passes  through  a  cork  in  the  outer 
glass  tube  b,  the  interspace  forming  an  air-jacket 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  heating  of  the  sulphate. 
The  outer  tube  b  is  placed  in  a  water  bath  c, 
this  bath  being    kept  well   stirred    and  at  a 
temperature  of  33®  C.     The  necessary  supply 
of  heat  can  most  easily  be  provided  by  a  coil 
of  German  silver  wire  immersed  in  the  water, 
an  electric  current  being  passed  through  the  wire 
and,  by  means  of  a  variable  resistance  in  the 
circuity  the  current  being  so  adjusted  that  the 
temperature  remains  constant. 

The  sodium  sulphate  crystals  are  powdered,  and  if  necessary  some 
anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  added.  The  efflorescence  which  naturally 
occurs  when  the  hydrated  crystals  are  kept  is  in  general  quite  sufficient  to 
provide  the  necessary  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt.  The  reason  for  adding 
the  anhydrous  salt  is  to  be  certain  that  there  is  no  water  present 
besides  ^e  water  of  crystallisation.  The  crystals  having  been  introduced 
the  thermometer  is  put  in  place,  and  the  tube  a  is  heated  till,  by  the 
melting  of  some  of  the  crystals,  a  pasty  mass  results.  The  tube  a  is  then 
placed  within  the  tube  B,  and  the  whole  placed  in  the  water  bath.  The 
crystals  are  kept  well  stirred,  and  the  thermometer  read  at  intervals, 
^en  the  thermometer  reading  becomes  constant,  the  temperature  is  the 
transition  temperature,  which  Richards  has  found  to  be 

32*'-383  C. 
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on  the  hydrogen  scale.     Bj  comparing  the  reading  of  the  tbennometer 
with  the  above  value,  the  error  of  the  thermometer  is  obtained. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is  maintained  between  32**5  and  53% 
the  temperature  of  the  sodium  sulphate  will  be  found  to  remain  conatant 
for  two  or  three  hours.  The  accuracy  with  which  this  temperature  can 
be  reproduced  is  about  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  freezixi^  point 
can  be  determined,  and  is  greater  than  that  with  which  the  boiling  point 
can  be  measured  unless  very  accurate  pressure  measurements  are  made. 
The  use  of  this  fixed  point  has  another  recommendation  in  that  it  avoids 
the  necessity  of  heating  a  thermometer,  which  is  ordinarily  only  used  at 
temperatures  near  that  of  the  air,  to  such  a  high  temperature  aa  100^, 
and  hence  producing  a  serious  depression  of  the  zero  (see  §  67).^ 

65.  Oorrection  of  Thexmometer  Reading  for  Emaigeiit  Colmiin. — 
In  many  cases  where  a  mercury  thermometer  is  used,  it  is  not  posaible 
to  arrange  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  thread  is  the  same  aa  that 
of  the  bulb.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  temperature  of  the  thread 
is  less  than  that  of  the  bulb  the  reading  will  be  too  low,  for  the  mercury 
in  the  cold  part  of  the  thread  will  not  have  expanded  so  much  as  it  -wtynld, 
supposing  the  temperature  had  been  the  same  throughout. 

By  making  the  assumption  that  the  bulb  and  stem,  up  to  the  division 
corresponding  to  the  temperature  t^  is  at  one  temperature,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  stem  is  at  a  temperature  t\  then  we  can  calculate  the  correc- 
tion which  must  be  applied  to  the  observed  reading  i  to  obtain  the  true  tem- 
perature to  which  the  bulb  and  lower  part  of  the  scale  is  subjected.  Liet  v 
be  the  volume  of  1  degree  of  the  capillary,  then  the  volume  of  the  mercury 
in  the  emergent  portion  of  the  column  is  v(^  —  ^q),  and  if  this  volume  of 
mercury  were  heated  to  a  temperature  t^  its  apparent  increase  in  volume 
would  be  (y  -  c)o(t  -  t^{t  -  i\ 

where  y  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury,  and  c  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass.  The  number  of  degrees  corresponding 
to  this  apparent  increase  of  volume  is 

and  hence  this  quantity  expresses  the  correction  for  emergent  column. 

\ 
For  most  kinds  of  thermometer  glass  (y  - c)  is  ^^vS* 

The  oorrection  calculated  in  this  way  is  not  of  much  value,  since  the 
assumptions  we  have  made  are  certainly  erroneous.  Thus  the  transition 
from  the  portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at  a  temperature  ^,  to  that  at  a 
temperature  H  is  gradual,  and  not  sudden,  as  has  been  assumed. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  by  Himbach^  to 
determine  experimentally  the  correction  for  the  emergent  cool  column, 
and  tables  have  been  drawn  up  embodying  the  results.  The  following 
table  gives  the  correction  in  the  case  of  (1)  the  ordinary  solid  stem  ther- 
mometers, and  (2)  the  German  pattern,  in  which  a  fine  capillary  is  enclosed 
in  an  outer  glass  tube.     In  the  table  t  is  the  temperature  as  shown  by 

^  The  traDsltion  temperature  of  MnCl^^AH^O,  viz.,  SS'^'OSO  0.,  is  another 
meful  fixed  temperatme.  *  ZeiUeh,  fur  Jfutrvmentenkunde  (1890),  z.  158. 
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'the  thennometer,  and  f  the  temperature  shown  by  an  auxiliary  thermo- 
meter, of  which  the  bulb  ib  on  a  level  with  the  mid  point  of  the  exposed 
'thread,  and  at  a  distance  of  10  cm.  from  it.  This  auxiliary  thermometer 
must  be  screened  from  the  direct  action  of  any  source  of  heat  used  to  heat 
the  vessel  in  which  the  main  thermometer  is  placed.  The  quantity  n  is 
the  length  of  the  exposed  thread  measured  in  1  degree  divisions  of  the 
thennometer.  The  correction,  when  the  temperature  of  the  thread  is 
below  that  of  the  bulb,  is  additive.  The  tables  are  for  thermometers  of 
Jena  glass  having  the  degree  intervals  from  '9  to  1*1  mm.  long. 
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66.  Reduction  of  the  Readings  of  Mercory  Thennometen  to  "Oie 
Hydrogen  or  Air  Scales. — ^As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  acalee 
of  mercury  thermometers,  made  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  do  not  agree, 
the  differences  amounting,  as  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  62,  to  nearly  a  tenth. 
of  a  degree  at  50**,  even  in  the  case  of  the  stemdard  glasses.  Whenever, 
therefore,  an  accuracy  of  a  tenth  of  a  degree  is  aimed  at,  it  is  airways 
advisable  to  express  all  temperature  measurements  on  the  scale  of  either 
the  hydrogen  or  the  air  thermometer.  For  all  temperatures  below  lOO* 
the  hydrogen  thermometer  is  taken  as  the  standard,  but  for  temperatureB 
above  lOO"*  it  is  usual  to  employ  either  the  nitrogen  or  the  air  scEde. 

In  Table  19  are  given  the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  to 
the  readings  of  thermometers  made*  of  the  standard  glasses  to  reduce  to 
either  the  hydrogen  or  the  air  scale. 

67.  Cluuiges  in  Zero  of  Mercurial  Thezmometers. — ^After  a  mercary 
thermometer  has  been  filled,  it  is  in  general  kept  for  some  time  before 
being  graduated,  so  that  the  bulb  may  in  a  measure  recover  from  the 
effects  of  the  extreme  heating  to  which  it  was  subjected  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  It  is,  however,  found  that  the  bulb  goes  on  slowly  con- 
tracting, as  indicated  by  a  gradual  rise  in  the  zero  reading,  for  many 
years.     This  slow  rise  of  the  zero  is  called  the  secular  rise. 

The  secular  rise  is  much  more  rapid  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures, 
and  hence  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  thermometer  after  filling,  and  before 
graduation,  at  a  temperature  of  about  300**  for  a  day  or  so,  and  then 
to  very  gradually  reduce  the  temperature.  This  annealing  process  has 
been  elaborated  at  the  Jena  Qlaas  Works,  where  in  certain  cases  the  glass 
is  cooled  at  a  regular  rate  from  465°  to  370**,  the  whole  operation  occu- 
pying four  weeks.  Glass  so  treated  is  found  remarkably  free  from  strain, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  "  fine  annealed." 

All  thermometers  ought  to  be  made  of  one  of  the  standard  glasaes. 
These  are  (1)  verre  dur,  as  used  by  the  French  thermometer  ma^»- 
Tonnelot ;  (2)  the  normal  thermometer  glass  made  at  Jena,  and  designated 
by  the  number  16'" ;  and  (3)  the  Jena  borosilicate  glass,  designated  59"'. 
The  Jena  glass,  16'",  is  the  most  commonly  met  with,  and  it  may  be 
known  by  tiiie  presence  of  a  thin  violet  line  near  the  surface. 

In  the  case  of  the  glasses  used  more  than  ten  years  ago  the  secular 
rise  was  very  considerable,  and  went  on  for  many  yeara  In  the  case  of 
the  French  verre  dur  and  the  Jena  glasses  (16'"  and  59'")  the  secular 
rise  is  comparatively  small,  amounting  to  about  0*04  in  four  years,  after 
which  time  the  rise  is  very  small.  The  secular  rise  can  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  case  of  thermometers  made  of  either  of  the  above  glasaes 
by  making  occasional  observations  of  zero,  and  then  assuming  tlokt  the 
rise  has  taken  place  at  a  uniform  rate  between  the  determinations. 

In  addition  to  the  secular  rise,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  recovery 
of  the  glass  from  a  state  of  strain  produced  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture of  the  thermometer,  there  are  other  and  more  troublesome  changes 
in  zero  produced  when  the  thermometer  is  heated  to  quite  moderate 
temperatures.     Thus  if  after  a  thermometer  has  been  kept  at  a  tempera- 
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of  zero  for  some  time  its  asero  ia  determined,  and  the  thermometer 

then  heated  to   100**  for  about  half-an-hoor,  and  as  soon  after  as 

;poaBible  the  zero  is  again  tested,  it  will  be  found  that  the  zero  is  now 

Xower  than  it  was  before  the  heating  to  100".     The  depression  obtained 

xji  this  way  by  heating  a  thermometer  to  100*"  and  then  immediately 

<ietermining  the  zero  is  called  the  depression  constant  of  the  thermometer. 

The  depression  constants  of  the  three  standard  thermometer  glasses  are 

shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Oka. 

Verre  dur  .... 
Jena  glass  (16^') 
Jena  glass  (5d"0 

Oil 
0-08 
0-03 

At  ordinary  room  temperatures  the  depression  takes  two  or  three 
days  to  die  out,  at  higher  temperatures  the  reooyery  is  more  rapid.  The 
time  the  heating  at  100*  has  to  be  continued  to  produce  the  full  depres- 
sion is  only  two  or  three  minutes  in  the  case  of  the  standard  glasses. 
With  ordinary  crystal  glass,  however,  it  requires  about  half-an-hour's 
heating  to  produce  the  full  depression,  which  may  amount  to  half  a 
degree.  The  fact  that  the  standard  glasses  reach  their  full  depression 
rapidly  makes  their  use  in  hypsometric  thermometers  advisable,  even 
if  there  were  not  other  reasons  for  their  employment  in  this  case. 

If  a  thermometer  is  maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  high  temperature 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  progressive  rise  in  the  zero.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  a  verre  dur  thermometer,  examined  by  Guillaume,  heating  to  200°  for 
about  six  hours  produced  a  rise  of  about  0^*4,  while  heating  for  thirty  hours 
to  370°  produced  a  rise  of  about  3°'l.  In  the  case  of  the  Jena  glasses 
Wiebe  found  that  heating  a  thermometer  of  16'"  to  300°  for  twenty  hours 
produced  a  rise  of  about  1°*6.  In  the  case  of  59'",  heating  to  300°  for 
thirty  hours  produced  a  rise  of  3°'9.  If,  however,  the  thermometer  had 
been  subjected  to  the  fine  annealing  process  referred  to  on  p.  182,  then 
the  rise  was  only  0°'2. 

The  rise  produced  by  prolonged  heating  to  high  temperatures  appears 
to  be  permanent^  and  further  exposure  to  a  slightly  lower  temperature 
produces  less  and  less  effect  as  the  period  of  the  heating  is  prolonged.  If 
a  thermometer  of  Jena  glass,  16"',  is  heated  to  300°  for  twenty>four  hours 
before  it  is  graduated,  then  for  temperatures  up  to,  say,  about  250°  the 
rise  produced  is  for  most  purposes  inappreciable. 

68.  the  Movable  Zero  Method  of  Using  a  Mercury  Thermometer. 
—The  phenomenon  of  the  depression  of  the  zero  of  mercury  in  glass 
thermometers  indicates  that  when  such  a  thermometer  is  heated,  even  to 
temperatures  below  100°,  then,  in  addition  to  the  reversible  expansion 
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which  disappears  when  the  bulb  is  cooled,  there  is  au  irrevendble    expan- 
aion  which  does  not  at  once  vanish  when  the  thermometer  is  cooled,  and 
which  produces  the  depression  of  the  zero.     This  irreversible  effect  intro- 
duces a  complication  when  we  come  to  consider  the  definition  of  tlie  scale 
of  the  mercury -in-glass  thermometer.    When  the  zero  of  the  thermozneter 
is  determined  immediately  after  the  boiling  point,  then,  since  it  is  fotuid 
that  the  irreversible  effect  persists  for  some  time,  the  fundamental  iotes-ral 
obtained  corresponds  to  the  reversible  effect  only.     Suppose,  no^r,  the 
fundamental  interval  is  divided  into  degrees  of  equal  volume,  the  sc^e, 
therefore,  corresponding  to  the  reversible  effect  only,  and  that  after   the 
thermometer  has  been  preserved  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  not  zniu^ 
above  zero  it  is  heated  to  50^  as  indicated  by  the  scale.     Now  the  tsem- 
perature  will  not  be  50^,  for,  in  the  first  place,  if  Z>  is  the  depresadon 
constant  of  the  thermometer  before  th^  thermometer  was  heated,  the  zjgto 
¥rill  have  risen  by  an  amount  Z>,  so  that  if  there  were  no  irreversible  effect 
produced  by  heating  to  50^  the  true  temperature  corresponding  to    the 
reading  60^  would  be  50^  -  D,     There  is,  however,  an  irreversible  expan- 
sion produced  by  the  heating  to  50^,  which  we  may  call  d,  and  on  this 
account  the  thermometer  will  read  too  low  by  an  amount  d,  so  that  tiie 
actual  temperature  corresponding  to  the  reading  50°  is  50°  ~  (Z>  —  d}. 
Now,  if  after  taking  the  reading  at  50°  we  had  immediately  plunged  the 
thermometer  into  melting  ice  and  determined  the  zero,  the  reading  ivoold 
have  been  D-d.    If,  ti^en,  we  apply  this  reading  as  a  correction  to  the 
reading  at  50°,  that  is,  take  the  zero  as  found  immediately  after  the  50'' 
reading  as  the  zero  corresponding  to  that  reading,  we  shall  have  allowed 
for  the  irreversible   expansion  of  the  glass.     This  method  of  referring 
every  reading  of  a  mercury  thermometer  to  a  special  zero  taken  immedi- 
ately after  the  reading  is  called  the  movable  zero  method  of  using  a 
thermometer. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  many  cases  it  would  be  impossible  to 
interrupt  a  series  of  temperature  measurements  to  take  a  zero  reading 
after  every  reading  of  the  thermometer.  With  a  view  of  overcoming  this 
difficulty  various  observers  have  made  determinations  of  the  depressions  at 
different  temperatures  for  thermometers  made  of  the  standard  glasses, 
and  have  drawn  up  tables  giving  these  depressions.  The  results  ob- 
tained have  not  been  very  concordant,  so  that  in  Table  18  the  means  of 
the  results  obtained  by  the  different  observers  are  given  ;  and  these  are 
probably  correct  to  one  or  two  hundredths  of  a  degree. 

In  order  to  use  the  tables  of  depression  of  zero  the  thermometer  to  he 
used  must  be  kept  at  zero  for  some  considerable  time  so  that  the  depres- 
sion produced  by  previous  heating  has  time  to  disappear,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  the  zero  becoming  constant.  Let  the  zero  reading  obtuned 
in  the  way  be  Z>.  Then  when  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  ^,  the 
temperature  having  been  kept  at  t  for  such  a  time  that  the  glass  has 
reached  the  permanent  condition  corresponding  to  this  temperature,  the 
trae  temperature  is  ^  -  (Z)  -  dt)y  where  di  is  the  depression  corresponding 
to  the  temperature  t  as  obtained  from  the  tables. 
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For  example,  suppose  that  the  thermometer  for  which  Fig.  70  gives 
the   oorrection  curve  after  being  kept  in  ice  for  two  or  three  days  reads 
+  0^*03,  and  when  placed  in  a  given  enclosure  reads  78^*32,  to  find  the 
temperature  of  the  enclosure.     From  the  correction  curve  we  have  that 
the  oorrection  at  78^-32  is  +0^-13.     If  the  thermometer  is  of  verre  dur 
the  depression  at  78^*32  is  0^*08,  that  is,  if  the  zero  had  been  determined 
imniediatelj  after  heating  to  78^*32  the  depression  would  have  been  0*08, 
and,    therefore,  the  zero  reading    +*03-*08  or   -  0^*05.      Hence  the 
correction  for  the  irreversible  e£fect  is   +  0^*05,  and  the  true  tempera- 
ture is 

78-32 +  013 +  0-06, 

or  78^'50  on  the  scale  of  the  verre  dur  thermometer.  To  reduce  the 
hydrogen  scale  a  correction  -  0*05  (see  Table  19)  has  to  be  applied,  so 
that  in  the  hydrogen  scale  the  temperature  was  78^*45. 

For  a  description  of  the  corrections  which  must  be  applied  and  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  if  attempts  are  made  to  read  temperatures 
with  mercury  thermometers  nearer  than  0^*01,  reference  must  be  made  to 
Gnillaume's  Traite  de  la  TTvermoiniti'ie  de  Precmon, 

69.  Measurement  of  the  DepresBion  in  a  Mercury  Thermometer. — 
Take. a  thermometer  graduated  in  tenths,  or  at  least  fifths,  of  a  degree 
and  keep  it  in  melting  ice  for  two  or  three  days  so  as  to  allow  any 
depression  existing  to  disappear.  The  thermometer  used  ought  not  to 
have  been  heated  above  the  ordinary  room  temperature  for  at  least  a 
week  before  the  experiment. 

Determine  the  zero  as  described  in  §  61,  and  then  heat  the 
thermometer  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  50*,  and  again  deter- 
mine the  zero  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  difference  between  the  zero 
now  found  and  that  obtained  before  the  heating  will  give  the  depression 
for  50". 

Next  place  the  thermometer  in  a  boiling  point  apparatus,  and  read 
the  boiling  point  every  minute  for  half-an-hour,  or  till  it  becomes 
constant  The  barometer  must  be  read  between  each  thermometer 
reading  to  make  certain  that  the  differences  obtained  are  not  due  to 
variations  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Having  applied,  if  necessary,  a 
correction  for  the  effects  of  variation  in  pressure,  draw  up  a  table 
showing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  thermometer  takes  up  its  final 
condition. 

Eemove  the  thermometer  from  the  steam,  and  as  soon  as  safe  plunge 
it  into  ioe  and  take  a  zero  reading.  The  difference  between  the  first 
zero  reading  and  the  one  obtained  after  heating  to  lOO"*  will  be  the 
depression  constant  of  the  thermometer. 

A  zero  reading  should  then  be  taken  every  day  for  a  few  days  to 
determine  how  long  the  thermometer  takes  to  recover  from  its  heating 
to  100\ 

To  a  near  approximation  the  depression  d^  at  any  temperature  /, 
below  100^,  may  be  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  depression 
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is  proportional  to  the  temperature  to  which  the  thermometer  has  been 
raised.     Thus 

^'""100' 

Resistance  and  thermoelectric  methods  of  measuring  temperature  are 
described  in  the  later  chapters,  where  the  electrical  phenomena  on  which 
they  depend  are  considered. 


CHAPTER  X 

EXPANSION  OF  SOLIDS  AND  LIQUIDS 

70.  Tilnear  EziiaiiBion. — If  the  distance  between  two  marks  on  a  solid 
\xMly  at  the  temperatnre  0^  is  L^y  and  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
to  t  the  length  between  the  marks  is  X|,  then,  so  long  as  ^  is  not  too 
great,  it  is  in  general  possible  to  express  L^  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

Lt^L^il+at  +  bfi) (1) 

where  a  and  b  are  constants.  If  the  range  of  temperature  t  is  small, 
then  the  term  in  t^  can  generally  be  neglected,  so  tiiat  the  increase  in 
length  is  directly  proportional  to  the  increase  in  temperature,  and  we 
have 

A-Z-oa+a^) (2) 

In    these  circumstances  it  is  usual  to  call  a  the  coefficient  of  linear 
expansion  of  the  solid. 

If  the  lengths  of  the  solid  at  two  temperatures  t^  and  t^  are  L^  and 


L^  then  we  have 


Hence  L,  J_±at,±bt^^ 

Li     1  +  at^  +  U^^ 

Since  a  is  small  and  h  even  smaller,  we  may  neglect  terms  in  a5,  cfi^  IJ^ 
and  higher  powers.     Thus 

L^-L,{l+a(t,-i,)  +  b(f,*-t,^)-a%{t^-t,)}.     .    .    (3) 

If  the  difference  of  temperature  {t^  - 1-^)  is  small,  this  reduces  to 

L,^L,{l-^a{t,-t,)} (4) 

Hence  if  L%  and  L^  are  the  lengths  measured  at  the  two  temperatures 
^2  and  t,,  we  can  from  this  expression  calculate  a. 

If  the  term  in  ^  in  the  expression  (1)  above  is  not  negligible,  then 
the  value   obtained  for  a  at  different  temperatures,  i.e.  for  different 

values  of  the  mean  temperature  (  *-    ^  j,  will  not  be  the  same,*  or,  in 
other   words,  the   coefficient  of  expansion   defined   by  (2)  above  will 

187 
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be  a  Tariable.  In  such  a  case  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  at  a 
temperature  t  is  defined  by  the  expression 

where  L  is  the  length  at  a  temperature  i^  and  Zr  +  3L  is  the  length  at  a 
temperature  i  +  U^  U  being  small. 

Leaving  out  of  account  methods  dependiug  on  the  use  of  levers,  which 
are  not  suitable  for  accurate  measurements,  methods  for  measuring  the 
coefficient  of  linear  expansion  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  one 
of  these  a  comparatively  long  piece  of  the  solid  (about  a  metre)  is  used, 
and  the  elongation  measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  or  a 
microscope  with  an  eye-piece  scale,  and  in  the  other  a  short  length  of 
2  or  3  centimetres  is  used,  and  the  elongation  is  measured  by  various 
devices  depending  on  the  interference  of  light. 

If  the  length  of  a  solid  at  a  temperature  ^  is  L,  and  when  the 
temperature  increases  by  A^  the  length  becomes  L  +  AL,  then  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  between  these  limits  of  temperature  is 

AL 
L.  At* 

This  shows  that  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  we  have  to 
measure  the  increase  of  length  AL,  the  rise  in  temperature  At,  and  the 
original  length  L.  As  all  these  quantities  appear  in  the  expression  to 
the  first  power,  we  ought  to  measure  them  aU  with  the  same  accuracy. 
Since  AL  is  small,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  measurement  consists 
in  determining  the  increase  in  length,  the  measurement  of  the  original 
length,  and  of  the  increase  in  temperature  being  in  general  much  less 
difficult. 

71.  Measorement  of  the  Linear  Expansion  of  a  Bod. — ^An  arrange- 
ment suitable  for  measuring  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  of  a 
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metal  rod  about  a  metre  long  is  shown  in  Fig.  76.  The  expansion  is 
read  by  means  of  two  reading  microscopes  which  are  clamped  at  a  fixed 
distance  apart,  the  expansion  being  read  off  on  eye-piece  scales  or  by 
means  of  a  micrometric  eye-piece.  In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  expansion,  it  is  essential  that  two  very  fine  lines  should 
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be  ruled  on  the  metal  rod  to  act  aa  fiducial  marks  between  which  the 

expansion   shall  be  measured.      To  give  a  snitable  surface  for  these 

marks^  lialf  the  thickness  of  the  rod  is  filed  away  for  a  short  distance 

at  either  end,  as  shown.     The  flat  surface  must  then  be  very  carefully 

polished,  first  with  fine  emery  paper,  and  finally  with  rouge.     While 

performing  the  final  stages  of  the  polishing,  it  is  essential  that  the 

robbing  should  take  place  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 

rod.       When  the  poli^iing  is  complete,  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

rod  niTut  be  ruled  on  the  polished  surface.     This  can  be  done  by  means 

of  a  pair  of  dividers,  one  leg  being  held  against  the  side  of  the  rod. 

This  longitudinal  line  need  not  be  very  fine,  but  may  be  made  so  as 

to  be  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye.     The  transyerse  Hue,  on  the  other 

hand,  must  be  so  fine  as  to  be  practically  invisible  except  with  a  lens. 

A  -very  sharp  needle  is  selected  by  examining  the  points  of  a  number 

of  needles  under  a  low  power  microscope,  and  then  a  transverse  line  is 

ruled  with  this  needle,  a  very  light  touch  being  employed.     A  small 

sqTiare  resting  against  the  side  of  the  rod  can  be  used  to  guide  the 

needle.     It  is  advisable  after  ruling  the  line,  and  before  moving  the 

square,  to  make  with  another  needle  a  somewhat  coarse  mark  as  a 

prolongation  of  either  end  of  the  fine  line.     This  coarse 

mark  vrill  be  found  of  great  assistance  when  adjusting 

the  apparatus. 

Anotjier  way  of  making  a  suitable  mark  is  to  file 
a  notch  at  each  end  of  the  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  77,  and 
then  solder  a  very  fine  metallic  wire  across  the  notch. 
The  vnre  ought  to  have  a  diameter  of  about  *05  mm.,  Fig.  77. 

and  is  preferably  of  platinum,  as  it  does  not  then  corrode. 
In  the  absence  of  sufficiently  fine  wire  a  fine  thread  of  glass  may  be  used, 
but  the  attachment  presents  some  difficulty.  If  the  rod  is  not  going 
to  be  heated  above  a  temperature  of  100**,  a  little  melted  shellac  does 
fairly  well  When  making  the  measurements,  one  of  the  edges  of  the 
wires  is  used  as  the  mark. 

The  rod  is  enclosed,  except  for  about  2  centimetres  at  either  end,  in 
a  metal  tube  about  6  centimetres  in  diameter.  At  one  end  a  (Fig.  76) 
the  rod  passes  through  a  cork  which  fits  tightly ;  at  the  other  end  it 
passes  through  a  short  tube  soldered  to  the  disc  which  closes  the  end  of 
the  jacket.  The  joint  between  the  tube  and  the  rod  is  made  water-tight 
by  slipping  a  short  length  of  india-rubber  tubing  over  the  rod  and  the 
projecting  tube.  This  joint  will  allow  of  the  free  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  rod  as  the  temperature  is  changed. 

A  thermometer  passes  through  a  small  hole  at  either  end,  and  is  held 
in  place  by  a  small  cork.  Two  side  tubes  o  and  n  allow  of  a  stream  of 
steam  or  cold  water  being  passed  through  the  jacket.  A  rubber  tube 
from  one  of  these  leads  to  a  sink,  while  the  other  is  connected  to  a 
T-piece  f.  The  other  arms  of  this  T-piece  are  connected  to  the  water 
supply  and  a  can  in  which  water  can  be  boiled  respectively.  By  clamping 
one  or  other  of  these  tubes,  water  or  steam  may  be  passed  in  succession 
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through  the  jacket,  and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  can  be  made 
without  disturbing  the  jacket  and  the  rod.  A  small  vertical  tube  e 
having  a  rubber  tube  attached  which  can  be  closed  by  means  of  a  pincb- 
cock  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  jacket.  This  tube  allows  of  the  escape 
of  the  air  when  filling  the  jacket  with  water.  The  jacket  is  supported  on 
two  v's  at  such  a  height  that  the  microscopes  can  be  focused  on  tbe 
marks  on  the  rod. 

To  perform  the  experiment  the  two  microscopes  are  clamped  firmly 
down  on  a  steady  table,  or  preferably  on  a  stone  or  slate  shelf,  and 
the  rod  is  adjusted  so  that  the  transverse  marks  are  in  focus  and  the 
longitudinal  mark  is  near  the  centre  of  the  field. 

The  microscopes  must  be  so  adjusted  that  when  the  rod  is  cold  tbe 
transverse  marks  on  the  rod  are  near  the  ends  of  the  scales  nearest  to  the 
centre  of  the  rod,  otherwise  when  the  rod  is  heated  it  may  expand  so 
much  that  the  marks  would  go  out  of  the  field  of  view.  Of  course  if 
either  of  the  microscopes  can  be  moved  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rod 
by  a  sufficiently  fine  micrometer  screw  this  adjustment  is  of  little  or 
no  importance. 

Water  is  passed  through  the  jacket  till  the  readings  of  the  thermo- 
meters become  constant,  when  the  reading  on  the  two  microfico|^>e  scales 
are  taken,  as  well  as  the  readings  of  the  thermometers.  Tbe  vrater 
is  then  run  out  and  steam  passed  through  the  jacket  till  again  the 
temperature  is  constant.  If,  owing  to  the  expansion,  the  mark  at  the 
end  B  is  beyond  the  scale,  the  jacket  and  rod  must  be  moved  through  the 
v's  till  the  mark  comes  into  view  again.  The  readings  of  the  microscopes 
and  thermometers  are  then  taken.  Cold  water  is  again  passed  through 
the  jacket,  and  the  readings  at  the  low  temperature  repeated.  The  two 
sets  of  readings  at  the  low  temperature  ought  to  agree.  If  they  do  not 
the  microscopes  have  probably  been  moved,  and  the  whole  set  of  readings 
must  be  repeated. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  a  number  of  readings  of  the  microscopes  at 
each  temperature,  and,  to  prevent  being  biased  by  the  readings  already 
taken,  to  ^move  the  rod  longitudinally  in  the  v's  between  each  reading. 
In  this  way  the  readings  of  the  microscope  scales  will  be  different^  but  if 
the  scales  both  read  in  the  same  direction  the  sum  of  the  two  readings 
ought  to  be  constant. 

The  values  of  the  scale  divisions  of  the  micrometer  scales  of  the 
microscopes  must  be  determined  by  means  of  a  fine  scale  ruled  on  glass, 
on  which  each  microscope  is  focused  in  turn. 

To  determine  the  distance  between  the  two  marks  on  the  rod  a 
divided  metre  scale  can  be  supported  in  place  of  the  rod,  and  the  readings 
on  the  microscope  scales  obtained  between  any  two  of  the  divisions  of  the 
scale.  Then  from  the  readings  of  the  microscopes  corresponding  to  the 
marks  on  the  rod  the  distance  between  these  marks  can  be  immediately 
determined. 

If  the  material  of  which  the  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  is  to  be 
measured  is  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  then  it  wOl  be  possible  to  obtain  a  very 
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Sairlj  aocarate  measare  by  alternately  passing  cold  water  and  steam  through 
the  tnbe  itself,  the  outside  of  the  tube,  except  near  the  ends  where  the 
marks  are  made,  being  wrapped  round  by  some  non-conductor  of  heati 
such  as  felt  or  cotton  wool 

72.  Cnbical  £xi»iisioiL  —  Suppose  that  the  volume  of  a  body  at 
0°  C.  is  Fq,  then  the  volume  F,  at  a  temperature  t  is  given  by  an 
expresaion  of  the  form 

P>ro(l  +  a«  +  6««) (1) 

where  a  and  h  are  constants.     Some  experimenters  have  expressed  their 
resolta  by  a  formula  involving  the  cube  of  ty  such  as 

F;-Fi(l+a<  +  &<«  +  c<«), 

but  it  has  been  found  that  a  formula  involving  only  the  first  and  second 
powers  of  t  is  sufficient  to  express  the  {results  given  by  experiment  to 
an  accuracy  as  great  as  that  of  the  measurements,  and  hence  it  is 
unnecessary  to  include  the  term  in  t^. 

If  p^  and  /3|  are  the  density  of  the  substance  at  0^  and  t  respectively, 

then  pJpq  =  ^V  F,  =  1/(1  +  a<  +  hf^). 

Now  in  general  ofi  and  h  are  of  about  the  same  magnitude,  and  so  long  as 
/  is  not  very  great  we  may  neglect  all  terms  involving  higher  powers  of 
a  and  6,  such  as  a",  ah,  b^,  Ac,  Hence,  1/(1  +  flrf  +  bt^)  =  1  -  a^  -  (ft  -  a*)<^, 
so  that 

p,.p,{l-at-{h-a^)fi) (2) 

If  we  are  given  the  volume  F^  at  a  temperature  t  and  require  to  find  the 
Tolume  at  a  temperature  f  we  have 


Hence 


F,-Fo(l+flrf  +  60 
F^-Fo(H-a^'  +  ftn. 


''        '1  +at  +  W 


=  F,  (1  +  n^  +  ht'^){\  -ai'-ht^ 
^V,{l-{-a{f-'i)-^h{t'^-t^)-a^t(t'-t)}     .     .    (3) 

if  an  before  we  neglect  terms  involving  higher  powers  than  a^  and  b. 

If  we  define  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  any  two 
temperatures  t  and  f  as  the  change  of  volume  per  degree  of  unit  volume 
of  the  body  cU  the  Imoer  temperature  t,  or  in  symbols  as 

Vr-V, 
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we  get  from  (3)  that  the  mean  coefficient  of  ezpansioii 

-a+6(^'  +  0 (4) 

if  a  and  h  are  small. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  define  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion 
between  t  and  f  as  the  change  in  volume  per  degree  of  unit  Tolnme 
of  the  body  at  0^  C,  or  in  symbols  as 

we  have  that  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  P'  is  given  by 

Hence  we  see  that  when  a  and  2»  are  so  small  that  the  squares  and  higher 
powers  of  these  quantities  can  be  neglected,  the  value  of  the  mean 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  the  same  whichever  of  these  definitions  we 
employ. 

The  true  coefficient  of  expansion  at  any  given  temperature  t  is  the 
rate  at  which  the  volume  varies  at  that  temperature  per  unit  volume,  or, 
if  we  like,  is  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion  between  two  temperatures 
taken  one  on  either  side  of  t,  and  so  near  t  that  the  expansion  does  not 
change  appreciably  over  the  range  of  temperature  considered.  Thus  the 
true  coefficient  of  expansion  at  t  is  obtained  by  making  If  coincide  with 
t  in  the  above  expressions  for  j8,  and  we  thus  obtain  that  the  true 
coefficient  of  expansion  at  t  is 

a  +  2W (5) 

We  may  also  obtain  this  expression  by  noting  that  by  definition  the  true 
coefficient  of  expansion  is 

J,    ^ 
Fo      dt 

which  from  (1)  is  a+  2ftt 

In  the  case  of  liquids  and  solids,  a  and  h  are  so  small  that  the 
approximations  we  have  made  above  are  sufficiently  close.  In  the  case 
of  gases,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  therefore  to  prevent  confusion 
we  shall  for  gases  always  adopt  the  definition  of  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  in  terms  of  the  volume  at  0°  C,  that  is,  in  symbols 

ft-  ^^-^' 

P    v^f-ty 
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Xn  the  case  of  an  iBotropic  solid,  if  the  length  B,tt  la  L^  and  that  at 


O**  Lti^  -we  have 


'o» 


a.  .  b 


^'yv. 


-l+-.+  -3^  + 


(6) 


r 


A 


The  determination  of  the  absolute  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  a 
liquid  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  solved  by  means  of  elaborate  ezperi- 
laenta^  such  as  those  of  Regnault,  by  the  method  of  balancing  columns. 
We  can,  however,  measure  the  relative  expansion  of  a  liquid 
axul    a  solid  containing  vessel,   and  then,   if  we  know  the 
absolute  expansion  of  the  solid,  we  can  at  once  deduce  the 
absolute  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  liquid.      To  obtain 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  envelope,  we  may  make 
uae  of  the  fact  that  the  expansion  of  mercury  and  of  water 
have  been  determined  with  great  accuracy.     Thus  an  experi- 
mental   determination    of    the  value  of  the  coefficients  of 
apparent  expansion  of  mercury  or  water  when  enclosed  in 
this    envelope    will  allow  us   to    deduce  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  envelope. 

The  methods  generally  employed  for  measuring  the 
apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid  are  (1)  the  weight  thermo- 
meter, (2)  ^e  volume  dilatometer,  and  (3)  the  hydrostatic 
balance. 

73.  The  Weii^t  Thennometer  or  Dilatometer. — The 
simplest  form  of  weight  thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  78. 
It  oonsLsts  of  a  glass  bulb  with  a  capillary  neck,  the  neck 
being  generally  bent  round  as  shown.  The  dilatometer 
having  been  weighed  is  filled  with  the  liquid  at  a  tem- 
perature /j,  and  agun  weighed.  The  difference  in  the  weights  gives  the 
weight  w  of  the  contained  liquid.  The  dilatometer  is  then  heated  to  t^, 
some  of  the  liquid  escaping.  By  again  weighing,  the  weight  to^  of  liquid 
which  fills  the  dilatometer  at  t^  is  obtained. 

II  v^  p^  and  v^  p^  are  the  volumes  of  unit  mass  and  density  respec- 
tively of  the  liquid  at  the  two  temperatures,  and  a  is  the  true  coefficient 
of  expansion  of  the  liquid,  we  have  by  definition 


U 


Fro.  78. 


(1) 


If  Fj  and  V^  are  the  volumes  of  the  dilatometer  at  the  temperatures  ty^ 
and  i^  and  p  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of 
which  the  dilatometer  is  constructed,  then 


Now 


Wj-FiPi  and  tr.^  =  F^ /} J. 
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Substituting  this  value  for  v^/v^  in  (1),  we  get 


(2) 


If  (2  is  the  weight  of  liquid  which  escapes  at  the  higher  temperature,  so 
that  t^i  -  t0g  =  d^  then  (2)  may  be  written 


.    (3) 


a  form  sometimes  convenient. 

Thus  if  either  a  or  )3  is  known,  the  other  can  immediately  be  cal- 
culated. The  coefiBcients  of  expansion  of  water  and  mercury  can  be 
obtained  from  Table  20,  so  that  for  these  liquids  a  is  known,  and  fi 
can  therefore  be  calculated. 

The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  the  standard  thermometer  glasses  have 
been  measured  with  considerable  care,  and  thus  if  a  dilatometer  is  con- 
structed of  either  of  these  glasses  the  value  of  j3  is  known,  and  the 
experiment  with  mercury  or  water  can  be  omitted. 

The  following  are  the  values  ^  of  the  coefficients  of  cubical  expansion, 
that  is,  the  coefficients  P  and  )3'  in  the  equation 


lOV 

lOV 

Verre  dur 

Jena  (16'")      .     .    .    . 
Jena(59'")      .... 

2225-2 
2316-7 
1703-9 

1-083 
1-071 
0-746 

In  the  expression  (2)  the  factor  wjw^  is  often  very  nearly  unity.  If 
we  assume  that  it  is  so  nearly  unity  that  we  may  put  it  equal  to  1,  theu 
(2)  reduces  to 

„-/3=_J_!£ij:3 (-, 


h-h 


tZ?.> 


This  simplified  formula  must,  however,  never  be  used  unless  we  have 
satisfied  ourselves  by  actual  calculation  that  the  assumption  is  justified. 

1  Thiesen,  Scbeel,  and  Sell,  ZeU,  far  In^rumentenkunde  (1896),  xvi.  p.  64^ 


9f 
9» 


it 
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The  magnitude  of  the  error  which  may  be  caused  by  this  assumption 
La  shown  in  the  follonving  example  : — 

Weight  of  dilatometer  empty  .   »   3*0510  grams. 

full  of  mercury  at  29**  C. «  76-0747 

„    98°  C.  =  75-2925 

Then  ^8  =  -0001569  + 1-018  a. 

Taking  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  between  29°  and  98°  as 
-0001818  we  get 

a  =  -00002446. 

If,  however,  we  had  put  the  coefficient  of  a  as  unity,  we  should  obtain 

a  =  -0000249, 

and  hence  have  produced  an  error  of  about  2  per  cent. 

74.  Measurement  of  the  Cubical  Expansion  of  Glass  with  a  Simple 

Poim  of  Weight  Dilatometer. — Take  a  piece  of  glass  tube  having  a  bore 

of  about  a  centimetre  and  close  one  end,  carefully  removing  any  blob  of 

glass  produced,  so  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  the  same  at  the  end 

as  at  the  sides.     Then  about  5  centimetres  from  the  closed  end  heat 

the  glass  in  the  blowpipe  flame.    During  the  heating 

keep  the  glass  in  continuous  rotation,  but  do  not 

draw  the  tube  out.    In  this  way  the  glass  will  become 

thickened  at  the  point  heated.      When  the  bore 

has  been  reduced  to  about  half,  remove  the  glass 

from  the  flame,  and  then  slowly  draw  out  the  heated 

portion  till  the  capillary  has  a  bore  of  about  a 

millimetre.     In  this  way  the  walls  of  the  capillary 

will  be  almost  as  thick  as  the  rest  of  the  bulb,  and 

by  gently  heating  in  a  small  flame  the  capillary  can 

easUy  be  bent  into  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  78. 

Having  carefully  cleaned  the  outside  of  the  bulb, 
weigh  it. 

The  bulb  has  now  to  be  filled  with  dean  mercury. 
This  operation  ia  one  of  some  little  difficulty.  The 
bulb  is  supported,  as  shown  in  Fig.  79,  being  sus- 
pended from  a  retort  stand  by  some  copper  wire,  the 
dand  itself  being  placed  in  a  mercwiy  tray  to 
catck  the  mercury  in  case  the  brdb  breaks.  The 
mercury  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  end  of  the  capillary 
dipping  below  the  surface.  The  bulb  and  the  mercury  are  gently 
heated  with  a  Bunsen  flame,  expelling  some  of  the  air.  On  allow- 
ing the  bulb  to  cool  some  of  the  mercury  will  be  driven  back  into  the 
bulb.  The  whole  of  the  dilatometer,  together  with  the  mercury  in  the 
crucible,  must  then  be  heated  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  mercury,  and 
Dearly  the  whole  of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  allowed  to  boil  away.  On 
removing  the  flame  the  mercuiy  vapour  will  condense,  and  the  mercury 


Fig.  79. 
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will  be  driTQn  over  into  the  bulb.  It  is  most  important  tli&t  tk 
mercury  in  the  crucible  aliould  be  kept  hot,  otiierwise  when  the  mercoiv 
commences  to  pass  over  into  the  bulb  tbe  glass  will  be  cracked  owing  I:- 
the  cooling  produced  hj  the  cold  mercury. '  When  the  mercury  is  quit; 
cold,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  there  is  a  Bmall  bubble  of  air  \ti\. 
By  shaking  the  dilatometer  this  bubble  should  be  made  to  move  a»  far  np 
the  capillary  as  possible.  Then  placing  the  end  of  the  capillary  belon 
the  surface  of  the  mercury,  gently  heat  the  bulb  so  as  to  drive  the  bobbW 
out  of  the  capillary. 

Next  suspend  the  dilatometer  ao  that  the  bulb  and  as  much  of  the 
neck  as  possible  is  immersed  In  water  at  a  temperature  a  degree  m-  w 
above  that  of  the  ur  of  the  laboratory,  the  end  of  the  capillary  etOl 
dipping  below  the  anrface  of  the  mercury  in  the  crucible.     An  arrange- 
ment for  supporting  the  dilatometer  is  shown  ic 
Fig.  80.     The  cork  is  split,  and  fits  tightly  into 
a  hole   in  the  wooden  croea-bar  b.      Keep  the 
water  stirred,  and  allow  the  dilatometer  to  remain 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     Then    read 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  remove  the 
dilatometer  from  the  water  and  from  the  mercury 
in  the  crucible.      Carefully  dry  the  dilatometn 
and  weigh.     While  drying  the  dilatometer  and 
transferring   it  to  the  balance  case   be  careful 
not  to  warm  it,  otlierwise  some  of  the  mercury 
will  be  expelled  owing  to  expansion.     It  waa  for 
Fifl.  80.  this  reason  that  the    temperature  of  the    water 

was  taken  slightly  above  that  of  ^le  air. 
The  dilatometer  must  uow  be  suspended  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  vatw 
80  that  it  is  entirety  immersed,  capillary  and  all,  and  the  water  kept  boil- 
ing for  at  least  twenty  minutes.     The  temperature  having  been  read, 
remove  the  dilatometer,  dry,  and  again  weigh. 

As  a  check  on  the  weighings  transfer  the  mercury  which  has  escaped 
into  ^B  beaker  in  which  the  dilatomel«r  has  been  heated  to  a  w&ich 
glass,  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  this  mercury  ou^t  to  be  equal  to  tlie 
difference  in  the  weights  of  the  dilatometer. 

If  the  only  delicate  balance  available  will  not  carry  the  weight  of  the 
full  dilatometer,  then  weigh  the  dilatometer  empty  and  full  at  the  lower 
temperature  on  a  less  sensitive  balance  which  will  carry  this  load,  and 
thus  obtain  the  quantity  tfj.  Then  weigh  the  globule  of  mercury  which 
escapes  when  the  dilatometer  is  heated  to  100°  on  the  sensitive  balance, 
and  thus  obtain  d.  By  this  method  of  procedure  the  quantities  u^  and 
d,  which  enter  into  the  expression  for  calculating  tbe  coefficient  of  expan- 
Bion  of  the  glass,  can  be  determined  with  about  the  same  percentage 
accuracy;  wMle  if  the  lees  sensitive  balance  had  been  used  to  weigh 
the  dilatometer  at  both  temperatures,  and  the  quantity  d  deduced 
from  the  difference  of  the  weighings,  this  quantity  would  not  be  known 
with  anytbine  like  the  same  percentage  accuracy  aa  is  tHy 
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By  taking  tho  lower  temperature,  when  part  of  the  capillary  has  to 

roject  outside  the  bath  in  which  the  dilatometer  is  immersed,  nearly 

qiuJ  to  the  room  temperature,  the  error  produced  on  account  of  the 

emper&ture  of  the  mercury  in  the  capillary  not  being  the  same  as  that 

ti  the  bulb  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.     It  is,  however,  sometimes  neces- 

aiy  to  TTork  with  the  lower  temperature  differing  from  that  of  the  room. 

Por  instance,  it  may  be  desired  to  measure  the  mean  coefficient  of  cubical 

expansion  of  a  liquid  between  0*  and  100*.     In  such  a  case  it  is  evident 

diat  it  -will  be  impossible  to  weigh  the  bulb  when  it  has  been  filled  at  0*, 

since  wlien  it  is  warmed  up  in  the  balance  case  some  of  the  liquid  would 

escape.      It  is,  therefore,  best,  having  filled  the  dilatometer,  to  pack  it 

round  ^th  melting  ice,  leaving  as  little  of  the  capillary  projecting  as 

possible,  and  allow  the  end  of  the  capillary  to  dip  below  the  surface  of 

some  of  the  liquid  contained  in  a  small  crucible.     When  the  bulb  has 

taken  xip  the  temperature,  the  crucible  is  removed  and  weighed.     The 

end  of  the  capillary  having  been  again  dipped  in  the  liquid  in  the  weighed 

crucible,    the  bulb  of  the  dilatometer  is  placed  in  boiling 

water.       When  the  temperature  has  had  time  to   become 

steady,  the  crucible  is  removed  and  again  weighed.     The 

difference  in  the  weights  of  the  crucible  gives  the  quantity  d. 

The  dilatometer  is  then  removed  from  the  boiling  water,  and 

when  it  has  cooled,  the  capillary  in  this  case  no  longer  dipping 

below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  dilatometer  is  weighed, 

and  from  this  weighing,  and  that  of  the  dilatometer  empty, 

the  quantity  w^  is  deduced.     Then  w^  ^w^-^d. 

Having  measured  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion 
of  the  glass,  the  weight  dilatometer  may  be  used  to  measure 
the  true  coefficient  of  expansion  of  any  other  liquid.  The 
procedure  to  be  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  described  above> 
and  then  since  we  now  know  ^,  equations  (2)  or  (3)  of  the 
last  section  will  allow  of  our  calculating  a. 

75.  Measurement  of  the  Coefficient  of  Ezpanaion  of  a 
Liquid  with  the  Volume  Dilatometer. — ^A  simple  form  of 
volume  dilatometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  81.  It  consists  of  a 
bulb  A,  with  a  capillary  stem  bc,  on  which  a  scale  has  been 
etched.  When  using  the  instrument  to  measure  the  expansion 
of  volatile  liquids,  and  also  for  keeping  out  dust  when  the 
instrument  is  not  in  use,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  tap  d 
at  the  top.  There  also  ought  to  be  a  small  auxiliary  bulb  at  o.  This 
form  of  dilatometer  suffers  from  the  same  objections  as  the  form  of  weight 
thermometer  shown  in  Fig.  78,  in  that  it  is  difficult  to  fill  and  clean, 
but  to  a  somewhat  smaller  degree.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  capillary 
is  straight^  it  is  possible  to  fill  the  bulb  by  means  of  a  tube  drawn 
down  to  a  fine  capillary  and  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  36,  also 
since  the  dilatometer  can  be  plunged  into  a  water  bath  till  only  a  few 
millimetres  of  the  liquid  column  project  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  correction  for  cool  column  can  be  rendered  practically  negligible. 


Fig.  81. 
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In  order  to  reduce  the  measorements  with  the  volume  dilatometer  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  volume  of  the  bulb  up  to  the  zero  graduation  of' 
the  scale,  and  also  the  volume  of  the  capiUary  from  the  zero  of  the 
graduations  up  to  any  division.  These  quantities  can  be  determined  hj 
means  of  mercury.  First  the  weight  to  of  the  dilatometer  when  empty  is 
determined,  then  the  weight  Wx  when  filled  with  mercury  up  to  a  point 
(x)  near  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  temperature  being  that  of  melting  ioa 
Then  the  volume  up  to  the  division  x  at  0*  C.  is  given  by 

Wx  -  w 

AT' 

where  A,,  is  the  density  of  mercury  at  0*. 

Next  some  of  the  mercury  is  removed  till,  when  the  whole  is  at  a 
temperature  of  melting  ice,  the  end  of  the  mercury  column  is  near  the 
zero  of  the  scale,  say  at  the  division  y,  and  let  the  weight  be  Wy.  Then 
the  volume  up  to  the  j/  division  is 

Wp  -w 

and  the  volume  of  one  division  of  the  scale  is 

Wx-Wy  . 

(*-yA ^'^ 

Hence  the  volume  up  to  the  zero  ia 

We  have,  in  the  above,  supposed  that  the  bore  of  the  capillary  is 
cylindrical.  This  must  always  be  tested  by  measuring  the  length  of  a 
thread  of  mercury  when  it  occupies  different  parts  of  the  scale.  If  the 
length  varies  from  one  part  of  the  scale  to  another,  indicating  that  the 
bore  is  irregular,  then  the  scale  will  have  to  be  calibrated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  tube  of  a  thermometer,  and  a  table  of  corrections  prepared,  by 
means  of  which  the  volume  from  the  zero  up  to  any  division  can  be 
obtained. 

To  determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  glass,  an  experim^t 
must  be  performed  with  mercury. 

Let  the  volume,  as  read  off  on  the  scale,  at  a  temperature  i^  be  F,, 
and  the  volume  at  a  temperature  t,  be  Kg.  Then  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  at  t^  is  ¥^{1  +)3(e,-^)},  where  j8  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  ex- 
pansion of  the  liquid. 

The  volume  occupied  in  the  dilatometer  is  apparently  V^  but  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  the  glass  this  volume  is  really  F,{1  +  a(t,  - 1^}^  where 
a  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass. 
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Hence  the  increase  in  Tolume  of  the  liquid  is 

and  this  most  be  eqoal  to  ViP{t^  -  ^). 


199 


(3) 


r\ 


Thus  knowing  j9,  in  the  case  of  mercury,  we  can  calculate  a,  and 
then  in  the  case  of  any  other  liquid  we  can  use  this  value  lof  a  to  calculate 
th.e  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

The  form  of  Tolume  dilatometer  shown  in  Fig.  81,  but  without  the  tap, 
can  easily  be  made  by  the  student^  the  stem  being  formed  by  a  piece  of 
wide  bore  thermometer  tube.  In  the  absence  of  a  tap,  the  top  can  be 
closed  by  about  a  centimetre  of  rubber  tube 
and  a  small  piece  of  glass  rod.  The  gradua- 
tions on  the  stem  can  be  made  by  the  method 
described  in  the  Appendix. 

If   an  air-pump  is  available,   then  the 
arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  82  will  be  found 
to  save  an  enormous  amount  of  time.     It 
consists  of  a  small  bottle  with  a  weU-fitting 
india-rubber  cork.    This  cork  is  pierced  by 
two    holes.      The    dilatometer  stem  passes 
through  one^  and  a  piece  of  bent  glass  tube 
through  the  other.     The  liquid  is  placed  in 
the  bottle^  and  the  bent  tube  is  connected  by 
means  of  a  length  of  thick-walled    rubber 
tube  to   the  air-pump.     To  fill  the  dilato- 
meter the  pump  is  worked,  and  the  bulb  of 
the  dilatometer  is    heated  with  a  Bunsen 
flame  to  drive  off  any  moisture.     On  ad- 
mitting air  from  the  pump  the  liquid  is  driven  into  the  bulb.      By 
admitting  the  air  very  slowly,  and  when  enough  liquid  has  entered  to 
fiU  the  dilatometer  up  to  the  required  height  in  the  capillary,  raising  the 
dilatometer  through  the  cork,  ^e  advent  of  any  further  liquid  can  be 
prevented. 

If  the  dilatometer  is  fitted  with  a  tap,  then  the  cork  must  be  split  on 
one  side. 

Having  wdghed  the  dilatometer  empty,  fill  it  with  mercury  up  to  a 
little  above  the  top  graduation,  and  place  it  in  melting  ice  prepared  as 
described  in  §  61.  When  the  temperature  has  become  stationary,  read  the 
position  of  the  top  of  the  mercury  column,  and  then  again  weigh.  Next 
heat  the  dilatometer  so  that  some  of  the  mercury  escapes,  and  hence  when 
the  instrument  jb  placed  in  ice  the  mercury  meniscus  ia  near  the  bottom 
of  the  scale.     When  the  temperature  is  again  0^,  read  the  position  of  the 


Fig.  8& 
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meniscus,  and  again  weigh  the  dilatometer.  From  the  readings  and  weigh- 
ings  calculate  the  volume  up  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  and  the  irolume  of 
one  division  of  the  capillary. 

The  dilatometer  being  placed  in  steam  read  the  position  of  the 
meniscus,  also  the  barometer.  Having  calculated  the  temperature  of  the 
steam  from  the  barometer  reading  in  the  manner  described  in  §  60, 
calculate  by  (3)  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass. 

To  remove  the  mercury,  replace  the  dilatometer  in  the  filler  (Fig.  82), 
and  produce  as  good  a  vacuum  as  possible.  If  the  mercury  does  not  flow 
out,  gently  heat  the  bulb. 

The  procedure  when  measuring  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  above,  namely,  the  bulb  is  filled  so  that  at  0^  the 
meniscus  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  The  position  of  the  menisciis 
is  then  read  off  when  the  instrument  is  maintained  at  different  tempera^ 
tnreSi  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion  calculated  by  (3). 

76.  The  Hydrostatic  Balance  Method  of  Measnring  the  Ooefieient 
of  Expansion  of  a  Lianid. — This  method  consists  in  determining  the  loss 
of  weight  of  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  solid,  when  immersed  in  the  liquid 
at  different  temperatures.  It  is  only  applicable  when  a  comparativelT 
large  volume  of  the  liquid  is  available.  In  order  to  obtain  the  absolute 
expansion  of  the  liquid,  we  require  to  know  the  coefficient  of  eabical 
expansion  of  the  solid  used.  This  solid  generally  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
piece  of  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  ends,  with  a  small  hook  formed  at  one 
end  for  ^e  attachment  of  the  suspending  wire.  A  little  mercury  inside 
the  glass  serves  to  ensure  its  sinking. 

To  determine  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  an  experiment  can  be  made 
with  a  liquid  of  known  coefficient  of  expansion.  Since  mercury  cannot 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  great  density,  water  must  be 
employed.  The  expansion  of  the  glass  can  also  be  measured  by  the 
method  of  the  weight  thermometer,  after  which  the  neck  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  fused  off  so  that  the  bulb  forms  the  sinker. 

Let  Vj^  be  the  volume  of  the  sinker  at  a  temperature  tj  and  F,  the 
volume  at  t^  these  volumes  being  obtained  by  weighing  in  water,  the 
formula  used  being 


^1 


w'  -  10" 


where  v/  is  the  weight  of  the  sinker  in  air,  and  w"  its  weight  when 
immersed  in  water  at  a  temperatare  ^,  A.  is  the  density  of  the  water  aa 
given  in  Table  6,  and  o-  is  the  density  of  the  air  (see  §  30). 

Then  V,~Vi{l+P(.ti-ii)). 


where  P  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  glass. 

If  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  sinker  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  at 
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temperatures  f^  and  fj  ^  ^i  ^^^  ^^2  respectively,  then  the  coefficient  of 
cubical  expansion  of  the  liquid  between  these  temperatures  is  given  by 
formiilae  (2)  and  (3)  on  p.  194. 

The  sinker  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  (diameter 

about  "OOi  cm.),  the  upper  end  of  the  wire  being  attached  to  the  pan  of 

a  balance,  which  must  be  one  in  which  theie  are  no  pan  arrestors.    A  hole 

must  be  bored  through  the  base  of  the  balance  to  allow  of  the  passage 

of  tbe  wire,  and  the  wire  ought  to  be  at  least  40  cm.  long,  so  Uiat  the 

heated  liquid  is  not  near  the  balance.     For  this  reason  also  it  is  as 

'well  to  allow  the  wire  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  in  the  table  which 

carries  the  balance,  the  liquid  being  supported  on  a  stand  under  the  table. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  wire  to  be  of  platinum.     Only 

the  portion  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  for  about  10  cm.  above 

the  surface  need  be  of  this  metal ;  the  rest  can  be  of  fine  copper  wire. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  disturbance  produced  by  capillarity  where  the 
^wire  cuts  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  the  surface 
of  the  platinum  wire  should  be  treated  as  described  on  p.  83. 

Having  suspended  the  sinker,  obtain  its  weight  in  air.  Next  im- 
merse the  sinker  in  the  liquid,  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  being 
packed  round  with  non-conducting  material,  so  that  the  rate  of  loss  of 
heat  is  smalL  The  liquid  must  be  well  stirred  just  before  an  observa- 
tion, and  then,  when  the  currents  set  up  by  the  stirring  have  subsided, 
the  balance  must  be  read,  as  well  as  a  thermometer  in  the  liquid.  The 
bulb  of  tlus  thermometer  must  be  placed  as  near  the  sinker  as  possible. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding air,  it  is  as  well  to  adjust  the  weights  so  that  the  pointer  is 
slightly  deflected  towards  the  side  indicating  that  the  sinker  is  too 
heavy.  As  the  liqidd  cools  its  density  will  increase,  and  the  loss  of 
weight  of  the  sinker  therefore  will  also  increase,  and  so  the  balance  will 
gradually  come  to  its  zero  position.  When  the  pointer  passes  the  zero, 
read  the  thermometer,  and  take  this  reading  as  giving  the  temperature 
corresponding  to  the  weights  in  the  balance  pan. 

77.  Detonninatioii  of  the  Goefficient  of  Apparent  Expansion  of 
Mercury  in  Glass  by  means  of  a  Thermometer. — A  method  of  obtaining 
the  mean  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  {e)  of  mercury  in  glass  when 
a  calibrated  thermometer  of  suitable  range  is  available,  has  been  used  at 
the  Beichsanstalt.^  Suppose  that  we  have  a  thermometer  reading  from 
—  100^  0.  to  + 100^,  the'.bore  having  been  calibrated,  and  that  the  volume 
of  the  bulb  up  to  the  zero  division  is  equal  to  n  times  the  volume  between 
two  consecutive  degree  divisions  on  the  stem.  If,  now,  the  thermometer  is 
immersed  first  in  steam  at  100^  C.  and  then  in  ice  at  0^,  and  the  number 
of  degrees  of  the  scale  between  these  two  fundamental  points  is  /,  we 
have  - 

'-rk <^) 

1   Wissm.  AhhandUmgen,  i.   102;  Ree  also  Ghree,  PhUa$ophical  Afagatiite  [5] 
(1998)«  xIt.  322. 
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Next  run  some  of  the  mercury  into  the  bulb  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and 
repeat  the  observations  at  0^  and  100^.  If  the  mercury  run  into  the  top 
bulb  would  at  0^  fill  a  degrees,  and  if  the  fundamental  interval  is 
now/j,  we  have 

f 
e  = iii /2^ 

Next  repeat  the  observation  when  a  different  quantity  (b)  of  mercury  is 
run  into  the  top  bulb,  so  that  we  have 

100(n-6) ^^ 

From  equations  (1)  and  (2)  or  (1)  and  (3)  we  can  deduce  both  n  and  e. 
In  this  experiment  a  ought  to  correspond  to  about  50^  and  b  to  about 
100**  in  order  to  obtain  a  suflBciently  great  variation  in  /  to  give  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  e. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THERMAL  EXPANSION  OF  OASES 

78.  The  Air  Thexmometer. — There  are  two  formB  of  air  thermometer. 
In  one  the  Yolome  of  the  gas  is  supposed  to  remain  constant  throughout, 
and  the  temperature  is  deduced  from  the  change  in  pressure.     In  the 
other  form  the  pressure  is  kept  constant,  and  it  is  the  change  in  volume 
of  the  gas  which  is  used  to  give  the  temperature.     In  practice,  however, 
it  is  foimd  impossible  to  keep  the  volume  in  the  one  case  and  the  pres- 
sure in  the  other  rigorously  constant.     Hence  it  is  advantageous  to 
obtain  expressions  for  the  temperature  when  both  the  pressure  and 
volume  are  supposed  simultaneously  to  vary.     These  expressions  can  then 
be  modified  to  suit  the   case   when  either  the  volume  only  changes 
slightly  or  the  pressure  only  changes  alightlyy  as  the  case  may  be. 
Let 
F|  a  volume  of  bulb,  and  that  part  of  the  capillary  which  is  heated, 

at  a  temperature  t ; 
9^  .B  volume  of  gas  in  the  remainder  of  the  capillary,  the  manometer, 
dK!.,  t.e.  in  the  dead  space  when  the  bulb  is  at  a  temperature 
t,  the  temperature  of  this  air  being  f ; 
pt  B  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected  at  a  temperature  t 
Also  let 

^o»  ^o»  ^^^  Po  ^  ^®  corresponding  quantities  at  a  temperature 

of  0®  C. ;  and 
F^y  v^y  ^^^Pi  ft^  the  temperature  of  steam  when  the  barometeric 
pressure  is  B, 
Then  if  p^  is  the  density  of  air  at  0^  and  standard  pressure,  the 
density  of  the  air  at  a  temperature  t  and  pressure  pt  is 

PoPt 


where  a  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air.     Hence  the  mass  of  air 
contained  in  the  bulb,  of  which  the  volume  \b  Vf,  iB 

PoPt        y 
(l+a^)76    " 

and  the  mass  of  air  contained  in  the  dead  space  is 

P^Px       ^ 

(\  +0^^)76  " 
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Hence  the  total  mass  m  of  air  contained  in  the  thermometer  is  given  by 

or  /  pr^/(l4.a«)  +  i;,/(l+a^)}l?,=  '-^  =  constant   .    .     .     (1) 

This  is  the  fundamental  equation  of  gas  thermometry.  It  may  be 
written  in  a  slightly  different  form.  Thus  if  ^  is  the  temperature 
measured  from  the  absolute  zsero  corresponding  to  t^  we  have 

a  a 

Hence  equation  (1)  can  be  written 

I  ^' +  ^  m  =  constant  =r  &  (say) (2) 

where  6^  is  the  absolute  temperature  corresponding  to  f. 

If  an  observation  is  made  at  0°  0.  or  6q  on  the  absolute  scale, 
we  have 

{^  +  p]Po'^ ^'^ 

Further,  if  an  observation  is  made  in  steam  at  a  pressure  B,  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  at  this  pressure  being  100^  +  &or^o+100  +  6 
on  the  absolute  scale,  we  have 

If  j3  is  the  coefficient  of  cubical  expansion  of  the  material  of  which  the 
bulb  is  constructed,  then 

V,^V,{l+pt)^V,{l+/3(e-0,)) (5) 

These  equations  will  serve  to  perform  all  the  calculations  necessary 
when  using  air  thermometers,  whether  of  the  constant  volume  or  the 
constant  pressure  type.  In  the  constant  volume  type  Vf  remains  very 
nearly  constant,  while  pt  varies;  while  in  the  constant  pressure  type 
Vf  varies  considerably,  while  pt  is  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  constant. 

79.  Measurement  of  the  Ooefllcient  of  Increase  of  Pressure  of 
Air  with  the  Air  Thermometer. — ^A  simple  form  of  constant  volume 
air  thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  83.  The  bulb  a  is  connected  to  the 
manometer  by  a  fine  capillary  tube,  a  three-way  tap  o  being  included. 
The  glass  reservoir  k  has  a  black  glass  point  d  attached  near  the  top,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  always  brought  to  coincide  with  this  point 
The  object  of  the  reservoir  is  that  when  the  bulb  is  heated  the  air  may 
not  be  driven  over  into  the  manometer  tube,  even  if  the  pressure  is  not 
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incranaad.  The  lower  pftrt  of  the  leservoir  x  la  connected  b;  mtxat  <A  a. 
three-waj  cock  with  the  iiuuioiDet«r  tube  sr  and  &  length  of  thick-walled 
rubber  tnbing,  which  is  attached  to  the  mercury  reserToir  a.  Tbia 
mercury  reservoir  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a  cord  which, 
after  paiviing  o^cr  a  pulley  near  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  is  wound  on  n 
drum.       TLis  drum  can  be  rotated  by  a  tangeut  screw  actuated  by  a 


handle  J.  The  manometer  tube  kf  is  designed  to  measure  the  whole 
pressore  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  that  is,  it  k  not  neceesary  to  read 
an  auxiliary  barometer.  The  top  of  the  tube  is  fused  to  a  well-ground 
Up  r  and  a  snuJl  separating  funnel.  Just  below  the  t«p  the  tube  is 
coDStricted,  as  shown  at  i  on  the  enlarged  drawing  (a). 

The  manometer  tnbe  is  filled  in  the  following  manner :— The  tap  v 
being  open,  and  the  tap  x  turned  so  as  to  cut  off  connection  with  k,  the 
rwervoir  c  is  raised  till  the  mercury  flows  into  the  funne'.     The  tap  f  is 
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then  closed,  and  the  reservoir  lowered  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  way  a 
Torricellian  yacuum  -will  be  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  ey. 
Owing,  however,  to  moisture  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  tabe  ibe 
vacuum  will  generally  be  bad.  To  get  rid  of  this  moisture  the  tube  most 
be  heated,  the  mercury  reservoir  remaining  at  its  lowest  Then  by 
raising  the  reservoir,  and  when  it  is  at  its  highest  point  opening  the  tap  F, 
the  vapour  can  be  driven  out.  By  repeating  this  operation  several  times 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  quite  a  good  vacuum.  The  object  of  the  con- 
striction I  is  that  owing  to  capillarity  the  mercury  in  the  small  bulb 
above  the  constriction  will  remain,  and  if  any  air  leaks  in  at  the  tap  f 
this  will  at  once  be  indicated  by  the  mercury  in  this  bulb  being  foroed 
down.  Thus  as  long  as  there  is  mercury  in  the  bulb  we  can  feel 
confident  that  the  vacuum  remains  good. 

When  the  tap  s  is  turned  so  as  to  connect  K  with  the  manometer,  and 
the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  end  of  the  point  i>, 
then  the  height  of  the  mercury  meniscus  l  above  the  point  d  will*give 
the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  in  the  bulb  is  subjected.  The  height  of 
this  mercury  column  is  read  off  on  a  divided  scale  fastened  alongside  the 
tube,  the  zero  of  the  scale  being  adjusted  to  coincide  with  the  point  d. 

The  bulb  a  has  now  to  be  filled  with  dry  air.  To  do  this  the  side 
tube  M  is  connected,  through  some  drying  tubes  containing  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  with  an  air-pump.  The  mercury  surface  in  the  reservoir  k 
having  been  lowered  as  much  as  possible,  the  tap  b  is  turned  so  as  to 
shut  off  K  from  the  manometer  and  reservoir  a,  and  then  the  bulb  is 
exhausted.  While  the  vacuum  is  kept  as  good  as  possible,  the  bulb  a^ 
the  connecting  tubes,  and  the  vessel  k  are  warmed  with  a  flame  so  as  to 
drive  off  all  moisture.  Air  is  then  admitted  through  the  drying  tubes. 
The  operation  of  exhaustion  and  admission  of  air,  which  latter  operation 
ought  to  be  performed  very  slowly,  is  repeated  several  times.  In  this 
way  the  bulb  can  be  filled  with  dry  air,  and  the  film  of  moisture  which 
always  clings  to  the  surface  of  glass  can  in  a  great  measure  be  removed. 

Having  either  adjusted  and  filled  the  instrument  as  described  above, 
or  ascertained  that  it  has  been  so  filled,  place  the  bulb  a  inside  a  funnel 
which  is  supported  on  a  retort  stand,  and  pack  with  pounded  ice,  treated 
in  the  manner  described  in  §  61.  When  the  bulb  has  been  in  the  ice  for 
a  few  minutes,  adjust  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  coincide  with  the 
end  of  the  point  d,  using  the  reflection  of  the  point  in  the  mercury 
surface  to  assist  in  making  the  adjustment.  If  after  two  or  three 
minutes  the  adjustment  is  still  complete,  read  the  thermometer  t  and  the 
position  of  the  mercury  meniscus  l. 

The  bulb  must  now  be  placed  either  in  boiling  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  taken  by  a  thermometer  of  which  the  boiling  point  error  is 
known,  or  in  a  steam-jacket,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  wooden 
M  8  is  split  in  halves  so  that  it  may  be  fitted  round  the  bulb  stem. 
Steam  is  passed  in  at  o,  and  the  position  of  the  meniscus  roughly  ad- 
justed to  coincide  with  the  point  d.  After  the  steam  has  been  passing 
for  about  ten  minutes,  the  adjustment  of  the  mercury  meniscus  is  com- 
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pleted,  and  the  thermometer  t  and  the  position  of  the  meniscus  L  are 
again  read.  The  height  of  the  barometer  must  also  be  noted,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  temperature  of  the  steam  being  obtained. 

The  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  Uie  manometer  will  haye  to  be 
reduced  to  what  it  would  be  at  0^  (and  in  yery  accurate  measurements  to 
standard  gravity)  in  the  manner  described  in  §  58.  The  temperature  of 
the  steam  must  also  be  calculated  as  in  §  60. 

The  end  of  the  point  d  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  zero  of  the 
scale  used  to  read  the  height  of  the  column.  This  point  may  be  tested, 
and  the  correction,  together  with  that  for  the  effect  of  capillarity  (§  57), 
can  be  obtained  if  a  standard  barometer  is  available.  The  tap  o  being 
turned  so  as  to  connect  the  upper  part  of  K  with  the  open  air,  the 
mercury  meniscus  is  adjusted  to  the  point  d,  and  the  temperature  and 
height  of  the  mercury  column  are  read.  The  barometer  being  also  read, 
the  difference  between  the  values  for  the  barometric  pressure  obtained 
after  reducing  to  0^  will  give  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  readings 
of  the  manometer. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  formula  by  means  of  which  the  coefficient  of 
increase  of  pressure  a  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  observed  quantities. 
Such  an  expression,  however,  is  very  complicated  and  quite  unsuited  to 
computation.  It  is  much  easier  to  perform  the  reduction  by  successive 
steps,  usiDg  the  equations  given  in  the  last  section.  We  have  from 
equations  (3),  (4),  and  (5),  since  in  this  experiment  v^ » t;^, 

or        /I.  1   »o\„      /         1  100^3  1     Fol 

\3",'^^F,/^»"\^»+looi:6+^-+TooT6"^^-7o"Fi  •   w 

N^ecting  the  effect  of  the  dead  space  and  the  ezpanaion  of  the  bulb, 
this  gives  As  a  first  approximation  for  d^ 

^=    — ^»  — 
^     ^,  +  100  +  6' 

or  l»o(100  +  ft) 

-Pi  -Po 

We  may  now  employ  this  approximate  value  of  0^  to  calculate  the  values 
of  $0  and  6^  from  the  observed  temperatures  given  by  the  thermometer 
T.  Further,  to  obtain  the  values  of  the  correction  terms  in  (6)  we 
require  to  know  the  values  of  ft  and  of  vJVq,  These  quantities  do  not 
require  to  be  known  with  any  very  great  degree  of  accuracy,  since  they 
•  are  only  involved  in  small  correction  terms. 

(1)  If  some  of  the  glass  of  which  the  bulb  a  is  made  is  available, 
fhen  P  may  be  measured  by  using  this  glass  to  make  a  weight  dilato^ 
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meter,  and  observing  in  the  manner  described  in  §  74.     For  most  pttrpoees 
it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  the  value  0*0000232  for  )S. 

(2)  The  quantity  vJVfp  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  volume  Vq  of  the 
dead  space  to  the  volume  Vq  of  the  bulb,  may  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner : — ^The  bulb  being  immersed  in  water,  which  has  stood 
for  some  time  so  as  to  acquire  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  mercnxy  is 
adjusted  to  the  point  d,  and  the  height  v^  of  the  mercury  oolunm  is  read. 
The  reservoir  6  is  then  very  slowly  raised  till  the  mercury  has  almost 
reached  the  bend  in  the  capillary  just  above  the  bulb,  and  the  pressare 
s-j  is  read  off.     We  then  have 

iri(F  +  r)  =  ir,F; 

or  V     '^2 "  J^ 

V     ^p 

The  values  of  the  various  quantities  are  then  inserted  in  equation  (6), 
which  then  becomes  a  simple  equation  involving  the  single  unknown  Of^ 
and  from  it  we  therefore  deduce  this  quantity,  and  then  a  » 1/$^ 

80.  Detennination  of  the  Ooirections  to  a  Mercury  Thermometer 
at  High  Temperatures  by  means  of  the  Constant  Volume  Air  Ther- 
mometer.— Determine  the  pressure  of  the  air  thermometer  when  the 
bulb  is  in  melting  ice  and  steam  respectively,  as  in  the  preceding  section. 
Then  place  the  bulb  in  a  beaker  containing  glycerine,  the  top  of  the 
beaker  being  closed  by  a  wooden  disc  similar  to  that  used  to  close  the 
steam-jacket  in  Fig.  83.  There  must  be  two  additional  holes  in  the 
wooden  disc,  one  for  the  passage  of  a  mercury  thermometer  reading  to 
300*,  and  the  other  for  the  handle  of  a  stirrer.  The  beaker  must  rest 
on  a  sheet  of  asbestos  card,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  wrap  the  sides 
of  the  beaker  with  asbestos  cloth,  so  as  to  reduce  the  loss  of  heat  from 
the  sides.  Place  a  small  Bunsen  burner  below  the  beaker,  and  adjust 
the  size  of  the  flame  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  glycerine  becomes 
stationary  at  about  150^.  Then  read  the  thermometer  and  the  height 
of  the  mercury  column  in  the  manometer,  the  meniscus  having  been 
adjusted  to  the  standard  position.  Then  increase  the  size  of  the  flame, 
and  in  the  same  way  obtain  readings  at  200^,  250°,  and  300°. 

Having  first  reduced  all  the  manometer  readings  to  0°,  proceed  as  in 
the  previous  section  to  calculate  the  value  of  6^,  Then  from  equations 
(2),  (3),  and  (5),  §  78,  we  have 

6     ^'■^Fo^'-^o     Mo' 

in  which  all  the  quantities  except  6  are  known ;  for  in  the  term  Pt  we 
may,  without  causlug  appreciable  error,  take  t  as  the  temperature  of  the 
glycerine  bath  as  given  by  the  mercury  thermometer,  while  vJVf^  can 
be  obtained  as  in  the  last  section.  Then  the  temperature  t^  of  the  bath 
pn  the  scale  of  the  air  thermometer  is  given  by 
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The  differanca  between  the  reading  of  the  merciu;  thermometer  and 
la  gi^es  the  correction  to  the  thermometer. 

81.  The  OoiuUnt  Pressnia  Air  Thennometer. — A  form  of  constant 
preeanre  sir  thermometer  which  us  fairly  simple  is  represented  in  Fig.  84. 
It  is  slightlj  modified  from  that  described  by  Callsnd&r  and  Griffiths.' 
The  thennometer  bulb  a.  is  connected  through  a  capillary  to  a  second 
bulb  B,  and  also  to  an  oil  manometer  c.  The  lower  part  of  the  balb  b 
has   two  tabee  attached,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  stop-cock. 


Fio.  M. 

Throogh  x  mercmy  can  be  psfised  into  a  from  the  reservoir  o,  and 
through  D  mercniy  can  be  run  out  of  b  into  a  weighed  beaker  placed 
to  receive  it.  The  bulb  b  Is  surronnded  by  water  contained  in  a  glass 
cylinder  j,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  given  by  a  finely  divided 
thermometer  t.  The  manometer  □  is  fitted  with  a  thiee-way  cock  f, 
and  the  Umb  nearest  Uie  bulb  is  graduated  in  millimetres.  'Hie  bulb  a 
may  either  be  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  by  a  continuous 
length  of  csinllaiy,  or,  what  is  generally  much  more  convenient,  the 
bulb  B  and  manometer  c  may  be  made  in  one  piece,  and  this  be  joined 

Traniattiont  of  lit  Royal  aiKiety\(\%^\),  vol.  ctixxiL  p.  119. 
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to  the  capillary  attached  to  the  bulb  a  by  a  joint  h.  This  joint  is  made 
by  drawing  down  a  piece  of  glass  tube  till  it  makes  a  tiglit  £t  oa 
the  outside  of  the  capillary,  then  cutting  off  about  2  oentimetres  of 
this  tube,  slipping  it  over  the  ends  of  the  capillaries,  and  having  veL 
heated  the  glass,  running  in  sealing-wax  between  the  glass  sleeve  and 

the  capillaries.    A  section  of  the  joint  is  shown 

on  a  large  scale  in  Fig.  85. 

Before  the  instrument  is  mounted  on  the 

stand  and  the  bulb  attached  it  will  be  neoessaiy 

to  measure  the  volume  of  the  bulb  up  to  a 
Fio.  86.  point  about  2  centimetres  beyond  the  bend 

in  the  capillary,  up  to  which  point  the  heat- 
ing will  in  each  case  be  made.  This  volume  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  weighing  the  bulb  empty,  and  then  when 
filled  up  to  the  given  point,  whic^  shoxQd  be  indicated  by  a  mark 
on  the  capillary,  with  water  at  0°.  The  water  can  be  removed  by 
connecting  the  end  of  the  capillary  to  a  water-pump,  and  then  heating 
the  bulb  to  a  temperature  over  100®.  The  volume  of  the  capillary 
between  the  mark  and  the  end  where  it  is  to  be  joined  to  the  rest  of 
the  instrument  must  also  be  determined.  This  can  bo  done  by  drawing 
up  a  thread  of  mercury  by  first  warming  and  then  cooling  the  'bulb,  and 
then  weighing  the  thread. 

Finally,  the  volume  of  that  part  of  the  capillary  between  the  joint  h, 
the  zero  of  the  scale  on  the  manometer,  and  a  mark  k  on  the  top  of  the 
bulb  must  be  determined,  as  well  as  the  volume  of  unit  length  of  the 
divided  portion  of  the  manometer.  These  volumes  can  be  determined 
by  weighing  the  mercury  which  fills  the  various  portions  of  the  tube. 

To  fill  the  bulb  with  dry  air  a  pump  is  connected  to  i,  and  the  tap  d 
is  connected  to  some  drying  tubes,  and  the  air  is  alternately  exhausted  and 
readmitted  through  the  drying  tubes,  the  whole  apparatus  being  kept 
warm  and  the  bulb  a  heated  to  a  fairly  high  temperatuia  Dry  and 
dean  mercury  is  then  run  in  through  b  till  the  surface  reaches  almost 
up  to  where  the  manometer  joins  the  other  capillary.  Some  oil,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  Fleuss  pump,  is  then  sucked  in  through  the  tap  i,  the 
tap  being  so  turned  that  connection  is  cut  off  irom  the  bulbs  a  and  b. 
The  tap  f  is  then  turned  so  that  the  side  tube  lis  closed,  and  by  slightly 
lowering  the  mercury  in  b  the  oU  is  caused  to  stand  at  the  same  level  in 
the  two  limbs  of  the  manometer.  To  prevent  the  oil  from  being  sucked 
over  into  the  bulbs,  owing  to  the  pressure  in  the  bulbs  falling  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  ia  necessary  to  take  care  that,  except  when  taking 
a  reading,  the  tap  f  is  turned  so  as  to  cut  off  the  two  halves  of  the 
manometer  from  one  another. 

To  perform  an  experiment,  place  the  bulb  a  in  melting  ice,  and  by 
raising  the  reservoir  g  bring  the  surface  of  the  mercury  to  the  mark  e. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  has  had  time  to  reach  0^,  run  off 
mercury  by  the  tap  d  into  a  weighed  beaker  till  the  manometer  shows 
that  the  pressure  within  the  instrument  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
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Xmniediately  read  the  temperature  f  on  the  thermometer  t  and  the 
barometric  height.    Let  the  weight  of  mercury  run  out  be  v>^» 

Next  heat  the  bulb  in  steam,  and  determine  the  weight  of  mercury 
10^  -which  has  to  be  run  out  so  as  to  make  the  pressure  inside  equal  to 
the  external  pressure,  and  read  the  temperature  if  on  the  thermometer  T 
and  the  barometric  height.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  pressure  shall 
be  always  adjusted  to  exactly  atmospheric  pressure,  but  if  this  adjust- 
mezit  ia  not  qtdte  exacts  then  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  oil  in 
the  two  limbs  of  the  manometer,  as  weU  as  the  reading  on  the  scale  c, 
must  be  noted.  These  readings  allow  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas 
is  subjected  being  calculated,  as  well  as  the  volume  between  the  zero  of 
the  scale  c  and  the  top  of  the  oil  column. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  observations  is  very  much  the  same  as 

that  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  constant  volume  instrument.     The  dead 

space  here,  however,  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  three  portions. 

The  first  portion  consists  of  the  volume  v  of  the  capiUary  up  to  the 

mark  K,  and  the  zero  of  the  scale  a     This  quantity  remains  constant 

throughout  the  observations,  and  has  been  determined  once  for  all  before 

the  instrument  was  mounted.     Secondly,  there  is  the  volume  v'  of  the 

space  between  the  zero  of  the  scale  o  and  the  top  of  the  oil  column. 

The  value  of  this  volume  is  obtained  from  the  reading  of  the  scale  c 

and   the  calibration  of  the  manometer  tube  made  before  mounting. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  volume  t/'  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  air  between 

the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  bulb  b  and  the  mark  k.     The  volume  of 

this  space  is  obtained  from  the  weight  of  mercury  run  out.      Thus 

if  /[>  is  the  density  of  mercury  at  the  temperature  H  of  the  water  bath  J, 

the  value  of  i/'  when  the  bulb  was  in  ice  is  given  by  v^'  ==  t^o/p,  while 

when  the  bulb  was  in  steam  we  have  v{' «  {yo^^  +  t0i)//>.     If,  however,  the 

temperature  of  the  water  bath  j  changes,  then  a  correction  will  have 

to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  the  bulb  b  and  the  mercury 

remaining  in  the  bulb.     The  magnitude  of  this  correction  can  easily 

be  obtained;  it  is,  however,  simpler  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 

cause  the  temperature  of  J  to  vary  to  fill  the  jacket  with  melting  ice, 

so  that  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  b  is  always  the  same,  namely,  0*. 

The  general  equation  (2),  p.  204,  may  in  this  case  be  written 


where  we  assume  that  the  whole  dead  space  has  the  same  temperature 
^  as  the  jacket  J. 

In  the  ice  experiments  we  have 

and  in  steam  at  the  temperature  0^ 
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We  may  then  evaluate  the  various  terms,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  constant  volume  air  thermometer,  and  deduce  a  value  of  ^q,  just  d& 
in  that  case. 

If  we  assume  that  we  know  the  value  of  ^o{272''*2},  then  the  obserr^- 
tions  in  ice  and  steam  will  allow  of  Vq,  the  volume  of  the  bulb  at  0*, 
being  calculated. 

The  method  of  using  this  thermometer  to  calibrate  &  mercnrj 
thermometer  is  exactly  similar  to  that  described  in  the  last  section, 
and  the  method  of  reducing  the  results  will  be  obvious  from  -what  hag 
been  said  above. 


CHAPTER    XII 

CALORIMETRY 

82.  Calarimetry — The  Method  of  Mixture. — In  the  method  of  mixtures 
for  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body,  the  body  is  heated  to  a 
known  high  temperature,  and  is  then  introduced  into  a  mass  of  water 
contained  within  a  Teasel  called  the  calorimeter,  and  from  the  rise  in 
temx)erature  of  the  water  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  is  calculated. 
Although  the  principle  of  the  method  is  very  simple,  yet  to  obtain 
aoeurate  results  it  is  necessary  to  take  several  important  precautions 
and  to  introduce  corrections,  some  of  which,  at  any  rate,  are  by  no 
TnA'fc^^  easy  to  determine. 

Since  the  heat  given  out  by  the  hot  body  is  employed  not  only  in 
heating  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  but  also  in  heating  the  calorimeter 
itself,  a  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  this  heat,  and  hence 
it  is  of  importance  to  make  the  mass  of  the  calorimeter  as  small  as 
possible.     Further,  since  to  calculate  the  heat  given  to  the  calorimeter 
we  shall  have  to  multiply  its  mass  by  its  specific  heat  and  by  the  rise 
in  temperature,  it  is  important  that  the  calorimeter  should  be  at  the 
same  temperature  throughout.     Now,  it  being  impossible  to  fill   the 
calorimeter  quite  full  of  water,  unless  the  matmal  of  which  the  calori- 
meter is  constructed  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat^  the  portions  of  the 
calorimeter  above  the  surface  of  the  water  wiU  be  at  a  different  tempera- 
ture to  the  rest,  and  hence  the  change  in  temperature  of  the  water 
within  the  calorimeter  will  not  be  the  same  as  the  change  in  temperature 
of  the  whole  of  the  calorimeter.     For  this  reason  it  is  important  to  make 
the  calorimeter  of  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  always  to  take  care 
that  it  is  nearly  filled  with  water.     The  materials  best  suited  for  the 
construction  of  calorimeters  are  copper  and  silver,  for  both  these  metals 
are  very  good  conductors  of  heat.     If  a  liquid  has  to  be  used  in  the 
calorimeter  which  would  corrode  either  of  these  metals  a  glass  calori- 
meter must  be  employed,  but  in  this  case  it  is  essential  that  the  glass 
should  be  very  thin  and  that  the  liquid  should  fill  the  calorimeter 
almost  up  to  the  top,  so  that  the  mass  of  glass  above  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  should  be  as  small  as  possible. 

Since  if  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  different  from  that  of 
the  surrounding  air  it  will  either  lose  or  receive  heat  at  a  rate  dependent 
on  its  surface  and  the  difference  in  temperature  between  its  surface  and 
the  SDiTOunding  air,  it  is  of  importance  to  make  the  surface  of  the 
ealorimefcer  (including  the  free  surface  of  the  wat^r)  as  small  as  possible, 
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so  that  if  the  calorimeter  is  cylindrical  in  form  the  height  ought  to  be 
made  equal  to  tha  diameter  of  the  base,  for  in  this  case  for  a  given 
volume  the  ratio  of  the  volume  to  the  surface  will  be  greateaL  Thb 
shape  of  calorimeter  has  one  disadvantage,  namely,  that  the  free  sorf&cc 
of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter  is  considerable,  and  hence  if  the  liquid 
being  experimented  upon  is  at  all  volatile,  the  evaporation  ma;  introduce 
considerable  error.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  such  a  liquid  as 
water,  which  has  a  very  large  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  Hence  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  make  the  hei^t  about  1*25  times  the  di&meter. 
The  evaporation  may  be  checked  by  providing  the  calorimeter  with  a 
lid.  Such  lid  ought  to  be  made  of  the  thinnest  poseible  metal,  ftud 
must  be  pierced  with  a  slot  to  allow  of  its  being  removed  for  tlie 
introduction  of  the  hot  body  without  disturbing  the  ^ermometer. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  colorimeter  is  the  stirrer,  for  it  ia  only 
by  keeping  the  contents  of  the  calorimet«r  well  stirred  that  -we  can 
ensure  that  they  are  at  a  uniform  temperature.     The  conditions  aimed 
at  in  the  design  of  a  stirrer  ore  that  it  should  be  light,  and  that  when 
in  use  it  should  thoroughly  mix  the  liquid  without  requiring   to  be 
worked  at  a  very  great  rate.     Where  pos^ble,  it  is  also  au  advantage 
to  UKe  a  form  of  stirrer  which,  when  bemg  worked,  does  not  move  in 
such  a  way  Uiat  the  handle  movra  in  and 
out  of  the  water,  for  such  a  motion  of  the 
handle     must     necessarily     encourage      the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid. 
E  Since  it  is  important  to  reduce  the  rate 

of  loss  of  heat  from  the  outside  surface  of 
the  calorimeter  to  a  minimum  the  oatside 
of  the  calorimeter  ought  to  be  poliabed, 
for  the  radiatiou  from  a  polished  surface  is 
less  than  that  from  a  block  surfoce.  .Also 
to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  conduction  the 
calorimeter  ou^t  to  be  suspended  fay  tfaree 
fine  strings,  or  supported  on  three  small 
cones  made  of  cork.  For  most  purposes  the 
cork  supports  will  be  found  the  more  con- 
venient, since  with  them  it  ia  so  much  easier 
to  remove  Qxe  calorimeter.  The  bases  of  the 
three  cork  cones  ought  to  be  glued  to  a  disc 
Fi».  86.  of  brass  or  copper  which  will  just  fit  iueide 

the  water-jacket  referred  to  below. 
In  order  to  render  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  outside  of  the  calori- 
meter regular,  and  hence  allow  of  a  correction  being  calculated,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  calorimeter  during  the  observations  within  a 
vessel  which  ia  itself  kept  at  a  constant  temperature.  The  best  method 
of  securing  such  a  constont  temperature  surrounding  is  to  hove  a  donble- 
walled  metal  vessel,  the  space  between  the  walb  being  filled  with  water. 
A  form  of  calorimeter  which  fulfils  the  conditions  mentioned  above 
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is  shown  in  1^.  86.  It  consists  of  a  cylindric&l  copper  vessel  10  cm. 
in  diameter  and  12  em.  high.  Two  small  notches  are  cut  in  the  top 
edge  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter.  The  stirrer  consists  of  a  thin 
liorizoDta]  copper  rod  AB,  bent  as  shown  in  the  figore,  and  resting  in  the 
notches.  Two  thin  copper  plates  OD  are  soldered  to  this  rod,  while  a 
sm&ll  ^ass  handle  ii  cemented  to  t^e  oatmde.  B7  giving  this  handle 
a  bvand-fro  motion  the  paddles  0  and  d  are  moved  backwards  and 
for^rardfl  throngh  the  liqnid,  and  thus  stir  it.  The  Uiermometer  t  is 
supported  in  a  dip,  eo  that  its  bulb  is  near  tho  centre  of  the  calorimeter. 
A  nmpler  form  of  atinar  connsta  of  a  copper  onsnlos  of  such  a  diameter 


Fio.  87. 

that  it  looselj  fits  indde  the  calorimeter,  and  having  a  short  length 
of  copper  wire  soldered  to  the  upper  sarface.  A  piece  of  glass  tube  is 
cemented  to  this  wir^  and  forms  a  handle  bj  which  the  annulus  can 
be  moved  np  and  down  throngh  the  liquid,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
passing  through  the  hole  in  the  centre.  This  form  of  stirrer  suffers 
from  the  objection  that  as  it  is  used  part  of  the  stem  moves  in  and 
out  of  the  liquid,  and  thus  promotes  evaporation. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  when  measuring  the 
specific  heat  of  a  solid  by  the  method  of  mixtures  is  shown  in  Fig.  87. 
The  calorimeter  a  is  placed  inside  a  double-walled  copper  vessel  B,  the 
space  between  the  walla  being  filled  with  water.     The  thermometer  T  is 
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supported  by  a  clip  attached  to  an  arm  P,  which  is  itself  moTable  on  a 
vertical  rod  attached  to  the  upright  board  d.  This  board  serves  as  a 
screen  to  protect  the  calorimeter  from  heat  radiated  from  the  heater  c. 
The  heater  consists  of  a  double-walled  copper  vessel,  so  that  steaxn  ean 
be  passed  through  the  space  between  the  walls.^  The  heater  is  carried 
by  a  hinged  arm  e,  and  the  position  of  the  calorimeter  is  so  adjusted 
that  when  the  heater  is  swung  round  till  the  arm  b  touches  two  stops 
00,  the  heater  is  vertically  over  the  calorimeter.  The  substanee  of 
which  the  specific  heat  is  to  be  determined  is  suspended  within  the 
heater  alongside  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  t^  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  inner  part  of  the  heater  being  closed  by  plugs  of  cotton  ^wooL 
By  swinging  the  heater  over  the  calorimeter  and  releasing  the  string  h 
the  substance  can  be  dropped  into  the  liquid  contained  in  the  calori- 
meter, the  heater  being  immediately  swung  back  into  its  position  behind 
the  screen  d. 

The  thermometer  t  used  in  the  calorimeter  must  be  divided  into  at 
least  tenths  of  a  degree,  since,  otherwise,  the  comparatively  small  rise  in 
temperature  which  takes  place  on  the  introduction  of  the  hot  body  wiU 
not  be  measured  with  reasonable  accuracy.  The  range  of  the  thermo- 
meter need  not  be  very  great,  say,  from  15^  to  30°.  Since  it  is  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  quickly  read  the  thermometer,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  a  thermometer  in  which  the  thread  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Further, 
since  it  is  not  very  convenient  to  use  a  reading  telescope^  it  is  advisable 
to  have  the  divisions  as  near  the  thread  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  errors 
due  to  parallax.  For  this  reason  the  German  pattern  of  thermometer 
has  decided  advantages,  for  the  capillary  having  a  thin  wall,  the  scale 
is  nearer  the  mercury  thread  than  in  the  ordinary  English  pattern, 
where  the  stem  has  to  be  made  thick  to  give  strength. 

If  3f  is  the  mass  of  the  body  of  which  the  specific  heat  ia  being 
measured,  W  the  mass  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  and  ^  is  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  body,  f^  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water, 
and  <g  the  final  temperature  of  the  water  and  body,  then  to  a  first 
approximation  the  specific  heat  s  of  the  body  is  given  by 

The  result  obtained  in  this  way  will  require  correction  to  allow  for 
a  number  of  things. 

1.  The  heat  given  out  by  the  body  has  been  expended,  not  only  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  but  also  in 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  itself,  of  the  stirrer,  and  of 
the  portion  of  the  thermometer  which  dips  in  the  water.  If  we  assume 
that  the  whole  of  the  calorimeter  and  the  copper  part  of  the  stirrer  are 

>  Another  form  of  heater  is  shown  in  Fig.  94.  This  heater  can  be  easily 
brought  over  the  calorimeter  and  the  body  tipped  into  the  water  by  inveriiDg 
the  heater. 
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airways  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  which  we  may  expect  if 

the  calorimeter  is  very  nearly  filled  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  stirrer 

projects  beyond  the  calorimeter,  then  we  can  at  onoe  calculate  the 

amount  of  heat  spent  in  heating  these.     Thiis  if  to  is  the  mass  of  the 

calorimeter  and  stirrer  (without  the  glass  handle),  and  <r  is  the  specific 

heat  of  the  material  of  which  the  calorimeter  and  stirrer  are  made,  the 

heat  used  up  in  raising  their  temperature  is  wr{t^  - 1^).     The  quantity 

fiTfTy  ^wtdch  represents  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  tempera- 

true  of  calorimeter  and  stirrer  through  1  degree,  is  called  the  water 

value  of  the  calcMimeter  and  stirrer.     If  w  is  small  compared  to  the 

vreig^ht  of  water  TF,  and  the  calorimeter  is  made  of  copper,  then  it  will 

in  general  be  quite  suflSciently  accurate  to  take  the  value  '1  for  <r. 

The  determination  of  the  water  Talue  of  the  immersed  portion  of 

the   thermometer  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty.      For  most 

pttrposes  it  will,  however,  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  proceed  in   the 

following  manner : — The  density  of  mercury  being  13*6,  and  its  specific 

heat  0*0333,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temi)erature  of 

nnit  volume  of  mercury  through  1  degree  is  13*6x0*0333,  or  *453. 

The  density  of  Jena  glass  16'"  is  2*58,  and  its  specific  heat  is  0*199. 

Hence  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  unit 

volume  of  this  gkiss  1  degree  is  2'58  x  *199,  or  *513.      It  will  thus 

be  seen  that  approximately  it  requires  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to 

raise  the  temperature  of  unit  volume  of  mercury  and  glass  through 

the  same  range.      Hence  if  we  measure  the  volume  of  the  portion 

of  the  thermometer  which  is  immersed  in  the  calorimeter,  and  assume 

that  the  whole  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  mercury,  we  shall  not 

be  much  in  error.     If  t;  is  the  volume  of  the  immersed  part  of  the 

thermometer,  then  the  water  value  of  the  thermometer  is  given  by 

*45r. 

The  quantity  v  can  be  measured  by  immersing  the  thermometer,  as  far 
as  it  is  immersed  in  the  calorimeter,  in  the  water  contained  in  a  graduated 
tube,  such  as  a  burette,  and  reading  off  the  volume  corresponding  to  the 
nse  of  the  surface  of  the  water. 

2.  Some  heat  will  have  been  lost  during  the  transfer  of  the  body 
from  the  heater  to  the  calorimeter.  It  being  practically  impossible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  this  loss,  we  are  constrained  to  reduce  it  as  much 
as  possible.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  heater  is  made  to  swing  over 
the  calorimeter,  so  that  the  body  may  drop  straight  down  into  the  water. 
The  importance  of  the  error  caused  by  this  loss  of  heat  wiQ  become  less 
as  the  mass  of  the  body  is  increased,  so  that  it  is  always  advisable  to 
use  as  much  of  the  substance  as  the  heater  will  conveniently  hold.  In 
this  case,  as  in  nearly  all  the  errors  which  are  met  with  in  performing 
a  determination  of  specific  heat  by  the  method  of  mixtures,  tiie  error  is 
approximately  as  the  surface  of  the  body  or  calorimeter,  as  the  case  may 
be,  while  the  quantity  affected  by  the  error  varies  as  the  volume.  Hence 
the  percentage  error  produced  decreases  as  the  volume  increases,  for  the 
increase  in  the  volume  is  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  surface. 
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3.  Between  the  time  when  the  hot  body  is  introduced  and  the  instant 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter,  as  indicated  by 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer,  reaches  its  maximum,  there  will  in 
general  be  a  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  conViection  from  the  surface 
of  the  calorimeter,  so  that  the  final  temperature  attained  is  not  so  high 
as  it  ought  to  be.  There  are  Tarious  ways  of  allowing  for  this  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  (and  conduction). 

In  Rumford's  method  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water  is  taken 
below  that  of  the  surrounding  water-jacket^  so  that  during  the  first  half 
of  the  rise  the  calorimeter  wiU  gain  heat  from  the  surroundings,  while 
during  the  second  half  it  will  lose  heat  If  the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature 
in  the  calorimeter  were  even  approximately  constant^  then  a  fairly  good 
compensation  could  be  secured  by  Rumford's  method.  In  practice, 
however,  the  temperature  rises  at  first  very  rapidly,  and  the  maximum 
is  only  reached  slowly,  so  that  the  interval  during  which  the  calorimeter 
is  losing  heat  is  greater  than  that  during  wluch  it  is  gaining  heat, 
if  the  initial  cooling  is  such  as  to  make  the  mean  between  the  initial 
and  final  temperatures  equal  to  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings. 
To  allow  for  this  effect,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cool  the  water,  so  that 
its  initial  temperature  is  twice  as  much  below  that  of  the  surroundings 
as  its  final  temperature  is  above.  It  is,  however,  much  preferable  to 
measure  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation  and  to  make  a  correction  on 
this  account,  as  described  below. 

Regnault's  method  of  performing  an  experiment  so  as  to  correct  for 
radiation  is  as  follows : — 

The  experiment  is  divided  into  three  periods.  During  the  first  period 
the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  noted  at  intervals  during  three  or 
four  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  being  also  noted.  In  the 
second  period  the  hot  body  is  introduced  at  a  noted  time,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  is  read  every  fifteen  or  thirty  seconds  till 
the  maximum  reading  is  obtained.  During  the  third  period  the  tem- 
perature of  the  calorimeter  is  read  every  minute  for  about  ten  minutes. 
The  temperature  of  the  jacket  must  also  be  noted. 

By  plotting  the  numbers  obtained  during  the  first  period  against  the 
time,  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  at  the  instant  when  the  hot 
body  was  introduced  can  be  obtained  by  a  slight  extrapolation. 

From  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  third  period,  <»lculate  the  fall  of 
temperature  per  second  when  the  calorimeter  has  its  highest  temperature. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  take  the  fall  of  temperature  during 
four  or  five  minutes  and  divide  by  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  interval. 
Then  on  a  piece  of  squared  paper,  taking  the  abscissae  as  the  temperatures 
of  the  calorimeter,  and  as  ordinates  the  fall  of  temperature  per  second, 
plot  the  point  Q  (Fig.  88)  to  correspond  to  the  value  of  the  rate  of  fall 
of  temperature  at  the  high  temperature  obtained  above.  Also  tc^e  the 
point  p  on  the  axis  of  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  temperature  ot 
the  water-jacket  surrounding  the  calorimeter,  for  when  the  temperature 
of  the  calorimeter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  surroundings,  the  rate  of  fall 
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of  temperatnre  will  be  zero.  If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  fall  of 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  excess  of  the  temperatnre  of  the  calori- 
meter over  the  temperature  of  the 
jacket,  the  straight  line  joining  p 
and  Q  will  give  tibe  rate  of  fall  of 
temperature  for  all  temperatures  of 
the  calorimeter.  The  assumption 
made  above,  namely,  that  Newton's 
law  of  cooling  holds,  is  quite 
justified  so  long  as  the  excess  of 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter  does 

TEMPERATURE  or  CALORIMETER-   5?i!.^^„  *  J*''  degrees,  which 

dmerencein  temperature  mustnever 

^o-  W.  be  exceeded  if  an  accurate  determina- 

tion of  specific  heat  is  being  made. 
Next,  the  numbers  obtained  in  the  second  period  must  be  plotted, 
taking  the  times  as  absdsssB  and  the  temperatures  of  the  calorimeter  as 
ordinates,  and  in  this  way  a  curve  abode  (Fig.  89)  is  obtained. 

Divide  the  curve  into  segments  ab,  bc,  od,  &c.,  which  are  approxi- 
mately straight.  Let  the  temperatures  corresponding  to  the  points  a  and 
B  be  ^1  and  6^  so  that  the  mean  temperature  during  the  interval  om  is 

^^— ?.     From  the  cooling  curve  (Fig.  88)  obtain  the  rate  of  cooling 

corresponding  to  this  mean  temperature,  and  multiply  by  the  time  om. 

The  product,  which  we  may  * 

call  £|,  will  be  the  amount 

by  which  the  temperature  at 

the  end  of  the  interval  om 

will  be  below  what  it  would 

have  been  suppose  there  had 

been  no  loss  of  heat  due  to 

radiation,  &c.     Hence  if  we 

increase  the  ordinate  MB  by 

an  amount  bb'  equal  to  f  j,  mb' 

will    represent    what  would 

have  been  the  temperature  of 

the  calorimeter  at  the  end  of 

the  interval  om  if  there  had 

been  no  loss  of  heat.     In  the 

same  way,  read  off  the  mean 

temperature  for  the  interval 

MK,  and  multiply  the  rate  of 

cooling  for  this  temperature  by  the  interval,  and  obtsdn  the  correction 

t^  for  loss  of  heat  during  the  second  interval      If  the  ordinate  no 

is  then  increased  by  an  amount  cc'  equal  to  t^  +  t^  Ko'  will  represent 

what  the  temperature  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval 

if  there  had  been  no  loss  of  heat,  for  the  loss  of  heat  at  the  end  of  the 
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ttucond  intorval  is  equal  to  the  stun  of  the  loflses  during  the  first  and 
second  intervals.  Proceeding  in  this  way  a  new  curve  ab'c'oV  is 
obtained,  which  represents  what  would  have  been  the  temperature  of  the 
calorimeter  supposing  there  had  been  no  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation, 
conduction,  and  convection.  The  part  dV  of  this  curve  ought  to  be 
horizontal,  since  we  are  correcting  for  the  fall  of  temperature  due  to  loop 
of  heat>  and  if  there  is  no  loss  of  heat,  then  the  temperature  of  the  calori- 
meter would  remain  constant.  The  final  temperature  to  be  used  in 
calculating  the  specific  heat  is  that  corresponding  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  curve,  viz.  d'b'. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  surrounding  the  calorimeter  varies 
during  the  experiment,  then  when  obtaining  the  cooling  curve  and 
calculating  the  corrections  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
the  calorimeter  and  that  of  the  jacket  must  be  used. 

The  importance  of  the  correction  for  radiation  increases  as  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  hot  body  and  the  tempera- 
ture reaching  the  maximum  gets  greater.  Thus  it  is  more  important 
in  the  case  of  a  bad  conductor  of  heat^  such  as  glass,  which  only  slowly 
parts  with  its  heat,  than  in  the  case  of  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a 
metaL  In  order  to  reduce  the  time  for  equilibrium  to  be  set  up  it  is 
advisable,  where  possible,  to  use  the  solid  in  the  form  of  small  pieces, 
which  may  be  contained  within  a  cage  made  of  thin  copper  gauze. 
The  water  value  of  the  cage  will  have  to  be  calculated,  and  the  heat 
conveyed  by  it  to  the  calorimeter  allowed  for  in  the  calculationa.  When 
the  cage  is  suspended  in  the  heater,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  ought 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  pieces  of  solid  contained  in  the  cage.  When 
the  cage  is  in  the  calorimeter  it  can  be  used  as  the  stirrer,  being  moved 
round  and  round  by  the  string  by  which  it  was  suspended. 

Begnault'a  method  of  correcting  for  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  radiation 
is  unsatisfactory  in  one  particular.  It  assumes  that  the  temperature  of 
the  thermometer  follows  exactly  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter,  and,  further,  that  the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  calori- 
nieter  does  not  lag  behind  that  of  the  contents.  If  the  calorimeter  is 
very  thin  and  well  polished  outside,  this  last  assumption  is  probably 
justified.  The  question  of  the  lag  of  the  thermometer  is,  however,  more 
important.  Since  the  rise  to  be  measured  is  small  the  thermometer 
requires  to  be  very  sensitive,  and  hence  the  bulb  has  to  be  large,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  when  the  temperature  is  varying  rapidly  that  the 
temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  will  be  leas  than  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  water. 

The  correction  for  lag  of  the  thermometer  can  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner : — Having  the  calorimeter  filled  with  water  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  jacket,  cool  the  thermometer  to  about  6  degrees  lower, 
and  then  introduce  it  into  the  calorimeter,  and,  keeping  the  water 
stirred,  take  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  every  fifteen  seconds  till 
the  readings  become  constant.    Then  plot  the  readings  of  the  thermometer 
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against  the  time  and  obtain  a  curve,  finch  as  opq  (Fig.  90).     If  we  draw 

a  t&ngent  at  any  point  P  of  this  cnrve,  and  call  the  thermometer  reading 

r  and  the  corresponding  time  t^  the  rate  at  which  the  thermometer  read- 

.    dr  .       . 

ing  is  changing  is  ^-,  and  if  0  is  the  angle  the  tangent  makes  with  the 

at 

axis  of  time  we  have  -y  » tan  6.     Now  at  the  point  P  the  lag  of  the 

at 

tliermometer  behind  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  water  is  repre- 
sented by  MN,  so  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  is  chang- 
ing at  a  rate  represented  by  tan  Oy  the  lag  is  mn. 

Suppose,  then,  we  require  to  find  the  lag  when  the  reading  is  changing 

at  the  rate  of  half  a  degree  in  twenty  seconds.  Take  a  point  s  such  that  ob 
represents  twenty  seconds,  and  take  SB  equal  to  half  a  degree,  and  join  OB. 
Then  the  tangent  of  the  angle  Bos  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  change  of  the 
thermometer  reading.     Thus  if  we  draw  a  line  ap  tangential  to  the  curve 

and  parallel  to  ob,  the  lag  will  be  equal  to  us.  To  apply  the  corrections 
to  the  specific  heat  observa- 
tions, the  lag  must  be  calculated 
for  each  reading  of  the  thermo- 
meter and  added  to  the  reading 
to  give  the  actual  temperature 
of  the  water  in  the  calorimeter. 
The  readings  thus  obtained 
corrected  for  thermometer  lag 
must  then  be  plotted  on  a 
curve,  and  the  radiation  cor- 
rection applied  as  described 
above. 

We  have  hitherto  tacitly 
aasomed  that  the  specific  heat 
of    water  is    a    constant,    so 

that  the  heat  required  to  heat  a  gram  of  water  between  any  two  tem- 
peratures is  numerically  equal  to  the  difierenoe  in  the  temperatures. 
This  assumption  is,  however,  not  correct,  for  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  heat  a  gram  of  water  through  1  degree  Ib  different  at 
different  temperaturea  Hence  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  choose 
some  temperature,  and  to  say  that  at  that  temperature  the  specific  heat 
of  water  is  unity,  and  then  determine  the  specific  heat  of  water  at  other 
temperatures  in  terms  of  this  unit  Various  temperatures  have  be^i 
suggested  for  the  standard  temperature.  Perhaps  the  most  frequently 
used  is  15^  C,  a  calorie  being  defined  as  the  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  14°'5  to  15^*5.  Callendar  has 
advocated  the  employment  of  a  mean  calorie  taken  between  15^  and  25^, 
this  mean  calorie  being  phurtically  the  same  as  the  calorie  at  20^. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  variations  of  the  specific  heat  of 
water,  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers  differ  very  considerably. 
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As  far  as  the  present  state  of  otir  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  following 
formula  proposed  by  Callendar^  seems  as  accurate  as  any,  and  gives 
results  for  the  specific  heat  of  water  in  terms  of  the  calorie  at  20^  OTer 
the  range  10°  to  60°  :— 

8  =  "9982  +  0-0000046(t  -  40)* ; 
for  temperatures  between  0^  and  20°  an  additional  term  is  required,  giving 

8  =  -9982  +  0-0000045(«  -  40)» + 0*0000005(20  -  «)'• 
For  temperatures  between  60°  and  100°  the  formula  proposed  is 

<  =  1 +  -00014(^-60). 

The  values  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  calculated  by  these  formuIsB 
are  given  in  Table  21,  from  which  the  mean  specific  heat  over  any  range 
can  at  once  be  calculated.  It  is  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  water  over 
the  range  used  in  the  experiment  which  must  be  employed  when  calculat- 
ing out  the  specific  heat  of  a  body,  if  the  accuracy  aimed  at  in  the  ex- 
periment is  sufficiently  great  to  necessitate  a  correction  on  account  of  the 
variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  water. 

83.  Measurement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Glass  by  the  Method  of 
Mixture.  —  Make  a  bundle  of  pieces  of  fine-bore  glass  tube,  each  piece 
being  about  6  centimetres  long,  using  a  weighed  length  of  copper  wire  to 
fasten  the  glass  together.  Suspend  the  bundle  in  ^e  steam  heater,  and 
fix  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  reading  to  100°  alongside.  Pass  steam 
from  a  boiler  through  the  heater,  using  rubber  tube  to  conduct  the 
steam  to  the  heater  and  to  lead  away  the  excess  steam  The  glass  must 
be  left  for  at  least  half-an-hour  in  the  heater,  and  if  convenient  an  hour 
is  a  distinct  advantage. 

While  the  glass  is  being  heated  weigh  the  calorimeter  and  stirrer,  and 
calculate  their  water  value.  Then  fill  the  calorimeter  about  two-thirds 
fuU  of  water,  and  again  weigh.  Place  the  calorimeter  in  the  water- 
jacket,  and  having  adjusted  the  position  of  the  thermometer,  place  over 
the  top  of  the  calorimeter  a  card  with  a  slit  cut  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
the  thermometer.  The  thermometer  used  in  the  calorimeter  ought  to  be 
one  having  a  very  open  scale  divided  into  tenths  of  a  degree,  each  degree 
corresponding  to  about  a  centimetre.  With  such  a  thermometer  hun- 
dredths of  a  degree  can  be  read  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  accura^. 

When  the  glass  has  been  in  the  heater  long  enough  to  have  acquired 
the  temperature  of  the  steam,  read  the  calorimeter  thermometer  every 
half  minute  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  read  the  thermometer  in  the  heater, 
and  exactly  at  a  whole  minute  swing  the  heater  round  and  lower  the 
glass  into  the  calorimeter.  The  glass  must  be  lowered  quickly,  but  not 
in  such  a  way  as  to  risk  spilling  the  water  by  splashing.  Immediately 
after  the  introduction  of  tiie  glass  swing  the  heater  back,  and  keeping 
the  water  stirred  read  the  thermometer  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  con- 
tinue taking  a  reading  every  twenty  seconds  till  the  maximum  has  been 

1  PhiL  Tram,  JL  S.  (1902),  clzix.  142. 
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passed.     Contiime  reading  the  thermometer  ever?  minat«  for  about  five 
xsinatee. 

Kote  how  much  of  the  thermometer  has  been  immersed  in  the  cal<»i- 
xneter,  and  determine  the  Totume  in  cubic  centimetres  of  this  part  of  the 
thermometer,  and  multiply  this  volume  hj  0'45  to  get  the  Trater  value  of 
the  thermometer  (see  §  82). 

From  your  numbers  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  the  glass  by  the 
method  described  in  the  previous  section. 

84.  Measnrement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  a  Liquid  by  the  Method 
of  Mixture. — The  method  of  mixtures  may  be  employed  for  measuring 
the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid.  One  method  of  experiment  is  to  use  a 
solid  of  which  the  specific  heat  has  already  been  measured,  preferably  a 
metal  having  a  high  thermal  conductivity,  such  as  copper.  The  solid  is 
heated  and  then  transferred  to  the  liquid  which  replaces  the  water  in  the 
calorimeter,  the  method  of  performing  the  experiment  being  exactly  the 
same  as  that  described  in  the  preceding  sectioii. 

The  above  method  is  only  applicable  when  a  fairly  large  volume  of 
the  liquid  is  available.     If  only  a  small  quantity  of  die  liquid  b  avail- 
able, then  it  is  introduced  into  a  weighed  glass  tube  shaped  like  a  weight 
dilatometer,  but  with  a  straight  capillary.     The  liquid  must  only  about 
three-quarters  fill  the  bnlb,  otherwise  when  the  temperature  is  raised 
there  is  danger  of  the  bulb  being  burst.     The  end  of 
the  capillary  having  been  closed  in  the  blow-pipe  flame, 
the  tube  is  beat  round  to  form  a  hook  by  which  the 
bulb  may  be  suspended.    By  again  weighing  the  bulb, 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  is  obtained. 

If  the  liquid  does  not  boil  below  100°  C,  then 
the  bulb  can  be  suspended  within  a  steam  heater ; 
otherwise  the  bulb  must  be  placed,  tt^ther  with  a 
thermometer,  in  a  test-tube,  which  is  itself  immersed 
in  water  which  is  maintained  at  a  temperature  a 
Utile  below  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid. 

The  heated  bulb  is  introduced  into  the  water 
contained    in   the   calorimeter,  and  t^e  experiment  q 

proceeds  as  in  the  preceding  section,  an  ^owance 
being  of  course  made  for  the  water  value  of  the  glass 
of  the  bulb. 

In  place  of  sealing  up  the  liquid  in  a  glass  bnlb, 
Berthelot  recommends  that  the  liquid  of  which  the 
specific  heat  is  to  be  measured  be  contained  in  a 
small  bottle  made  of  platinum  capable  of  containing 
from  50  to  100  cubic  centimetres.  Since,  however, 
such  a  platinum  bottle  is  seldom  available,  we  may  ^'^-  ^^■ 

use  a  tiiin-walled  glass  bottle  of   the  shape  shown 
in  Pig.  91,  and  made  by  drawing  down  a  tiun-walled  ^ass  boiling  tube. 
A  sensitive  thermometer  mmilar  to  that  used  in  the  cidorimeter  is  fixed 
in  the  mouth  oF  this  bottle  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  cork. 
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Berthelot's  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  is  as  follows:— 
The  bottle  is  weighed  and  its  water  value,  together  with  that  of  the 
thermometer,  is  calculated.  The  water  value  of  t^e  cork  can  in  general  be 
neglected.  The  bottle  is  then  filled  about  two-thirds  full  of  the  liquid 
and  iNgain  weighed,  the  difference  in  the  two  weights  giving  the  weight 
of  the  liquid.  The  bottle  is  then  placed  inside  a  fairly  tight-fitting  metal 
cylinder  b,  the  side  of  which  is  wrapped  round  with  a  layer  of  asbestos 
cloth  c.  The  cylinder  is  rested  in  a  sand-bath  or  over  a  sheet  of  asbestos 
cardboard,  and  a  small  flame  is  placed  beneath.  While  the  liquid  is  heating 
the  calorimeter  is  filled  with  water  and  weighed,  and  after  placing  insidie 
a  water-jacket  the  thermometer  is  read  every  minute  in  the  manner 
described  in  §  82. 

By  occasionally  shaking  the  cylinder  containing  the  bottle  the  heating 
of  the  liquid  may  be  kept  uniform.  When  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
IB  sufficiently  high,  remove  the  cylinder  and  the  contained  bottle  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  calorimeter,  and  having  well  shaken,  read  the 
thermometer  very  carefully  and  immediately  remove  the  bottle  from  the 
cylinder,  using  the  thermometer  as  a  handle,  and  immerse  in  the 
calorimeter,  being  careful  to  keep  the  cork  about  a  centimetre  above  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Keeping  the  water  in  the  calorimeter  well  stirred  by  moving  the 
bottle  about,  using  the  thermometer  as  a  handle,  read  both  the  thermo- 
meters every  half  minute.  When  the  reading  of  the  thermometers  are 
within  a  degree  of  one  another  give  a  final  good  shake  and  carefully  read 
both  thermometers,  noting  the  time,  and  then  remove  the  bottle.  Next 
observe  the  fail  of  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  for  five  minutes. 

Although  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  during 
the  last  period  ib  less  than  it  was  during  the  middle  period  when  the 
bottle  was  immersed,  yet  it  will  in  general  be  found  quite  sufficientlj 
accurate  to  assume  that  the  rate  of  fall  of  temperature  deduced  from  the 
observations  when  the  bottle  is  removed  applies  to  the  case  when  the 
bottle  is  in  the  calorimeter,  and  then  to  csdculate  the  correction  to 
the  maximum  reading  of  the  calorimeter  thermometer  in  the  manner 
described  in  §  82.  Knowing  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter  and 
its  contents  and  the  rise  in  temperature,  the  amount  of  heat  acquired 
can  at  once  be  calculated.  In  the  same  way  the  heat  given  out  by  the 
bottle  and  its  contents  can  be  calculated  in  terms  of  the  specific  heat  of 
the  liquid,  and  equating  the  two  quantities  of  heat,  the  specific  heat  of  the 
liquid  can  be  deduced. 

85.  Measurement  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  a  Liquid  by  the  Method 
of  Oooling. — :The  specific  heats  of  two  liquids  may  be  compared  by 
noting  the  times  taken  by  a  calorimeter  filled,  first  with  the  one  and  then 
with  the  other,  to  cool  from  a  temperature  <|  to  a  temperature  t^  the 
conditions  as  to  the  temperature,  <Scc.,  of  the  surroundings  being  kept  the 
same  in  the  two  cases. 

Let  w  be  the  water  value  of  the  calorimeter,  thermometer,  and  stirrer, 
and  W  the  weight  of  liquid  of  specific  heat  s  placed  in  the  calorimeter. 
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If    "hj  some  means  or  other  the  calorimeter  were  maintained  at  the 

temperature  ^^  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings  being  ^q,  then  during 

a  second  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents  would  lose  a  quantity  of  heat 

which  would  depend  (1)  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 

calarinieter,  and  (2)  on  the  difference  between  the  temperatures  t^  and  tQ. 

Since  the  surface  and  the  surroundings  are  kept  constant  throughout,  we 

only  haTe  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  difference  between  the  temperature 

of  the  calorimeter  and  of  the  surroundings  on  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat. 

Thus  we  may  represent  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  at  the  temperature  ^  by 

/(j^i)y  where  /(tj)  is  some  function  of  the  temperatures  t^  and  tQ  the 

value  of  which  we  do  not  require  to  know.     Next  suppose  that  instead 

of  keeping  the  temperature  constant  we  allow  the  calorimeter  to  cool,  and 

we  notice  the  time  B^T  which  is  taken  to  cool  from  the  temperature  ti  to 

the  temperature  ^-3^,  where  8i  is  very  small.      Since  the  change  of 

temperature  is  very  small,  we  may  without  appreciable  error  suppose  that 

the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  remains  unchanged.     The  heat  lost  during  the 

time  the  temperature  is  falling  by  the  amount  ^  is  therefore  Bt/{t^)S^T. 

The  heat  lost  by  the  calorimeter  is  given  by  (  TF«  +  w)Bt     Hence 

B^T  1  ... 

Next  suppose  that  the  time  taken  for  the  temperature  to  fall  from 
^  —  5^  to  ^  -  23^  to  be  B^T,  we  then  get  in  the  same  way 

-A^^ 1  (2) 


(Ws  +  w)    /{tj-Bt)      ' 

Proceeding  in  this  way  till  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  t^  and 
adding  all  the  expressions  similar  to  (1)  and  (2),  we  get 

Bat  i^T+B^T+h^T+kc.  is  the  total  time  T  taken  for  the  calorimeter 
to  cool  from  ^  to  t^.     Hence 

where  the  sign  2  indicates  the  sum  of  the  terms  like  l//(tj,). 

If,  now,  we  repeat  the  experiment,  using  a  weight  W^  of  a  liquid  of 
specific  heat  /  in  the  calorimeter,  starting  at  the  same  temperature  t^  and 
finishing  at  the  same  temperature  ^2«  "^^  obtain  in  the  same  way  as 
before,  if  T'  is  the  total  time  taken  to  cool  from  ^^  to  t^ 

^       =2JU (4) 


(W  +  «)    TPT) 
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Now  in  the  ezpreesions  (3)  and  (4)  the  parts  on  the  right-hand  side 
are  the  same,  ainoe  they  only  depend  on  the  sorfaoe  of  the  calorimeter,  the 
temperature  range,  and  the  temperature  and  nature  of  the  surronndinga. 
Hence  equating  the  two  left-hand  expressions  we  get 

Hence  if  one  of  the  liquids  is  water,  or  some  other  liquid  of  knoim 
specific  heat^  we  can  immediately  obtain  the  specific  heat  of  the  other. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  method  it  is  important  to  secore 
the  rigorous  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  we  have  postulated  above. 
Thus  the  outer  surface  of  the  calorimeter  must  remain  exactly  the  same 
during  the  two  experiments.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  safe  to  heat  the 
liquid  up  to  the  initial  temperature  in  the  calorimeter  itself,  as  the  flame 
or  other  source  of  heat  would  be  likely  to  alter  the  surface.  The  liquid 
must  be  heated  in  a  beaker  or  flask,  and  then  poured  into  the  calorimeter. 
The  weight  of  liquid  used  can  be  found  by  weighing  the  calorimeter  after 
the  end  of  the  cooling  experiment.  In  order  to  secure  that  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  remain  the  same,  the  calorimeter  must  be  placed 
inside  a  hollow  double-walled  copper  vessel,  the  space  between  the  walla 
being  filled  with  water  or  melting  ice. 

The  calorimeter  itself  must  be  made  of  some  good  conducting  material 
such  as  copper  or  silver,  the  walls  being  as  thin  as  possible.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  we  assume  that  the  temperature  of  the  outside  is  the 
same  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid.  As  any  evaporation  of  the  liquid 
during  the  course  of  the  experiment  would  vitiate  the  result,  owing  to 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  formed,  the  calorimeter  must  be  fitted  with 
a  lid.  This  lid  must  be  pierced  with  holes  for  the  thermometer  and 
stirrer.  The  stirrer  must  be  a  rotary  one,  for  an  up-and-down  stirrer 
would  cause  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  stirrer  to  move  in  and  out  of  the 
liquid,  and  thus  encourage  evaporation.  This  effect  may  easily  produce 
a  material  error,  since  the  stirring  has  to  be  vigorous  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  temperature  remains  uniform  throughout  the  liquid.  The  best 
shape  for  the  calorimeter  is  a  cylinder,  of  which  the  length  is  about  four 
times  the  diameter,  and  the  lid  must  fit  tightly,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be 
filled  with  liquid  almost  up  to  the  top  without  risk  of  any  of  the  liquid 
escaping.  • 

When  performing  the  experiment  clean  out  the  calorimeter  and  black 
the  outside  with  dead  black  varnish,  formed  by  mixing  vegetable  black 
with  methylated  spirits  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  shellac  varnish.  Then 
weigh  the  calorimeter,  stirrer,  and  thermometer.  Heat  the  liquid  to 
a  temperature  of  about  50*",  if  this  can  be  done  without  the  vapour 
tension  becoming  too  high.  Pour  the  liquid  into  the  calorimeter  and 
place  it  in  the  water-jacket.  Stir  the  liquid  well,  and  read  the  tem- 
perature every  half  minute  till  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  a  little  more 
than  half-way  to  the  temperature  of  the  water-jacket.  Then  remove  ths 
calorimeter  and  weigh. 
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Having  cleaned  the  calorimeter,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  outside 
ixLOie  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  repeat  the  experiment  using  water, 
st;«urting  and  finishing  at  about  the  same  temperatures  as  before. 

Two  curves  must  now  be  plotted  showing  the  relation  between  the 
-teznperature  and  the  time  for  the  two  experiments.  From  these  curves 
t;li«  times  corresponding  to  equal  initial  and  final  temperatures  can  be 
ol>tained.  The  initial  temperature  must  not  be  taken  till  a  minute  or 
'trwro  after  the  observations  are  started,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  a  regular 
si^kte  of  affairs  to  have  set  in.  The  final  temperature  ought  to  be  about 
lialf-way  between  the  initial  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  the 
snrroandings. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  water-jacket  varies  between  the  two 
experiments,  then  so  long  as  the  variation  is  not  more  than  a  degree 
or  two  we  may  allow  for  this  effect  by  taking  our  initial  and  final 
temperatures  such  that  there  is  the  same  difference  between  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  calorimeter  and  of  the  jacket  in  the  two  experiments. 

Itjis  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  measurements  by  this 
method.  The  errors  are  chiefly  caused  by  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  calorimeter  and  evaporation  of  Uie  liquid.  The  method, 
liowever,  being  simple,  it  is  often  convenient  where  an  approximate  value 
of  the  specific  heat  of  a  liquid  is  required.  It  is  quite  inapplicable 
to  solids,  even  when  good  conductors,  and  in  the  form  of  powder,  the 
temperature  not  remaining  sufficiently  uniform  throughout  the  solid. 
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86.  Measurement  of  the  Density  of  Ice  by  Bunsen's  Method. — 
Take  a  piece  of  glass  tabe  a  little  oyer  a  centimetre  in  diameter  and 
about  30  cm.  long,  and  having  well  cleaned  it,  dry  it  thoroughly.  Near 
one  end  thicken  the  glass  by  rotating  it  before  a  small  blow-pipe  flame, 

and  draw  it  down  so  as  to  make  a  narrow  and 
E  short  neck  as  at  a  (Fig.  92).   Near  the  other  end 

thicken  the  glass,  and  then  draw  out  into  a 
narrow  capillary.  Where  this  capillary  leaves 
the  main  tube  form  a  slight  neck,  as  shown  at  i>. 
Finally  heat  the  middle  of  the  tube  in  a  fairly 
large  flame,  and  allow  the  glass  to  get  quite 
thick.  During  tMs  process  the  ends  of  the 
tube  may  be  very  slightly  forced  together. 
When  the  glass  is  thoroughly  thickened  and 
uniformly  hot,  withdraw  from  the  flame  and  then 
very  slowly  draw  out  till  a  neck  about  8  cm. 
long  is  formed,  and  while  the  glass  is  still  hot 
bend  round  so  that  the  two  parts  of  the  tabe 
are  parallel.  Finally,  bend  the  capillary,  as 
shown  at  E  in  the  figure,  and  make  a  fine  mark  on  the  neck  ▲  with  a 
wire  file. 

The  U-tube  thus  formed  must  be  filled  about  half  full  with  pure  diy 
mercury,  and  then  weighed  carefully. 

Now  fix  the  tube  in  a  retort  clamp,  so  that  the  end  of  the  capillary 
dips  into  a  beaker  containing  distilled  water.  The  beaker  must  stand 
on  some  wire  gauze  and  the  water  be  boiled.  After  the  water  has  boiled 
for  some  minutes  tilt  the  U-tube  so  that  the  mercury  runs  into  the  arm 
DO  and  nearly  fills  it  and  drives  out  the  air.  On  tilting  the  tube  back 
into  the  vertical,  water  will  be  drawn  over  into  the  arm  DC.  Again  tilt 
the  tube,  driving  out  the  remaining  air  and  most  of  the  water.  Repeat 
the  process  of  drawing  in  water  and  forcing  it  out  again  two  or  ^iree 
times,  the  water  in  the  beaker  being  kept  boiling  all  the  time.  In  this 
way  the  upper  half  of  the  arm  do  will  be  filled  with  water  which  is 
almost  free  from  dissolved  air.  Having  fixed  the  U-tube  in  the  vertical 
position,  direct  a  small  flame  from  a  hand  blow-pipe  against  the  tube 
at  D,  and  when  the  glass  becomes  soft  draw  off  the  capillary,  leaving  the 
end  of  the  arm  dg  sealed.     The  operation  of  sealing  off  a  tube  filled  with 
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in  this  way  is  really  not  a  matter  of  any  difficulty.  What  is 
cliiefiy  required  is  boldness.  This,  together  with  a  litUe  practice  on 
odd  pieces  of  glass,  will  enable  the  operation  to  be  performed  without 
craLcking  the  glass. 

Carefully  dry  the  portion  of  the  capillary  remoyed,  and  weigh  the 
U  -tube  and  this  portion  of  glass.  The  difference  in  the  two  weighings 
^vrill  give  the  weight  of  the  water  which  has  been  introduced.  Next  fill 
up  the  arm  ab  a  little  above  the  mark  at  ▲  with  mercury,  and  immerse 
tbie  whole  up  to  a  in  melting  ice,  prepared  as  described  in  §  61.  After 
a.l3oat  an  hour  the  water  and  mercury  will  have  attained  a  temperature 
of  zero.  The  excess  of  mercury  above  the  mark  ▲  must  then  be  removed 
^vrith  a  small  pipette  having  a  capillary  tube. 

Over  the  dosed  limb  must  now  be  placed  a  wide  glass  tube,  shown 

dotted  in  the  figure,  and  closed  below  by  a  cork.    This  tube  is  filled  with 

pounded  ice,  and  then  a  small  cone  of  paper  must  be  placed  round  the 

extreme  end  of  the  closed  limb^  and  some  freezing  mixture,  consisting 

of  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  crystallised  calcium  chloride,  placed 

in  the  cone.     In  this  way  the  extreme  end  of  the  water  column  will 

become  frozen.     When  this  occurs,  pull  up  the  outer  glass  tube  till  the 

oork  is  just  below  the  frozen  part,  and  fill  the  tube  with  the  freezing 

mixture.     By  slowly  moving  the  outside  tube  down,  the  water  may  then 

be  entirely  frozen,  the  freezing  proceeding  regularly  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  reason  for  freezing  in  this  way  is  that  if  the  water  at  the  bottom 

became  frozen  first,  when  the  upper  portions  froze  the  expansion  would 

burst  the  tube.     When  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  frozen,  remove 

the  outer  tube  and  carefully  wipe  the  U-tube  and  introduce  it  into  the 

pure  melting  ice  again.     After  it  has  been   in  the  ice  for  an  hour, 

carefully  remove  the  mercury  which  is  above  the  mark  a  with  a  pipette, 

and  place  this  mercury  in  a  weighed  watch-glass  and  weigh. 

Let  the  weight  of  the  mercury  expelled  by  the  freezing  of  the  water 
be  Wy  and  d  the  density  of  mercury  at  0^.  Then  the  increase  in  volume 
of  the  water  in  freezing  is  w/d»  If  IT  is  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  D 
is  the  density  of  the  water  at  0°,  then  the  volume  of  the  water  at  0^  is 
WID.  Hence  the  volume  of  the  ice  at  0''  is  W/D  +  w/d.  Thus  if  6  is 
the  density  of  ioe  at  0°,  we  have 

W^W    to 
or  0= 


Wd  +  wD 

The  value  of  D  is  0*999868.  and  that  of  d  is  13-5954. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  density  of  ice  varies  very  considerably 
according  to  the  method  used  to  freeze  the  water.  The  value  obtained 
by  this  method  is,  however,  probably  the  one  to  use  when  reducing  the 
observations  taken  by  the  ice  calorimeter. 
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87.  Bnnsen's  Ice  Calorimeter. — In  Bansen's  ice  calorimeter  the  heat 
^ven  out  by  a  body  as  it  cools  from  a  given  temperature  to  0**  C,  is 
measured  by  obtaining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  will  be  melted  by  this 
heat.  In  order  to  measure  the  quantity  of  ice  melted,  use  is  made  of  the 
change  in  volume  which  takes  place  during'fusion. 

The  increase  in  volume  in  1  gram  of  water  when  it  becomes  ice  at 
0®  C.  is  0-0907  C.C.     Thus  the  communication  of  one  calorie  will  cau« 

a  change  of  volume  of  aboat 
0001 13  c.c. 

The  usual  form  of  calori- 
meter consists  of  an  inner  glass 
tube  A  (Fig.  93)  closed  at  the 
bottom,  which  serves  to  receive 
the  body  of  which  the  specifie 
heat  is  being  measured.  The 
lower  part  of  this  tube  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  glass  bulb  b, 
which  is  connected  to  a  side  tube 
D.  A  piece  of  fine-bore  thermo- 
meter tubing  F  about  a  metre 
long  is  connected  to  s  by  being 
cemented  into  an  ebonite 
stopper  E.  An  iron  screw  6 
passing  through  the  stopper 
serves  to  adjust  the  position 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  f. 
The  upper  part  of  the  bulb  b 
is  filled  with  air-free  distilled 
water,  while  the  lower  part, 
the  tube  d,  and  part  of  p  are 
filled  with  mercury.  By  a 
process  to  be  described  lat^, 
a  cap  of  ice  K  is  formed  round 
the  lower  part  of  the  tube  Jk, 
and  when  a  hot  body  is  in- 
troduced into  A  its  heat  melts 
some  of  the  ice,  and  the 
contraction  which  takes  place 
causes  the  mercury  meniscus  to  travel  along  the  tube  f  towards  the 
instrument.  If  we  know  the  cross>section  of  the  tube  we  can  calculate, 
from  the  distance  traversed  by  the  meniscus,  the  diminution  of  volume, 
and  hence,  knowing  the  densities  of  water  and  ice  at  0^  C,  obtain  the 
weight  of  ice  melted,  and  therefore,  knowing  the  latent  heat,  the  quantity 
of  heat  given  out  by  the  body  placed  in  tiie  instrument.  This  method 
of  obtaining  the  result  not  only  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  change  of 
volume  which  takes  place  when  ice  melts,  a  quantity  which  seems  to 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  ice  was 
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fomiied,  bat  also  the  latent  heat  of  ice.  Further,  a  correction  would  have 
to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  contraction  of  the  mercury  which  flows 
from  the  tube  f,  where  it  is  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  into  the 
tabe  i>y  where  it  is  at  0^  C.  For  these  reasons  it  is  usual  to  calibrate 
the  instrument  by  introducing  a  known  weight  of  water  at  a  measured 
temperature,  and  to  note  the  range  through  which  the  mercury  meniscus 
moTes.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has  to  be  communicated 
to  A  to  cause  the  mercury  to  move  through  1  centimetre  is  obtained, 
and  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  obseryations  when  bodies  of  unknown 
specific  heat  are  used. 

In  the  ordinary  manner  of  performing  the  experiment^  the  instru- 
ment^ as  described  above,  is  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  pounded  ice  or 
anow,  the  top  of  the  tube  ▲  and  the  tube  f  alone  projecting  above  the 
ioe.  It  is,  however,  found  that  there  is  alwa3rs  a  small  difference  in 
the  freezing  point  of  the  ice  in  the  instrument  and  that  of  the  ice 
oatmde.  If  the  temperature  of  the  outside  ice  is  the  higher,  then  there 
will  be  a  slow  melting  of  the  ice  in  the  instrument^  which  will  cause  a 
continuous  creep  of  the  mercury  meniscus  towards  the  instrument  If 
the  freezLDg  point  of  the  ice  outside  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ice  in  the 
inatmment,  then  there  will  be  a  slow  freezing  of  the  water  in  the  instru- 
ment, causing  the  meniscus  to  creep  away  ham  the  instrument.  This 
creep  generally  amounts  to  2  or  3  centimetres  per  hour,  and  ia 
sufficient  to  miake  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  measurements. 
A  slight  addition  ^  to  the  instrument  will  almost  eliminate  the  creep, 
reducing  it  to  about  a  tenth.  This  addition  is  shown  in  Fig.  93,  and 
oonsists  in  placing  the  instrument  in  an  empty  vessel  h,  the  top  of  which 
is  doaed  by  a  cork  through  which  the  tubes  a  and  d  pass.  This  vessel 
is  surroonded  by  the  pounded  ice.  Owing  to  air  being  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat^  heat  can  now  only  very  slowly  pass  between  the  instrument  and 
the  surrounding  ice.  Another  method  of  securing  the  same  conditions 
has  been  employed  by  CaUendar,  who  uses  a  second  glass  bulb  surrounding 
the  bulb  B  and  produces  a  vacuum  in  the  space  between  the  two  bulbs. 
The  vacuum  being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  air,  the  passage  of 
heat  &om  the  surrounding  ice  to  the  instrument  is  in  this  way  reduced 
yet  mcMe.  When  this  device  is  used,  when  originally  cooling  the 
instrument  down  to  zero  the  process  will  take  a  considerable  time,  unless 
a  stream  of  ice-cool  water  is  passed  through  the  tube  a. 

Since  when  a  body  has  once  been  placed  in  the  tube  a  it  is  very 
difficult  to  extract  it,  it  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  place  a  thin-walled 
test-tube  inside  a.  This  test-tube  must  be  a  fairly  ^xxi  fit,  and  a  little 
glycerine  can  be  placed  in  a  so  as  to  fill  the  interspace,  and  thus  facilitate 
tlM  passage  of  heat  from  the  hot  body  to  the  ice.  When  it  is  required 
to  remove  a  body  from  the  calorimeter,  the  test-tube  is  removed,  and  the 
body  can  then  be  tOted  out 

The  filling  of  the  Bunsen  calorimeter  with  water  and  mercury  is  an 
operation  of  some  delicacy.     The  following  method  is  reconmiended  by 

1  BoyB,  PkCcmpUoal  Magatine  (1887),  sdii  214. 
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Wads  worth.  ^  The  required  quantity  of  mercury  ia  first  introduced  by 
means  of  a  funnel  with  the  stem  drawn  out  into  a  fine  tube  cap&ble 
of  reaching  down  to  the  bend  of  the  tube  d.  The  calorimeter  is  ib»ik 
inverted,  the  mercury  running  to  the  top  of  the  bulb  b,  and  immerBed 
upside  down  in  a  beaker  full  of  distilled  water.  The  water  must  cover 
the  entire  calorimeter.  The  water  is  then  heated  to  boiling  and  then 
cooled.  When  the  bulb  b  is  partly  filled  with  water,  the  beaker  is  again 
heated  and  the  water  allowed  to  boil  for  some  considerable  time.  In 
this  way  the  remaining  air  in  the  bulb  b  will  be  replaced  by  water 
vapour,  and,  on  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  the  water  will  be  forced  into 
the  bulb.  When  the  whole  is  cool  enough  to  handle  the  end  of  tlie 
tube  D  is  closed  with  the  finger,  and  the  calorimeter  removed  and  tamed 
into  the  upright  position.  More  mercury  must  now  be  introduced  by 
means  of  the  funnel  till  the  side  tube  is  entirely  filled  with  mercury. 

The  screw  a  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  stopper,  the  stopper 
with  the  tube  f  attached  must  be  placed  in  the  end  of  the  side  tube  and 
cemented  in  place  with  a  little  shellac  varnish  or  india-rubber  cement. 
On  replacing  the  screw,  the  mercury  will  be  forced  up  the  tube  f. 

Before  freezing  the  cap  of  ice,  the  whole  instrument  must  be  cooled 
down  to  a  temperature  of  about  2^  0.  by  immersing  it  in  a  beaker  full  of 
water  containing  some  ice.  To  freeze  the  cap  of  ice  round  a  a  freezing 
mixture,  consisting  of  finely  powdered  ice  and  crystalline  calcium  chloride^ 
must  be  prepared,  and  introduced  within  the  tube  a.  This  freezing 
mixture  will  require  renewing  from  time  to  time  till  the  ice  cap  formed 
extends  about  half-way  from  the  inside  tube  to  the  outside  bulb.  The 
freezing  being  complete,  the  inside  of  the  tube  a  must  be  rinsed  oat 
with  ice-cold  water,  and  dried  by  means  of  a  roll  of  blotting-paper.  A 
thin  test-tube  which  fits  fairly  well  inside  a  must  be  weighed  and  then 
put  in  place,  and  the  instrument  must  then  be  introduced  in  the  ice-box 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours  before  an  experiment  is  made. 
The  reason  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  ice  after  its  formation  by  the 
freezing  mixture  will  be  below  zero,  and  it  must  have  time  to  reach 
this  temperature,  also  the  surrounding  water  must  have  time  to  cool 
down  to  zero. 

When  the  instrument  has  been  in  the  ice  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
mercury  meniscus  must  be  adjusted  to  near  the  far  end  of  the  tube  F  by 
means  of  the  screw  a.  By  watching  the  movement  of  the  end  of  the 
column  it  will  then  be  possible  to  judge  when  the  temperature  of  the 
instrument  becomes  constant.  When  the  movement  becomes  small 
(2  or  3  millimetres  per  hour),  the  rate  of  movement  must  be  carefully 
observed. 

Some  water  having  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  40",  the 
temperature  must  be  carefully  read,  and  then  enough  of  the  hot  water 
poured  into  the  test-tube  to  fill  it  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  to  the 
top  of  the  ice  cap.  The  movement  of  the  mercury  meniscus  is  then 
again  observed,  the  observations  being  continued  till  the  rate  of  move- 

1  AmeriMtn  Jowrwd  of  Sdenoe  (1897),  iv.  282. 
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meat  ia  the  stuoe  as  it  yrsa  before  the  introduction  of  the  hot  water.  The 
test-tube  is  then  removed  and  again  weighed,  and  in  this  way  the  weight 
of  'water  is  obtained.  Ejiowing  this  weight  and  the  initial  temperature, 
the  heat  pvea  out  by  the  water  can  at  once  be  calculated. 

The  movement  of  the  mercury  meniscoa  consista  of  two  parts,  that 
due  to  the  ica  melted  by  the  hot  water,  and  that  due  to  the  slow  creep 
which  occnra  when  no  heat  is  being  supplied  to  the  tube  a,  due  to  the 
introduction  of  a  hot  body.  The  time  the  experiment  lasted  being  ob- 
serred,  the  amount  of  the  creep  can  be  calculated,  and  this  amount  must 
be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  observed  displacement  of  the 
meniscos,  according  ae  the  creep  takes  place  away  from  or  towards  the 
inatratneiit.  The  corrected  displacement  divided  by  the  number  of 
calories  g^ven  up  by  the  water  gives  the  diapl&ce- 
ment  per  calorie,  and  this  quantity  ia  used  when 
measuring  the  specific  heat  of  other  bocUee. 

The  test-tube  having  been  dried,  a  small  pellet 
of  cotton  wool  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
tube  is  replaced  in  the  instrument,  and  aiter  about 
half-an-honr  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  meniscus 
is  again  observed.  The  body  of  which  the  specific 
heat  is  to  be  measured  ia  placed  in  the  tcst-tube 
A.  of  tho  heater  shown  in  Pig.  94.  This  heater 
consists  of  an  outer  tube  B,  closed  at  either  end  by 
corks.  Through  the  upper  cork  the  test-tube  a 
passes,  while  ^brough  the  bwer  cork  there  pass  the 
tubea  c  and  d.  These  tubes  are  attached  to  two 
pieces  of  rubber  tubing  about  2  feet  long.  Steam 
b  passed  in  through  the  tube  r,  and  escapes  through 
z.  The  heater  ia  wrapped  round  with  felt.  This 
felt  serves  the  double  purpose  of  decreasing  the 
loss  of  heat,  and  of  allowing  the  heater  being  taken 
in  the  hand.     To  transfer  the  heated  body  to  the  p^^    ^ 

calorimeter,  the  thermometer  T  is  read  and  then 
the  cork  is  removed,  and,  the  heater  being  inclined,  the  hot  body  is  tilted 
into  the  ice  calorimet«r. 

The  movement  of  the  meniscus  is  observed  as  in  the  csae  of  the  water, 
and  a  correctioil  having  been  applied  for  the  steady  creep,  the  total  dis- 
pUcement  divided  by  the  displacement  per  calorie  obtained  from  the 
water  experiment  gives  the  heat  given  out  by  the  hot  body.  Hence, 
knowing  the  mass  and  initial  temperature  of  the  hot  body,  the  specific 
heat  can  at  once  be  calculated. 

When  using  the  ice  calorimeter  for  accurate  measurements,  it  is 
necMsary  to  calibrate  the  capillary  tube.  This  can  be  done  by  means 
of  a  mercnry  thread  in  the  manner  described  in  §  59. 

88.  Heasnrement  of  the  Idteat  Heat  ot  Fusion  <a  Ice. — The 
diief  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  determining  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  of 
ice  ooiuists  in  introductog  blocks  of  ice  into  the  calorimeter  which,  while 
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haying  a  temperature  of  0",  shall  be  entirely  free  from  attached  'water. 
Further,  it  is  important  that  during  the  time  necessary  for  melting  that 
the  ice  should  be  kept  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  calorimeter, 
otherwise  the  gain  of  heat  from  surrounding  objects  will  be  considerably 
increased. 

Although  by  taking  the  ice  in  the  form  of  small  fragments  we  can 
make  the  time  occupied  by  the  melting  short,  and  hence  reduce  tbe 
radiation  correction,  yet  it  is  hardly  advisable  to  do  so  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  removing  the  adherent  water  from  the  large  surface  of  the 
ice.  Better  results  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  ice  in  one  piece  of 
such  a  shape  that  it  can  easily  be  freed  from  attached  water.  If  ihe 
calorimeter  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  cc.,  a  cylinder  of  ice  about 
3  cm.  in  diameter  and  5  cm.  long  will  produce  a  suitable  fall  of  tempera- 
ture (about  5').  Such  cylinders  of  ice  may  be  prepared  by  freezing 
water  in  a  test-tube  of  the  appropriate  size  by  means  of  a  freezing 

mixture.     By  slightly  warming  the  test-tube,  the  block  (^ 
ice  can  be  removed. 

Until  required,  the  cylinder  of  ice  may  be  wrapped  inside 
a  roll  of  blotting-paper  and  placed  in  a  large  test-tube,  the 
test-tube  being  immersed  in  melting  ice.  The  ice  must  be 
left  for  at  least  an  hour,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  acquire  th» 
temperature  of  0**. 

In  order  to  hold  the  ice  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  calorimeter,  the  stirrer  has  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
It  consists  of  a  cup  formed  of  copper  gauze  soldered  to  the 
handle  b.  The  ice  having  been  thrown  into  the  water,  the 
stirrer  is  raised  and  the  ice  imprisoned  within  the  gauze 
FIG.  96.      ^^p^  ^^^  ^^^  melting  is  facilitated  by  the  motion  of  the 

stirrer  through  the  water. 
In  order  to  allow  for  radiation  the  experiment  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  as  in  the  case  described  on  p.  219.  In  the  first  part^  the  calori- 
meter, having  been  filled  with  water  and  weighed,  is  introduced  within 
the  water-jacket,  and  the  course  of  the  thermometer  watched  during 
about  five  minutes.  At  a  noted  time  the  ice  is  then  introduced,  and  the 
thermometer  read  every  half  minute  till  all  the  ice  is  melted.  Finally, 
the  course  of  the  thermometer  is  watched  during  another  five  minutes. 
The  correction  for  radiation  is  calculated  exactly  as  previously  described. 
The  weight  of  ice  melted  ia  obtained  by  weighing  the  calorimeter  and  its 
contents  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

By  packing  the  cylinder  of  ice  round  with  blotting-paper  as  described, 
It  la  generally  quite  dry ;  ii  not,  then  it  can  be  dried  in  the  following 
way : — ^A  strip  of  clean  blotting-paper  is  cut,  having  a  length  of  about 
50  cm.  and  a  width  slightly  greater  than  the  length  of  the  ice  cylinder. 
The  cylinder  of  ice  is  rolled  up  in  this  strip  of  paper,  and  by  folding  in  the 
ends  the  attached  water  is  sucked  up.  Then,  holding  the  paper  cylinder 
over  the  calorimeter  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  the 
ice  IB  forced  out  by  means  of  a  piece  of  glass  rod  held  in  the  right  band. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  radiation  correction  can  be  very  considerably 
rednoed  by  using  Rtimford's  device.^     Having  roughly  calculated  the 
drop  of  temperature  which  may  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  ice 
cylinder  and  the  capacity  of  the  calorimeter,  heat  the  calorimeter  to  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  the  surrounding  water-jacket  by  half 
this  amount     It  will  be  found  impossible  to  secure  exact  compensation 
between  the  heat  lost  by  radiation  during  the  first  half  of  the  experiment 
and  that  gained  during  the  second,  and  the  observed  drop  of  tempera- 
tare  will  still  require  a  certain  amount  of  correction.     By  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  correction,  however,  we  minimise  the  effects  of  dight 
errors  in  determining  the  rate  of  cooling. 

Using  the  following  symbols  for  the  quantities  entering  into  the 
calculations : — 

IF = weight  of  water  in  the  calorimeter. 
w  a  water  value  of  the  calorimeter,  thermometer,  and  stirrer, 
xathe  weight  of  ice  melted. 
t^  =  the  initial  temperature  of  the  water. 
^2  —  the  final  temperature  of  the  water. 

Si  =  the  correction  to  the  final  temperature  to  allow  for  radiation. 
Zr«the  latent  heat  of  ice. 

Then  the  following  is  the  thermal  equation — 

from  which  the  latent  heat  can  be  calculated. 

Further  eorrection, — ^The  thermometer  readings  may  be  corrected  for 
the  effect  of  lag  as  described  on  p.  221.  The  results  will  require 
correction  to  allow  for  the  variation  of  the  specific  heat  of  water,  ^us, 
if  <^  is  the  mean  specific  heat  of  water  between  0^  and  t^  as  given  in 
Table  21,  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water  formed 
by  melting  the  ice  is  8ix{t^  +  St],  In  the  same  way,  if  ^^  is  the  mean 
specific  heat  of  water  between  t^  and  t-^  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water 
in  the  calorimeter  is  WaM^  -  (t^  +  Bt)).  It  will  in  general  be  found  that 
the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  does  not  warrant  the  application  of 
this  correction. 

89.  Measurement  of  the  Heat  of  VapoxiBation  of  Water. — The 
determination  of  the  heat  of  vaporisation  of  a  liquid  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  difficulty  if  an  accuracy  greater  than  about  1  per  cent,  is  desired. 
The  usual  method  is  to  pass  the  vapour  of  the  Hquid  into  a  vessel  which 
is  immersed  in  a  calorimeter  and  is  at  a  temperature  lower  than  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid.     The  weight  of  vapour  condensed  is  obtained 

1  In  this  experiment  the  rate  at  which  the  temperature  of  the  calorimeter 
falls  is  approzimatelj  confitant,  and  bo  Bomford's  method  is  appUoable.  See 
I».218. 
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by  weighing  the  vessel  before  and  after  the  experiment,  while  the  heU 
liberated  by  the  condensation  of  the  v&poar  and  the  cooling  of  the  liquid 
fonned  to  the  temperatnre  of  the  calorimeter  is  obtained  from  the  riae  oi 
temperature  of  the  calorimeter. 

The  chief  aoorces  of  error  when  performing  an  experiment  such  as 
outlined  above  consiBt  of — (1)  Heat  commouicated  to  the  calorimeter  by 
conduction  through  the  tube  through  which  the  vapour  is  conducted  from 
the  boiler  into  the  calorimeter. 
(2)  The  vapour  ia  very  apt  to 
carry  over  into  the  calorimeter 
small  particles  of  the  liquid. 
The  presence  of  this  liquid  in 
the  vapour  may  be  due  either 
to  spirting  owing  to  the 
boiling  being  too  rapid,  or  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the 
vapour  has  been  condensed 
into  liquid  owing  to  loss  of 
heat  during  the  passage  of  the 
vapour  through  the  tube  con- 
necting the  boiler  with  the 
■^  calorimeter.  It  is  a  very  US' 
cult  matter  to  estimate  the 
magnitude  of  the  corrections 
to  be  applied  to  allow  for 
these  two  errors,  or  even  to 
ensure  that  the  magnitude  of 
the  errors  remains  the  same 
from  one  experiment  to  the 
nex*. 

The  manner  in  which  the 

above    difficuldes   can     in    a 

measnre   be   overcome,    where 

time  is  no  object,    and    it  is 

possible   to    work  with   large 

quantities  of  material,  will  be 

Pia.  96.  found  in  the  account  Regnanlt 

gives  of  his  determination  of 

the  latent  heat  of  steam. ^ 

An  arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  latent  heat  of  steam  can  be 

measured  to  within  1  or  2  per  cent  is  shown  in  Fig.  96.     The  copper 

drum  A  has  two  copper  uprights,  one  of  which  b  serves  for  the  admission 

of  the  steam,  and  the  other  o  communicates  with  the  air.     This  vessel  is 

attached  to  a  thick  disc  of  varnished  wood  d,  which  serves  to  form  a  lid 

Tol.  i.  p.  6361  also  Court  <U 
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to  the  calorimeter.      The  uprights  attached  to  a  stiirer  e  and  a  ther- 
xnometer  also  pass  through  the  lid. 

The  steam  is  oondncted  from  the  boiler,  through  a  short  length  of 
rubber  tube,  to  the  side  tube  o  of  a  small  separator,  which  serves  to 
catch  any  condensed  steam  which  would  otherwise  be  carried  over  into 
the  calorimeter. 

To   conduct  an  experiment  with  this  apparatus,   first  weigh  the 
calorimeter,  stLrrer,  thermometer,  the  internal  vessel  a,  and  the  cover. 
Having  filled  the  calorimeter  with  water  to  within  about  2  cm.  of  the 
top,  again  weigh.     The  difference  in  the  weights  will  give  the  weight  of 
water  in  the  calorimeter.     Place  the  calorimeter  within  a  double-walled 
vessel  (see  p.  214),  and  watch  the  changes  in  temperature  during  five 
minutes,  keeping  the  water  stirred  all  the  time.     Having  allowed  the 
steam  to  pass  through  the  trap  f  for  a  few  minutes,  at  a  noted  time 
place  the  end  of  the  glass  tube  h  into  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  b,  so 
that  the  steam  passes  into  the  calorimeter.    Keep  the  water  in  the  calori- 
meter well  stirred,  and  read  the  thermometer  every  thirty  seconds  till  the 
temperature  has  risen  about  10  degrees.     At  a  noted  time  withdraw  the 
tube  H,  and  continue  stirring  and  reading  the  thermometer  for  another 
five  minutes,  then  weigh  the  calorimeter  and  its  contents,  and  thus  obtain 
the  weight  of  steam  condensed. 

The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  calorimeter  will  have  to  be  corrected 
for  loss  of  heat,  due  to  radiation  and  conduction,  in  the  manner  described 
on  p.  219.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  water  value  of  the 
calorimeter,  <fec.,  which  can  be  done  either  by  calculation,  if  the  specific 
heats  of  the  constituents  are  known,  or  it  may  be  determined  experi- 
mentally by  pouring  water  at  a  known  temperature  (about  100")  into  a, 
and  proceeding  as  in  the  method  of  mixtures. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  value  of  the  latent  heat  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  the  previous  section. 

90.  Measurement  of  the  Heat  of  Vaporisation  by  Berthelot's 
Method. — Berthelot  has  devised  a  form  of  apparatus  which  \a  designed 
for  the  determination  of  the  latent  heat  of  a  vapour  when  only  a  small 
quantity  of  the  material  is  availabla  His  form  of  the  apparatus  is 
described  in  Watson's  Physics^  p.  240,  and  possesses  the  great  defect 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  the  vapour  becoming  superheated, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  tube  leading  the  vapour  from  the  boiler 
to  the  calorimeter  to  the  flame  used  to  heat  the  boiler.  The  presence  of 
this  flame  also  causes  a  considerable  difficulty  in  screening  the  calori- 
meter and  thermometer.  Finally,  the  liquid  is  very  apt  to  boil  with 
bumping.  A  modification  of  Berthelot's  apparatus,  in  which  the  above 
objections  are  avoided,  has  been  used  by  Kahlenberg.^  In  this  form, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  97,  the  heating  is  electrical.  The  liquid  is  con- 
tained in  a  test-tube  shaped  tube  a,  which  is  closed  by  a  cork  d.  Two 
glass  tubes  b  pass  through  this  cork,  and  have  pieces  of  stout  platinum 
wire  fused  at  their  bottom  ends.     A  coil  of  fairly  fine  platinum  wire  f  is 

^  Jvurrud  of  Phytical  Chemistry  (1901),  v.  222. 
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Attached  to  these  stout  platinum  wiroa  Those  tubea  ore  parti;  filbd 
with  meremy,  and  the  wires  from  the  battery  dip  into  tin  mBrcnrr. 
The  vaponr  producod  by  the  boiling  of  the  liquid  passes  down  an  upright 
tube  0  into  a  gloss  worm  in  the  calorimeter.     The  worm  terminates  in 


an  enlargement  b,  in  which  the  liquid  accumulates,  and  an  upright  tabe 
a,  which  is  open  to  the  air.  The  boiler  a  is  not  pennaneotly  attached 
to  the  worm,  but  die  lower  part  of  the  tube  c  fite  loosely  into  the 
expanded  upper  part  of  the  worm,  the  joint  being  made  tight  by  a  ring 
of  cork  or  of  mbber  tube.     The  calorimeter  is  dosed  by  a  tMck  woodeo 
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or  ebomte  cover,  and  a  theriDometer  and  Bturer  pasa  through  this  cover. 
The  boiler  a  is  wrapped  roond  with  a  close  fitting  cover  of  felt,  ao  as  to 
chack  the  loas  of  heat  doe  to  radiation  and  conduction. 

A  aimpler  form  of  the  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  97  (a).  Here  the 
boiler  conslBts  of  a  test-tabe  a,  closed  bj  a  cork  m,  through  which  pass 
a  tube  o,  and  the  wires  O  attached  to  the  platiDnm  spiral.  To  introduce 
the  liquid  the  cork  is  removed,  the  required  quantity  of  liquid  introduced 
into  the  test-tube,  and  the  cork  replaced.  The  whole  is  then  iuTarted 
into  the  position  ^own  in  the  figure. 

When  performing  an  experiment,  the  worm  is  oarefull^r  dried  and 
weired.  The  calorimeter  ia  weighed  first  empty,  and  also  full  of  water. 
The  Uquid  having  been  in- 
troduced into  the  bcnler, 
the  apparatus  is  pnt  to- 
gether, and  the  thermometer 
read  at  intervals  for  five 
minutes.  The  current  is 
then  switched  on  and  the 
vapour  allowed  to  pass  into 
tiie  calorimeter  tiU  the  tem- 
perature has  risen  about  6 
d^rees,  the  thermometer 
being  read  ever;  tiiirt; 
aeconda.  The  cnrrent  is 
then  stopped,  the  boiler 
removed,  and  the  march  of 
the  thermometer  followed 
for  five  minutes.  The 
worm  is  then  removed  from 
the  calorimeter,  dried  out- 
ude,  and  weighed.  If  the 
Viqiud  is  at  all  volatile,  corks 
moat  be  placed  in  the  open 
ends  of  the  worm  directljr 
the  btnler  is  removed. 

The  rise  of  temperature  Fio.  9S. 

of  the  calorimeter  will  re- 
({aite  correction  for  gain  or  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  in  the  ordinary 

91.  Joly'B  Steam  Oalorlmater.' — In  the  steam  calorimeter  the  heat 
nuesaary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  from  the  air  temperature 
to  100'  is  measured  by  determining  the  weight  of  steam  which  must  be 
condensed  into  water  at  100°  to  supply  this  heat.  The  instrument  is 
aomewhat  tfoubleaome  to  use,  but  in  ^e  hands  of  a  careful  observer 
it  gives  very  accurate  results. 

The  body  k  (Pig,  98)  ia  supported  on  a  light  platinum  or  copper 
>  Proatdingi  oft\t  Ra^  SoaUtg  (1889).  iWii.  218. 
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dish  J,  which  is  suspended  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  a  from  one  of  the 
pans  of  a  balance,  which  rests  on  the  wooden  shelf  L.  The  pan  hangs 
within  a  vessel  a,  made  of  thin  brass  and  covered  with  felt.  The  upper 
part  B  of  this  vessel  is  attached  to  the  stand  by  means  of  the  tabe  c, 
which  also  serves  for  the  admission  of  the  steam.  The  lower  part  can 
be  removed  to  get  at  the  pan,  and  is  attached  to  the  top  by  a  simple 
bayonet  joint.  A  drain  pipe  B  allows  the  superfluous  steam  to  escape. 
This  pipe  can  be  closed  when  necessary  by  closing  the  rubber  tube  by 
means  of  a  pinch-cock.  The  suspension  wire  passes  through  a  light 
metal  disc  h,  which  is  pierced  with  a  hole  having  a  diameter  of  about 
two-thirds  of  a  millimetre,  which  rests  lightly  on  the  upper  opening  of 
the  calorimeter.  As  the  pan  swings  about  after  placing  the  body  in  it 
the  suspension  wire  moves  this  disc,  and  when  the  vibrations  die  oat  the 
disc  is  left  in  such  a  position  that  the  wire  passes  through  the  hole  without 
touching  the  edge.  To  prevent  the  steam  condensing  on  the  suspension 
wire  and  on  the  disc  H  an  electric  current  is  passed. through  a  coil  of  fine 
platinum  wire  i,  which  it  heats  to  redness.  The  steam  is  brought  from 
a  boiler  through  a  wide  bore  piece  of  india-rubber  tube  to  a  short  length 
of  brass  tube  d,  which  can  be  fitted  into  the  side  tube  o.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  a  boiler,  which  is  shown  on  a  smaller  scale  at  m.  In  addition 
to  the  bent  tube  to  which  the  rubber  tube  leading  to  the  calorimeter  is 
attached,  there  is  a  short  upright  tube  with  a  aharp  edge.  This  tube 
is  closed  by  a  light  sheet  of  mica^  and  acts  as  a  safety-valve  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  when  the  tube  leading  to  the  calorimeter  ia  closed.  To 
prevent  the  mica  being  shot  off,  a  fine  upright  wire  passes  loosely  through 
a  hole  in  the  mica. 

The  procedure  adopted  when  making  a  measurement  is  as  follows  : — 
The  empty  scale  pan  having  been  counterpoised,  the  body  is  placed  on 
the  pan,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  calorimeter  having  been  put  in  plaoe,  the 
weight  is  determined  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  other  pan  of  the  balance 
to  produce  equilibrium.  Thus  the  weight  of  the  body  is  obtained.  The 
body  must  be  left  in  the  calorimeter  till  its  temperature,  as  shown  by  the 
thermometer  t,  has  become  constant,  and  even  in  the  case  of  good  con- 
ductors of  heat,  at  least  half-an-hour  must  be  allowed.  During  this 
time  the  drain  tube  at  the  bottom  of  the  calorimeter  must  be  closed. 
The  tube  from  the  boiler  must  also  be  removed,  and  a  cork  inserted  into 
the  opening  to  the  tube  c.  While  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  becoming 
constant  the  steam  is  raised  in  the  boiler,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the 
calorimeter  from  radiation  from  the  burner  or  boiler  by  interposing  screena 
The  steam  must  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the  tube  d,  so  as  to 
heat  it. 

The  temperature  having  been  read,  the  thermometer  t  must  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  hole  f  closed  with  a  cork.  The  current  having  been 
switched  on  to  the  spiral  i,  the  drain  tube  must  be  fully  opened  and  the 
steam  pipe  connected  to  the  calorimeter,  so  as  to  allow  the  steam  to  enter 
the  calorimeter  suddenly.  Some  of  the  steam  will  be  condensed  on  the 
body,  and  will  be  caught  in  the  pan  J.     After  from  one  to  four  minutes 
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tkhe  body  will  have  reached  the  temperature  of  the  steam,  and  it  will  be 
pK)fisible  to  adjust  the  balance.  Till  the  body  reaches  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  the  weight  will  increase  steadily,  but  when  the  body  is 
eompletely  heated,  the  weight  will  only  increase  very  slowly,  about  half 
a  milligram  in  five  minutes.     Finally,  the  barometric  height  must  be 


A  similar  experiment  wiU  have  to  be  made  with  the  empty  pan  to 
aUow  for  the  increase  in  weight  due  to  the  steam  condensed  while 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  pan  and  stirrup  to  the  temperature  of 
the  steam. 

If  <2  is  the  temperature  of  the  steam  as  deduced  from  the  barometric 
height^  ^2  the  initial  temperature  of  the  body,  S  its  specific  heat,  W  its 
weight,  to  the  weight  of  steam  condensed,  and  It  the  latent  heat  of  steam, 
while  v/  is  the  weight  of  steam  condensed  by  the  pan  alone  when  its 
temperature  is  raised  from  t^^'  to  ^2')  ^^  ^^^ 


ws(t,-t,)^[v>-^iyy. 


A  correction  will  have  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 
density  of  steam  at  100**  is  about  half  that  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  80  the  buoyancy  correction  in  steam  is  considerably  less  than  in  air 
at  the  lower  temperature.  The  deduction  from  the  weight  w  on  this 
account  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the  body  into  the 
difference  in  density  between  the  air  at  the  lower  temperature  and  that 
of  steam  at  the  higher.  Of  course  the  actual  density  of  the  steam  will 
vary  with  its  temperature,  that  is,  with  the  height  of  the  barometer. 
For  most  practical  purposes,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  mean 
value  for  the  density  of  steam,  and  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
relative  density  of  air  at  various  temperatures  to  steam  at  100°,  will  serve 
for  the  calculation  of  the  correction : — 

Initial  Correction 

Temperatiiro.  Factor. 

0"  0-00069 

5'  0-00066 

10*  0-00064 

15'  0-00062 

20"  000060 

The  volume  of  the  body  must  be  multiplied  by  the  most  suitable  of 
the  above  factors,  and  the  product  deducted  from  to  to  give  the  actual 
weight  of  steam  condensed. 

92.  Measurement  of  the  Heat  of  Solution. — If  two  substances 
which  are  soluble  are  taken  at  the  same  temperature  and  mixed,  then 
in  general  the  act  of  solution  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  temperature. 
The  thermal  change  may  indicate  either  an  absorption  or  an  evolution  of 

Q 
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heat,  aocx)rding  to  the  nature  of  the  substanceB.  The  quantity  of  heat 
whicli  has  to  be  oommunicated  or  abstracted  from  the  substances  to 
maintain  the  temperature  constant  during  the  solution  of  1  gram  of 
the  solute  in  a  given  weight  of  the  solvent  is  called  the  heat  of  solution 
of  the  solute  for  the  given  concentration. 

If  p  grams  of  a  salt,  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is  m^  aie 
dissolved  in  q  grams  of  a  solvent^  the  heat  developed  during  solution 
being  H,  then  mH/p  is  called  the  molecular  heat  of  solution  for  Uie 

solution  containing  — ^  per  cent,  of  the  solute.     With  strong  solntions 

the  molecular  heat  of  solution  in  general  decreases  as  p  increases. 

In  the  practical  determination  of  heats  of  solution  it  is  not  possible 
to  keep  the  temperature  constant  during  solution  and  to  measure  the 
heat  which  has  to  be  abstracted  or  communicated.  What  is  done  is  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  all  exchange  of  heat  with  surrounding  bodies, 
and  to  measure  the  change  in  temperature  which  occurs  on  solntion. 
From  this  change  in  temperature  we  can  calculate  the  heat  of  solntion 
if  we  know  the  specific  heat  of  the  solution. 

Let  8  be  the  specific  heat  of  the  solution,  and  to  the  water  value  of 
the  calorimeter,  thermometer,  and  stirrer.  Then  if  C^  is  the  initial 
temperature  of  the  salt  and  the  solvent^  and  t^  is  the  final  temperature 
after  solution  is  complete,  the  heat  of  solution  is  given  by 

The  heat  of  solution  at  any  temperature  having  been  measured,  we 
can  calculate  the  heat  of  solution  at  any  other  temperature  if  we  biow 
the  specific  heats  of  the  salt,  of  the  solution,  and  of  the  solvent.  For 
suppose  we  start  with  the  salt  and  solvent  at  the  lower  temperature  ^, 
we  may  obtain  a  solution  at  the  higher  temperature  ^  in  two  ways.  In 
the  first  way  we  dissolve  the  salt  at  ^,  the  heat  of  solution  htang  Q^^. 
We  then  heat  the  solution  to  t^  during  which  we  have  to  supply  an 
amount  of  heat 

{p  +  q)8{t^  - 1^). 

Next  we  may  heat  the  salt  and  solvent  separately  to  t^  during  which 
we  shall  have  to  supply  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  if  a,  and  8^  are  the 
specific  heats  of  the  salt  and  of  the  solvent  respectively,  is  equal  to 

and  then  dissolve  the  salt  at  t^,  the  heat  of  solution  being  Q,.. 

If  we  neglect  the  external  work  due  to  the  very  small  changes  in 
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volume  which  t&ke  place,^the  qa&ntitieB  of  hmt  required  in  the  two 
''3»j"«'  most  be  the  same.     Hence 

a, + (F +?>('.-«-  a* + (rt + !•,)(',  -  «. 
or  «4-a,-{j»,+i',-<?+s).K<,-y 

-?iTf-)<--')('.-'.)- 

Bnt  ^^  — '  is  the  mean  specific  heat  of  tim  cotutitaentB,  thus  if  this 
is  greater  than  «,  the  Bpecific  heat  of  the  solution,  the  heat  of  sotnlioii 
deatajata  with  rise  of  tempetatnre,  and  vice  vena. 

A  convenient  form  of  calorimeter  for  lue  when  meaaoring  heate  of 
sohitioa  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  A  thin  beaker  b,  which  would  hold  abont 
hail  a  litre,  is  supported  on  a  cardboard  cross 
within  a  larger  beaker  a.  A  wood  or  ebonite  oovet 
o  is  pierced  with  three  holes,  one  of  which  serves 
to  ^TQ  passage  to  a  thin-walled  test-tnbe  d.  A 
delicate  ttimnometer  t  and  a  stirrer  s  pass  through 
the  other  holes.  The  stirrer  is  best  nude  of  glass 
rod,  nnce  in  many  cases  the  solutions  would  act 
upon  metal. 

As  an  example  of  the  measurement  of  the  heat 
of  solution  of  a  salt,  we  may  take  the  case  of  sodium 
chloride  in  water.  The  salt  must  be  well  dried  over 
a  water  bath  and  finely  powdered.  The  beaker  b 
baying  been  weighed,  it  mnst  be  about  three-quarters 
filled  with  distilled  water,  and  then  again  weighed.  ^^-  ^• 

The  test-tube  d  must  also  be  weighed,  and  suffi- 
cient of  the  salt  put  in  to  form  a  solution  of  the  required  strength. 
The  teet-tube  containing  the  salt  havlDg  been  introduced  within  the 
calorimeter,  it  must  be  left  there  for  at  least  half-an-hour,  to  allow 
the  salt  to  acquire  the  same  temperature  as  the  water.  During  the 
last  ten  minutes  the  water  most  be  kept  stirred,  and  the  temperature 
read  at  interrals  of  a  minute  or  half  a  minute.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  and  salt  being  the  same,  the  bottom  of  the  test-tube  must 
be  broken  by  pushing  down  a  glass  rod,  and  the  solution  of  the  salt 
assisted  by  vigorous  stirriDg.  The  thermometer  must  be  read  every 
half  minute  during  the  time  solution  is  taking  place,  and  then  every 
minute  for  fire  minutes  after  oil  the  salt  has  dissolved. 

The  observed  fall  of  temperature  will  have  to  be  corrected  for  gain 
of  heat  by  radiation  exactly  iu  the  manner  described  in  §  83.  The 
water  T&lns  of  the  beaker,  test-tube,  thermometer,  and  eturer  mnst  be 
obtained  either  by  calculation  from  their  weights  and  the  specific  heat 
of  glass,  or  by  experiment     If  the  specific  heat  of  tits  solution  is  not . 
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known,  ^  it  will  have  to  be  measured  by  one  of  the  methods  previouslj 
described  (§§  84,  85).  The  heat  of  solution  is  then  calculated  by 
equation  (1)  above. 

^  Where  no  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  we  may  assume  that  the  6olatic» 
requires  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  its  temperature  1®  as  the  water  it  cos- 
tains  cdone  would  require.  The  magnitude  of  the  error  produced  by  this  assump- 
tion will  be  apparent  from  the  foUowing  table,  in  which  a  few  of  Bertheloc's 
results  are  given : — 


Heat  in  Calorie* 

Composition  of  Solution. 

required  tomiae 

Temperatnra  1"  C 

8600  grams  HsO  +  80] 

gn^ms  SOs     . 

3595 

It               If        63 

„      HNOt . 

3597 

»•               f«    86'6 

„      HOI    . 

3561 

»    40-0 

„      KaHO 

3678 

.*    68-6 

„     NaOl  . 

3578 

«    74-6 

.,      KCl     .        .        , 

8565 

H               »    03-6 

,.     NH4OI 

8588 

CHAPTER    XIV 

VAPOUR  PRESSURE 

93.  Tlie  Measurement  of  Vaponr  Freasiire. — The  methods  in  use  for 
measuring  yapour  pressure  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     In  the 
first  dasS)  called  the  statical  methods,  a  limited  portion  of  the  liquid 
to  be  experimented  upon  la  introduced  into  a  confined  space,  and  evapo- 
ration is  allowed  to  go  on  till  this  space  is  saturated  with  the  vapour. 
The  temperature  and  pressure  are  then  measured.     In  the  second  class, 
called    the  dynamical  methods,  the  liquid  is  caused  to  boil  under  a 
constant  pressure,  and  the  temperature  of  ebullition  gives  the  tempera- 
tare  at  which  the  vapour  pressure  is  equal  to  the  pressure  to  which 
the  boUing  liquid  is  subjected.     Both  of  these  methods  were  used  by 
llegnanlt  in  lus  classical  researches  on  the  vapour  pressure  of  water. 
More    recent    experiments    have,   however,    shown    that    the    statical 
method  is  in  general  unreliable.     The  reason  is  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  absolutely  pure  liquids.     In  the  statical  method 
any   trace  of  impurity  will,  owing  to   the  small  quantity  of  liquid 
evaporated,  be  liable  to  produce  quite  a  considerable  variation  in  the 
pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour  of  the  liquid. 

94.  Bamsay  and  Toung's  Method  of  Measuring  Vapour  Pressure. — 
A  very  convenient  and  accurate  method  of  measuring  the  vapour  pressure 
of  a  liquid  by  the  dynamical  method  has  been  worked  out  by  Bamsay 
and  Young.^  Their  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  100,  and  consists  of 
a  glass  boiling  tube  a,  with  a  side  tube  B.  A  thermometer  t  and  the 
stem  of  a  tap  funnel  c  pass  through  a  cork,  which  closes  the  top  of  the 
tube  A,  the  joint  being  made  quite  air-tight.  The  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  wrapped  round  with  some  porous  material,  such  as  cotton  wool 
or  asbestos,  and  the  drawn-out  end  of  the  tap  funnel  is  bent  round 
80  as  to  allow  the  liquid  to  drop  on  the  bulb.  The  side  tube  b  is 
connected  to  a  small  bottle  d  in  the  manner  shown  on  the  figure,  while 
this  bottle  ia  connected  through  a  three-way  tap  with  a  large  bottle  f 
and  a  tube  h  leading  to  a  manometer.  A  side  tube  o,  which  can  be 
closed  with  a  tap,  is  connected  with  an  air-pump,  by  means  of  which 
the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  apparatus  can  be  altered.  All  the  joints 
must  be  made  air-tight  by  being  painted,  if  necessary,  with  india-rubber 
cement.  The  bottle  f  must  be  protected  from  change  in  temperature 
by  being  packed  round  with  cotton  wool  or  immersed  in  a  bucket  of 
water.     The  function  of  this  bottle  is  to  act  as  an  air  reservoir,  and  so 

1  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (18S6),  xlvii.  42. 
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reduce  the  effects  of  any  slight  leak,  or  variation  in  the  rate  of  formation 
of  Tapour,  on  the  pressure. 

When  performing  the  experiment,  the  liquid  to  be  measured  is  placed 
in  the  funnel  o,  and  the  tube  a  is  placed  in  a  bath,  which  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  slightly  higher  than  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  under 
the  pressure  at  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made.  By  means  of  the 
air-pump  the  air  is  exhausted  till  this  pressure  is  reached,  when  the 
tap  G  is  closed.  The  bottle  d  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water, 
or  ice  and  calcium  chloride,  according  to  the  volatility  of  the  liquid, 
and  serves  to  catch  the  vapour  as  it  passes  over  from  the  tube  a. 

The  liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  till  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 


FiQ.  100. 

is  thoroughly  moist,  and  then  the  tap  on  the  funnel  is  turned  off  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  supply  of  liquid  is  just  sufficient  to  allow  for 
the  evaporation  which  takes  place  as  the  vapour  is  drawn  off  through 
the  tube  b.  When  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  becomes  constant, 
say,  at  t,  the  pressure  as  indicated  by  the  manometer  is  read  as  well  as 
the  height  of  the  barometer.  From  these  readings  the  pressure  at 
which  the  vapour  was  formed  can  be  at  once  calculated,  the  usual 
corrections  for  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  columns,  dw.,  bang 
applied.     This  pressure  will  be  the  vapour  tension  of  the  liquid  at  the 

temperature  t 

By  altering  the  pressure  in  the  apparatus,  a  series  of  measurements 
of  vapour  tension  at  different  temperatures  can  be  made. 
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95.   I>eteniii]iatio]i  of  the  Dew-Point. — One  of  the  most  convenient 

instmineiits  for  measuring  the  dew-point  is  Begnault's  hygrometer  (see 

Wataon's  Physics,  §  220).      The  aspirator  should  be  placed  at  least 

2    metres   from  the  instmment,  and  preferably  at  a  lower  level,    the 

connection  being  conveniently  made  by  a  length  of  lead  or  "compo" 

tnbing.     The  silver  thimbles  must  be  very  well  polished  by  rubbing 

vfith.  a  soft  leather  and  polishing  powder  (jewellers'  rouge)  till  the  sur- 

fajce  looks  almost  black.     As  the  presence  of  the  observer  in  the  neigh- 

bonrliood  of  the  instrument  is  certain  to  alter  the  hygrometric  state  of 

the  air  it  is  best  to  use  two  telescopes,  one  to  view  the  silver  thimble, 

and.  the  other  to  read  the  thermometer  in  the  cooled  thimble.     If  it  is 

impossible  to  observe  by  means  of  telescopes,  then  a  sheet  of  glass  at 

least  50  centimetres  in  each  direction  must  be  held  between  the  observer 

and  the  instrument.     The  thimble  which  is  going  to  be  cooled  must  be 

so  placed  that  a  bright  light,  such  as  a  window  or  a  gas  flame,  is  seen 

reflected  in  the  silver. 

To  perform  an  experiment,  fill  the  thimble  to  which  the  aspirator 
is  attached  with  ether  well  above  the  thermometer  bulb.  To  assist  the 
other  thermometer  taking  up  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  advisable  to 
place  some  liquid,  such  as  xylene  or  toluene,  in  the  other  thimble.  Water 
is  not  a  good  liquid  to  use  for  this  purpose,  since  it  has  such  a  high 
specific  heat.  Neither  is  ether,  since  it  is  so  volatOe,  and  if  any  evapora- 
tion takes  place  it  will  cause  the  temperature  to  fall,  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  of  the  liquid. 

gtart  the  aspirator,  and  watch  the  reflection  of  the  light  as  seen  in  the 
silTer,  and  as  soon  as  any  dulness  appears  reduce  the  current  of  air 
through  the  ether  till  the  dew  on  the  silver  disappears,  at  the  same  time 
noting  the  temperature.  Having  in  this  way  roughly  determined  the 
dew-pointy  slightly  increase  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  water,  and  immediately 
any  sign  of  dew  appears  read  the  thermometer.  Decrease  the  flow  of 
water,  and  read  the  air  temperature.  Then  watch  the  dew,  and  as  soon 
as  it  vamahes,  again  read  the  thermometer.  The  mean  of  the  tempera- 
tures corresponding  to  the  deposition  and  disappearance  of  the  dew  is 
taken  as  the  dew-point.  The  observation  should  be  repeated  several 
times. 

From  a  table  of  the  vapour  pressures  of  water  (Table  14) 
the  vapour  pressures  corresponding  to  the  dew-point  and  the 
temperature  of  the  air  can  be  obtained.  The  ratio  of  the  actual 
pressure  as  deduced  from  the  dew-point  to  the  maximum  pressure 
corresponding  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  the  hygrometric 
state. 

If  the  actual  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  unit  volume,  or  what 
is  more  usual  in  a  cubic  metre,  be  required,  a  small  correction  will  have 
to  be  applied  to  the  number  corresponding  to  the  dew-point  obtained 
from  Table  14. 

Let  the  weight  of  water  which  is  required  to  saturate  a  cubic  metre 
of  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  rhew.    Now  if  we  start  with 
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a  cubic  metre  of  unsaturated  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  &ir  t^  and 
cool  it  down  to  the  dew-point  r,  the  volume  will  be 

273  H-T     ,.         . 
-=- —  cubic  metres. 

273  +  ^ 

But  w  is  the  water  contained  in  a  cubic  metre  at  r.  Hence  a  cabic 
metre  of  the  air  at  the  air  temperature  t  will  contain  less  than  ta  grsjns 
of  water,  the  true  weight  of  water  being 

273  +  T 
273^7""  ^*'°'- 

96.  The  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer. — A  convenient  way  of 
obtaining  an  approximate  value  for  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air  is 
to  measure  the  cooling  of  a  thermometer,  w£ach  is  kept  moist  with  water, 
owing  to  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  Two  similar  thermometers  are 
generally  fixed  on  a  stand,  the  one  being  used  to  give  the  temperatore 
of  the  air.  The  bulb  of  the  other  is  surrounded  with  muslin,  whicli  is 
kept  moist  by  a  piece  of  lamp  wick  which  dips  in  a  vessel  containing 
water. 

The  drier  the  air,  the  more  rapid  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on  the 
wet  bulb,  and  hence  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  readings  of  the  two 
thermometers.  The  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  water,  however,  does  not 
depend  exclusively  on  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  air,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  the  surroundings  of  the  thermometers,  and  more  particularly 
whether  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wet  bulb  is  in  motion 
or  not. 

If   ^w  =  the  temperature  given  by  the  wet  bulb  thermometer, 

^«is  the  temperature  of  the  air  as  given  by  the  dry  bulb  thermometer, 
i^v«the  maximum  tension  of  water  at  the  temperature  t^ 
B  =  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  millimetres, 

then  the  actual  tension  of  the  water  vapour  present  in  the  air  is  given  by 

where  e  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surroundings.     The 
following  values  of  c  may  be  used  in  the  conditions  mentioned  : — 

In  the  open  air  with  slight  wind  c  =  0*0008. 
In  the  open  air  with  no  wind  c  =  0*0009. 
In  a  small  closed  room  c  =  0*001. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  correct  value  for  c  to  use  on  any 
given  occasion,  it  is  generally  quite  sufficient  to  take  for  B  a  mean  value, 
such  as  750  mm. 

Somewhat  more  consistent  results  are  obtained  if  the  wet  bulb  ther- 
mometer is  kept  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  minute  or  two 
before  taking  a  reading.     In  such  a  case  c  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
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>0007.      The  motion  may  be  oommanicated  hj  attaching  tho  ther- 
mometer to  a  heavy  pendulom,  which  is  set  swinging. 

97.    Tba  AbaOTptlon   HjrgTometer. — The  moat  aconrate  method  of 
determining  the  qoantity  of  moisture  contained  in  a  cabic  metre  <tf  air 
is  to  draw  a  measured  rolame  of  the  air  throogh  some  tnbea  in  which 
are  pl&ced  drying  materials,  sach  as  strong  snlphnric  acid  or  phoaphonu 
pentoxide.       The    difference    between     the 
weight    of  these  drying   tabes   before    and 
after  the  passage  of  the  ^r  gives  the  weight 
of  the  nuHstore  present  in  the  volume  of  air 

paased  through. 

A    convouent   form   of  absorption   tnbe 

few  nae  in  thia  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig. 

101,     two  tubes  being  geneiaUy  ample   to 

absorb  all  the  moisture.     The  test  tubes  are 

aboQt   10  cm.  long  and  2^  cm.  wide,  while 

tba     glaa    tubes    through    which    the    air 

paaees  have  a  bore  of  about  6  mm.     These 

tabes  are  filled  with  pumice  saturated  with 

sooog  sulphuric  add-     In  order  to  prevent  ^'°-  ""■ 

leakage  at  the  corks  these  are  pushed  right 

into  the  top  of  the  test  tubes,  ind  then  a  layer  of  melted  parafBn  wax 

The  pnmice   is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — Having  been 
broksi  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  the  dnst  is  removed  and 
the  temaiader  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  cruciUe,  and  then  thrown,  while 
ctiQ    red-hot,    into    strong    ("  pure    ro- 
distilkd")  Bolphoric  acid.      The  snper- 
floooB  solphoric  add  having  been  ponred 
oB,  tba  pumice  is  preserved  in  a  welt-      ~*' 
stoppered  bottle. 

When  the  drying  tubes  are  not  in  use, 
the  ends  of  the  tubes  must  be  closed  by 
means  of  a  short  length  of  rubber  tubing 
lad  a  piece  of  ^ass  rod.  These  stoppers 
are  weighed  with  the  tubes.  During 
the  weighing  tlie  tubes  may  be  suspended 
by  meaoa  of  a  loop  of  wire  attached  to 
the  bent  tube  joining  the  two  teat-tubee. 

As    it    is    uecessaty    to    know    the  ^''-  '"^ 

volnme    of    air    which    passes    through 

the  drying  tubes,  some  form  of  aspirator  which  is  capable  of  giving  this 
fdnme  must  be  used.  The  usual  form  is  shown  at  a  (Fig.  102).  The 
tessel  is  filled  vrith  water  and  the  upper  tube  connected  with  the  drying 
tubes  throngh  a  length  of  rubber  tubing.  On  opening  the  tap  on  the 
bottom  tnbe  the  water  runs  out  and  the  air  is  drawn  in  to  take  its  place. 
The  volume  of  the  vessel,  and  hence  that  of  the  air.  is  obtained  by 
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weighing  the  vessel  empty  and  full  of  water.  Another  form  of  aspirator, 
which  can  readily  be  set  up,  is  shown  at  B,  and  its  constmction  will  be 
obvious  from  the  figure. 

When  making  an  experiment  the  aspirator  must  be  pkoed  at  a 
distance  from  the  point  where  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  drying  tubes, 
otherwise  the  water  used  in  the  aspirator  will  influence  the  hygFometri^ 
state  of  the  air.  It  is  best  not  to  have  a  long  tube  between  the  intake 
and  the  drying  tubes  owing  to  the  errors  which  might  be  caused  bj  the 
evaporation  from,  or  deposition  of  moisture  on,  the  tuba  A  long^  lengtL 
of  tubing,  so  long  as  it  is  air-tight,  has,  however,  no  ill  effect  when  placed 
between  the  drying  tubes  and  the  aspirator. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  include  a  third  drying  tube,  which  need  not  be 
weighed,  between  the  two  weighed  tubes  and  the  aspirator,  to  prevent 
any  moisture  from  the  aspirator  finding  its  way  to  these  tubes. 

The  tubes  having  been  weighed,  connect  them  to  the  aspirator  aod 
start  the  current  of  air.  The  air  should  pass  at  the  rate  of  about  a  litre 
per  minute.  If  the  current  is  too  rapid,  all  the  aqueous  vapour  may  not 
be  removed  in  the  drying  tubes ;  whOe  if  the  current  is  too  alow,  the 
experiment  will  take  an  unduly  long  time.  A  thermometer,  hung  with 
its  bulb  freely  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  intake,  must 
be  read  at  regular  intervals  during  the  course  of  the  experiment.  After 
about  15  to  20  litres  of  air  have  been  drawn  through  the  apparatus  the 
drying  tubes  must  be  again  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  divided 
by  the  volume  of  air,  in  cubic  metres,  which  has  passed  gives  the  wei^t 
of  water  contained  in  a  cubic  metre.  The  weight  of  moisture  wluch 
would  be  required  to  saturate  the  air  is  obtained  from  the  air  tempera- 
ture by  means  of  Table  14. 

Corrections. — The  volume  F,  which  is  the  volume  of  water  which 
has  been  run  out  of  the  aspirator,  will  require  a  slight  correction  to 
obtain  the  exact  volume  of  air  drawn  into  the  drying  tubes.  Thus  if 
t  is  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  t*  that  of  the  water  in  the  -aspirator, 
/  is  the  tension  of  the  water  vapour  actually  present  in  the  air,  and  f 
the  maximum  tension  of  water  at  ^,  while  tjie  barometric  height  is  B. 
Then  since  the  air  in  the  aspirator  becomes  saturated  owing  to  its  con- 
tact with  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air  would  be  B  -/' ;  that 
is,  if  the  water  vapour  were  removed,  the  volume  remaining  F,  the  pres- 
sure would  fall  to  B  -/'.  If,  further,  the  temperature  were  reduced  to 
zero,  the  dry  air  would  have  a  volume  F/(l  +  aif\  the  pressure  being 
B-f. 

Now  when  drawn  into  the  drying  tubes  the  air  was  at  a  temperature 
e,  and  at  this  temperature  its  volume,  the  pressure  being  B  -/',  would  he 

I       ,  ^     The  actual  pressure  to  which  the  dry  air  was  subjected  wa^ 

however,  B-f.    Hence  the  volume  of  the  air  before  it  entered  the 
drying  tubes  was 

W=7'  iTi? ^^' 
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From  the  weight  of  moisture  %d  contained  in  a  cnbic  metre  of 
air  'we  may  calculate  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour  /.  Thus  if 
a  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  760  mm.  pressure  and  0^  C, 
the  mass  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  a  pressure  /  and  a  temperature  t  is 

^Mif\  — ^     ^^'  ^en^  the  density  of  aqueous  vapour  in  terms  of  that  of 

dry  air  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  is  5,  the  mass  of  water 
vapour  contained  in  a  cubic  mettre  of  the  moist  air  is  given  by 

g/a 

^     760(1  +  at)' 

Hence 

-_  760(1  +  (U)w  f^. 

J ft .•••»•••     \^) 

Now  Regnault  has  shown  that  if  8  be  taken  as  a  constant  and  equal 
to  0*6221,  the  above  expression  gives  the  correct  value  for  /,  so  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  this  value  for  8.  The  value  of  a  is  1292*8  grams 
per  cubic  metre,  and  a  is  000367.  Hence  substituting  these  values 
we  get 

/« 0-9449(1 +0-00367  t)w (3) 

Thus  if  TF  is  the  total  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  drying  tubes  when 
V  cubic  metres  of  water  are  run  out  of  the  aspirator  we  have,  combining 
(1)  and  (3), 

^    0-9449(1 +a«)Tr 

B-f  •  TT^''* 

f      0-9449(1+ 000367  QTF  ... 

B^ (£-f)V  ^' 

The  above  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  takes  some  consider- 
able time  and  requires  constant  attention,  since  the  aspirator  has  to 
be  refilled  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  r^ui.  We  cannot  make  use  of 
a  water  pump,  since  we  require  to  know  the  volume  of  air  which  has 
passed  through  the  apparatus.  By  arranging  the  experiment,  however,  so 
that  we  directly  determine  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  a  given 
volume  of  air,  and  also  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  the  same  volume 
of  air  saturated  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  then  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  know  either  the  volume  of  the  air  or  its  temperature  in  order  to  obtain 
the  hygrometric  state. 

The  air  is  first  passed  through  two  drying  tubes,  such  as  those  shown 
in  Fig.  101.  It  then  passes  through  a  series  of  tubes,  which  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  so  tiiat  they  and  their  contents  are  at  the  air  tempera- 
ture. These  tubes  contain  water,  and  during  its  passage  through  the 
water  the  air  becomes  saturated.     Next  the  air  passes  through  a  second 
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set  of  drying  tubes.  The  increase  of  weight  in  the  first  set  of  drying  tabes 
gives  the  weight  of  water  actually  contained  in  the  volume  of  air  dra^wn 
through  the  apj^aratus,  while  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  second  set 
gives  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  this  volume  of  air  when  satonted 
with  water  at  the  air  temperature.  The  hygrometric  state  is  then 
obtained  by  dividing  the  first  weight  by  the  second.  The  tubes  used 
to  saturate  the  air  with  moisture  may  consist  of  three  or  four  large 
U -tubes  packed  with  glaas  wool,  sufficient  water  being  added  to  saturate 
the  wool  and  fill  the  bend  for  about  5  centimetres.  After  paaBing 
through  these  U -tubes  the  air  is  passed  through  a  tube  lightly  packed 
with  cotton  wool  to  prevent  any  drops  of  water  being  mechanically 
carried  into  the  drying  tubes  by  the  passing  air. 

The  air  may  be  sucked  through  the  apparatus  by  means  of  a  water 
pump,  and  by  allowing  the  pump  to  work  slowly  we  may  continue  the 
experiment  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  obtain  the  mean  hygrometric 
state  of  the  air  during  the  day. 


CHAPTER  XV 

VAPOUR  DENSITY — FBEKZINO  AND   BOILIMO   POINTS 
OF  SOLUTIONS 

98.  Msssnretnent  of  Vaponr  Density  by  Victor  Meyer't  Method. 

A  convement  method  of  mea«uriiig  the  Tapour  density  of  a  body  whicli 

can   be  volatilised  below  a  temperature  of  about  400°  C,  and  where 

an  atxar&cy  of  something  leaa  than 

5    per     cent    is    sufficieat,    is    that 

devised  by  Victor  Meyer.     A  slightly 

modified    form    of  the    apparatus   is 

shown  in   Fig.   103.     The  wide  tube 

A  contains   at   the  bottom  a    liquid 

which   has    a    higher    boiling  point 

than  the  substance  of  which  the  Tapour 

pressure  has  to   be  measured.      The 

substance  is  Taporised  in  the  bulb  b, 

and   in    doing   so  displaces  its    own 

volume  of  air,  which  is  driyen  up  the 

tube   c  through   a   length   of  tiiick- 

iralled  india-rubber  tubing  attached 

to  the  side  tube  d  and  int«  a  graduated 

bnrette  e.     This  burette  is  supported 

in  the  manner  shown  within  a  glass 

cylinder  F,  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder 

b«ng  closed  either  by  being  drawn 

down  as  shown,  or  with  a  cork  and 

>  drainage  tube  attached,  which  can 

be  closed  by  a  pinch-cock  a.      The 

liquid  to   be   esperimented   upon   is 

contained    either   in  a    small    bottle 

*ith  a  glass  stopper,  or  in  a  thin- 
walled    glass    bulb,    which     at     the 

commencement  of  the  experiment  is 

hnog  from  a  wire  J,  which  passes 

through  the  cork  which   closes   the  ^'^  ^^ 

top  of  the  tube  o.     The  form  of  this 

iriie  is  shows  on  a  large  scale  at  i.     In  the  position  shown  the  bottle 

bogs  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wire,  a  loop  of  wire  being  attached  to 

tiu  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  purpoae.     On  turning  the  wire  through 
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two  right  angles  bj  meanB  of  the  handle  J,  the  wire  loop  slips  off  tl» 
hook,  and  the  botde  falls  down  the  tube  o.  A  little  asbestoe  placed 
in  the  bnlb  B  serves  to  prevent  the  bottle  breaking  the  tnbe  in  its  falL 

The  following  liquids  may  be  used  in  the  heater,  and  will  so^ 
for  substances  which  vaporise  at  temperatures  below  those  given  oppodte 
6ach  liquid  : — 

Mftximnm  Boiling 
liquid  in  Heater.  Point  of 

Snbetanoe. 

Water 80» 

Aniline 160* 

Methyl  salicylate      .        •        .  200* 

Sulphur 400< 


To  conduct  an  experiment^  the  small  bottle  or  glass  bulb  which  is  to 
contain  the  liquid  is  weighed.  It  is  then  filled  with  liquid,  and  agaiD 
weighed.  If  a  glass  bulb  is  used,  after  the  introduction  of  the  liquid  the 
ends  of  the  capillaries  used  in  filling  the  bulb,  which  may  have  the 
shape  shown  in  Fig.  103  at  l^  must  be  sealed  off.  This  may  readily  be 
done  by  holding  the  ends  in  the  edge  of  a  Bunsen  flame. 

The  flame  used  to  heat  the  tube  a  is  adjusted  so  that  the  vapour  of 
the  liquid  used  extends  to  within  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
tube  from  the  upper  end.  As  it  is  of  importance  that  the  temperature  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  tube  o  should  remain  constant  throughout  the 
experiment,  it  is  important  to  screen  the  flame  and  the  boiling  tube  from 
draughts  by  means  of  an  asbestos  or  cardboard  tube.  After  the  boiling 
liquid  in  a  has  reached  a  steady  state,  the  bottle  containing  the  substance 
is  attached  to  the  hook  and  the  cork  inserted  in  o.  The  level  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  f  is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  water  in  the 
burette  and  in  the  tube  f  are  exactly  at  the  same  level,  and  the  reading 
of  the  water  surface  in  the  burette  is  noted.  The  pin  J  is  then  turned, 
allowing  the  bottle  to  fall  into  the  bulb  b.  Owing  to  the  heat  the 
stopper  is  forced  out  of  the  bottle  or  the  bulb  is  bursty  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  liquid  vaporises,  driving  air  over  into  the  burette  B.  By  aUowing 
water  to  run  out,  the  level  of  die  water  inside  and  out  is  kept  the  samS) 
and  as  soon  as  the  volume  becomes  constant  the  reading  on  the  burette 
is  noted.  Lnmediately  after  the  thermometer  t  is  read,  and  also  the 
height  of  the  barometer. 

After  taking  the  second  reading  of  the  burette,  the  cork  closing  the 
tube  0  should  be  removed  to  prevent  any  chance  of  the  water  in  the 
burette  being  forced  over  into  the  bulb  b. 

The  difference  between  the  two  readings  of  the  burette  gives  the 
volume  which  the  vapour  would  occupy  at  the  temperature  shown  by  the 
thermometer  t  and  at  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  barometric  height, 
subject  to  a  correction  to  allow  for  the  volume  occupied  by  the  water 
vapour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  burette. 

Let  Fbe  the  volume  as  read  off  on  the  burette  corrected  for  any 
graduation  error  which  may  exists  T  the  temperature,  and  B  the  height 
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>t  the  barometer.  Then  if  ?  is  the  tension  of  th»  water  vsponr  at  the 
tempevatore  T,  the  actual  jH^ssore  of  lur  in  the  burette  is  H-F. 
Thus  the  Tolnme  of  the  yaponr  at  the  temperature  T  and  the  preasare 
S  —  F  \s  V.  If  the  Toloue  at  0°  C.  and  the  standard  presaure  of 
7  6  cm.  is  V^  we  hare 

l+aT 

"     76(1 +  a7^" 
Bat  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bottle  full  and  empty  is 
the  weight  If  of  the  vapour.     Hence  ^e  densitf  O  is  given  bj 

n_76tF(l  +  ar) 

To  obtun  the  moleoular  weight  of  the  vaponr  we  have  to  calculate 
the   denrity  in  terms  of  that  of  hydrogen  taken  aa  2.     Now  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  hydrogen  at  0°  and  76  cm. 
pressure  weighs  00000900  grams.     Hence 
the  molecolar  weight  M  ia  given  by 

„_      152H^(l4-ar) 
0  0000900  V{H~  F)' 

99.  Measarement  of  Vapour  DassltT 
by  Hofbiann's  Method.— A  more  accorate 
method  of  determining  vapour  density 
tiian  that  described  in  the  previous  section 
is  that  devised  by  Hofnunn.  A  glass 
tube  A  (Fig.  104)  having  a  diameter  of 
about  2  cm.  and  a  length  of  about  90  cm., 
and  closed  at  the  top,  is  filled  with  dry 
mercnry  and  inverted  in  a  trongh  d  contain- 
ing mercury.  This  tube  is  aurronndod  by 
a  wide  glass  tube,  £,  which  serves  as  a 
vapour  jacket  for  heating  the  inner  tube. 
This  outer  tube  also  dips  in  the  mercury 
in  the  trough,  resting  in  a  shallow  groove 
cut  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  is  held 
at  the   top  by  a  loosely  fitting  clamp  H,  Fin,  101. 

which    is  attached  to  a   wooden  upright. 

The  npper  end  of  the  tube  a  is  held  in  a  central  poaition  by  a  ring  of  cork 
S,  whid)  is  cut  away  in  the  manner  shown  at  f  to  allow  of  the  passage 
of  the  vapour  used  to  heat  the  jacket.  A  glass  tube  s,  bent  in  the  manner 
ahown,  has  its  upper  end  ground  flat,  and  is  cemented  into  the  trongh, 
ao  that  when  the  mercury  just  comes  to  the  top  there  is  a  layer  of  about 
3  cm.  of  mercnry  in  the  trongh.    This  tube  serves  as  a  drain  tube  to  carry 
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away  the  liquid  which  oondenses  in  the  jacket.  The  heating  Taponr  entezs 
the  jacket  through  a  tube  c,  which  passes  through  the  cork  which  doees  the 
top  of  the  vapour  jacket.  A  thermometer  t  serves  to  give  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  vapour. 

When  performing  an  experiment  the  tube  a  is  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  well  dried  by  driving  a  current  of  hot  air  up  to  the  doeed  end 
through  a  glass  tube.     The  tube  is  then  filled  with  dry  mercury,  all  air 
bubbles  attached  to  the  side  being  removed  by  running  a  bubble  of  air 
up  the  tube.     This  removal  of  the  air  can  further  be  facilitated  bj 
placing  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  in  the  mercury  bath,  so  that  a  Toiri- 
cellian  vacuum  is  formed.     If,  then,  the  tube  is  slowly  inclined  till  the 
mercury  reaches  the  top,  the  air  which  has  collected  will  appear  as  a 
bubble,  which  may  be  run  up  to  the  open  end  and  removed.     The  tube 
filled  with  mercury  is  then  introduced  into  .the  jacket^  and  the  whole 
inverted  over  the  mercury  bath.    The  liquid  to  be  observed  is  introduced 
in  a  small  stoppered  bottle  or  glass  bulb,  as  in  the  previous  method.    In 
order  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  liquid,  the  bottom  of  the 
mercury  bath  has  a  groove  cut  below  the  end  of  the  tube  a,  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

The  vapour  of  the  substance  which  is  to  be  used  to  heat  the  jacket  is 
passed  in  through  the  tube  a  Since  if  too  large  a  quantity  of  liquid  k 
not  used  the  vapour  will  exist  under  a  pressure  less  than  one  atmospbere, 
the  jacket  need  not  be  heated  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  boiling 
point  of  the  substance.  In  fact,  by  using  a  wide  tube  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  substance,  so  that  the  pressure  within  the  tube  is  very 
small,  the  temperature  of  the  jacket  may  well  be  very  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  boiling  point  under  atmospheric  pressure. 

When  the  vapour  used  to  heat  the  jacket  has  been  issuing  from  the 
tube  E  for  some  time,  so  that  the  mercury  column  has  had  time  to  reach 
the  temperature  of  the  jacket,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  and  the  height 
of  the  mercury  column  must  be  read.  In  some  forms  of  the  apparatus  the 
tube  A  is  divided  along  its  whole  length  in  millimetres.  In  this  case 
the  readings  corresponding  to  the  mercury  meniscus  at  l  and  at  m  must 
be  made,  and  to  facilitate  this  me<isurement  it  is  well  to  provide  the 
mercury  trough  with  plate  glass  at  front  and  back.  In  the  other 
arrangement  a  millimetre  scale  engraved  on  mirror  glass  is  attached 
to  the  wooden  stand  immediately  behind  the  jacket^  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  reading  of  the  position  of  the  mercury  surface  in  the  trough 
a  small  metal  rod  g  with  a  pointed  end  is  attached  to  the  upright.  The 
lower  point  of  this  rod  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surfiice  of  the 
mercury,  and  the  position  of  the  upper  end  is  read  on  the  scale.  Then  by 
measuring  the  length  of  the  rod  we  can  immediately  obtain  the  reading 
corresponding  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  When  the  tube  is  not 
graduated,  it  will  be  necessary  not  only  to  take  the  reading  on  the  scale 
corresponding  to  the  meniscus  L,  but  also  to  read  the  position  of  the  top 
of  the  tube  k,  or  of  a  fine  line  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  tube. 

To  obtain  the  volume  of  the  vapour  it  is  next  necessary  to  determine 
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"ttie  volume  of  the  tabe  a  from  the  dosed  end  down  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  mercury  meniflcns  when  the  vapoor  was  present     For 
t^hja  pnrpoee  the  tube  must  be  cleaned  and  dried,  and  fixed  in  an  upright 
position  with  the  dosed  end  downwards.     Mercury  must  be  poured  in 
tdll  the  meniscus  occupies  the  position  it  did  in  the  experiment.     If 
'Lhe  tube  itself  is  graduated,  this  position  can  be  identified  from  the 
graduations.     If  the  tube  is  not  graduated,  then  the  position  must  be 
determined  by  measuring  from  the  top  or  the  fixed  mark,  as  the 
case  may  be.    The  volume  of  the  mercury  is  then  determined 
l>y  pouring  the  mercury  into  a  weighed  beaker  and  weighing. 
A  correction  will  have  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  the  curvature  of  the  mercury  meniscus  is  in  the 
opposite  direction   when  measuring  the  volume  from  what 
it  was  when  the  vapour  was  present.    Thus  if  the  readings 
liave  been  made,  as  they  should,  to  the  top  of  the  meniscus, 
the  volume  obtained  from  the  weight  of  mercury  will  have  to     Fiq.  105. 
be  increased  by  the  volume  of  the  shaded  part  shown  in 
Fig.  105.     The  amount  of  the  corrections  which  have  to  be  applied  with 
tubes  of  different  diameters  have  been  determined  by  Bunsen,  and  are 
given  below. 

Diameter  of  tube,  14      1*5      1*6      1-7      1*8      1*9       2*0      2*1  cm. 
Correction .    .     .  0176  0187  0-105  0*198  0-193  0181  0-163  0*139  c.o. 

The  correction  in  each  case  is  the  volume  which  has  to  be  added  to 
the  volume  as  deduced  from  the  weight  of  mercury  to  give  the  volume  of 
the  vapour.^ 

The  volume  as  determined  above  will  require  correction  to  allow  for 
the  expansion  of  the  glass.  In  calculating  this  correction  it  will  be 
sufSciently  accurate  to  take  a  mean  value,  0*0000232,  for  the  coefficient 
of  cubical  expansion  of  glass.  If  o  is  the  volume  of  the  tube  as  measured 
at  a  temperature  t^  and  T  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  vapour  was 
measured,  we  have  that  the  volume  V  of  the  vapour  is  given  by  ' 

F=t;{l  +0*0000232(!7'-0}- 
To  find  the  pressure  to  which  the  vapour  is  subjected,  we  must  deduct 
from  the  height  of  the  baro^ieter  the  pressure  due  to  the  column  of 
mercury  in  the  tube  a.  Let  the  height  of  this  column  be  h ;  then  the 
height  S  if  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  were  0°  would  be  given  by  ' 
Jr«^{l -0-0001827}.  Thus  the  pressure  within  the  tube  is  equal  to 
B—Hj  where  ^  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment, reduced  of  course  to  0°.  Theoretically,  these  heights  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  what  they  would  be  at  the  sea-level  and  at  latitude  45°,  but 
in  practice  this  is  hardly  necessary. 

*  A  table  of  the  volume  of  a  mercury  meniscus  for  different  diameters  of  tube 
and  heights  of  the  meniscus  will  be  found  in  Ann,  d,  Pkysik,  xxxiii.  p.  291  (1910) ; 
also  in  Science  Abstracts,  A  (1910),  No.  1663. 

'^  If  the  length  of  the  tube  occupied  by  the  vapour  is  measured  by  a  scale 
outside  the  jacket  the  correction  is  obtained  by  taking  }  of  v  for  the  coefficient 
pf  expansion,  •  See  f  68. 

it 
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The  preasare  inside  the  tube  is,  bawent,  not  emtirelj  doe  to  the 
vapour,  for  the  mercory  has  a  vapour  tAUsioo,  and  so  port  of  the  jKeaann- 
b  due  to  the  presence  of  merciuy  vapour,  and  hence  at  tampentnres 
above  100°  a  correctdon  becomes  neceasaiy  on  this  account.  If  a  is  tbt 
vapour  tension  of  mercury  at  the  temperatnre  T,  as  given  in  Table  17, 
the  actual  pressure  exerted  by  the  vapour  is 

B-e-h{l -00001621]. 

Hence  the  density  of  the  vapour  is  given  bf 

76ff(l+ar) 


^~V(B-»-h{l-0-OOOlS^T\y 

where  W  is  the  weight  of  liquid  vaporised. 

In  accurate  determin&tioDS  an  tJlowance  will  have  to  be  made  for  the 
volume  of  the  bottle  or  bulb  in  which  the  liquid  waa  contained.  This 
can  at  once  be  calculated  hom  the  weight,  taking  the  value  2*5  for 
the  density  oi  glass. 

100.  Measurement  of  the  Preezlus  Point  of  a  Solution. — A  very 

convenient  piece   of    apparatus   for  determining  the    lowering  in    the 

freezing  point  produced  by  the  solution  of  a  given 

substance  has   been  devised  by  Beckmann,  and  is 

I  shown  in  Fig.  106.      It  consists  of  a  glass  test-tube 

A  provided  with  a  side  tube  &  This  side  tube  may 
in  many  cases  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  simple  boiling 
tube  used.  The  tube  ^  is  fitted,  by  means  of  a  cork, 
within  a  slightly  wider  tube  0,  which  is  itself  in)- 
mersed  in  water  or  some  freezing  mixture  contained 
in  a  beaker  D,  iim  liquid  in  this  beaker  hedna  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point  of  the  solution  placed  in  a.  A  deUcate 
thermometer  t  passes  through  the  cork  which  doses 
the  top  of  A,  as  also  does  a  glass  rod  which  carries 
a  loop  of  stout  platinum  wire  at  its  lower  end  and 
acts  as  a  stirrer. 

In  order  to  allow  of  its  being  used  with  solvents 

which  have  freezing  points  at  different  temperaturea 

the  thermometer  is  fitted  at  the  top  with  an  auxiliary 

bulb,  shown  on  a  large  scale  at  f.    By  allowing  more 

Fio.  106,  or  less  of  the  mercury  to  flow  into  this  bulb,  and  then 

detaching  it  from  the  rest  of  the  mercury  column,  we 

can  adjust  matters  so  that  when  the  bulb  is  at  the  freezing  point  of  the 

solvent  being  examined,  the  top  of  the  mercury  thread  is  near  the  top  of 

the  thermometer  scale. 

The  quantity  of  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  adjusted  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  bidb  of  the  thermometer  is  placed  in  some 
water  heated  to  a  temperature  1  or  2  degrees  above  the  freezing  point 
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of  the  aolyent,  and  when  the  thermometer  has  had  time  to  acquire  the 
temporatore  of  the  water,  by  a  sudden  jerk  the  mercury  column  is  caused 
to  break  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  f.  The  thermometer 'is  then  cooled  to 
the  melting  point  of  the  solvent,  and  if  the  end  of  the  mercury^column 
is  within  about  a  degree  of  the  top  of  the  scale,  the  adjustment  is 
completew  If  not,  the  operation  must  be  repeated.  The  mercury  in  the 
bulb  F  can  be  made  to  join  up  with  the  rest  of  the  mercury  by  heating 
the  bulb  till  the  mercury  reaches  the  top  of  the  bulb  f,  and  then  inverting 
the  thermometer  so  that  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  of  the  bulb  joins  on 
to  that  at  the  end  of  the  column. 

Having  adjusted  the  thermometer,  the  next  operation  is  to  determine 
the  freezing  point  of  the  pure  solvent.  The  tube  a,  with  the  thermo- 
meter, stirrer,  <kc.,  is  weighed,  and  then  enough  of  the  solvent  is  intro 
duced  to  well  cover  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer.  By  again  weighing, 
the  weight  of  solvent  is  obtained.  About  20.  grams  of  solvent  ought 
to  be  employed,  so  that  a  balance  which  wiU  weigh  to  within  about 
0*02  gram  will  be  sufficiently  accurate.  During  the  weighing  the 
apparatus  can  be  suspended  from  the  hook  which  carries  the  balance  pan 
by  means  of  a  wire  sHng  o. 

The  tube  a,  without  the  air  jacket  o,  is  immersed  in  the  outside  bath 
till  the  solvent  commences  to  freeze.  The  outside  of  a  having  been  wiped, 
it  is  placed  within  the  air  jacket,  and  the  contents  are  allowed  to  cool 
slightly  below  the  freezing  point,  if  this  can  be  done  without  the  whole 
mass  of  the  solvent  becoming  solid.  By  working  the  stirrer  the  solidi- 
fication of  a  portion  of  the  supercooled  solvent  is  caused,  and  the  reading 
of  the  thermometer  first  rises  and  then  remains  constant.  This  constant 
temperature  is  the  freezing  point  of  the  solvent.  If  the  solvent  is 
not  quite  pure  there  may  be  a  slow  fall  of  the  thermometer  reading  while 
solidification  goes  on,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  composition  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  liquid,  due  to  one  constituent  of  the  liquid  freezing 
out  more  rapidly  than  the  other. 

Having  determined  the  freezing  point  of  the  pure  solvent,  the 
tube  A  is  removed  and  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  introduced 
through  the  side  tube  b.  The  solidified  portion  of  the  solvent  is  allowed 
to  melt,  and  the  solution  of  the  substance  promoted  by  stirring.  When 
solution  is  complete  the  tube  a  is  replaced  in  the  air  jacket,  and  the 
temperature  allowed  to  fall  a  little  below  the  freezing  point.  Freezing  is 
then  started  in  the  supercooled  liquid  by  stirring,  when  the  thermo- 
meter rises  slightly,  becomes  constant,  and  then  slowly  falls.  If  the 
supercooling  has  not  been  too  great,  the  maximum  temperature  corre- 
sponds to  the  freezing  point  of  the  solution  of  the  strength  used. 

It  is  sometimes  found  difficult  to  start  solidification,  the  solution 
becoming  much  supercooled.  In  these  circumstances  some  of  the 
solvent  must  be  placed  in  a  test-tube  immersed  in  the  outside  bath 
and  caused  to  solidify.  A  glass  rod  is  dipped  into  this  test-tube  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  end  has  become  thoroughly  cold.  The  side 
lube  B  is  then  uncorked  and  the  stirrer  s  raised  and  touched  with 
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the  end  of  the  glass  rod,  to  which  some  of  the  solidified  solyent  mus: 
be  attached.  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  solidified  solvent  the 
solution  attached  to  the  rod  will  solidify,  and  then  on  alin-ing  the 
solution  solidification  of  part  of  the  solvent  will  be  set  up. 

Correction  1. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  solid  solvent 
has  to  separate  out  from  the  solution  to  cause  the  rise  of  temperature 
which  occurs  when  solidification  takes  place,  the  strength  of  aolutian, 
for  which  the  maYimnm  temperature  shown  by  the  thermometer  is  the 
freezing  point,  is  less  than  ijiat  of  the  original  solution.  A  oorrection 
will  have  to  be  applied  to  the  results  to  allow  for  this  effect.  Of 
course  the  oorrection  becomes  less  and  less  as  the  amount  of  the 
supercooling  of  the  solution  is  decreased.  Hence  it  is  advisable  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  supercooling  as  much  as  possible,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  start  solidification  by  increasing  the  supercooling,  but  to 
use  a  trace  of  the  solid  solvent  in  the  manner  described  above.  If 
c  is  the  specific  heat,  w  the  weight  of  the  solution,  L  the  lat^it 
heat  of  the  solvent,  and  A  the  amount  by  which  tiie  temperature 
just  before  solidification  starts  is  below  the  maximum  reading  given 
by  the  thermometer,  so  that  A  is  the  supercooling,  then  the  heat 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  w  grams  of  the  solution  A  d^rees 
is  etoA.  This  quantity  of  heat  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  latent  heat 
of  the  solidified  solvent.  Hence  if  «  is  the  weight  of  solvent  which 
solidifies,  we  have 

ctrA 
or  ««■  -j-^ 

Hence  when  working  out  the  strength  of  the  solution  we  must  deduct 
the  quantity  x  from  the  weight  of  solvent  in  order  to  obtain  the 
strength  of  the  solution  which  has  the  obswved  freezing  point. 

Correction  2. — ^A  further  correction  has  to  be  applied,  if  very  accurate 
measurements  are  to  be  made,  to  allow  for  the  temperature  of  the 
freezing  solution  being  affected  by  exchange  of  heat  with  the  sur- 
roundings and  heat  developed  by  the  stirrer.  Owing  to  these  causes 
the  liquid  in  the  tube  a,  supposing  no  "freezing"  take  place,  will 
settle  down  to  a  temperature  differing  from  that  of  the  external  vessel 
containing  the  freezing  mixture,  this  temperature  being  called  by 
Nernst  and  Abegg  the  convergence  temperature.  Thus  when  the 
solution  has  been  supercooled  and  freezing  takes  place  we  shall  have 
two  effects  going  on.  In  the  first  place,  l£ere  will  be  a  supply  of  heat 
owing  to  the  freezing  of  the  solvent  causing  the  temperature  to  ap- 
proach the  true  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  At  the  same  time  the 
temperature  will,  owing  to  radiation,  conduction,  and  heat  development 
from  stirring  be  approaching  the  convergence  temperature.  The  actual 
maximum  temperature  reached  will  be  intermediate  between  the  true 
freezing  point  and  the  convergence  temperature.  Hence  it  is  of 
advantage  to  make  the  convergence  temperature  as  nearly  equal  to  the 
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freezing  point  as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  temperature  of  the 
€T>e^ng  mixture  should  not  be  more  than  1  or  2  degrees  below 
-tiie  freezing  point  of  the  solution.  If  T^  ^^  ^^®  observed  freezing 
X>oint,  T  the  true  freezing  point,  and  Tg  the  oonyergence  temperature, 
l;lien 

Where  il  is  a  constant  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  experiment,  and  is  equal  to  the  change  in  the  observed  freezing 
pjoint  produced  by  a  change  of  1°  in  the  convergence  temperature.  For 
Reckmann's  form  of  apparatus,  the  value  of  il  is  approximately  0'0005 
in   the  case  of  water  solutions. 

For  a  discussion  of  the  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  readings 
of  a  Beckmann  thermometer,  see  §  102. 

101.  Calculation  of  Molecular  Weight  firom  the  Depression  of 
the  Freezing  Point. — If  a  dilute  solution  containing  a  grams  of  the 
solute  in  S  grams  of  the  solvent  has  a  freezing  point  A  degrees  below 
tliat  of  the  pure  solvent,  then  the  molecular  weight  of  the  solute  is  given 
by 

where  k  is  a  constant,  the  value  of  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
Bolvent. 

The  values  of  k  for  some  solvents  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


SolTenl 

Freezing  Point 

1 

Water,  H,Oi     .... 
Benzene,  CJE^ .        . 
Nitro-benzene,  O^H^NO, . 
Naphthalene,  OJn^ . 
Phenol,  CeHcOH 
Acetic  acid,  CHjCG^H      . 

0* 

6'-3 
80"-l 
39"* 
17' 

1850 
5010 
7050 
6850 
7300 
3900 

In  the  cases  of  solvents  other  than  water,  besides  the  series  of  sub- 
stances which  give  normsd  depressions  of  the  freezing  point,  there  is  in 
general  a  series  of  other  substances  which  give  depressions  which  are 
only  about  half  the  normal.  These  abnormally  small  depressions  are 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  aggregates  of  two  molecules  of 
the  solute,  so  that  in  the  solution  the  molecular  weight  is  double  the 
normal  value.  Such  polymerisation  appears  in  the  case  of  solutions  of 
ethyl  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  phenol,  £c,j  in  benzene,  and  with  sidphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acid  in  acetic  acid. 
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In  the  case  of  solutions  in  water,  in  addition  to  the  normal  series  it 
is  found  that  in  the  case  of  electrolTtes  the  depression  is  generally  twice 
as  great  as  the  normal.  This  effect  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  dissociation 
of  the  solute  into  simpler  molecules.  (See  Watson's  Physics^  §§  225, 
543.) 

102.  Correction  of  the  Readings  of  a  Thermometer  in  ^^lich  tbe 
Quantity  of  Mercury  is  Variable. — Thermometers  of  the  Beckmann^ 
type,  described  in  §  100,  are  so  very  useful  wherever  small  differenoes  of 
temperature  are  to  be  measured,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  a 
correction  which  must  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of  mercury  in  the  bulb  varies  according  to  the  temperature  at  whidi  the 
instrument  has  been  adjusted.  Since  practically  all  the  Beckmann 
thermometers  in  the  market  are  made  of  Jena  normal  glass  (16'"),  it  will 
simplify  the  description  if  we  only  consider  a  thermometer  made  of  this 
glass.  The  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  in  Jena  glass 
(16"')  is  0-000157,  or  1/6370.2  Hence  if  we  have  a  thermometer 
such  that  when  placed  in  melting  ice  the  end  of  the  mercury  column 
is  at  the  0°  division  of  the  scale,  and  take  as  our  unit  of  volume 
the  volume  of  1°  of  the  capillary,  the  volume  of  the  mercury  wiU  be 
6370.  For  if  the  temperature  is  raised  1^,  the  apparent  increase 
in  volume  of  the  mercury  will  be  6370  x  1/6370,  or  1,  ue.  1 
degree. 

Next  suppose  that  enough  mercury  to  fill  n  degrees  is  passed  over 
into  the  auxiliary  bulb.  The  mercury  will  now  be  at  the  0°  of  the  scale 
at  a  temperature  n.     If,  now,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  n  + 1  degrees  C, 

the  apparent   increase  in  volume  of  the  mercury  wiU  be      q^'tq   >  ^ 

1  -  gqTQ*     ^^  other  words,  when  the  temperature  is  increased  1^  the 

reading  will  only  increase  1  -  n/6370  degrees,  that  is,  the  value  of  a 
degree  on  the  scale  will  be  greater  than  1°  C.  Thus  suppose  n^lO^, 
then  each  degree  on  the  scale  of  the  thermometer  now  corresponds  to 
1  -5-{l  -  10/6370},  or  1***0016,  quite  an  appreciable  correction,  since  such 
thermometers  are  generally  divided  into  0°"01. 

We  have  in  the  above  supposed  that  when  the  thermometer  was 
placed  in  melting  ice  it  read  exactly  0^,  and  further  that  when  heated  to 
1°  it  read  exactly  1°  on  the  scale,  and  that  the  bore  of  the  capillary  was 
cylindrical.  These,  however,  are  points  which  have  to  be  tested  experi- 
mentally. In  the  first  place,  the  uniformity  of  the  bore  has  to  be  tested 
by  a  calibration  performed  as  described  in  §  59.     When  performing  this 

^  This  form  of  thermometer  was  really  devised  by  Walferdin,  who  called 
them  metastatic  thermometers.  They  are  so  widely  known,  however,  as  Beck- 
mann thermometers,  that  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  designate  them  by  any  other 
name  without  risking  confasion. 

s  The  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion  of  mercnry  and  Jena  glass  S9*^  it 
1/6080. 
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oalibration  the  0^  and,  say,  the  6°  are  assumed  correct,  and  the  interval 
is  subdivided  into  portions  of  equal  volume. 

In  order  to  test  whether,  when  all  the  mercury  is  in  the  main  bulb, 
t;he  thermometer  reads  correctly,  resource  must  be  had  to  a  standard 
'thermometer  (preferably  made  of  the  same  kind  of  glass)  of  which  the 
errors  are  known.  The  Beckmann  thermometer,  having  had  its  zero 
deterxained  in  the  ordinary  manner,  must  be  compared  with  the  standard 
at  a  temperature  near  the  top  of  the  scale,  preferably  near  the  division 
used  as  a  fixed  point  when  performing  the  calibration.  In  this  way  the 
error  at  the  upper  fixed  point  of  the  calibration  is  determined,  and  then 
a  curve  showing  the  errors  at  the  intermediate  points  can  be  drawn  up, 
as  described  in  §  62.  When  any  mercury  is  placed  in  the  upper  bulb, 
then  the  difference  in  the  readings,  corrected  &om  the  curve,  and  multi 

plied  by  gQiyA_   >  '^'^  gi^o  the  difference  in  temperature  on  the  scale  of 

the  mercury  thermometer.  To  reduce  to  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  we 
must  remember  that  when  using  a  Beckmann  thermometer  we  are  only 
ooncemed  with  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  difference  of  temperature ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  only  the  difference  in  the  corrections  to  reduce  to 
the  hydrogen  scale  at  the  upper  and  lower  points  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  example,  if  the  correction  to  reduce  to  the  hydrogen  scale 
was  the  same  at  the  upper  and  the  lower  temperatures,  it  is  evident  that 
the  difference  in  temperature  obtained  with  a  mercury  thermometer  would 
be  the  same  as  that  given  by  a  hydrogen  thermometer.  If  the  correction 
to  reduce  to  the  hydrogen  thermometer,  as  given  in  Table  19,  at  the 
lower  temperature  t^  as  measured  on  the  mercury  scale,  is  S^,  and  that  at 
the  higher  temperature  f^  is  8^,  then  the  true  difference  of  temperatures  is 

or  ^-^o  +  ^i"^o> 

that  is,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  difference  of  temperature  as 
read  on  the  thermometer  is  8^  -  Sq.  This  correction  may  become  quite 
appreciable  for  those  temperatures  where  the  curves  given  in  Fig.  62  are 
steep.  Thus  suppose  ^o  =»  0^  and  ifj  =  5°,  so  that  for  Jena  glass  (1 6'")  Bq  =  0 
and  8,  =»  -  '03,  then  the  true  difference  of  temperature  on  the  hydrogen 
scale  18  5®'00  -  0**"03,  or  4®'97,  the  correction  amounting  to  nearly  1 

per  cent. 

Another  correction  which  may  often  be  very  considerable  is  that  due 
to  emergent  column.  This  point  has  been  examined  in  the  case  of  Beck- 
mann's  pattern  of  thermometer  by  Qriitzmacher.^  His  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table : — 


^  ZeiLfar  TnatrumenUnhmde  (1896),  xvl.  202. 
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(the  whole  column  is  aapposed  oateide  the  bath,  aa  in  Fig.  106)  : — 


'-SS*"^ 

Column. 

CoiTMtioo  per  1*  for 
Eff<«rt  of  Oxrf  Column. 

-35*  to- 30* 
0*  to   +0* 
46'  to     50* 
96-  to  100* 
145°  to  IBO* 
186°  to  200" 
E45°  to  250° 

0* 
16* 

se- 
as* 

38* 
44* 
60' 

-0*-006 

-0°-002          • 

+0°-004 

+  0°-011 

+  0'-018 

+0°-026 

+0°-031 

Thus  if  in  tlie  case  considered  above  the  room  temperature  was  goch 

that  tiie  mean  temperature  of  the  column  was  16°,  only  the  bulb  being 

immersed  in  the  liquid,  the 

tme  difference  of  temperature 

would  be  4-97  (1  -  -002),  or 

103.  Ueunrement  af  the 
Boiling  Point  of  ft  Solution. 
^  — The  accurate  detennination 
of  the  boiling  point  of  a 
solution  is  rendered  difficult 
owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  almost  all  solntions 
become  superheated.  The 
form  of  apparatus  ordinarflj 
adopted  is  that  devised  hj 
Bec&mann,  and  shown  in  Fig. 
107.  The  threfr-necked  flask 
A  is  filled  about  a  third  full 
of  glass  'beads  or  garnets, 
while  a  piece  of  very  thick 
platinum  wire  is  fused 
through  the  bottom.  These 
two  devices  are  used  to  secure 
regular  ebullition  and  prevent 
superheating.  A  thmno- 
meter  t  passes  through  the 
cork  which  closes  the  middle 
neck,  while  a  condenser  c  is 
The  third  neck  b  serves  for  the 


Fig.  ICff. 
f  the  side  necks. 


addition  of  the  enbstance,  the  effect  of  which  on  the  boiling  point  of  the 
solvent  is  being  measured.     The  instrument  is  stood  on  a  sheet  of  thick 
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asbestos  card  d,  ^licb  ia  pierced  with  a  hole.  This  card  rests  on  a  sheet 
of  wire  gauze  e.  A  short  glass  cjriinder  f  resta  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
card  a,  leaving  an  air  space  all  ronnd  the  bulb.  There  is  a  plate  of  mica 
or  asbeatoe  G  used  to  cloee  the  npper  end  of  this  air  jacket.  The  height 
of  the  flame  is  adjosted  so  that  aboat  five  drops  a  minnte  fall  from  the 
end  of  the  eondenMir.  Thia  form  of  apparatus  is  b;  no  means  free  from 
saperheating,  and  Beckmann  has  devued  a  more  complicated  tonn,  in 
which  the  mner  bnlb  containing  the  aolotion  is  jacketed,  except  at  the 
bottom,  with  the  vapour  of  the  solfent  boiUng  in  a  separate  Teasel. 

The  only  really  aatis^toij  method  of  aToiding  superheating  is  to 
nae  dectrical  heating,  and 
as  no  modem  phymcal 
laboratory  ia  without  a 
supply  of  accumnlators, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this 
method  shonld  not  be  used 
ezclnsively.  By  this  means, 
not  ooly  is  regular  boiling 
secored,  and  hence  snpei- 
heatang  avoided,  but  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  the 
supply  of  heat  can  be 
Tcgolated  and  kept  con- 
Etaat  the  time  necessary 
for  the  experiment  can  be 
materially  reduced. 

A  convenient  form  of 
apparatus,  which  is  a  very 
slight  nuidification  of  that 
described  by  Christensen,' 
is  shown  in  Fig.  108.  It 
consists  of  a  glass  testtnbe 
A  closed  by  a  cork,  throng 
which  passes  the  thermo- 
meter T,  two  thin  glass 
tnbes  B,  and  two  other 
tubes  K  and  v  (shown  at  a). 
The  bottom  of  the  tubes  b  are  fused  round  a  short  length  of  stout 
platinam  wire  a,  while  a  spiral  of  thin  platinum  wire  0  is  attached  to 
these  pieces  of  wire  either  by  autogeneous  soldering  or  with  pure  gold. 
The  tabes  B  are  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  are  connected  to  a  battery 
of  three  or  four  accumulators  and  an  adjustable  resistance  by  copper 
wires,  which  dip  in  thia  mercury.  A  tube  x,  which  is  normally  clceed 
with  a  cork,  serves  for  the  introduction  of  the  substance.  The  end  of  a 
■mail  condenser  r,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  solvent  with  a  high  boiling  point, 
simply  an  air  condenser  passes  through  the  cork  in  the  top  of  the  tube  a. 
1  J.  C.  ChriBtenMD,  Journal  of  Phytieal  CAmiKry  {1900),  iv.  586. 
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The  end  of  the  condenser  is  slightly  bent  as  indicated,  and  cut  off  at  an 
angle,  so  that  by  holding  the  tube  a  slightly  inclined  the  condensed 
solvent  may  run  down  the  side  of  the  outer  tube,  and  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  thermometer.  To  prevent  any  chance  of  the  thermometer  b^g 
affected  by  the  rising  bubbles  of  superheated  vapour  a  small  thimble- 
shaped  glass  dish  D  is  supported  in  the  position  shown  by  two  pieces  of 
platinum  "wire,  which  are  fused  to  the  edge  of  the  glass  and  wound 
round  the  tubes  b.  When  making  an  experiment  the  tube  ▲  is  packed 
round  with  cotton  wool  or  asbestos  doth,  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solvent  boils.^ 

When  making  an  experiment  the  tube  a,  without  the  cork  and  the 
pieces  of  apparatus  attached,  is  weighed,  the  solvent  introduced,  so  that 
.  it  will  quite  cover  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  whole  again 
weighed.  During  this  weighing  the  tube  may  be  suspended  from  the 
hook  attached  to  the  stirrup  of  the  balance  by  means  of  a  wire  sling  R 
If  the  weights  are  determined  to  within  O'Ol  gram,  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  thermometer,  condenser,  d^.,  are  now  attached,  and  the 
tube  packed  round  with  some  non-oonducting  material,  and  tho  current 
started.  The  resistance  in  the  circuit  must  be  aG^usted,  so  that  when 
boiling  has  become  regular  the  vapour  only  extends  a  very  short  distance 
up  the  condenser  tube. 

The  boiling  must  be  continued,  the  thermometer  being  read  every 
five  minutes  till  the  temperature  becomes  constant.  This  in  general 
takes  about  ten  minutes.  Then  the  temperature  must  be  read,  as  also 
the  height  of  the  barometer.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is 
then  introduced  through  the  tube  B,  tibe  current  having  been  turned  off 
before  removing  the  cork.  The  current  having  been  switched  on,  the 
reading  of  the  thermometer  must  be  made  every  five  minutes  till  the 
temperature  becomes  constant,  when  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are 
again  read. 

The  solution  of  which  the  boiling  point  is  actually  deterndned  is 
slightly  more  concentrated  than  would  appear  from  the  weighings,  owing 
to  some  of  the  solveiti  during  the  ebullition  being  absent  from  the  solution, 
since  it  is  in  the  form  of  vapour  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube,  and  of 
liquid  in  the  condenser  and  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  a.  The  exact 
evaluation  of  the  amount  which  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  solvent  on  this  account  is  difficult,  and  so  it  is  important  to  reduce 
the  correction  to  a  minimum  by  adjusting  the  rate  of  boiling  so  that  the 
vapour  only  just  reaches  the  condenser,  and  using  as  large  a  volume  of 
the  solvent  as  the  apparatus  will  allow. 

1  The  inBtrmnent  may  be  placed  inside  a  Dewar  vacaum  veaaeL 
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104.  Determinatioii  of  tha  Meltmg  Point  by  the  Method  of  OooUnir. — 
Since  when  a  liquid  solidifies  heat  ia  eTolved,  the  rate  of  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  a  liquid  placed  in  a  region  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  melting  point  wUl  be  decreased,  or  even  become  zero,  during  the 
time  when  solidification  is  taking  place.  Hence  by  noting  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  change  in  the  rate  of  decrease  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  melting  point  can  be  determined. 

The  substance  to  be  experimented  upon  is  contained  in  a  thin-waUed 
test-tabe.  This  test-tube  passes  through  a  cork  which  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  wider  test-tube,  this  outer  tube  being  placed  in  a  beaker 
of  water.  In  this  way  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  is  made  fairly  regular. 
A  thermometer  passes  through  the  cork  which  closes  the  inner  tube. 

Sufficient  of  the  solid  substance  having  been  placed  in  the  inner  tube 
to  well  cover  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  the  solid  is  melted  and  its 
temperature  raised  about  10  degrees  above  the  melting  point  by  placing 
the  inner  tube  in  hot  water  or  over  a  flame.  During  this  operation  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  the  thermometer. 

The  inner  tube  having  been  replaced  in  the  outer,  and  the  whole 
immersed  in  water  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  the  melting  point, 
the  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  taken  every  half  minute  till  a  tempera- 
ture below  the  melting  point  is  reached.  The  temperatures  and  times 
are  then  plotted  on  squaied  paper  and  a  curve  is  drawn  through  the  points. 
The  temperatore  or  temperatures  at  which  the  curve  becomes  distinctly 
more  nearly  paraUel  to  tiie  axis  of  time  correspond  to  the  melting  points 
of  the  various  constituents  of  the  substance. 

If  the  changes  in  the  slope  of  the  cooling  curve  are  very  gradual,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  temperature  which  corresponds  to  the 
melting  point,  it  probably  means  that  the  outside  layers  of  the  liquid 
have  solidified  before  the  temperature  of  the  inside  |K)rtions  has  fallen  to 
the  melting  point.  This  effect  will  be  found  to  be  particularly  well 
marked  if  a  somewhat  wide  test-tube  is  employed  with  substances,  such 
as  paraffin  wax,  which  are  very  bad  conductors  of  heat,  and  have  only  a 
small  latent  heat.  In  such  a  case  a  very  much  sharper  inflection  in  the 
carve  will  be  obtained  if  the  liquid  is  kept  well  stirred  during  the  time 
it  is  cooling. 

105.  Determination  of  the  Ratio  of  the  Specific  Heats  fox  Air  by 
dement  and  Deeotmes'  Method. — Suppose  that  the  air  within  a  vessel 
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is  suddenly  slightly  compressed,  so  that  the  pressure  rises  from  the 
atmospheric  pressure  B  to  p^  Since  the  compression  which  takes  place 
in  the  air  within  the  vessel  is  rapid,  there  will  be  little  transference  of 
heat  between  the  air  and  the  waJIs  of  the  vessel  while  the  oompressbn 
is  going  on,  so  that  the  compression  is  adiabatic.  Hence  if  Vq  and  r^  are 
the  initial  and  final  volumes  of  unit  mass  of  the  air  within  the  veaseL 
and  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  we  have  ^ 

B 


or 


CA^""- (1) 


After  a  time  the  heat  which  has  been  caused  by  the  adiabatic  com- 
pression of  the  air  will  be  dissipated  by  conduction,  <bc.,  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  till  finally  the  temperature  regains  its  initial  value.  Owing 
to  this  fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  within  the  vessel,  the  pressure 
will  fall,  say,  to  p^  Now,  since  the  total  volume  of  the  gas  is  the  same 
as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  adiabatic  compression,  the  volume  of  unit 
mass  is  the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  compression,  namely,  Vy  Further, 
since  the  temperature  is  now  the  same  as  tiie  start,  we  have,  from  Boyle  s 
law, 

or  ?1»^ (2) 

t'o    P^ 

Hence,  substituting  this  value  in  equation  (1)  above,  we  get 

/^Y  ^  B^ 

\P2^     Pi 
or,  taking  logarithms  of  both  sides, 

A:(log  5  -  log  i>j)  =  log  5  -  log  jOj 

^^log_|-log^i (3) 

log  B -log p^ 

A  form  of  apparatus  suitable  for  applying  this  method  of  determining 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  is  shown  in  Fig.  109. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  flask  a,  about  30  centimetres  in  diameter,  which 
is  placed  inside  a  wooden  box  and  packed  round  with  cork  dust,  cotton 
wool,  or  other  bad  conductor  of  heat.  The  neck  of  the  flask  is  closed  bj 
a  well  fitting  rubber  cork,  which  is  pierced  by  three  holes  through  which 
pass  three  glass  tubes.  One  of  these,  s,  is  closed  by  a  tap,  another  f 
is  attached  to  a  manometer  g,  while  the  third  o  is  of  at  least  1  centi- 
metre in  bore,  and  is  connected  by  a  short  length  of  wide  bore  rubber 

1  See  Watson's  Phytiet,  §  259. 
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tubing  with  the  mercnry  rewrroir  h.     This  robber  tube  can  be  closed  by 
a  pinch-eock  i.     Two  small  ahelTcs  j  and  k  are  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  box,  and  each  hu  a  slot 
of  sucJi  a  aize  as  to  allow  the 
fl&nge     on   the    aeck   of    the 
reservoir  H  to  catch. 

The  quantity  of  mercnry 
in  the  apparatne  is  eo  ad- 
justed that  when  the  reserroir 
is  on  the  lower  shelf  k  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
flask  covers  the  cork  to 
the  depth  of  about  1  centi- 
metre. A  small  quantity  of 
ceQcentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
then  introduced  throngh  the 
tube  B  so  as  to  form  a  layer  l 
on  the  surface  of  the  mercnry. 
This  sulphuric  acid  serves  to 
keep  the  air  within  the  flask 
dry,  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance. Some  oil,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  Fleuss  pump,  is  intro- 
duced into  the  manometer 
tube,  and  the  apparatoa  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

To  perform  an  experiment 
in  which  the  air  is  suddenly 
compressed,  place  the  mercury 

reservoir  on  the  lower  shelf,  yiq   io9. 

and  open  the  pinch-cock  and 

the  tap  K.  Then  close  the  pinch-cock,  and  raise  the  mercury  reservoir 
on  to  the  upper  shelf.  After  allowing  the  apparatus  to  stand  for  a  few 
miuntes,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  flask  may  become 
uniform,  close  the  tap  b.  Then  open  the  tap  ?  on  the  manometer,  and 
fully  open  the  pinch-cock,  thus  allowing  the  mercury  to  flow  Into  the 
flask  and  compress  the  air.  Watch  the  manometer,  and  as  soon  as  the 
reading  is  a  maximum  close  the  tap  F.  By  this  prdiminary  experiment 
the  liquid  in  the  manometer  has  been  adjusted  almost  to  the  position 
which  it  wilt  occupy  at  the  end  of  the  compression.  Leaving  f  closed, 
lower  the  mercury  reservoir  and  allow  the  mercury  to  run  out  from  the 
flask,  close  the  pinch-cock,  and  raise  the  reservoir  on  to  the  upper  shelf. 
Open  the  tap  e  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  staud  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
cloee  B.  Next  open  the  pinch-cock,  and  when  the  mercury  has  nearly  all 
run  into  the  flask  open  the  tap  f,  and  carefully  note  the  highest  reading 
given  by  the  manometer.  If  the  preliminary  adjustment  of  the  mano- 
tueter  has  been  properly  performed  there  will  only  he  a  small  movement 
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of  the  oolumn,  and  the  Tnayimum  reading  will  be  attained  withoot 
oscillations  being  set  up. 

As  the  heat  developed  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  air  is  dissi- 
pated, the  pressure  will  fall  and  the  reading  of  the  manometer  when  ^lis 
fall  is  complete,  which  will  occur  after  three  or  four  minutes,  must  be 
recorded. 

If  7ii  and  h^  are  the  differences  in  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  mano- 
meter at  the  two  readings,  and  d  is  the  density  of  the  oil,  and  B  the 
barometer  height^  then  we  have 

•  J>x-5+^  and  ft-5+^, 

and  substituting  these  values  in  (3)  the  value  of  A;  is  obtained. 

If  the  compression  is  small,  so  that  ^^  is  small,  then  the  formuk 
can  be  very  much  simplified,  for 

ogn  =  log^4.1og(l+^) 


^  13-6^     2\13'QbJ 


Thus  if  we  may  neglect  the  square  and  higher  powers  of    ^    we  get 


l««^-^««^+ill5- 


Similarly  log  p^  =  log  J?  +  jg;^ 


and  hence  substituting  in  (3) 


an  expression  which  does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  density  of  the 
oil  in  the  manometer. 

Experiments  should  also  be  made  in  which  the  air  in  the  instrument 
is  first  compressed  by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir  to  J,  then  closing  the 
pinch-cock  i,  and  lowering  the  mercury  reservoir  to  K.  On  opening  the 
pinch-cock  the  air  expands  and  becomes  cooled.  The  pressure  before 
expansion,  immediately  after  expansion,  and  after  the  air  has  regained  its 
initial  temperature,  are  determined  by  means  of  the  manometer  in  a 
manner  sinular  to  that  described  above. 

106.  Measurement  of  the  Heat  Conductivity  of  Copper.— The 
measurement  of  the  conductivity  of  a  solid  is  in  general  rendered  difficult 
owing  to  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  rod  or  bar  used,  the 
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evalnataon  of  this  loss  being  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  In  the  case  of 
a  good  conductor,  such  as  copper,  we  may,  however,  so  arrange  the  ex- 
periment that  the  proportional  loss  of  heat  from  the  surface  may  be 
negligible.  A  piece  of  apparatus  designed  with  this  view  is  shown  in 
Fig.  110  The  copper  rod  ab  has  a  total  length  of  15  centimetres  and 
a  diameter  of  3  centimetres,  and  has  a  copper  box  o  soldered  on  one 
end.  ^  Steam  is  passed  into  this  box  through  the  tube  d,  the  excess 
escaping  through  the  tube  i.  A  second  copper  box  f  is  soldered  to  the 
other  end  of  the  rod,  and  is  fitted  with  an  annular  partition  which  com- 
pels the  water  that  enters  at  o  and  leaves  at  i  to  flow  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  the  arrows.  Two  thermometers  Tj  and  Tj  serve  to  indicate 
the  temperature  of  the  incoming  and  escaping  water.     Both  the  boxes 
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are  carefully  lagged  with  felt,  so  as  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  external  loss  of  heat. 

Two  narrow  holes  are  drilled  almost  right  through  the  copper  rod  at 
a  distance  of  8  centimetres  apart,  and  in  these  holes  are  inserted  the 
bulbs  of  two  small  thermometers  t,  and  t^.  The  holes  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  size  that  the  bulbs  of  the  thermometers  are  a  fairly  good  fit.  The 
surface  of  the  copper  rod  between  the  two  boxes  may  with  advantage  be 
lightly  packed  round  with  cotton  wool 

Water  is  passed  through  the  instrument  by  connecting  the  side  tube 
0  to  the  rubber  tube  n  of  a  pressure  tank  a  (Fig.  111).  This  tank  con- 
siats  of  a  small  metal  vessel  having  three  tubes  soldered  through  the 
bottom.  One  of  these  tubes  is  connected  through  the  rubber  tube  b 
with  the  water  supply.    The  middle  tube  extends  about  two-thirds  up 
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the  vessel  and  serves  eis  an  overfiuw,  while  the  third  tube  is  connected  to 

the  coaductivity  apparatua.     The  supply  tap  is  turned  on  so  that  a  litUt; 

water  always  eacapeg  through  the  tabe  c,  and  hme^ 

the  bead  of  water  always  rem^s  the  same,  snd  so 

the  nte  of  flow  through  the  apparatus  is  constasL 

Steam  being  passed  into  the  box  c,  itdjast  xht 

flow  of  water   through   the  box    f  by  meaoB  of  a 

pinch-cock  on  the  supply  tube,  bo  that  the  rise  of 

temperature  of  the  water  is  about  10  degrees,  and 

read  the   four    thermometers    at   intervals    till  the 

readings  become  constant.     When  this  is  the  caae. 

read  and  record  the  temperatures  indicated  by  tite 

thermometers,  and  place,  at  a  noted  instant,  a  weighed 

beaker  below  the  water  outlet  i.     Continue  collecting 

I  '    the  water  for  about  five  miuntes,  and  at  a  not«d 

instant  remove  the  beaker  and  again  read  the  thermo- 

C  meters.      By   weighing    ibs    beaker  determine    tbe 

Fia.  111.  quantity    of  water     W  which    has   passed    in    the 

time  T. 
If  the  mean  tempetatures  indicated  by  the  thennometers  Tj,  t,,  t, 
and  T4  are  t,  t^  tp  and  t,,  then  the  heat  which  has  been  conducted  along 
the  bar  to  the  water  is  Wil^  - 1,).  Hence  if  2  is  the  distance  between  the 
thermometers  t^  and  T,,  and  8  is  the  cross-sectdon  of  the  copper  rod,  the 
conductivity  k  is  given  by 

Correeiion — Since  most  of  the  stem  of  the  thermometers  Tj  andT^aie 
not  heated  t«  the  temperature  of  the  bulb,  the  correction  for  emei^t 
column  may  be  considerable.  The  magnitude  of  the  correction  may  be 
determined  experimentally,  or  the  corrections  given  in  the  tables  in  J  65 
may  be  used. 

107.  Heasurement  of  tiie  Heat  Oonductivity  of  GUss.-— In  the 
case  of  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  glass,  the  following  method  of 
measuring  the  oonductivity  is  capable  [of  giving  results  which  ut 
accurate  to  within  about  5  per  cent. : — 

The  glass  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  tube  ab  (Fig.  112),  havings  bore 
of  about  1'5  centimetres.  The  tube  is  enclosed  for  the  greater  part  of 
its  length  in  a  larger  tube  C,  which  forms  a  steam  jacket,  the  steam  1 
entering  at  u  and  leaving  at  b.  Two  T-pieces  are  connected  to  the  eoda 
of  the  tube  as,  and  each  encloses  a  thermometer,  t,  and  Tj,  by  means  of 
which  the  initial  and  final  temperature  of  a  stream  of  water  whicb 
traverses  the  tube  ab  can  be  determined. 

The  T-piece  a  is  connected  by  the  rabbet  tube  H  to  the  oonsttct 
head  reservoir  shown  in  Fig.  111.  The  tube  ab  is  inclined  so  that  tie 
water  flown  upwtuds,  and  in  this  way  any  air  evolve4  from  the  nstec 
iitvitig  to  the  rise  in  tenqierature  is  swept  out. 
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Since  it  is  important  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  at  any  crosa- 
section  of  the  tube  ab  shall  be  the  same,  the  water  is  caused  to  traverse 
the  tube  spiraUy.  For  this  purpose  a  piece  df  rubber  tube  is  wound  in  a 
very  open  spiral  round  a  thin  brass  rod,  and  the  spiral  is  placed  within 
the  tube  ab. 

When  malring  an  experiment  steam  is  passed  through  the  jacket,  and 
the  Btream  of  water  adjusted  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
about  10^.  When  the  thermometer  readings  have  become  constant^  the 
water  which  passes  in  a  noted  time  is  collected  in  a  weighed  beaker.     If 
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W  is  the  weight  of  water  which  passes  in  a  time  T,  and  t^  and  t^  are 
the  initial  and  final  temperatures,  then  the  quantity  of  heat  which  has 
passed  through  the  glass  is  W(t2  -  ti). 

The  temperature  6^  of  the  external  surface  of  the  glass  can  be 
obtained  from  the  barometric  height  and  Table  15.  The  temperature, 
^p  of  the  internal  surface  may  be  taken  as  the  mean  of  t^  and  ^2* 

If  ?  is  the  length  of  the  glass  tube  ab  exposed  to  the  steam,  and  r^  and 
9*2  &re  the  radii  ^  of  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  tube,  then 

^  If  r  and  r-i-dr  are  the  radii  of  the  Burfaoes  of  a  thin  oylindrical  shell  in 
the  glass,  and  the  difference  in  temperature  between  these  surfiices  is  d$,  sinoe 
the  quantity  of  heat  Q  must  pass  in  a  time  T  through  this  cylinder,  and  also 
through  every  similar  cylindrical  shell  into  which  we  may  imagine  the  glass 
subdivided,  we  have   * 

Q_2rrkde.T 


or 


dr 

2irkTr 


Integrating  between  the  inner  and  oater  surfaces  of  the  glass  tnbe 

I-  Q 


or 


2vkT 


h 
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the  quantity  of  heat  which  passes  through  the  glass  in  a  tune  T  is 
given  by 

Q-^-^ne.-e.) ^D 

Since  Q  is  known,  this  expression  enables  us  to  calculate  k,  the  cod- 
ductivity  of  the  glass. 

If  the  glass  is  thin,  so  that  r,  -  r^  is  small,  we  may  expand  log^  "* 
and  replace  it  by  the  first  term,  namely 

211 or  2  *"«  ~  \ 

'i  +  1         ''»+*'i 

Q 1 

r,-ri 

Now  2ir  Jt      U  is  the  mean,  A,  of  the  areas  of  the  external  and  internal 

surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  r^  -  r^  is  the  thickness,  d,  of  the  glass,  so  tliat 
we  have 

Q-^me.-e.) /2, 

d 

The  external  radius  is  obtained  by  measuring  the  diameter  of  the 
glass  tube  in  a  number  of  places  with  callipers  and  taking  the  mean.  To 
obtain  the  mean  internal  radius  two  corks  are  fitted  into  the  ends  of  the 
tube,  and  the  whole  is  weighed.  One  cork  is  then  removed,  and  the  tube 
filled  with  water.  After  replacing  the  cork,  the  distance  between  the 
inner  surfaces  of  the  corks  is  measured,  and  the  tube  is  again  weighed. 
If  to  is  the  increase  in  weight,  that  is,  the  weight  of  the  water  oolunm, 
and  L  is  its  length,  the  mean  radius,  r^,  is  given  by 


'^"Vi^ZA' 


ttLA' 

where  A  is  the  density  of  the  water  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment. 
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108.  Detennination  of  the  Fitch  of  a  Tuning  Fork  by  means  of  a 
Clock  and  a  Botating  Drum. — One  method  of  measm-ing  the  number 
of  vibrations  a  tuning  fork  makes  in  a'  second  \b  to  cause  the  fork  to 
trace  a  wavy  line  on  a  smoked  drum  by  attaching  a  fine  style  to  one  of 
the  prongs,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  trace  alongside  with  a  second 
style  attached  to  a  small  electro-magnet^  the  circuit  of  this  electro-magnet 
heing  broken  once  every  second  by  the  movement  of  the  pendulum  of 
a  dock. 

Since  the  attachment  of  a  style  will  slightly  lower  the  pitch  of  the  fork, 
it  is  important  to  use  as  light  a  style  as  possible.  The  most  convenient 
form  of  style  is  a  fairly  fine  pig's  bristle,  attached  to  the  prong  with  the 
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minimnm  quantity  of  soft  wax  which  will  make  it  stick.  The  drum 
must  be  so  mounted  that  as  it  rotates  it  is  traversed  through  a  distance 
of  between  1  and  2  cm.  for  each  revolution.  If  the  drum  is  rotated 
mechanically,  and  has  a  diameter  of  20  cm.,  it  ought  to  make  a  revolution 
in  two  seconds,  though,  of  course,  the  minimum  speed  to  give  a  legible 
trace  varies  with  the  pitch  of  the  fork. 

The  electro-magnetic  style  (Fig.  113)  must  be  placed  so  that  its  tracing 
point  lies  alongside  the  style  attached  to  the  fork,  so  that  the  two  traces  are 
about  half  a  centimetre  apart.  If  the  clock  is  not  fitted  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  making  or  breaking  an  electric  circuit  every  second,  such  an 
arrangement  may  be  prepared  as  follows : — ^A  short  and  fairly  stout  piece 
of  platinum  wire  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum,  and,  if  the 
pendulum  rod  is  of  wood  or  other  non-conductor,  a  fine  wire  must  be  run 
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from  this  platiDum  point  along  the  pendulum  and  attached  to  the  ckmp 

which  is  fixed  to  the  suspeuaioD  spriog.      The  platinum  point  maiee 

contact  with  a  thread  of  mercury,  B  (Fig. 

^^   114)  contained  in  a  narrow  chanod  cat 

in  a  wooden  block.     This  block  ia  abovn 

in  plan  at  (a),  and  in  section  at  (6).     The 

groove  widens  out  into  a  circular  pool  a, 

which    serves    to    contain    a    reserve  of 

mercury.    Owing  to  capillarity  the  marcar7 

in  the  groove  stands  up  above  the  wood, 

and    when    the    platinum    point    sweeps 

through  the  mercury  the  circuit  containing 

the  electro-magnetic  style  and  a  battery  is 

completed,  one  terminal  being  connected 

to  the  metal  frame  of  the  dock,  and  the 

other  to  the  mercury  in  a.     If  it  is  found 

that  the    platinum   point  does  not  make 

contact,   heat   the   point   to  redness  and 

(^)  plunge  it  into  mercury,  thus  amalgamating 

flo.  lU.  the  point.     Then  heat  the  point  gently  so 

as  to  drive  off  the   mercury  and  replace 

the  wire,  being  careful  not  to  touch  the  point  with  the  fingers,  and 

80  grease  the  vnre. 

The  fork  must  be  held  firmly  in  a  clamp  in  such  a  position  that  the 
end  of  the  style  just  touches  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  surface  of 
the  cylinder  may  itself  be  blacked,  or  a  sheet  of  glazed  paper  may  first 
be  Btretched  over  the  surface,  the  edge  being  pasted  down.  To  smoke 
the  surface  the  cylinder  must  be  slowly  revolved  over  the  flame  of  a 
paraffin  lamp,  or  over  some  burning  turpentine.  A  thin  but  unifoim 
coating  of  soot  is  to  be  aimed  at. 

Having  bowed  the  fork,  so  that  it  is  vibrating  strongly,  start  the  drum, 
and  continue  the  motion  as  long  as  the  fork  gives  a  trace  of  sufficient 
amplitude  to  be  read.  Then  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  through  the  point  where  the  first  time  mark  occurs,  also  through 
the  third  or  fifth,  seventh,  &c.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  trace,  aiid 
count  the  number  of  vibrations  which  the  fork  has  made  between  these 
two  marks.  The  reason  for  using  only  every  other  mark  is  that  the  time 
marks  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  should  be  made  by  the  pendulum 
when  passing  through  the  contact  maker  in  the  same  direction,  for  unless 
the  contact  is  made  rigorously  at  the  middle  of  the  swing  the  intervals 
between  successive  passages  will  not  be  equal,  though  the  interval 
between  alternate  passages  will  be  so.  By  dividing  the  number  of 
vibrations  by  the  time  the  frequency  of  the  fork  with  the  style  attached 
wiU  be  obtainenl,  and  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  determine  the  correction 
which  has  to  be  made  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  style.  For  this  pur- 
pose obtain  a  second  fork  of  the  same  frequency  as  that  being  tested,  and 
determine  the  number  of  beats  made  by  the  two  forks  in  five  or 
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seconds.^  Abo,  by  slightly  loading  the  auxiliary  fork  with  wax,  deter- 
mine which  fork  is  the  sharper.  In  this  way  the  difference  in  the  pitches 
of  the  two  forks  is  obtained.  Next  remove  the  style  from  the  fork,  and 
again  determine  by  means  of  beats  the  difference  in  the  frequencies. 
Thns  the  effect  of  the  style  is  obtained,  and  by  adding  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second,  due  to  the  addition  of  the  style,  to  that  obtained 
by  means  of  the  drum,  the  frequency  of  the  fork  without  the  style  is 
obtained. 

The  correction  obtained  in  this  manner  for  the  effect  of  the  style  does 
not  take  account  of  any  influence  which  may  be  exerted  on  the  period  of 
the  fork  owing  to  friction  of  the  style  on  the  drum.  If  care  is  taken 
that  the  style  is  very  pliable,  and  that  it  only  rests  very  lightly  on  the 
surface,  such  an  influence  on  the  period  will  be  very  small.  This  point 
may  be  investigated  by  detenmning  the  number  of  beats  made  by  the 
fork  when  the  style  rests  against  the  surface  of  the  drum,  the  drum 
being  rotated  as  in  the  actual  experiment^  and  comparing  tills  number 
with  the  number  obtained  when  the  style  does  not  touch  the  surface  of 
the  dram. 

Since  the  frequency  of  a  fork  depends  on  the  temperature,  a  note  of 
the  temperature,  t,  must  be  taken  when  the  determination  of  frequency 
is  made.  The  frequency  at  any  other  temperature,  ^,  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  following  expression,  which  holds  for  forks  made  of 
ordinary  steel : — 

<-»,{l-0-000112(^-^)}. 

A  correction  would  have  also  to  be  applied  for  the  rate  of  the  clock  if  it 
were  excessive,  but  such  rates  as  ordinarily  occur  will  hardly  affect  the 
results  obtained,  unless  extreme  accuracy  is  aimed  at.  Thus  a  rate  of 
five  seconds  a  day  will  necessitate  a  correction  amounting  to  one  part  in 
17300. 

A  modification  of  this  method  which  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of 
an  electro>magnetic  style,  and  a  clock  with  a  make-and-break  device,  has 
been  devised  by  Koenig.  A  second  fork  is  taken,  which  is  also  provided 
with  a  style,  and  by  loading  its  prongs  it  is  made  to  give  about  four 
beats  per  second  with  the  fork  to  be  measured,  and  the  number  of  beats 
(a)  given  per  second  are  accurately  determined.  The  two  forks  are  then 
caused  to  record  alongside  on  the  rotating  drum,  and  by  counting  the 
waves  the  ratio  (b)  of  the  frequencies  of  the  two  forks  is  determined.  If, 
then,  fii  is  the  frequency  of  one  fork,  and  n,  that  of  the  other,  we  have 

Wj  —  Wj  =  a,  and  w^/wj  =  ft. 
ab 


Thus  «i 


b-l 


109.  Stroboscopic  Method  of  Measuring  the  Frequency  of  a  Fork. 
—Two  small  and  light  plates,*  o  and  d  (Pig.  115),  are  attached  to  the 

1  See  also  §  111. 

*  These  plates  may  be  made  of  thhi  card  or  aluminium  fo£L 
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ends  of  the  prongs  A  and  b  of  the  fork.  Each  of  these  plates  is  pierooa 
by  a  narrow  slit,  and  the  plates  are  so  placed  that  when  the  fork  is  at 
rest  the  two  slits  are  opposite  each  other.     Thus,  when  the  fork  it 


Ea 


F 


d 


Q 


C^ 


<d 
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sonnding,  light  can  only  pass  through  the  two  slits  when  the  prongs  air 
glassing  through  their  position  of  rest.  Hence  if  n  is  the  frequency  of 
the  fork,  light  will  pass  fihrough  the  slits  2n  times  per  second. 

A  disc  on  which  are  painted  a  number  of  rows  of  equidistant  dotsy 

as  shown  in  Fig.  116,  is  mounted 
on  the  azle  of  a  small  electric  motor, 
and  a  wcMrm-wheel  attached  to  tiie 
motor  azfe  works  against  the  edge  at 
a  wheel  which  has  a  hundred  teeUt 
cut  in  its  circumference.  A  pin 
attached  to  this  wheel  completes  an 
electric  circuit  containing  a  battery 
and  an  electric  bell  once  during 
each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  thit 
is,  for  every  100  revolutions  of  the 
disc. 

The  disc  is  placed  behind  the 
fork,    and   the   surface    is   brightly 
illuminated,  and  is  looked  &t  throng^ 
the  slits  attached  to  the  prongs  of 
the  fork.     An  adjustable  resistance  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  motor^ 
so  that  by  altering  this  resistance  the  speed  of  the  'motor  can  be  varied. 
Start  the  fork  and  set  the  disc  in  rotation,  and  looldng  at  the  disc 
through  the  slits,  gradually  increase  the  speed  of  the  motor  till  the  dots  in 
one  of  the  rings  on  the  disc  appear  stationary.    By  adjusting  the  resistance, 
or  lightly  touching  the  axle  of  the  motor  with  the  finger,  keep  the  speed 
constant,  so  that  the  dots  appear  at  rest,  and  with  a  stop-watch  or  a 
chronometer  beating  half  seconds  determine  the  time  the  disc  takes  to 
make  500  or  1000  revolutions,  that  is,  the  interval  corresponding  to  £ye 
or  ten  strokes  of  the  bell,  and  from  the  result  obtain  the  number  of 
revolutions  iT  the  disc  makes  in  one  second. 

Unless  the  fork  is  maintained  electrically,  it  will  be  necessary  to  how 
it  lightly  every  now  and  then  in  order  to  keep  up  the  vibrations.  Koenig 
has  shown  that  such  bowing  does  not  affect  the  phase  of  the  vibrations. 


Fig.  116. 
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If  there  are  m  dots  in  the  ring  which  appeared  stationary,  then  in 
one  second  Nm  dots  ha^e  passed  any  given  point  placed  near  the  edge 
of  the  disc.  Now  the  reason  the  row  of  dots  appears  stationary  is  that 
eacli  time  the  disc  is  seen  any  given  dot  has  moved  on,  so  that  it  occupies 
the  phkce  previously  occupied  by  the  preceding  dot.  Thus  as  a  dot  has 
moved  on  one  place  each  time  the  disc  has  been  seen,  it  follows  that  the 
disc  must  have  been  seen  mN  times  in  a  second  But  if  n  is  the 
freqriBncy  of  the  fork,  the  disc  is  seen  2n  times  in  a  second.    Hence 

The  measurement  should  be  repeated,  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor, 
ao  that  different  rings  of  dots  appear  stationary. 

It  is  important  to  make  certain  that  the  dots  when  they  appear 

stationary  are  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  when  the  disc  is  at  rest| 

for  if  the  disc  is  going  at  half  the  right  speed  the  dots  will  appear 

fitatioiiary,  but  there  will  seem  to  be  twice  the  right  number  of  dots. 

This  is  due  to  the  het  that,  owing  to  persistence  of  vision,  we  are  unable 

to  detect  that  we  only  see  a  dot  in  each  position  every  alternate  time  we 

see  the  disc.     By  pladng  a  piece  of  card  near  the  edge  of  the  disc,  and 

tniAiwgr  two  marks  on  this  card  at  a  distance  apart  equEtl  to  the  distance 

between  the  dots^  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  the  disc  is  turning  too 

slowly.     Similarly,  if  the  disc  is  turning  twice  or  three  times  too  fast 

the  dots  will  still  appear  stationary,  for  now  between  each  view  of  the 

disc  each  dot  will  have  moved  up  two,  three,  &c.,  places.     By  watching 

the  disc  as  the  motor  gains  sp^d,  however,  it  is  easy  to  make  certain 

of  picking  out  the  lowest  speed  at  which  the  right  number  of  dots 

is  seeiL 

A  correction  will  have  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the 
metal  plates  attached  to  the  prongs  if  the  fork  is  to  be  used  without 
these  plates.  The  method  of  determining  the  correction  is  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  last  section.  The  temperature  of  the  fork  must 
also  be  noted. 

A  modification  of  the  above  method,  which  does  not  involve  attaching 
anything  to  the  prongs  of  the  fork,  consists  in  replacing  the  disc  with 
dots  by  a  disc  with  a  number  of  equally  spaced  narrow  radial  slits  near 
the  drcumferenoe.  This  disc  is  placed  near  the  fork,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  prong  is  examined  through  the  sHts  in  the  disc,  which  is  rotated 
by  a  motor  as  in  the  previous  method.  When  the  interval  between  the 
passage  of  successive  slits  past  the  eye  is  equal  to  the  periodic  time  of 
the  fork,  the  fork,  though  sounding,  will  appear  to  be  at  rest.  Thus  by 
noting  the  time  taken  by  the  disc  to  msJce,  say,  500  revolutions,  U^ 
frequency  of  the  fork  can  at  once  be  deduced. 

110.  Meanunmsiit  of  the  Pitch  of  a  Fork  by  means  of  a  String. — 
When  a  string  (d  length  I  is  stretched  by  a  tension  T,  the  mass  of  unit 
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length  of  the  string  being  w,  the  frequency  of  the  note  prodaced   when 
the  string  is  souncQng  its  fundamental  is  given  by 


or 


1      IT 


(a) 


where  if  is  the  mass  of  a  length  I  of  the  string. 

When  using  a  string  to  measure  the  pitch  of  a  note,  it  is  better  to  use 
a  monochord  which  can  be  hung  against  the  wall  than  one  which  is 

placed    horizontal   and    in    which    the 

mAi  f  '\^  D  string  passes  over  a  pulley,  since,  owing 

rSi      I  *^  *^®  friction  of  the  pulley,  the  tension 

'^1  in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  string 

is  never  the  same  as  that  in  the  verticai 
portion.  A  form  of  monochord  whicli 
can  be  easily  made  in  the  laboratory 
is  shown  in  Fig.  117.  The  bridge  a  is 
fixed,  and  the  movable  bridge  b,  shown 
on  a  larger  scale  at  (a),  is  about  2 
millimetres  higher  than  a.  The  tops  of 
the  bridges  are  formed  of  a  piece  of  brass 
wire  formed  into  a  staple  and  driven 
into  the  wood.  This  wire  is  then  filed 
to  a  knife-edge. 

Take  a  length  of  steel  piano  wire 
having  a  diameter  of  about  0*5  mm.,  and 
soften  about  2  inches  at  either  end  bj 
heating  in  a  flame.  Turn  the  softened 
end  into  a  loop,  and  attach  one  loop  to  the 
pin  of  the  monochord,  and  hang  a  weight 
of  about  10  kilos  from  the  other. 
Adjust  the  movable  bridge  till  the  note 
given  by  the  wire  is  in  unison  with  the 
fork,  and  measure  with  a  scale  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  bridges.  Repeat 
the  observation  several  times,  and  then 
alter  the  weight,  and  again  repeat. 
While  the  weight  is  stiU  attached  to 
the  wire  make  two  light  file  marks  on 
the  wire  at  a  distance  apart  about  equal 
to  that  used  when  in  unison  with  the 
fork,  and  then,  having  measured  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  marks,  cut  the  wire  at  these  points  and  weigh, 
thus  obtaining  the  weight  of  unit  length  of  the  wire.      The  tension 
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of  the  -wire  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  stretching  weight  in  grams 
by  g  (981).  Inserting  the  values  for  m,  /,  and  T,  calculate  the  frequency 
of  the  fork  by  the  formula  given  above. 

Wlien  tuning  the  string  to  unison  with  the  fork  the  length  of  the 
wire  should  be  varied  till  beats  are  heard,  and  then  the  position  of  the 
movable  bridge  adjusted  till  these  beats  vanish.  The  position  of  unison 
should  be  approached  both  by  lengthening  the  wire  and  by  shortening  it. 
When  unison  is  attained,  on  striking  the  fork  and  bringing  the  end  of 
the  stem  in  contact  with  the  base  of  the  monochord  the  wire  will  be  set 
into  violent  motion,  owing  to  resonance,  and  M  difficulty  is  found  in 
finding  the  position  for  unison  by  ear,  this  resonance  effect  may  be  used 
to  detect  the  point  at  which  unison  is  attained. 

111.  Oomparison  of  the  Freanency  of  Two  Forks. — The  method  of 
comparing  the  frequency  of  two  forks  by  tracing  curves  on  a  smoked 
dmm  has  already  been  described  on  p.  277.  This  method  is  applicable, 
however  large  the  interval  between  the  forks.  When  the  frequencies  of 
the  forks  do  not  differ  from  each  other  by  more  than  about  four  vibrations 
per  second,  then  this  difference  may  most  conveniently  be  deduced  from 
the  number  of  beats. 

Take  two  forks  which  give  about  four  beats  per  second,  and  having 
fixed  them  firmly  in  a  stand,  bow  them,  and  count  the  number  of  beats  in 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  and  thus  obtain  the  number  of  beats  per  second, 
that  is,  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  forks.  To  ascertain  which 
fork  has  the  lower  frequency  attach  a  very  small  pellet  of  wax  to  the 
prong  of  one  fork,  and  again  determine  the  number  of  beats  per  second. 
If  there  are  more  beats  than  before  the  attachment  of  the  wax,  it  follows 
that  the  loaded  fork  was  that  of  lower  pitch,  since  further  lowering  its 
pitch  by  loading  has  increased  the  difference  between  the  pitches  of  the 
forks.  If  loading  reduces  the  number  of  beats,  the  loaded  fork  was  the 
higher. 

If  the  forks  to  be  compared  are  fitted  with  mirrors,  then  Lissajous' 
figures  form  a  convenient  method  of  comparing  the  frequency  of  the 
forks.  This  method  can  be  applied  when  the  ratios  of  the  frequencies  of 
the  forks  do  not  differ  from  the  ratio  of  any  two  simple  whole  numbers 
by  more  than  about  four  vibrations  per  second. 

The  forks  are  supported  in  clamps,  with  their  mirrors  turned  towards 
each  other  and  their  planes  of  vibration  at  right  angles.  A  small  hole  is 
pierced  in  a  piece  of  card  and  placed  before  a  source  of  light,  and  the 
image  of  this  hole,  seen  after  reflection  in  succession  in  the  two  mirrors, 
is  examined  by  means  of  a  low  powered  telescope.  On  setting  the  forks 
in  motion  the  spot  of  light  seen  in  the  telescope  will  trace  out  the  figure 
corresponding  to  the  ratio  of  the  frequencies  of  the  forks,  and  if  the  ratio 
is  not  exactly  correct,  the  figure  will  in  turn  take  all  the  forms  corre- 
sponding to  this  ratio,  according  as  the  relative  phases  of  the  two  simple 
harmonic  motions  alters.  The  time  taken  to  go  through  a  complete 
series  of  changes  is  the  interval  in  which  the  phase  of  the  quicker  fork 
has  gained  a  whole  vibration  on  the  lower.     Thus  suppose  that  the 
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figures  traced  out  are  those  shown  in  Fig.  118,  that  is,  that  ^e 
frequencies' of  the  forks  are  nearly  as  2  to  3.  If,  then,  the  whole  series 
of  figures  is  gone  through  in  x  seconds,  and  if  n^  is  the  frequency  o£  th^ 
higher  fork,  and  n,  that  of  the  lower,  so  that  njn^  is  very  nearly  Sy  2, 


Fig.  118. 


then  during  the  intend  x  one  fork  will  make  n^x  vibrations,  and  tlie 
other  n^  vibrations.  During  this  interval  the  higher  fork  has  either 
made  one  more  vibration  or  one  less  vibrati<»L  than  3/2  times  the  number 
made  by  the  slower.    Hence  we  have 


"1**1 

3 

n^ 

2' 

*      X 

3 

n^        2' 

In  order  to  determine  whether  to  take  the  plus  or  minus  ngn, 
slightly  load  the  higher  fork,  and  thus  lower  its  frequency.  If  a;  in- 
creases, this  shows  that  reducing  n^  brings  the  forks  more  nearly  to  the 
interval  3/2,  and  hence  we  must  take  the  plus  sign,  and  vice  versa. 

This  method  is  very  convenient  for  adjusting  the  pitches  of  two  forks 
to  give  any  desired  interval,  so  long  as  this  interval  can  be  expressed  by 
the  ratio  of  two  whole  numbers,  neither  of  which  differ  much  from  unity. 

If  a  vibration  microscope^  is  available,  then  this  method  can  be 
applied  to  compare  the  frequency  of  the  fork  of  the  microscope  with  that 
of  any  other  fork,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  attach  a  mirror  or  style 
to  the  fork,  and  thus  alter  its  period. 

112.  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  Air  by  Resonance. 
— ^If  X  is  the  wave-length  in  air  of  the  sound  produced  by  a  fork  of  fre- 
quency n,  then,  on  bringing  the  fork  near  the  mouth  of  a  tube  closed  at 
the  other  end,  there  wiU  be  strong  resonance  if  the  length  of  the  tube 

is  equal  to  - ;  -j-  •  ~    Ssc. :  subject  to  a  small  corrction  to  allow  for 
4      4       4 

the  fact  that  in  such  a  tube  the  first  loop  is  not  exactly  at  the  open  end 

of  the  tube.     Since,  however,  if  we  use  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  the 

correction  x  for  the  end  wiU  be  the  same  for  two  tubes  having  leDgtha 

^  See  Watson's  Pk^tics,  |  304. 
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of  X/4  —  X  and  3X/4  -  x  respectively,  the  difference  in  the  two  lengths 

will  be  equal  to  A/2,  and  the  unknown  correction  for  the  end  will  be 

eliminated.      A  convenient  arrangement  for  applying  this  method  of 

measming  the  wave-length  in  air  of  the  note  given  by  a  fork  is  shown  in 

Fig.  119.     It  consists  of  an  upright 

metal  tabe  a  supported  on  a  firm  ~ 

base,    and  fitted  at  its  upper  end 

witb  a  glass  window  b.    A  narrower 

brass  tabe  c,  which  is  open  at  both 

ends,  is  supported  within  the  tube 

A  by  means  of  three  cords,  which, 

after   passing  over  pulleys  d,  are 

attached  to  a  lead  counterpoise  ■. 

The  tube  a  is  filled  with  water  up 
to  aboat  the  middle  of  the  window, 

the  water  serving  to  dose  the  lower 
end  of  the  tube  a     By  holding  the 
sonnding-fork  over  the    open  end 
of  o  and  moving  this  tube  up  and 
down,  so  as  to  alter  the  length  of 
the  column  of  air  contained  within 
the  tube,  the  positions  at  which  the 
resonance  is  a   maximum  can  be 
determined.      The   lengths  of  the 
tube  corresponding  to  these  posi- 
tions  can  be  read  off  on  a  scale 
divided    in    millimetres    which    is 
engraved    on  the    outside   of   the 
tube  G,  the  top  end  of  tliis  tube 
being  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.     By 
deducting  the  reading  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  shortest  column 
which  is  in  resonance  with  the  fork  from  the  readings  corresponding  to 
the  other  positions  of  resonance,  the  lengths  of  X/2,  \  3X/2,  (fee.,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  be  obtained,  and  the  mean  value  of  X  can  be  calculated. 
Knowing  the  wave-length,  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  experiment  is  given  by  v^kN, 

To  obtain  the  velocity  in  dry  air  at  0*  C,  this  result  will  have  to  be 
corrected  (1)  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  moisture  present  on  the  density, 
and  (2)  to  reduce  to  0*. 

To  apply  the  correction  for  moisture,  we  require  to  know  the  humidity 
of  the  air.  In  the  experiment  as  described  above,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  air  is  saturated  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  water.  ^  If  ^  is  the 
density  of  dry  air  at  760  nun.  pressure  and  at  the  temperature  t  of  the 
experiment  (Table  4),  and  e  is  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  at  the  same 
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i  If  the  air  is  not  satniated,  then  the  quantity  e  in  equation  (1)  will  be  the 
actual  vapoar  pressure  of  the  moisture  present  in  the  air. 
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temperature  (Table  14),  then  the  density  of  the  moist  air  at  t  and    ^ 
pressure  of  760  mm.  is  given  by 

jS,    760  -  0-378e  ^y^ 

8,"        760  

But  if  t7o  is  the  velocity  of  sound  in  dry  air  at  0*,  and  t?,  is  the  velocity  in 
air,  of  which  the  density  is  8„  we  have  (see  next  section) 

^o^^t'SB 

Hence  the  observed  velocity  Vt  can  be  reduced  to  0*,  and  dry  air  by  meaiu 
of  equations  (I)  and  (2). 

113.  Measurement  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound  in  a  Gkks  by  Kundt's 
Method. — ^The  apparatus  used  in  this  experiment  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
OD  (Fig.  120),  having  a  diameter  of  about  4  centimetres  and  a  length  of 
about  2  metres,  closed  at  one  end  by  a  tightly  fitting  cork  d.     A  glass  tohe 

C D 

'"^  <^    ^    4^    0    ^    ^   ^   4z  ±     3B 
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about  180  centimetres  long  passes  through  this  cork,  so  that  it  is  sup- 
ported at  its  mid  point.  The  end  a  of  this  tube  is  furnished  with  a 
small  card  disc,  which  has  a  diameter  a  few  millimetres  less  than  the 
inside  of  the  tube  cd.  The  end  o  of  the  large  tube  can  be  closed  by  a 
piston  B,  consisting  of  a  cork,  round  the  outside  of  which  a  strip  of 
chamois  leather  is  glued ;  this  piston  can  be  moved  in  and  out  by  the 
rod  F. 

The  tube  gd  must  be  thoroughly  dried  by  heating  it  over  a  flame  and 
blowing  air  through  with  a  bellows,  and  theii  a  narrow  streak  of  well- 
dried  lycopodium  powder  is  poured  down  the  tube.     This  can  be  done 
by  inclining  the  tube  and  pouring  the  lycopodium  from  the  blade  of  a 
knife,  the  tube  being  tapped  to  cause  the  powder  to  run  down.     The  tube 
is  then  rested  in  a  horizontal  position  on  two  V  blocks,  and  the  rod  ab  is 
fixed  in  place.     Starting  with  the  piston  b  at  the  extremity  o  of  the  tube, 
the  rod  ab  is  caused  to  vibrate  longitudinally  by  stroking  with  a  damp 
cloth,  while  the  piston  is  gradually  moved  in  till  strong  vibrations  are  set 
up  in  the  air  inside  the  tube,  which  is  manifest  by  the  lycopodium  bein^ 
strongly  agitated,  and  the  formation  of  groups  of  characteristic  ridges. 
When  this  resonance  takes  place,  the  piston  b  will  be  at  a  node  and  the 
disc  A  at  a  loop  of  the  stationary  vibrations  set  up  in  the  gas  in  the  tube, 
while  the  transverse  ridges  will  be  at  the  loops,  the  distance  between 
consecutive  loops  being  equal  to  half  the  wave-length  of  the  note  pro- 
duced by  the  rod  ab  in  the  gas.     Measure  the  distance  between  the  end 
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^oups  of  ridges,  and  by  dividing  by  the  number  of  intervals  get  the 
nean  -valne  for  half  a  wave-length,  twice  this  quantity  being  the  wave- 
ength.  The  temperature  of  Uie  gas  must  also  be  noted,  for  which 
[)nrpo66  a  thermometer  is  placed  alongside  the  tube. 

To  obtain  the  velocity,  we  require  to  know  the  frequency  of  the 
waves  as  well  as  the  wave-length.  To  measure  the  frequency  of  the  note 
given  by  the  rod,  determine  the  length  of  the  wire  of  a  monochord  in  unison 
with  the  rod,  and  also  that  in  unison  with  a  fork  of  known  pitch,  and 
from  the  relation  that  the  frequencies  of  two  notes  given  by  a  stretched 
string,  the  tension  being  constant,  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths, 
calculate  the  frequency  n  of  the  note  given  by  the  rod.  Then  the  velocity 
V  of  aoand  in  the  gas  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment  is  given  by 

the  velocity  at  0*  being  given  by 

r.  =  t;,(l-000183e). 

When  measuring  the  velocity  in  gases  other  than  air,  the  gas  can  be 
fed  into  the  apparatus  through  a  tube  which  acts  as  the  handle  for 
moving  the  piston  b,  while  an  exit  tube  is  fitted  through  the  cork  which 
doses  the  end  D  of  the  outside  tube.  Unless  the  gas  is  quite  dry  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pass  the  gas  through  a  series  of  drying  tubes  before  pass- 
ing into  the  instrument^  as  a  minute  trace  of  moisture  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  lycopodium  powder  moving  freely,  and  thus  indicating  the 
position  of  the  loops. 

If  it  is  only  wished  to  compare  the  velocity  of  sound  in  two  gases, 
then  it  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  measure  the  frequency  of  the  rod  ab,  for 
the  velocities  will  be  proportional  to  the  wave-lengths  in  the  two  gases. 

By  surrounding  the  tube  dg  with  a  larger  tube,  and  passing  a  current 
of  steam  through  the  space  between  the  two  tubes,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  of  sound  at  lOO"*  to  that  at  ordinary 
temperatores,  and  thus  obtain  the  rate  at  which  the  velocity  changes 
with  temperature. 

The  diange  of  velocity  with  temperature  may,  however,  be  at  once 
calculated  from  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gas.  If  v,  ia  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  a  gas  at  a  temperature  ^,  the  density  at  this  tempera- 
ture being  p^  and  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats,  we  have 

If  t7«  and  po  are  the  values  of  the  velocity  and  density  at  0",  then 


V.  =  a/^,  and p,^p(l-  at\ 
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where  a  (*00366)  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas.     Hence 


or  approximately, 


114.  To  Oalcnlate  the  Batio  of  the  Spedfic  Heats  of  Ck»es  frtim 

MeaBurements  of  the  Velocity  of  Sound. — ^If  v  is  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  a  gas,  the  density  of  which  at  the  temperature  of  observation  and  at 
a  pressure  jp  is  /d,  then 

where  k  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats. 

Having  measured  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air,  carbon-dioxide^ 
hydrogen,  and  ammonia  by  the  method  described  in  the  last  section, 
calculate  for  each  gas  the  value  of  k. 

115.  Measurement  of  the  Wave-Length  of  a  High  Note  by  Inter- 
ference.— ^The  most  convenient  source  of  sounds  of  high  frequency  Is  a 

kind  of  bird-call.  This  consists  of 
two  brass  tubes,  a  and  b  (Fig.  121), 
which  can  slide  one  over  the  other. 
The  end  of  one  of  these  tubes  is 
closed  by  a  flat  disc  of  thin  copper 
foil,  at  the  centre  of  which  a  hole 
having  a  diameter  of  about  1*5  mm. 
Q'  is  bored.  It  is  important  that  this 
hole  should  be  quite  central,  and, 
further,  that  the  edge  of  the  hole  be 
sharp  and  smooth.  A  triangular 
piece  D  of  the  same  copper  foil  is 
soldered  in  the  tube  b,  and  has  an  equal-sized  hole  bored  at  the  middle, 
so  as  to  be  exactly  opposite  the  hole  in  the  disc  c.  By  sHding  the  tube  b 
over  the  tube  a  the  distance  between  the  copper  plates  can  be  varied, 
and  thus  to  a  certain  extent  the  pitch  of  the  note  produced  altered.  Air 
at  a  pressure  of  about  15  centimetres  of  water  is  forced  into  the  tube  a 
through  a  tube  e.  The  air  must  be  contained  in  a  gas  bag,  and  the 
desired  pressure  obtained  by  weighting  the  pressure  boards.  As  it  is 
essential,  if  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  to  remain  constant,  that  the  pressure 
should  be  kept  the  same,  it  is  desirable  to  attach  a  water  manometer, 
consisting  of  a  U-tube,  to  a  T-piece  forming  part  of  the  air  suppbr  tube. 
To  detect  the  vibrations  of  high  pitch  produced  by  the  Dird-call 
a  sensitive  flame  is  used.     Such  a  flame  is  obtained  by  forcing  coal-gas 
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from  a  gas  bag  under  a  pressore  of  about  25  centimetres  of  water  through 

a  pin-hole  burner.     This  burner  consists  of  a  plug  of  steatite  attached  to 

the  end  of  a  metal  tube,  the  plug  being  pierced  by  a  hole  a  little  less 

than  a  millimetre  in  diameter.     The  gas  is  supplied  from  a  gas  bag,  and 

care  must  be  taken  that  there  are  no  obstructions  in  the  supply  tube 

near  the  burner.     The  quantity  of  gas  must  be  adjusted  by  a  stop-cock 

near  the  bag,  and  a  fair  length  of  rubber  tube  used  to  convey  the  gas  to 

the  burner.     It  is  sometimes  rather  difficult  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 

satisfactory  burner,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  holes  are  not 

quite  smooth  and  regular.     In  general,  such  a  burner  gives  a  flame  which 

is  much  more  sensitive  to  waves  coming  in  one  direction  than  to  waves 

coming  in  other  directions.     The  sensitive  side  of  the  burner  ought 

therefore  to  be  determined,  and  this  side  turned  towards  the  direction  in 

which  the  waves  are  coming. 

Fix  a  flat  surface,  such  as  a  sheet  of  glass  or  a  drawing-board,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  table,  and  in  front  and  at  a  distance  of  about  2  metres 
place  the  bird-call,  the  call  being  about  30  centimetres  above  the  surface 
of  the  table.  Between  the  call  and  the  reflecting  surface  a  board  is 
placed  on  the  table.  This  board  has  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres 
attached  to  one  edge,  and  the  sensitive  burner  is  attached  to  a  block  of 
wood  which  rests  with  one  side  against  the  scale.  A  mark  on  the  base 
of  the  burner  enables  the  distance  through  which  the  burner  is  moved  to 
be  read  off  on  the  scale. 

Light  the  gas  and  adjust  the  pressure  so  that  a  flame  about  40  centi- 
metres high  is  obtained,  but  the  flame  does  not  flare.  Then  start  the 
bird-caU,  so  acyusting  the  air  pressure  that  a  clear  note,  as  distinct  from 
a  hissing  noise,  is  produced.  Starting  with  the  burner  as  near  io  the 
reflecting  surface  as  possible,  slowly  move  it  towards  the  caU,  noting  the 
readings  on  the  scale  at  the  points  where  the  flame  does  not  flare.  The 
points  where  the  flame  does  not  flare  are  the  nodes ;  that  is,  the  points  of 
maximum  changes  in  pressure  of  the  stationary  waves  produced  by  the 
direct  and  reflected  systems  of  waves.  Since  the  distance  between  con- 
secutive nodes  is  equal  to  half  the  wave-length,  the  wave-length  is  at 
once  obtained  from  the  readings  on  the  scale. 

In  place  of  the  sensitive  flame  the  ear  may  be  used  to  detect  the 
positions  of  the  nodes  and  loops  of  the  stationary  waves.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  pin-hole  burner  is  replaced  by  a  piece  of  glass  tube  having  a 
bore  of  about  5  muL  This  tube  is  held  on  a  block  of  wood  similar  to 
that  which  carried  the  burner,  with  its  upper  end  on  the  level  with  the 
call,  while  the  lower  end  \b  connected  by  means  of  a  length  of  thin  india- 
rubber  tubing  with  a  piece  of  tube  which  is  fitted  into  the  ear.  On 
moving  the  stand  carrying  the  glass  tube  backwards  and  forwards 
Tnaxima  and  minima  of  sound  will  be  heard,  and  the  distances  between 
consecutive  maxima  or  minima  will  be  equal  to  half  the  wave-length. 
In  this  case  the  minima  of  sound  occur  at  the  loops,  while  the  maxima 
occur  at  the  nodes,  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  flame.    The  reason  is  that  the  flame  is  sensitive  to  changes  in  motion 
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of  the  air,  which  is  a  maximum  at  the  loops,  while  the  maximum  effect 
as  far  as  producing  waves  in  the  tube  is  concerned  occurs  when  the 
pressure  of  the  air  at  the  open  end  of  the  tube  varies  most 

Having  measured  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  given  by  the  bird-call 
then,  from  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  frequency  of  the  note  given  by  tiie 
call. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

BEFBACTIVE  INDEX 

116.  AflUnstment  of  a  Telescope  for   Parallel   Bays. — An   adjnst- 
nuent  which  has  frequently  to  be  made  is  to  focus  a  telescope  so  that  a 
pencil  of  parallel  rays  falling  on  the  objective  are  brought  to  a  focus  in 
the  plane  of  the  cross-wires.     The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  focus  the 
eye-piece  on  the  cross-wires.     The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  turn  the 
telescope  towards  some  fairly  brightly  lighted  object,  such  as  a  white 
wall,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  at  least  2  metres.     Then  adjust  the  object 
glass  so  that  the  wall  is  not  at  all  in  focus,  and  so  that  on  looking  into 
the  telescope  a  bright  field  of  view  is  seen,  but  no  image.    If,  now,  one 
eye  is  used  to  look  into  the  eye-piece,  and  the  other  ia  kept  open  and 
turned  towards  the  wall,  the  appearance  presented  will  be  that  the  cross- 
wires  of  the  telescope  seem  to  cross  the  walL     The  position  of  the  eye- 
piece is  then  adjusted  till  the  cross-wires  appear  quite  distinct  as  seen 
with  one  eye,  while  with  the  other  eye  the  weJI  is  also  seen  distinctly. 

In  this  way  we  ensure  that  whenever  the  cross- wires  are  seen  dis- 
tinctly the  eye  is  adjusted  for  seeing  a  distant  object^  which  for  most 
persons  is  an  unstrained  condition.  In  the  case  of  a  short-sighted 
person  the  wall  may  be  replaced  by  the  open  page  of  a  book,  supported 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  eye-piece  that  with  the  unaided  eye  the  print 
can  be  seen  distinctly,  and  then  proceeding  to  adjust  the  eye-piece  so  that 
the  print  can  be  seen  distinctly  with  the  unaided  eye  at  the  same  time  as 
the  cross- wires  with  the  other  eye. 

If  the  telescope  is  to  be  continually  used  by  the  same  observer  it  will 
be  weD,  having  once  fixed  the  correct  position  of  the  eye-piece,  to  make 
a  Hght  scratch  corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  eye- 
piece fits,  so  that  the  eye-piece  can  always  be  placed  in  the  correct 
position  without  having  to  go  through  the  above  described  procedure. 

The  eye-piece  having  been  focused,  the  telescope  must  be  supported 
in  a  clamp,  so  that  it  may  be  focused  on  some  distant  object.  The 
object  chosen  ought  to  have  a  clearly  defined  outline,  and  a  lightning 
arrestor  or  a  telegraph  wire  will  be  found  suitable.  If  the  telescope  is 
placed  inside  a  room  the  window  must  be  opened,  since  window  glass  is 
80  irregular  that  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  sharp  focus  if 
the  rays  have  passed  through  the  glass.  The  telescope  must  then  be 
adjusted  till  the  image  formed  by  the  object  glass  is  in  the  plane  of  the 
cros»-wires.     This  w3l  be  secured  when,  on  moving  the  eye  from  side  to 

T 
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side  aa  f ar  as  the  occular  of  the  telescope  will  allow,  the  cross-wires  do 
not  seem  to  move  reLatively  to  the  image. 

Another  method  of  focusing  a  telescope  for  parallel  rays  is  described 

on  p.  291. 

117.  Measurement  of  the  Angle  of  a  Prism  with  the  Spectronieter. 

— ^When  making  a  measurement  of  the  angle  of  a  prism  with  the  spectro- 
meter, the  following  adjustments  have  to  be  made : — 

1.  The  optical  axes  of  the  telescope  and  collimator  have  to  be  made 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  about  which  the  telescope  and  table  turn. 

2.  The  telescope  focused  for  parallel  rays. 

3.  The  collimator  focused  for  parallel  rays. 

4.  The  prism  adjusted  so  that  the  faces  which  include  the  an^e  wfaidb 
is  to  be  measured  are  both  parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  the  telescope 

and  table  turn. 

1.  If  the  instrument  is  provided  with  a  Qauss  eye-piece,  that  is,  with 
an  eye-piece  with  a  side  opening  between  the  eye-piece  lenses  and  a  plate 

of  unsilvered  glass  b  (Fig.  122)  inclined 
at  45^  to  the  axis,  the  following  method 
can  be  employed : — When  a  light  is 
placed  opposite  the  opening  the  rays  are 
reflected  by  the  glass  along  the  aids  of 
the  telescope,  and  if,  after  ^ey  leave  the 
object  glass,  they  are  reflected  back  by  .a 
Fio.  122.  plane  mirror,  an  image  of  the  cross-wires 

will  be  seen  alongside  the  cross-wires 
themselves.  A  piece  of  plate  glass  is  mounted  on  the  table  with  its  sides 
vertical,  and  adjusted  so  that  the  image  of  the  cross-wires  formed  by  re- 
flection at  the  surface  of  the  glass  coincides  with  the  cross-wires  ^em- 
selves.  The  telescope  is  then  turned  through  180^,  so  that  the  light  is 
now  reflected  back  into  the  telescope  from  &e  other  surface  of  the  glass. 
If  the  image  of  the  cross-wires  now  coincides  with  the  wires,  the  axis  of 
the  telescope  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  about  which  the  telescope  tnras. 
If  the  image  does  not  coincide  with  the  wires,  it  must  be  brought  half-way 
back  by  adjusting  the  telescope,^  and  half-way  by  adjusting  the  table  on 
which  the  plate  glass  \b  supported.  This  adjustment  must,  if  necessaiy, 
be  repeated  till  the  image  in  both  positions  coincides  with  the  wires. 
The  adjustment  will  not  be  absolutely  correct  unless  the  two  sides  of 
the  plate  glass  are  exactly  parallel  In  general,  however,  the  angle 
included  between  the  two  sides  is  so  small  as  to  produce  no  matenal 
error. 

If  the  telescope  is  not  fitted  with  a  Gauss  eye-piece,  we  may  assume 
that  the  optic  axis  of  the  telescope  is  parallel  to  the  telescope  tube,  and 

^  This  adjustment  is  made  by  tilting  the  telescope  aboat  a  honzontal  ajjs 
with  reference  to  the  movable  arm  which  carries  the  telesoope.  The  arrange- 
ments for  making  this  adjustment  vary  in  different  instruments,  but  an  exami- 
nation will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  adjustment  is  to  be  made  in  the  case 
of  any  particular  instrument. 
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proceed  as  follows : — A  striding  level,  that  is,  a  level  provided  with  a  V  at 

eitlier  end,  which  V's  can  rest  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  telescope  tube, 

is  placed  on  the  telescope.     The  telescope  is  then  turned  so  that  it  lies 

parallel  to  the  line  joining  two  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the  instrument, 

and  by  adjusting  these  screws  the  bubble  is  brought  to  the  centre.     The 

telescope  is  then  turned  through  180"*,  and  if  the  bubble  is  no  longer  at 

the  centre,  it  is  brought  half-way  heick  by  adjusting  the  levelling  screws, 

and  the  other  half  by  adjusting  the  telescope  in  its  support.     It  will 

generally  be  found  necessary  to  repeat   the  adjustment  two  or  three 

times  before  the  bubble  remains  exactly  at  the  centre  as  the  telescope 

is  turned. 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  of  adjusting  is  made  is  the  same 
as  that  described  on  p.  56  with  reference  to  the  cathetometer. 

To  adjust  the  collimator,  a  thin  wire  must  be  stretched  across  the 
middle  of  the  slit,  and  the  screws  which  attach  the  collimator  altered  till 
the  image  of  this  cross-wire,  as  seen  in  the  telescope,  coincides  with  the 
intersection  of  the  cross-wires  in  the  telescope. 

2.  The  telescope  may  be  focused  for  parallel  rays  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  previous  section,  but  a  more  convenient  and  accurate 
way  in  the  case  of  a  spectrometer  is  as  follows : — Place  a  prism  on  the 
table,  and  turn  the  telescope  so  as  to  see  the  refracted  image  of  the  slit, 
which  must  be  illuminated  by  monochromatic  light     This  light  is  most 
conveniently  produced  by  holding  in  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  a  piece 
of  asbestos  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  sodium  chlorida     The  prism  is 
then  rotated  till  it  is  in  the  position  of  minimum  deviation.     Tlie  tele- 
scope having  then  been  turned  to  a  position  corresponding  to  a  greater 
deviation  than  the  minimum,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  positions 
of  the  prism  for  which  a  refracted  image  of  the  slit  will  be  seen  in  the 
telescope.     In  one  of  these  positions  (a)  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
light  on  the  first  face  will  be  greater  than  for  minimum  deviation,  and  in 
the  other  position  (b)  less.     Turn  the  prism  into  position  (a),  and  focus 
the  telescope  till  the  image  of  the  slit  appears  sharp.     Then  turn  the 
prism  into  the  position  (b),  and  focus  the  collimator  till  the  image  is 
sharp.     Turn  back  into  position  (a)  and  again  focus  the  telescope,  and  so 
on.     After  one  or  two  trials  the  image  will  remain  in  good  focus  for  both 
positions  of  the  prism.     When  this  is  the  case,  both  the  collimator  and 
the  telescope  are  focused  for  parallel  rays.      In  practice  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  try  and  remember  the  order  in  which  the  telescope  and 
collimator  are  to  be  focused,  since  after  one  or  two  alternations,  i.e. 
focusing  the  telescope  in  one  position  of  the  prism  and  the  collimator 
in  the  other  position  of  the  prism,  the  adjustment  will  either  get  very 
much  better,  indicating  that  the  right  order  has  been  adopted,  or  the 
adjustment  will  get  worse^  when  the  order  must  be  reversed. 

4.  The  prism  must  now  be  mounted  on  the  table  with  its  centre  o 
(Fig.  123)  over  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  with  one  of  the  faces  which 
includes  the  anglQ  to  be  measured,  a,  perpendicular  to  a  line  joining  two 
of  the  table  levelling  screws.    To  assist  in  placing  the  prism  in  this 
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,  position,  it  ia  an  advantage  to  have  a  series  of  lines  acribed  on  the  table 
top,  as  indicated  in  tbe  ^;are. 

The  telescope  having  been  tamed  bo  that  its  axis  makes  an  angk 

of  about  90°  with  the  axis  of  the  collimator,  the  priam  is  tamed  till  an 

_  image  of  the  slit  ie  seen  produced  by  light 

t^l^^B^^^M^P  reflected  from  the  face  ab,  i.e.  the  face  vrhich 
^^^H^H^^H  is  perpendicnlar  to  the  line  joining  tiro  of 
^^^^^t^^^^M  the  levelling  screws,  and  the  levelling  screwe 
^J^B*^^»^^Jito  adjusted  so  that  the  image  of  the  wire 
^^^^OQU''i7,  I  stretched  across  the  slit  coinddes  with  the 
^^L^  .^ft  »'  "  F  intersection  of  the  cross-wires.  The  prism 
^^  ^Kt.,  ~,jm  is  then  turned  so  that  the  li^t  reflected 
k  *iijPn.-^j|^j      from  the  face  ao  enters  the  telescope,  and 

nl^^^^P^^B ^^^B      the  image  of  the  wire  is  made  to  coincide 
^^^^^     ^**''  ■*      with  the  intersection  of  the  croes-wires  by 
Fig.  123.  turning  the  levelling  screw  f.    Since  altering 

the  screw  f  will  move  the  face  ab  in  ite 
own  plane,  by  proceeding  in  this  way  the  adjustment  of  this  face  will 
not  be  thrown  out  when  adjusting  the  foce  ac,  as  it  would  if  the  prism 
bad  not  been  placed  in  this  particnlar  position  on  the  table.  The 
a4JuBtment  of  the  prism  is  now  complete,  and  we  may  proceed  to  the 
measurement  of  the  angle. 

There  are  two  methods  which  may  be  used.  If,  however,  the  table 
is  not  provided  with  verniers,  by  means  of  which  its  rotation  can  be 
measured  with  as  great  an  accuracy  as  that  with  which  the  rotation  of 
the  telescope  can  be  read,  then  only  the  second  method  is  av&ilable. 

Method  1. — Keeping  the  telescope  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  when  adjosting  the  prism,  and  the  centre  of  the  prism  being  over 
the  centre  of  the  table,  turn  the  table  till  the  image  reflected  from  the 
face  AB  coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires,  and  read  the 
verniers  attached  to  t^e  table.  Then  tnm  the  table  till  the  reflection 
from  the  face  AO  ooincidee  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wirea,  and 
again  read  the  vernier.  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  sub- 
tracted from  180°  will  give  the  angle  cab. 

Metliod  2. — Hace  the  prism  on  the  table  so  that  the  angle  sA  A  is 
turned  towards  the  collimator  and  vertically  over  the  axis  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  obtain  the  readings  on  the  verniers  attached  to  the  telescope 
when  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires  coinrides  with  the  image  of  the 
slit  when  seen  reflected  first  from  the  ude  ab,  and  then  from  the  aide  AC. 
the  prism  remaining  fixed.  The  difference  between  these  readings  will 
^ve  twice  the  angle  cab. 

If  the  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  collimator  can  be  moved 
to  different  ports  of  the  divided  circle,  the  measurements  ought  to  be 
repeated  with  the  collimator  making  angles  of  90°,  180°,  and  270*  with 
its  origina]  position,  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  of  graduation  of  the 
circle  as  modi  as  possible. 

If  the  diffsrence  between  ^e  angle,  aa  meamred  by  theae  two  metluMli, 
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is  greater  tiban  would  be  expected  from  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
circle  can  be  read,  it  most  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  collimator 
lias  not  been  correctly  adjusted  for  parallel  rays,  and  this  ac^ustment 
mnst  be  repeated. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  want  of  adjustment  of  the  coUimatbr  on  the 

observed  angles  by  the  two  methods  is  instmctiye.     Consider,  in  the  first 

place,  the  first  method,  in  which  the  prism  is  turned  and  the  telescope  is 

kept  fixed.    Let  abo  (Fig.  124)  be  the  position  of  the  prism  when  the  image 

of  the  slit  reflected  in  the  fa^be  ab  is  on  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope, 

and  let  o  be  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle,  that  is,  the  centre  about  which 

the  prism  is  turned.     If  the  collimator  is  not  correctly  adjusted,  then  the 

image  of  the  slit  it  produces  will  not  be  at  infinity ;  thus,  suppose  that 

this  image  is  Tirtual 

and   mtuated  at  a, 

then       the     image 

formed  by  reflection 

in  the  &koe  ab  wiU 

be    aitnated  at   Sj, 

and  the  axis  of  the 

telescope    will     be 

directed  along    the 

straight  line  tob^. 

Next      suppose 
the    prism    rotated 
into     the     position 
aV(/,  so  that  the 
image  of  the  slit  re- 
flected in  the  side 
BO  is  seen  on  the 
cross-wire    of    the 
telescope,    i.e,    this 
image  ib  situated  on 
the    am     of     the 
telescope,  and  there- 
fore somewhere  on  the  line  tob^,  say,  at  s.^.     Now,  unless  the  centre 
0,  about  which  the  prism  turns,  is  at  the  centre  of  the  triangle  abo, 
when  the  prism  has  been  turned  so  that  aV  is  parallel  to  ba,  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  s  from  a Vd  will  be  different  from  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  s  from  the  line  bad,  and  hence  the  images  s^^  and  s»  wOl  not 
coincide,  but  in  the  case  shown  in  the  figure  we  must  turn  the  prism 
through  a  further  angle  bba^  or  s^sSg  before   the  image    Sj  comes 
on  the  line   tos^.      In    other  words,   the  angle  through  which    the 
prism  has  been  turned  is  180°+<bda'-  <bac.     Hence  to  obtain  a 
correct  result  the  angle  bda'  or  s^ss^  must  vanish.     This  occurs  (I) 
when  s  is  at  infinity,  or  (2)  when  o  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the 
triangle  abg.     Hence  when  using  this  method  adjust  the  collimator 
as  well  as  possible,  and  then  to  reduce  the  effect  of  any  outstanding 
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error  set  the  .prism  so  that  its  centre  is  over  the  axis  about  -wliich  the 
table  turns. 

Next  consider  the  second  method,  in  which  the  prism  is  kept  fixed  and 
the  telescope  is  rotated.  Thus  let  abc  (Fig.  125)  represent  a  section  of 
the  prism,  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle  being  at  o,  and  the  image  of 
the  slit  formed  bj  the  collimator  in  place  of  being  at  infinity  being  at  s. 
Then  after  reflection  in  the  face  ab  the  light  proceeds  as  if  it  came  from 


Fig.  125 

Bj,  which  is  the  image  of  s  formed  by  reflection  in  the  face  ab.  Simil&rlj, 
s^  is  the  image  of  s  formed  by  reflection  in  the  face  ac.  Then  it  is  at  once 
evident  from  the  similar  triangles  sao',  SjAo',  and  sab',  s^ab'  that  the  angle 
Sj ASj  is  twice  the  angle  bag,  that  is,  the  angle  T^'^r^'  is  twice  the  angle  bag. 
Since,  however,  the  telescope  turns  about  the  point  o  as  centre,  the 
angle  measured  is  the  angle  T^OTg  or  s^oSg,  and  this  angle  differs  from 
twice  the  angle  bag  by  the  sum  of  the  angles  os^a,  oSjA.  Hence  the 
condition  that  the  angle  measured  by  the  rotation  of  the  telescope  shall 
be  twice  the  angle  of  the  prism  is,  that  the  angles  ob^a  and  os^a  shall 
vanish.     This  condition  is  fulfilled  if  either  o  coincides  with  a  or  if  b^  and 
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s,  are  at  an  infinite  distance  from  o,  that  is,  if  s  is  at  infinity,  and  there- 
fore the  collimator  is  correctly  a4jnsted.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  be 
abfioluteily  certain  that  the  acyostment  of  the  collimator  is  quite  accurate, 
the  effect  of  this  want  of  adjustment  should  be  rendered  as  small  as  possible 
by  placing  the  angle  ▲  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle. 

An  objection  to  the  second  method  is  that  at  most  half  the  objective 
of  the  telescope  is  used  for  either  reading,  and  it  is  not  the  same  half 
which  is  used  in  the  two  cases.  Thus  errors 
may  be  caused  by  spherical  aberration  in 
the  lenses  of  the  telescope.  In  a  well  con- 
structed telescope^  however,  the  error  from 
this  cause  will  not  be  important. 

Both  the  telescope  and  the  table  ought 

to  be  provided  with  two  verniers  at  180^ 

apart^  for  unless  the  centre  of  the  divided 

circle    exactly  coincides  with  the  axis  of 

rotation  of  ihe  telescope  or  table,  then  the 

angle  read  off  by  means  of  a  single  vernier 

may  differ  from  the  true  angle.     The  mean, 

however,  of  the  angles  of  rotation  as  read 

off  on  the  two  verniers  is  free  from  error 

on   account  of  *  excentridty  of  the  circle. 

For  suppose  c  (Fig.  126)  is  the  centre  of  the  divided  circle,  and  o  is  the 

centre  about  which  the  telescope  rotates.     Then  if  ab  and  a'b^  are  two 

positions  of  the  verniers,  the  angle  through  which  the  telescope  has 

actually  been  rotated  is  aoa'  or  bob',  while  the  angles  read  off  on  the 

verniers  are  aga^  and  bob".     But  siace  the  angle  subtended  by  the  arc 

aa'  at  the  centre  o  is  twice  the  angle  it  subtends  at  the  circumference  of 

the  circle,  we  have 

ACA'  -  2AB'A'  =  2{A0A'  -  RAB}, 

also  BCR  =  2B'AB. 

Hence  A  CA'  =  2  A  OA'  -  BCB\ 

ACA'  +  BCB"      .^., 
or  s ^AOA, 

that  is,  the  mean  of  the  angles  read  off  on  the  verniers  is  equal  to  the 
true  angle. 

118.  Selhtctive  Index  of  a  Solid  or  a  Liquid  in  the  form  of  a 
Prism. — If  the  angle  of  the  prism  is  ^,  and  the  angle  of  minimum 
deviation  6,  then  the  refractive  index  ft  is  given  by  ^ 

/»- 1 . 

BLence  to  determine  the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  which  a  prism 

1  Watton'8  Phytici,  f  849. 
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is  compoBed,  we  have  to  measure  the  refracting  angle  by  one  of  die 
methods  given  in  the  preceding  section,  and  then  determine  the  angle  ctf 
minimum  deviation  for  light  of  some  definite  wave-lengUi. 

To  determine  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  the  prism  is  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  spectrometer  with  its  centre  over  the  centre  of  the  table^ 
and  the  faces  which  include  the  refracting  angle  which  is  to  be  used  aie 
adjusted  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  in  the  manner 
described  on  p.  292.  Then  turn  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  to 
the  right  and  adjust  the  telescope  so  that  the  refracted  image  is  seen, 
and  turning  the  prism  in  such  a  way  that  the  deviation  decreases,  follow 
the  movement  of  the  refracted  image  with  the  telescope  till  the  image 
commences  to  turn  back,  and  by  trial  adjust  the  telescope  so  that  when 
the  prism  is  turned  the  image  just  reaches  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
wires  and  then  moves  back.  Read  the  verniers  attached  to  the  telescope, 
and  turning  the  prism  so  that  the  refracting  edge  is  turned  towards  Uie 
left,  repeat  the  adjustment  for  minimum  deviation.  The  difference 
between  the  readings  for  the  telescope  verniers  in  the  two  positions  will 
be  twice  the  angle  of  minimiun  deviation. 

Since  the  refractive  index  changes  with  temperature,  a  note  of  the 
temperature  must  be  made.  For  this  purpose  a  thermometer  can  be 
suspended  with  its  bulb  near  the  prism,  care  being  taken  when  adjusting 
the  prism  for  minimum  deviation  not  to  handle  the  prism  itself,  but  to 
turn  it  by  means  of  the  table. 

If  the  prism  is  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  so  that  all  the 
angles  are  very  nearly  equal  to  60^,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  measure 
the  angles  if  measurements  of  minimum  deviation  are  made  with  all  the 
angles  in  turn,  and  the  mean  is  taken  as  the  deviation  corresponding  to 
a  refracting  angle  of  60^.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  liquid,  a  hollow  glass  prism  has  to  be  employed  to 
contain  the  liquid.  The  sides  of  the  prism  are  formed  by  two  plates  of 
glass  with  optically  worked  surfaces,  so  as  to  be  plane  and  paraUeL  By 
taking  a  little  trouble  it  is  possible  to  select  pieces  of  plate  glass  whidi 
shall  be  as  good  as  any  but  the  very  best,  and  therefore  very  expensive, 
optically  worked  glass.  The  manner  in  which  a  suitable  piece  can  be 
selected  is  described  in  §  142.  These  glass  sides  are  either  cemented' 
to  the  body  of  the  prism — which  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement 
when  a  series  of  liquids  of  the  same  nature  have  to  be  examined,  so  that 
the  same  cement  is  unattacked  by  all  the  liquids^-or  the  plates  are 
simply  held  in  place  by  india-rubber  bands,  the  plates  having  been  made 
such  a  good  fit  that  the  liquid  will  not  escape.  In  this  case  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  prism  is  not  left  on  the  spectrometer  table  longer  thao 
is  necessary  to  take  a  reading.  To  protect  the  table  in  case  some  of  the 
liquid  does  escape,  a  shallow  glass  dish  may  be  cemented  to  the  top  of 
the  table,  and  the  prism  placed  in  this  dish.     Since  the  refractive  index 

^  See  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Soeiety,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  330. 
^  For  water  and  eolations  in  water,  marine  glue  can  be  need  as  a  cemeDi 
For  liquids  snch  as  alcohol  and  carbon  biaalphide  glyoerine  glue  is  suitable. 
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of  a  liquid  changes  rapidly  with  temperatnre,  a  smaD  thermometer  mmt 
pass  through  Ute  cork  wMch  cloeea  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  priBin, 
tlie  bulb  being  immersed  in  the  liquid.  This  ^ermometer  must  be  read 
immediately  after  each  setting  for  minimum  deviation. 

When  measuring  the  angle  of  the  hollow  prism,  nnless  the  faces  of 
the  plates  of  glass  which  form  the  sides  are  exactly  parallel,  two  images 
of  tlie  slit  will  be  seen  in  each  position,  one  formed  by  reflection  at  5ib 
outside  sarface  of  the  glass  plat«,  and  the  other  at  the  inside  am-face.  To 
ascertaiQ  which  image  is  formed  by  the  inside  surface,  fill  the  prism  with 
liquid,  when  the  brightness  of  one  of  the  reflected  images  will  be  de- 
creased. The  image  in  which  this  decrease  in  brightness  takes  plaoe  is 
the  image  formed  by  light  reflected  at  the  inside  surface  of  the  face  of 
the  prism.  When  measuring  the  angle  of  the  prism,  the  images  formed 
by  i^ection  from  Hie  oultide  surfaces  must  be  used.  To  allow  for  the 
effect  of  the  prismatic  form  of  the  faces,  two  sets  of  obserrations  of  an^e 
and  of  minimum  deviation  most  he  made.  In  the  second  set  the  prism 
faces  must  be  rotated  in  their  own  plane  through  an  angle  of  180°,  that 
is,  the  edge  of  the  glass  plate  which  was  nearest  the  refracting  angle  in 
the  first  oheervation  must  be  turned  so  as  to  be  nearest  the  base  in  the 
second  oheerration.  The  mean  of  the  values  obtained  for  the  refracting 
angle  and  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation  must  be  employed  when 
calculating  the  refractiTe  index. 

119.  Mensaiemsnt  of  the  Befrwtlve  Index  of  a  Liauid  by  Total 
BsitoetioB,  nsiag  an  Air  Film.' — If  two  parallel  sided  pUtes  of  glass 


separated  by  an  air  film  are  immersed  in  a  liquid  contuned  in  a  glass 
nded  cell,  which  is  placed  between  a  collimator  and  a  telescope,  and  the 
two  positions  of  the  gjass  j^tes  aro  determined  for  which  the  li^t  is  just 

*  Watfon'a  Pkyiici,  g  860. 
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cut  off  owing  to  total  internal  reflection  at  the  air  film,  the  refractive 
index  from  air  to  the  liquid  is  given  by 


1 


Bin  a' 


where  2a  is  the  angle  through  which  the  glass  plates  have  to  be  tamed 
to  pass  from  one  position  of  extinction  to  the  other. 

An  arrangement  by  means  of  which  an  ordinary  spectrometer  can  be 
used  to  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  by  total  reflection  is 
shown  in  Fig.  127.  It  consists  of  an  upright  a  carried  by  the  prism 
table,  which  is  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  supports  the  two  glass 
plates  with  the  enclosed  film  of  air.  A  small  meti^  plate  o  is  carried 
on  a  bracket  d  attached  to  the  telescope  or  collimator,  and  on  this 
plate  is  placed  a  box  with  plate  glass  sides,  e,  in  which  the  liquid  is 
contained. 

When  performing  an  experiment  the  liquid  is  placed  in  the  glass 
trough,  and  the  double  plate  b  is  introduced  and  set  approximately  per- 
pendicular to  the  incident  light  The  telescope  is  then  turned  so  that  the 
image  of  the  slit  is  seen  to  coincide  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
wires.  The  prism  table,  carrying  with  it  the  double  plate,  is  then  tomed 
till  the  image  of  the  slit  is  extinguished,  and  the  readings  of  the  verniers 
taken.     The  prism  table  is  then  turned  in  the  opposite  diiecti(Mi  till 

the  image  again  vanishes, 
and  the  verniers  are  read. 
The  difference  between  the 
readings  gives  twice  the 
critical  angle  from  air  to  the 
liquid.  A  thermometer  ought 
to  be  placed  in  the  liquid,  and 
the  temperature  reiui  both 
before  and  after  the  measnre- 
ments. 

This  method  requires  a 
considerable  volume  of  the 
liquid,  and  hence  in  many 
cases,  where  only  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  is  avail- 
able, it  is  inapplicable.  The  methods  described  in  the  following  sections, 
since  only  a  few  drops  are  required,  may  be  used  in  aU  cases. 

Corrections. — The  formula  given  above  assumes  that  the  sides  of  the 
plate  of  glass  which  encloses  the  air  film  on  the  side  next  the  collimator 
are  parallel.  If  they  are  not  parallel,  then  a  correction  must  be  applied 
Suppose  the  two  sides  ab,  cd  (Fig.  128)  make  an  angle  6,  and  that  pa 
and  QB  are  the  directions  of  the  incident  rays  when  the  refracted  rays  in 
the  glass  are  incident  on  the  surface  gd  at  the  critical  angle  /?.    If,  then, 


Fig.  128. 
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fjL  is  the  refractiTe  index  from  air  to  the  liquid  in  which  the  rays  pa  and 
QB  are  incident  we  have,  as  in  §  360  of  Wateon's  Physics^ 


anaan  B     sin  a'  sin  /S* 


/4  =  Bin  )3  COS  ^  +  cos  j8  sin  ^    sin  /3  cos  ^  -  cos  PsinO 
sin  a  sin  /3  sin  a'  em  /3 

But  aince  6  is  small,  we  may  put  sin  0=  0,  and  cos  ^^  1. 

_  sin  /8  +  ^  cos  )8    sin  )8  -  ^  cos  )3 


sin  a  sin/?           sinasin^   ' 

or 

fi  sin  a  a  1  +  ^  cot  )3, 

and 

/i  sin  a'  =  1  -  d  cot  )9. 

Hence  adding 

fi(sin  a  +  sina^)»2 

or 

^-     ^ 

am  a  +  sm  a'^ 

1 

"sinl(a  +  a')co8l(a-«0' 

Hence  the  correction  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  glass  plate  is  to 
multiply  by  the  factor  l/cos  ^^  (a  -  a^.     To  obtain  the  magnitude  of  this 

correction    it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  difference  of    the  angles 
a  and  a'. 

120. — The  Measurement  of  BefiractlTe  Index  by  Total  Reflec- 
tion, using  a  Prism  (First  Method). — A  very  convenient  and  accurate 
method  of  measuring  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  or  solid  which  is 
available  if  we  possess  a  prism  having  a  higher  refractive  index  than  that 
to  be  measured  is  as  follows : — Suppose  that  one  side  bc  (Fig.  129)  of  a 
prism  is  unpolished,  and  that  this  side  is  illuminated  by  monochromatic 
light  We  may  then  consider  each  point  on  the  side  bo  as  being  self- 
luminous,  sending  rays  into  the  prism  in  all  directions.  Let  p  be  such  a 
pointy  and  pq  be  the  ray  that  strikes  the  surface  ab  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence just  greater  than  the  critical  angle.  This  ray  will  be  reflected  along 
QB,  and  after  refraction  at  the  surface  AC,  will  travel  along  bs,  and  wiU 
be  very  little  diminished  in  intensity  during  the  process.  Similarly,  a  ray 
such  as  pq'  will  reach  a'  with  little  loss.  It  will,  however,  be  quite 
otherwise  with  a  ray  such  as  pq''  which  strikes  the  face  ab  at  an  angle  of 
incidence  less  than  the  critical  angle,  for  part  of  the  light  will  be  refracted 
along  q'^t,  and  only  part  will  be  reflected  along  q"b'',  and  so  the  ray  b"s'' 
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will  be  much  more  feeble  tiian  the  rays  bs  or  B^8^  If,  then,  a  telescope  U 
placed  80  as  to  look  into  the  &ce  ao,  with  its  axis  pandlel  to  sb,  the  field 
of  view  will  be  seen  divided  into  two  parts,  one  half  being  much  brighter 
than  the  other,  the  line  of  demarcation  corresponding  to  the  direction 
8B  of  the  ray  for  p,  which  has  fallen  on  ba  at  the  critiod  angle. 

An  exactly  similar  argument  would  apply  to  the  rays  sent  oat  from 
any  other  point  on  the  face  bc,  and  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  leave 


e 


p    Mai  Surface 
Fig.  129. 


the  face  ao  and  limit  the  brighter  part  of  the  field  would  all  be  paraUd  to 
BB.  Hence  if  the  telescope  is  focused  for  parallel  rays,  all  these  rays 
would  be  focused  along  a  Une  parallel  to  the  edge  A  of  the  prisnL 

Let  a  be  the  angle  bs  makes  with  the  normal  bn^  to  the  face  ca, 
0  the  angle  of  the  prism,  and  P  the  angle  qrn.  Further,  for  generality, 
let  ns  suppose  that  the  medium  (2)  outside  the  face  ab  is  not  the  same  as 
the  medium  (3)  (air)  outside  the  face  ao.  Then  using  the  symbol  ^  for 
the  refractiye  index  from  the  medium  (2)  to  the  glass  of  Uie  prism,  ^ 
for  the  refractive  index  from  air  to  the  glass  of  the  prism,  and  ^  for  we 
refractiye  index  from  air  to  the  medium  (2),  we  have,  since  the  angle 
KQB  is  the  critical  angle  from  medium  (1)  to  medium  (2),  and  the  angls 

^1=  .    J     ^ 0) 


sm 


w^ 


also 


9fh 


sma 


(3) 
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•nd  sf^-'^-     (See  Watson's  Physics,  §  346)    (3) 

Hence  8fS"8f4^(^~')^)'^8/h  {sin  ^  cos  )8  -  cos  ^  sin  /8}. 

Sabstituting  from  (2)  we  get 

j/i3  =  sin  ^^(3/Xj*-8in2a)-co8^8in  a    .....     (4) 
If  the  angle  $  is  90°,  then  this  formnla  reduces  to 

8/*2  =  n/(8/*i^  -  8in«  a) (5) 

In  the  case  where  medium  (2)  is  air,  then  8f4«l,  and  equation  (4) 
redncQB  to 


.ft' 


'*{==srl^')' («) 


a  formuhi  which  may  be  employed  to  measure  the  refractive  index  of  the 
prism. 

The  angle  6  of  the  prism  must  not  be  greater  than  a  certain  limiting 
value,  or  the  ray  qb  wOl  su£fer  total  internal  reflection  at  b.  The  limiting 
value  for  S  is  such  that  the  ray  bs  is  parallel  to  the  &u»,  %.e.  that 

sin/3» — .    But  from  (1)  ^  =  sini-*  I/j/Aj  +  jS.     Hence  the  limiting  con- 
dition is  that 

^<sin-i--  +8in-i— (7) 

If  the  medium  (2)  is  air,  this  reduces  to 

^<2  8in-i— (8) 

&nd  it  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  refractive  index  of  the  gkss,  the 
larger  may  be  the  angle.  For  a  glass  having  a  refractive  index  of  1*5  the 
limiting  value  of  ^  is  83°  38^.  If  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  is 
1  62,  the  limiting  angle  is  76°  14'.  If  with  this  glass  ^»90°,  then  the 
method  is  not  applicable  to  finding  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass.  It 
may,  however,  be  used  to  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid  or 
solid,  80  long  as  (1)  the  refractive  index  of  this  substance  is  less  than  1*62 
and  greater  than  a  value  which  we  can  at  once  deduce  from  equation  (7). 

We  have,  since  ^  ==  ^,  in  the  limiting  case 

90°  =  sin-i  -8^-  +  sin-i  -i- 
1-62^  1*62 

8fi5«sin{90°-38°7'}l*62 

=  1*27. 

Thus  the  method  may  be  used  for  substances  having  refractive  indices 
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between  1*3  and  1*6.     In  the  same  way  the  limits  may  be  obtained  for  & 
prism  of  any  other  angle  and  ref  ractiye  index. 

The  prism  to  be  used  ought  to  have  a  high  refractive  index,  since  the 
method  presupposes  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  is  h^her  than 
that  of  the  medium  (2)  of  which  the  refractive  index  is  to  be  measured. 

(a)  To  measure  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  by  this  method,  the 
prism  is  mounted  on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer  with  its  centre  over  the 
axis  of  the  instrument,  and  the  faces  ab,  ao  (Fig.  129)  are  adjusted 
parallel  to  the  axis  by  the  method  described  in  §  117,  and  the  telescope 
is  focused  for  parallel  rays.     The  collimator  is  not  employed,  bat  the 
source  of  monochromatic  light,  such  as  a  Bunsen  flame  colom^  with 
salt,  is  placed  opposite  the  unpolished  face  bc  at  a  distance  of  10  to 
20  cm.      The  telescope  is  then  turned  to  look  into  the  face  ac,  and 
adjusted  till  the  line  separating  the  bright  from  the  dark  portion  of 
the  field  is  on  the  cross-wires.     The  position  of  the  telescope  having 
been  read  on  the  divided  circle,  the  telescope  is  turned  to  look  into  the 
face  AB,  the  prism  remaining  fixed,  and  the  cross-wires  are  again  adjosted 
to  coincide  with  the  line  of  separation  between  the  bright  and  dark 
portions  of  the  field,  this  reading  corresponding  to  the  direction  xd 
(Fig.  129).     The  difference,  8,  between  the  readings  for  the  positioa  ci 
the  telescope  gives  the  angle  shs.     But  the  angle 

JS7if^=2ir-(ir-^)-2a. 

Hence  8  =  tt  +  ^  -  2a 

w  +  d-B 
or  <*-— 2— 

Hence  substituting  this  value  of  a  in  equation  (6),  and  knowing  the 
value  S  (see  §  117),  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  can  be  calcu- 
lated. 

(b)  To  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid,  which  must  be  less 
than  that  of  the  prism,  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  placed  on  the  face  ab,  and 
a  microscopic  cover  glass  placed  over.  The  cover  glass  is  either  kept  in 
place  by  capillarity,  or  a  little  wax  may  be  used. 

The  telescope  having  been  adjusted  on  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  light  and  dark  parts  of  the  field,  the  verniers  are  read.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  convenient  to  turn  the  telescope  to  face  the  other  face  of  the 
prism,  since  this  would  involve  cleaning  off  the  liquid  from  the  face  ab 
and  putting  it  on  the  face  ac,  during  which  operation  the  prism  might 
accidentally  get  moved.  The  best  way  is  to  employ  a  Oauss  eye-pieoe 
(see  Fig.  122),  and  having  illuminated  the  cross-wires,  turn  the  telescope 
tiU  the  image  of  the  wires,  as  seen  reflected  in  the  face  ag,  coincides 
with  the  wires  themselves.  The  reading  of  the  verniers  then  gives 
the  direction  of  the  normal  bn',  and  Qie  difference  in  the  vernier 
readings  for  the  two  positions  of  the  telescope  gives  directly  the  valae  of 
a,  and  from  this,  together  with  the  value  of  the  angle  of  the  prism  and 
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its  refractive  index,  the  lefractLve  index  of  the  liquid  can  be  obtained  by 
equatioii  (4)  above. 

(c)  To  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  solid.  If  a  plate  of  some 
solid  la  placed  against  the  face  ab,  a  layer  of  a  liqtdd  of  higher  refradiwie 
index  than  the  solid  being  interposed,  then  we  may  proceed  ^cactly 
as  described  in  (b)  above  and  obtain  the  refraetiye  index  of  the  solid.  A 
suitable  liquid  to  use  is  mono-bromnapthaline,  which  has  a  refractive 
index  of  1*65  for  sodium  light 

121.  The  Measurement  of  Befhustive  Index  by  Total  Reflection, 

uins  &  Frism  (Second  Method). — ^A  modification  of  Uie  method  described 

in  the  last  section  oonsuBts  in  using  monochromatic  light  at  grazing 

incidence  on  the  face  ab  (Fig.  129),  the  source  of  the  light  being  in  the 

plane  of  the  face,  and  nearer  b.     In  this  case  the  portion  of  the  field  of 

the  telescope,  directed  along  sb,  on  the  side  next  ▲  will  appear  bright^ 

whfle  the  other  side  of  the 

field    win    be  dark,   as   is 

evident  from  a  study  of  the 

figure.      The  formule   (4), 

(5),  «nd   (6)    of    the    last 

section  apply  to  this  case 

also.     The  advantage  of  the 

method  lies  in  the  fact  that 

in  place  of  having  to  set  the 

cross-wire  of  the   telescope 

on  the  line  separating  two 

r^ons,    the  brightness   of 

which  do  not  differ  greatly, 

in  this  case  one  portion  of 

the  field  is  quite  dark,  and 

80  the  line  of  separation  is 

much  more  easily  aeesa. 

When  an  extended  source 
of  light,  such  as  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with  some  salt,  is  employed, 
the  source  can  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  30  cm.  from 
the  prism,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  flame  la  in  the  plane  of  the  face 
BA.  If  a  small  source  of  light,  such  as  a  vacuum  tube,  ia  employed, 
then  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  lens  of  about  10  cm.  focal  length  between 
the  source  and  the  prism,  the  position  of  the  lens  being  adjusted  so  as 
to  give  a  slightly  convergent  beam  of  light. 

When  measuring  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  no  difficulty  will 
be  met  vdth,  particularly  if  small  cardboard  screens  are  placed  so  as  to 
cut  off  stray  light  from  the  telescope.  When  applying  the  method  to 
measuring  the  refractive  index  of  liqxiids  and  solids,  however,  some 
points  have  to  be  attended  to,  or  it  vnll  be  found  impossible  to  obtain 
a  sharp  line  of  separation  between  the  two  halves  of  the  field 

Thus  when  only  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  used,  the  cover  glass  em- 
ployed must  have  a  straight  edge,  and  this  edge  must  be  adjusted  to 
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lie  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  prism  where  the  light  enters.  If  more 
than  a  drop  of  the  liquid  is  available,  then  the  form  of  prism  shown  ia 
Fig.  130  may  advantageously  be  employed.  The  angle  b  of  a  prism  of 
dense  glass  is  ground  off  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  face  ba,  axul 
then  two  pieces  of  glass,  bd,  da,  are  cemented  as  shown.  These  pieoce 
of  glass,  together  with  a  plate  of  glass  cemented  to  the  bottom,  enclose 
a  prism-shaped  space  in  which  the  liquid  is  contained,  the  angle  at  r 
serving  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer.  The 
light  is  incident  parallel  to  pq,  and  the  limiting  rays  are  parallel  to  qs,  bs. 
If  the  comer  at  b  is  slightly  bevelled  off  as  e&own,  so  that  none  of  the 
cement  used  to  attach  the  plate  db  interferes  with  the  light  being 
incident  at  90°,  the  field  of  view  is  very  sharply  divided,  and  veij 
accurate  settings  can  be  made. 

The  angle  bag  of  the  prism  must  be  measured  before  the  glass  plates 
are  cemented  in  place. 

The  advantages  possessed  by  this  arrangement  over  the  hollow  prism 
are  as  follows : — (1)  Less  liquid  is  required.  (2)  The  plates  of  ^bs8 
used  to  enclose  the  liquid  need  not  be  optically  worked,  and  the  fact 
that  their  faces  are  not  parallel  produces  no  effect.  (3)  The  angle  of 
the  glass  prism  has  only  to  be  measured,  and  this  can  be  done  onoe  for 
all,  while  with  the  hollow  prism  the  measurement  of  the  angle  has  to  be 
repeated  each  time  the  side  plates  are  removed. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

DISPERSION   AND  WAVE-LENOTH   HBASUBEHENTS 

122.  Tba  Ueaavrflmeat  of  Dlsperrion  —  Sonrces  of  Llcht  —  The 
dispersion  of  a  medixun  can  be  detormined  by  meaauring  the  refractive 
index  by  one  of  the  metlioda  previoualy  deacribed  for  light  of  different 
wBTe-lengths.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  sources  of  light 
which  shall  give  light  of  some  definite  and  known  wavs-length.  Since 
snch  eonrcea  of  light  of  definite  wave-length  will  be  lequired  for  several 
rither  measurements,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  them  here  in  detail, 
and  under  different  heads. 

(a)  FlaTnet  coloured  leith  metallie  salts. — A  source  of  light  which 
is  often  convenient  is  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with  some  metallic  salt. 
Since  the  brightness  of  the  coloration  depends  ou  the  temperature  of 
the  fiame  being  high,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  support  uaed  to 
introduce  the  salt  into  the  flame  should  not 
be  such  as  to  cool  down  the  flame  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  the  light 
is  only  required  for  a  short  tune^  a  piece 
of  fine  platinum  wire  dipped  in  a  solution 
oF  the  nit  and  held  in  Uie  outside  portion 
of  a  Bnnsen  flame  about  2  cm.  from  the 
bottom  of   the    flame  will  be   found  con-  , 

venient.  As,  however,  the  wire  soon  loses  y 
ftll  salt,  this  arrangement  is  not  suitable 
when  the  light  is  required  for  any  time. 
In  such  a  case,  a  small  scoop  of  thin  pktinum 
foil  fused  to  the  end  of  a  short  platmum 
wire  will  be  found  convenient  for  containing 
the  salt  A  small  shred  of  asbestos  or  a 
piece  of  wood  charcoal  which  has  been 
dipped  into  a  strong  solution  of  the  salt 
exa  also  be  used,  b^g  held  in  the  edge 
ot  the  flame. 

A    much   brighter  light    than   can   be  jiq,  131. 

obtained  with  the  Buusen  burner  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  131.     It  consists  of  a 
■tiong  glass  test-tube  a,  which  contains  &  solution  of  the  salt.     A  thick 
copper  tube  E  is  connected  to  a  steel  bottie  of  compressed  hydrogen  gas, 
snch  as  is  used  in  connectian  with  the  lime  light     This  tube  is  connected 
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direct  to  the  bottle  without  the  intervention  of  any  preasure  regulator, 
80  that  the  full  pressure  of  the  gas  can  act.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  a  screw  d,  while  a  very  fine  hole  is  pierced  through  the  side  of 
the  tube  at  b.  The  gas  escaping  through  this  hole,  under  great  pressure, 
chums  the  solution  into  a  fine  spray,  which  is  carried  up  t^e  tube  c.  A 
concentric  tube  s,  connected  with  a  side  tube  o,  serves  for  feeding  oxygen 
gas  round  the  burning  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  need  not  be  supplied  at 
any  great  pressure,  so  that  it  is  best  to  use  a  regulator  in  connection 
with  the  bottle  in  which  this  gas  is  stored. 

If  possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to  place  the  flame  under  a  hood,  so 
that  the  fumes  may  not  escape  into  the  room.  This  is  particolaily 
necessary  in  the  case  of  salts  of  thallium,  which  are  very  poisonous. 

The  chief  difficulty  when  using  this  burner  is  to  prevent  the  fine 
hole  becoming  clogged  up  with  dirt  A  small  plug  of  cotton  wool 
placed  in  the  tube  h  will  to  a  certain  extent  prevent  dirt  carried  over 
by  the  gas  reaching  the  nozzle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  salts  which  can  be  used  in  a  Bnnsen 
flame  to  give  light  of  definite  wave-length. 


Salt  to  be  Used. 

How  Introduced  into 
Flame. 

Wave-length  in 
10^  cm. 

Colour  of 
light 

Potassium  nitrate 
Lithium  chloride 

Sodium  chloride 

Thallium  chloride 
Strontium  chloride 
Calcium  chloride 

Potaasium  nitrate 
Rubidium  chloride 

On  platinum  wire 
On  charcoal 

On  charcoal 

On  platinum  wire 
On  charcoal 
On  charcoal 

On  platinum  wire 
On  platinum  wire 

f  7668-6 

17701-9 

/  6708-2 

1  6103-8 

55890-2 

1 5896-2 

5360-7 

4607-6 

4226-9 

(  4044-3 

(  4047-4 

(4202-0 

(  4215-7 

Red 

(double! 
Bed. 
Orange. 
Orange 

(double^ 
Qreen. 
Blue. 
Blue. 
Violet 

(double). 
Violet 

(double). 

(b)  A  source  of  light  which  is  in  many  ways  more  convenient 
than  a  flame  coloured  by  metallic  salts,  since  it  does  not  require  the 
constant  attention  this  latter  requires,  consists  of  a  tube  fitted  witli 
electrodes,  and  filled  with  certain  gases  under  reduced  pressure.  On 
passing  an  electric  discharge  through  such  a  tube  by  means  of  an 
induction  coil  the  contained  gas  will  become  luminous,  the  spectrum 
produced  consisting  of  lines. 

The  commonest  form  of  such  a  vacuum  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  132 
It  consists  of  two  wider  portions  a  and  b,  connected  by  a  narrow  tube  c 
having  a  bore  of  about  2  mm.    The  electrodes  consist  of  short  aluminium 
wires  fused  on  to  short  pieces  of  platinum  wire.     The  platinum  passes 
through  the  glass  and  terminates  outside  in  a  small  loop,  to  which  the 
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wires   from  the  induction  coil  are  attached.     On  passing  a  discharge 
through  the  tabe,  the  gas  within  the  capiUary  tube  o  glows  brightly. 
The  disadvantage  of  this  form 
of  tube  is  that  tiie  bright  part 
of  the  tube  can  only  be  used 
sideways,  since  the  electrodes 
prevent  the  light  which  passes 
along   the  aads  of  the  tube 
being  used.     A  better  form 
of  tube  is  that  shown  in  Fig. 
133.    Here  the  capillary  tube 
0  is  so  placed  that  nothing 
interferes  with  the  light  which 
passes  axially  along  the  tube. 
This  ijB  an  advantage,  sbce 
the  light  given  along  the  axis 
is  very  much  brighter  than 
that  given  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis.     It  is  also  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  electrodes  of 
considerable  size,  and  hence  the  aluminium  wire  is  coiled  into  a  spiral. 

The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  more  useful  gases  for  use 
tn  vacuum  tubes^  with  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  Imes  in  air  at 
15^  and  760  mm.  pressure : — 
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,     Gas. 

Waye-len^h  in  10^  cm. 

Ooloor. 

Hydrogen     .     . 

6663*0 

Red. 

4861-6 

Blue-green. 

4340-7 

Violet. 

Helium    .    .    . 

7066-2 

Red. 

6678-1 

Bed. 

6876-6 

Yellow. 

5016-7 

Green. 

4921-9 

Blue. 

4713-2 

Blue. 

4471-6 

Violet 

Vacuum  tubes  containing  gases  are  found  to  deteriorate  fairly  rapidly, 
and  for  almost  aU  purposes  the  light  given  out  by  mercury  vapour, 
caused  to  glow  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  discharge,  is  more  con- 
venient. There  are  two  distinct  types  of  tubes  for  giving  the  mercury 
spectrum.  Where  a  small  source  of  light  with  a  fair  amount  of 
brilliancy  is  sufficient,  a  tube  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  133,  and  in  which 
a  little  mercury  has  been  enclosed,  can  be  used  with  the  discharge  from 
an  induction  coiL    In  order  to  fill  the  tube  with  'mercury  vapour,  it  is 
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necesiaiy  to  heat  the  tube  orer  a  amall  Bonsen  flame.  A  small  ahield  of 
aabeetoe  cardboard  placed  over  the  tube  will  be  found  oaeful  in  keeping 
off  draughts  and  secnring  uniform  heating. 

Where,  however,  the  electric  light  u  available,  what  is  called  • 
mercury,  or  Oooper<Hewitt,  lamp  is  by  for  the  most  convenient  arrange- 
ment to  use,  since  it  does  not  require  aa  induction  coil,  and  give*  a  my 
brilliant  light.  A  very  convenient  form  is  the  Baatian'  lamp,  which  it 
shown  in  Fig.  134.  The  exhausted  tube  ab  through  which  the  dis- 
charge passes,  is  bent  into  a  zig-zag,  and  there  is  a  small  mercuiy 
reservoir  at  the  end  A.  The  dectrodee  are  connected,  throng  ■ 
resistance  adjusted  to  suit  the  voltage  of  the  supply,  to  an  orduary 
incandescent  electric  light  socket.      The   lamp  with   ita  reeistanoe  is 


screwed  to  a  board  d,  which  is  pivoted  on  a  horizontal  aiis  between  the 
uprights  EF. 

To  start  the  lamp,  the  board  d  Is  turned  eo  ^at  the  lamp  is  facing 
downwards,  and  then  the  tube  is  titt«d  bo  that  the  mercury  flows  from 
the  reservoir  a  and  fills  the  tube,  thus  completing  the  electric  circuit.  On 
releasing  the  lamp,  the  tube  tilts  so  that  tjie  meraury  flows  back  into  the 
reservoir  a,  and  in  doing  so  breaks  the  circuit  in  the  tube,  and  the  small 
arc  formed  at  the  point  of  the  rupture  vaporises  some  of  the  mercor;, 
and  the  discharge  continues  to  pass  through  this  mercury  vapour.  When 
the  lamp  is  started,  the  board  d  can  be  turned  up  into  a  vertical  place, 
in  whidi  poutions  the  vertical  portions  of  the  tube  form  convenimt 
sources  of  light  for  use  with  a  spectrometer. 
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The  light  given  by  the  mercury  lamp  contains  a  number  of  lines 
but  in  the  following  table  only  the  more  conspicuous  ones  are  given : — 

Wave-Lbnoths  in  Aib  at  15'  and  760  mm.  Prbssurb  of 
THE  Chief  Lines  given  bt  the  Meboxtbt  Lamp. 


Colour. 

Waye-length  in  10"*  cm. 

Remarks. 

Bed      ...     . 
Yellow     .     .     . 
Yellow     .     .    . 
Green .... 
Green-blue   .    . 
Blue    .    .      •    . 
Blue    .... 
Violet.     .     .    . 
Violet.    .    .     . 

6232 

5790-7 

6769-6 

5460-7 

4959-7 

4916*4 

4358-3 

4078-1 

4046-8 

* 

Fairly  bright. 
Very  bright. 
Very  bright. 
Very  bright. 
Fairly  bright. 
Faint. 
Bright. 
Bright. 
Faint. 

The  light  given  by  cadmium  or  2dnc,  when  the  vapour  of  these  metals 
is  rendered  incandescent  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  discharge,  is  often 
usefuL  These  metab  require  to  be  heated  to  a  considerable  temperature 
before  they  vaporise,  and  it  is  found  that  the  vacuum  tubes  in  which 
they  are  used  deteriorate  rather  rapidly.  A  form  of  tube  which  can 
easily  be  made  by  even  an  inexperienced  glassblower  has  been  devised 


Fig.  186. 


by  Lord  Rayleigh,  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  135.  The  central  part  of  the 
tube  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  132.  Since,  however,  the  insertion 
of  the  electrodes  through  the  glass  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  the 
glass  showing  a  marked  inclination  to  crack  at  the  point  where  the 
platinnm  wire  is  inserted  when  the  tube  is  heated,  the  aluminium  wires 
are  inserted  through  two  long  tubes  ca  and  bd,  the  joints  at  c  and  D 
being  made  air-tight  with  sealing-wax.  The  tubes  oa,  bd  are  each  about 
20  centimetres  long,  and  have  a  bore  of  1-5  millimetre.  A  little  zinc  or 
cadmium  is  introduced,  and  the  tube  is  then  connected  to  the  pump  at 
V,  and  when  exhaustion  is  complete  is  sealed  off  at  b.  When  in  use  the 
central  part  ab  of  the  tube  is  enclosed  in  a  little  metal  box,  in  which  a 
hole  is  pierced  so  that  the  light  may  escape,  and  this  box  is  heated  over 
a  flame.     The  tabes  ca  and  bd  project  beyond  the  box,  and  are  so  long 
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that  the  ends  do  not  become  sufficiently  hot  to  soften  the  wax.      After 
the  tubes  have  been  in  use  for  a  few  hours  they  will  require  re-exhaustioiL 
The  wave-lengths  of  the  chief  lines  in  air  at  15*"  and  760  mm.  pres- 
sure are : — 


1 

Metal. 

WaTA-len^  in  1<H  cm. 

Colour. 

Cadmium  . 

6438*47 

Bed. 

5086*82 

Qreen. 

4799-91 

Blue. 

Zinc  .... 

6362-34 

Bed. 

4810-53 

Blue. 

4722-16 

Blue. 

4680-14 

Blue. 

123.  Light  Filters. — ^When  using  such  a  source  of  light  as  a  mereory 
Iflimp,  which  gives  light  of  several  wave-lengths,  with  a  spectrometer,  no 
inconvenience  is  caused,  for  the  prism  itself  sorts  out  tiie  rays  of  the 
different  colours.  For  small  deviation  this  is  also  true  when  a  grating  is 
being  used.  If,  however,  a  grating  of  high  dispersive  power  is  used,  or 
if  spectra  of  a  high  order  are  to  be  employed,  then  inconvenience  will  be 
caused  by  the  overlapping  of  the  light  of  the  wave-length  being  investi- 
gated by  light  of  another  colour,  and  corresponding  to  a  spectrum  of  a 
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different  order.  In  the  same  way,  when  using  the  mercury  light  ^th 
interferometers  the  interference  fringes  due  to  ^e  different  wave-lengUis 
would  overlap  and  obscure  each  other.  In  such  a  case  we  have  to  use 
some  piece  of  auxiliary  apparatus  to  sift  out  the  light  of  the  wave-length 
we  are  using  from  the  other  light  A  convenient  arrangement  fen*  dus 
ptu'pose  is  shown  in  Fig.  136.  It  consists  of  a  mercury  lamp  h,  which 
is  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  coUimation  lens  a,  a  prism  b,  which  need 
not  be  of  any  very  dispersive  glass,  and  a  lens  o,  at  the  principal  focus  of 
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which  is  placed  a  slit  of  ac^nstable  width  d.     Finally,  in  manj  caaea, 

it  is  advisable  to  use  a  third  lens  b,  with  the  slit  at  its  principal  focos. 

With  this  arrangement  a  beam  of  parallel  light  falls  on  the  prisni,  and, 

if  the  lenses  are  so  arranged  that  the  deviation  is  a  little  greater  than 

TniTiiTTiTiTn,  any  line  of  the  spectrum  formed  in  the  plane  of  the  slit  by 

the  lens  c  can  be  brought  on  the  slit  by  slightly  rotating  the  prism.     In 

the  cases  where  a  beam  of  parallel  monochromatic  light  is  required,  this 

can    be  obtained  by  means  of  the  lens  s.     The  light  of  wave-lengths 

other  than  that  which  is  required  is  cut  off  by  the  slit     When  used  with 

a  grating  spectroscope  the  slit  d  and  lens  B  are  unnecessary,  since  the 

collimator  of  the  instrument  with  its  slit  perform  the  functions  of  this 

slit  and  .len&     In  such  a  case  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  prism  and 

lens  o  is  projected  on  the  slit  of  the  instrument. 

124.  OaUfaration  of  a  Spectroscope  by  the  Use  of  Lines  of  known 
Wawe-lengths. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  deviation  produced  by  a 
prism  is  not  proportional  to  the  wave-length,  when  using  a  prism 
spectroscope  to  measure  wave-lengths  it  is  necessary  to  calibrate  the 
spectroscope,  that  is,  to  draw  a  curve  giving  the  deviation  in  terms  of 
the  wave-length.  One  way  of  obtaining  such  a  curve  is  to  measure  the 
deviation  for  a  number  of  different  lines  of  known  wave-length  fairly 
uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  spectrum,  and  then  to  draw  a 
uniform  curve  through  the  points  obtained. 

To  obtain  such  a  curve,  having  adjusted  the  spectroscope  in  the 
manner  described  in  §  117,  set  the  prism  to  Tnininrmm  deviation  for  some 
known  line.  For  this  purpose  the  more  refrangible  of  the  two  sodium 
lines  will  be  found  convenient.  Then  keejHing  l£e  prism  fixed,  determine 
the  deviation  for  a  number  of  lines  throughout  the  spectrum,  using  as 
source  of  light  one  of^  those  described  in  &e  previous  section.  It  will 
be  necessary,  if  great  refinement  is  required,  to  either  always  work  at 
the  same  temperature,  or  by  observing  at  different  temperatures  to  deter- 
mine how  the  deviation  for  each  of  the  standard  lines  varies  with  the 
temperature. 

Having  obtained  the  readings  for  the  deviations,  plot  a  curve  having 
the  wave-lengths  for  ordinates  and  the  corresponding  deviations  for 
abscissse.  When  using  the  spectroscope  to  measure  the  wave-length 
of  some  unknown  line,  the  prism  must  be  set  for  TniTn'Tnnnri  deviation 
for  sodium  light,  and  the  deviation  corresponding  to  the  unknown  line 
measured.  Then  from  the  curve  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  this 
deviation  can  be  inmiediately  read  off. 

The  curve  obtained  by  plotting  wave-lengths  as  ordinates  and  devia- 
tions as  abscissae  is  approximately  a  rectangular  hyperbola,  and  since  the 
curvature  is  very  considerable,  unless  there  are  a  Ifu-ge  number  of  observa- 
tions, it  will  be  found  difiScult  to  draw  an  accurate  curve.  If,  however, 
in  place  of  plotting  wave-lengths  we  plot  frequencies,  or  what  comes 
to  the  same  things  the  number  of  waves  in  1  centimetre,  against  the 
deviations,  the  curve  obtained  is  much  less  curved,  and  hence  can  be 
more  accurately  drawn.     A  curve  which  is  very  nearly  straight  can  be 
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obtained  by  plotting  1/A.^  against  the  deviations,  and  where  great  aocuniCT 
is  desired,  the  extra  arithmetical  labour  is  quite  worth  while. 

Where  the  wave-length  of  a  single  line  is  desired,  it  is  sometunes 
convenient  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  a  whole  series  of  observatioos 
so  as  to  plot  the  complete  curve.  In  such  a  case  two  lines  may  be 
observed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  unknown  line,  and  the  wave-length  of 
this  line  obtained  by  arithmetical  interpolation. 

If  the  two  known  lines  are  very  near  the  unknown  line,  we  may 
interpolate  by  proportional  parts.  In  general,  however,  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  lead  to  a  very  erroneous  result.  Since,  however,  the 
deviations  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  wave- 
lengths, we  may  use  this  property  for  interpolation  without  causing  any 
very  great  error. 

Let  \  and  A^  be  the  wave-lengths  of  the  two  known  lines,  A.  the 
wave-length  of  the  unknown  line,  and  n^,  fi^  and  n  the  corresponding 
deviations.     Then 

1       1 


or 


1        1  ~  Wj  -  «i' 

X7"V 


from  which  Ty*  ^^^  hence  A.  can  at  once  be  calculated, 

125.  Calibration  of  a  SpectroBCope  by  Xnterference  Fringes.^— A 

method  of  calibrating  a  spectroscope,  which  is  particularly  convement 
when  the  spectrum  is  photographed,  is  to  make  use  of  interference 
fringes.  If  a  very  thin  film  of  air  is  endoeed  between  two  optically 
plane  pieces  of  glass  and  placed  immediately  before  the  slit  of  a  spectro- 
meter, then  on  illuminating  the  slit  with  a  slightly  convergent  beam  of 
white  light  the  spectrum  will  be  crossed  by  a  number  of  dark  bands. 
These  bands  are  due  to  the  interference  between  the  Ught  which  has 
passed  straight  through  the  air  film  and  that  which,  owing  to  intenud 
reflection,  has  traversed  the  air  film  three  times.  The  number  and 
breadth  of  the  bands  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  edr  film,  being 
more  numerous  the  thicker  the  film.  In  order  to  render  the  bands  quite 
dark,  it  is  necessary  to  partly  silver  the  glass  surfaces  which  enclose  the 
film  so  as  to  strengthen  the  portion  of  the  light  which  undergoes  re- 
flection within  the  film.  The  silvering  can  be  performed  by  the  process 
described  in  the  Appendix,  and  must  be  carried  on  till  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  incident  light  is  reflected  at  the  silvered  surface.  The 
following  is  the  method  recommended  by  Edser  and  Butler  for  preparing 

i  Edser  and  Batler,  PkU.  Mag.  [5]  (1898),  vol.   zlvi.  p.  207.    Proo.  Pkytieal 
SociUy  of  London  (1898),  xvi.  207. 
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the  air  film: — Having  selected  two  pieces  of  plate  glass  which,  when 
tested  hj  the  method  given  in  §  142,  show  broad  and  straight  inter- 
ference fringes,  silyer  them  on  one  side.  Place  a  little  soft  red  wax 
round  the  edges  of  the  plates,  and  press  them  firmly  together  while  look- 
ing through  them  at  a  bright  spot  of  light.  A  long  train  of  images  will 
be  seen,  due  to  multiple  reflections.  Squeeze  the  glass  till  only  a  single 
image  is  obtained,  when  on  looking  through  the  glasses  at  a  sodium 
flame  interference  fringes  will  be  seen.  Adjust  the  glasses  till  these 
fringes  are  as  broad  as  possible.  When  the  adjustment  is  nearly  com- 
plete it  wiU  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  fringes  from  a  little  distance, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  with  a  parallel  air  film  viewed  normally  the  bands 
are  formed  at  an  infinite  distance  in  front  of  the  film. 

Having  prepared  an  air  film,  illuminate  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope 
with  a  slighdy  convergent  beam  of  light  from  an  arc,  and  place  the  air 
film  as  near  the  slit  as  possible.  The  spectrum  will  then  be  found  to 
consist  of  bright  lines  separated  by  almost  dark  intervals. 

To  take  a  photograph,  half  of  the  slit  can  be  covered  while  the  inter- 
ference bands  are  being  photographed,  while,  when  the  spectrum  is  being 
photographed,  this  half  of  the  slit  can  be  exposed,  that  part  previously 
micovered  being  now  covered.  In  this  way  a  photograph  of  the  interfer- 
ence bands  will  appear  alongside  the  photograph  of  the  spectrum. 

lid  IB  the  thickness  of  the  air  film,  the  length  of  the  path  traversed 
by  the  twice  reflected  part  of  the  light  will  exceed  that  of  the  light  which 
has  gone  straight  through  by  2d,  and  there  will  be  a  bright  band  in 
the  spectrum  wherever  the  wave-length  goes  exactly  an  integral  number 
of  times  into  2d ;  that  is,  if 

Ao>  ^f  Aj,  Aj  .    .   .   A^t 

are  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  the  bright  bands,  then 

where  n  is  some  integer.  Suppose  that  the  wave-lengths  A^  and  X,^)  cor- 
responding to  two  of  the  bands,  are  known,  then  n  can  be  determined 
from  the  equation 

where  A^  is  the  wave-length  of  the  mth.  band  from  that  corresponding  to 
\^  Aq  being  the  band  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  wave- 
length Ari  corresponding  to  the  rth  band,  counting  from  A^  in  the  same 
way,  is  given  by 

A^  =  -?^. 
n  +  r 

Thus  if  we  know  the  wave-lengths  of  any  two  bands  sujQBciently  far 
apart  so  as  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  value  of  n,  we  can,  by  simply 
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countdDg  the  number  of  bands  from  the  first  line  up  to  any  given  lice, 
determine  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  this  Hne. 

126.  Measurement  of  Wave-length  with  the  Diihactian  OntiBg. 
— If  a  parallel  beam  of  monochromatic  light  of  wave-length  k  falls 
normally  on  a  grating,  either  transparent  or  reflecting,  having  If  lines  ^ 
the  centimetre,  then  if  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  direct  light  and  the 
deviated  light  in  the  first  spectrum  on  either  side,  we  have  (see  Watsoc'i 
Physics,  §  377) 

X  =  sin^/iV^. 
In  the  second  spectrum,  in  the  same  way 

X  =  sin^/2ir, 

and  so  on  for  the  spectra  of  higher  orders.  Hence  if  we  know  N  aod 
measure  6,  we  can  immediately  caJculate  X, 

When  performing  the  experiment,  having  adjusted  the  telescope  and 
collimator  for  parallel  rays,  as  described  in  ^  116,  117,  the  first  thing  if 
to  take  the  reading  <^o  corresponding  to  the  direct  light.  We  have  then 
to  set  up  the  grating  on  the  spectrometer  table  so  that  it  is  noiiDal 
to  the  incident  fight.  Place  the  grating  on  the  table  so  that  the  ruled 
surface  is  immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  parallel  to  the 
line  joining  two  of  the  levelling  screws  (see  p.  292),  and  adjust  tbe 
plane  of  the  grating  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  circle  by  the  method  giTen 
on  p.  290.  Next  set  the  telescope  so  that  the  readings  on  the  attached 
verniers  are  <^o  +  90**,  that  is,  so  that  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  Ught  proceeding  from  the  collimator. 
Turn  the  grating  till  the  image,  which  is  simply  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  grating  and  not  diffracted,  coincides  with  the  cross-wires  of  the 
telescope,  and  read  the  verniers  attached  to  the  table.  The  plane  of 
the  grating  now  makes  an  angle  of  45*  with  the  incident  light  Add  or 
subtract,  as  the  case  may  be,  45*  to  the  reading  for  the  table,  and  set  it 
to  this  new  angle.  The  plane  of  the  grating  will  now  be  perpendicular 
to  the  incident  light. 

The  final  adjustment  is  to  set  the  lines  of  the  grating  parallel  to  the 
axis  about  which  the  telescope  turns.  To  do  this,  having  adjusted  a  wire 
across  the  slit,  illuminate  the  slit  with  monochromatic  lights  say,  sodium 
light,  and  adjust  the  table  levelling  screw  which  lies  in  the  plane  of  the 
grating,  till  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires  coincides  with  the  horizontal 
wire  across  the  slit  in  the  case  of  all  the  diffracted  images  which  can  be 
observed  on  both  sides.  When  this  adjustment  is  complete,  the  rulings 
on  the  grating  are  parallel  to  the  stxiB  of  the  instrument.  The  slit  should 
then  be  made  very  narrow,  and,  having  placed  the  telescope  so  as  to 
observe  one  of  the  diffracted  images,  the  slit  must  be  turned  so  that  the 
image  is  as  sharp  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  slit  is  made  parallel  to 
the  rulings  on  the  grating. 

Having  arranged  a  source  of  light  to  give  the  lines  required,  deter- 
mine the  readings  on  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  diffracted  images 
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:x>rTespondiiig  to  the  spectra  of  each  order.  The  di£Eerenoe  between  the 
readings  corresponding  to  the  diffracted  images  on  the  two  sides  corre- 
poTiding  to  any  given  order  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  angle  6. 

If  the  number  of  lines  to  the  centimetre  is  not  known,  it  can  at  once 
be  determined  by  making  a  series  of  measurements  with  light  of  known 
i^ft-ve-length.  For  this  purpose  sodium  light  will  be  found  as  convenient 
83  SLnj,  It  is  sometimes  convenient,  when  using  a  reflection  grating,  to 
pl&ce  the  grating  in  such  a  way  that  the  incidence  is  not  normal.  If  the 
axig^e  of  incidence  of  the  light  on  the  grating  is  <^  and  0  is  the  angle 
bet^ween  the  axis  of  the  telescope  and  collimator  for  a  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  nth  order,  it  can  at  once  be  shown  that 


«A,=  i  mn  {$ -  4)  —  an  4>  [-jr- 


CHAPTER  XX 


INTBRFEBBNCE 

127.— MeaBurement  of  the  Wave-length  of  Light  with  Ftenel'i 
Biprism. — Fresners  biprism  is  a  method  of  obtaining  interference  fringes 
between  wavee  of  light  which,  having  started  from  tibe  same  point  of  the 
source,  trayerse  slightly  different  patiis  and  then  meet.  The  thewj  of 
the  biprism  follows  at  once  from  a  consideration  of  Fig.  137.  If  pis  the 
source  of  light,  then  after  passing  through  the  biprism  ab  the  lij^t  which 
has  passed  through  the  two  halves  of  the  prism  will  travel  as  if  it  came 
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from  the  two  virtual  images  p'  and  p"  respectively.  If  a  screen  is  pkoed  ftt 
DE,  then  at  the  point  o,  which  is  on  the  straight  line  drawn  through  the 
source  of  Hght  and  the  centre  of  the  biprism,  the  two  trains  of  waves  will 
always  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  will  therefore  strengthen  each  oUier. 
At  a  point  q  at  a  distance  x  from  o  there  will  be  interference,  owing  to 
the  two  trains  of  waves  reaching  q  in  opposite  phases,  if  p''q  exceeds  p'q 
by  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  that  is,  if 

•  _  ;, 

P''G-P'G  =  (2n+l)2- 

Calling  the  distance  po  between  the  source  and  the  screen  d,  and  the 
distance  p  V  between  the  images  2d,  we  have 


and 
Hence 


S10 
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or  since  x-hdis  always  very  smaU  compared  to  d 


P'' 


In  the  same  way 


a-^'  -  \my 
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or  if  there  is  interference  at  q 

-(2«+l)^-g. 

Now  the  distance  between  oonsecutiye  interference  bands  is  obtained  by 
giving  to  n  the  values  of  two  consecutive  integers,  and  obtaining  the 
difference  in  x.     CaUing  the  distance  between  the  bands  y  we  get 

y  =  kDI2d, 


or 


X     2d 


Thus  to  obtain  the  wave-length  we  have  to  measure  the  distance  between 
the  bands,  the  distance  between  the  source  of  light  and  the  screen,  and 
the  distance  between  the  virtual  images  formed  by  the  biprism.  To  carry 
out  the  measurement  we  shall  require  a  narrow  slit  to  form  the  source  of 


Fig.  188. 


light,  an  adjustable  upright  to  carry  the  biprism,  and  a  micrometer  eye- 
piece to  measure  the  distance  between  the  bands.     In  addition,  a  convex 
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lens  will  be  required  to  assist  in  measuring  the  distance  between  tbe 
images.     A  form  of  optical  bench  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
Fig.  138.     It  consists  of  a  strong  metal  bed  ab,  along  which  can  slide  a 
number  of  uprights  which  are  used  to  carry  the  slit^  biprism,  ix,    Thet^ 
is  a  scale  attached  to  this  bed,  and  yerniers  attached  to  the  uprights  serre 
to  read  the  positions  of  these  uprights.     Two  of  the  uprights,  candn,  are 
fitted  with  metal  jaws,  which  serve  to  clamp  the  slit^  biprism,  &e.,  while 
a  third  upright  b  carries  a  micrometer  m.     This  micrometer  consists  of  a 
vertical  cross-wire  and  a  positive  or  Ramsden's  eye-piece.     The  eye-pieoe 
and  the  cross- wire  can  be  moved  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  bed  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw.     There  is  a  fourth 
upright  F,  which  carries  the  convex  lens  l.     The  upright  d,  which  carries 
the  biprism  p,  has  a  slide  and  screw  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  moved 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  bed. 

When  making  a  measurement,  the  following  adjustments  have  to  be 
made: — 

1.  Focus  the  eye-piece  on  the  cross- wire,  and  turn  it  till  it  is  verticaL 
Then  place  the  lens  between  the  slit  and  the  eye-piece,  and  adjust  till  an 
image  of  the  slit  is  seen  in  the  eye-piece.  Turn  the  slit  about  a  horisontal 
axis  till  the  slit  is  parallel  to  the  cross-wire.  To  allow  of  this  adjustment 
being  made,  the  jaws  which  carry  the  slit  (as  also  those  which  carry  the 
biprism)  can  be  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  by  means  of  a  tangent 
screw  T. 

2.  Move  the  eye-piece  up  to  the  slit  and  adjust  them  to  the  same 
vertical  height^  at  the  same  time  adjusting  the  micrometer  slide  perpen- 
dicular to  the  length  of  the  bed. 

3.  Place  the  biprism  in  the  jaws  of  the  upright,  and  adjust  so  that  the 
prism  is  at  the  same  height  as  the  slit^  and  the  plane  face  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  of  the  bed. 

4.  Having  illuminated  the  slit,  which  should  be  narrow,  with  sodium 
light,  on  looking  through  the  eye-piece  indistinct  bands  will  probably  be 
seen.  If  no  bands  are  visible,  move  the  upright  carrying  the  biprism  at 
right  angles  to  the  bed  tiU  the  bands  appear.  Turn  the  biprism  about  a 
horizontal  axis  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  till  the  bands  appear  as 
distinct  as  possible.  When  this  occurs,  the  refracting  edge  of  the  biprism 
will  be  parallel  to  the  slit. 

5.  Draw  the  upright  which  carries  the  eye-piece  away  from  the 
biprism,  and  observe  whether  the  bands  appear  to  travel  across  the  field 
of  view.  If  they  do,  adjust  the  positions  of  the  biprism  and  the  cross- 
wire  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  the  bed  till  such  a  transverse  motioD 
on  moving  back  the  eye-piece  no  longer  takes  place.  When  this  adjust- 
ment is  complete,  the  line  joining  the  slit  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the 
biprism  will  be  parallel  to  the  scale  along  the  bed. 

The  preliminary  adjustments  are  now  complete,  but  before  proceeding 
to  measure  the  distance  between  the  bands  it  will  be  convenient  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  between  the  slit  and  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece, 
$.e.  the  plane  of  the  cross-wire.     For  this  purpose  remove  the  upright 
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which  carries  the  biprism,  taking  care  not  to  diaturb  the  adjustments  of 
this  latter.  Also  remove  the  cap  which  carries  the  cross-wire,  leaving 
the  e3^piece  in  place.  Then  hold  one  end  of  a  metal  rod  abont  20  cm. 
long  against  the  middle  of  the  slit,  and  move  the  upright  which 
carries  the  eye-piece  tiU  the  other  end  of  the  rod  is  in  focus  when  seen 
through  the  eye-piece.  Measure  the  length  a  of  the  rod,  and  take  the 
readings  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  uprights  which  carry  the  slit 
and  eye-piece.  If  the  difference  between  these  readings  is  6,  then  the 
correction  which  has  to  be  added  to  the  distance  as  given  by  the  readings 
on  the  scale  to  obtain  the  true  distance  will  he  a-b. 

Having  replaced  the  upright  which  carries  the  biprism  and  readjusted 
the  cross-wire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  width  of  the  slit  so  that 
the  bands  may  be  as  distinct  as  possible.  If  the  slit  is  too  wide,  only  a 
few  bands  of  varying  width  will  be  seen ;  these  are  diffraction  bands, 
and  at  present  we  are  not  concerned  with  them.  On  narrowing  the  slit 
the  diffhu;tion  bands  wiU  be  less  obvious,  while  the  interference  bands  due 
to  the  biprism  will  become  more  distinct.  If,  however,  the  slit  is  made 
too  narrow,  the  light  will  be  so  feeble  that  the  bands  wiU  be  difficult  to 
me.  To  obtain  good  measurements  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  bright  source 
of  light.  It  will  be  found  a  great  advantage  to  mount  a  convex  lens  of 
about  4  cm.  diameter  and  3  cm.  focal  length  so  as  to  form  an  image  of 
the  flame  on  the  sHt. 

Take  the  reading  on  the  micrometer  corresponding  to  every  fifth  or 
tenth  bright  band  right  across  the  field,  and  by  dividing  the  readings  into 
two  groups  in  the  method  described  on  p.  100,  calculate  the  mean 
distance  between  consecutive  bands.  The  distance  between  the  bright 
bands  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  dark  bands,  and  since  it 
is  easier  to  see  the  cross-wire  when  it  is  at  the  cental  of  a  bright 
band,  it  wiU  be  found  best  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  bright 
bands. 

To  measure  the  distance  between  the  images  place  the  convex  lens  ^ 
between  the  biprism  and  the  eye-piece,  taking  care  not  to  alter  the  relative 
positions  of  the  slit  and  biprism.  The  eye-piece  having  been  removed  to 
a  distance  from  the  slit  greater  than  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens  there  will  be  found  two  positions  for  the  lens,  in  each  of  which  a 
diarp  pair  of  images  of  the  slit  are  formed.  The  distance  between  the 
images  in  either  position  must  be  measured  with  the  micrometer.  Let 
these  distances  be  e^  and  c^.  Then  the  distance  between  the  virtual 
images  formed  by  the  biprism  is  given  by 

This  follows  at  once,  for  if  in  the  first  position  of  the  lens  the  distance 

^  It  will  be  found  of  advantage  to  cover  the  lens  with  a  disc  of  paper  having 
a  hole  of  about  5  mm.  diameter  pierced  in  the  centre,  so  that  only  the  centrsS 
part  of  the  lens  is  used.  In  this  way,  and  nsing  monochromatic  light,  good  images 
will  be  obtained  with  a  single  piece  lens.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  axis  of 
the  lens  is  parallel  to  the  bed. 
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between  the  lens  and  the  slit  is  e^  and  the  distance  between  the  lens  ud 
the  cross-wires  is  d^  we  have 

In  the  second  position,  in  the  same  waj 

2d    d^ 
c.'d^ 

or  2d!='  J<^c^ 

128.  Measnrement  of  the  Wave-length  of  Light  with  Fresnel's 
Biprism  and  a  Spectrometer. — In  the  absence  of  an  optical  bench,  sneli 
as  that  described  in  §  127,  we  may  employ  a  spectroifieter  in  its  place. 
Having  adjusted  the  collimator  to  give  parallel  light,  mount  the  biprism 
on  the  table  with  the  refracting  edge  perpendicular,  and  its  plane  face  in 
the  plane  which  passes  through  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument  and 
one  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the  table.  The  final  adjustment  of  the  edge 
in  the  plane  of  the  biprism  can  be  left,  and  the  plane  face  can  be  set 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  spectrometer  by  any  of  the  methods  described 
in  §  117.  The  biprism  can  also  be  set  with  its  plane  face  perpendicnlar 
to  the  axis  of  the  collimator  by  the  method  employed  in  the  case  of  the 
diffraction  grating  (§  126). 

Turn  the  telescope  so  that  the  vertical  cross-wire  is  half-way  between 
the  two  images  of  the  slit,  and  unscrew  the  object  glass.  On  illuminatiDg 
the  slit  with  monochromatic  light,  interference  fringes  will  be  seen  in  the 
field  of  view  of  the  eye-piece.  Rotate  the  biprism  in  its  own  plane  by 
using  the  levelling  screw  of  the  table  which  is  immediately  under  the 
prism,  till  the  fringes  are  the  most  distinct,  i,e.  till  the  refracting  edge  of 
the  prism  is  parallel  to  the  slit.  The  angle  6  subtended  by  the  internal 
between  two  adjacent  fringes  has  now  to  be  determined.  This  is  best 
obtained  by  taking  the  reading  corresponding  to  every  tenth  fringe  right 
across  the  system  of  bands,  and  then  obtaining  the  mean  width  of  a  band 
in  the  manner  described  on  p.  100.  If  the  circle  of  the  spectrometer  is 
not  very  finely  divided,  say,  to  read  to  10^^  it  will  be  better  to  attach  a 
small  plane  mirror  to  the  telescope,  and  to  read  the^x>tation  by  means  of 
a  scale  and  telescope,  as  described  in  §  170. 

Having  replaced  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  measure  the  ang^e  a 
subtended  by  the  two  images  of  the  slit.  The  distance  d  between  the 
focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  and  the  axis  of  the  spectrometer  must  also  be 
measured. 

The  distance  y  between  consecutive  fringes  is  then  given  by  y^dS^ 
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where  6  is  the  angle  subtended  by  oonaecutiTe   bands  measured  in 
circular  measure.     The  wave-length  of  the  light  is  obtained  from 

XaB2y  sin  a/2. 

This  formula  can  be  obtained  as  follows: — ^Let  ab  (Fig.  139)  be 
the  biprism,  and  op  the  direction  of  the  incident  light,  llien  the  wave- 
front,  such  as  gh,  before  reaching  the  prism  is  at  right  angles  to  op. 
After  passing  through  the  prism  let  the  wave-fronta  be  oo  and  od,  which 


H 


Fxo.  189. 


from  symmetry  are  equaDy  inclined  to  the  line  op.  At  p  the  waves  will 
always  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  if  qe  and  or  are  drawn  from  any  point 
Q  normal  to  the  wave-fronts,  then  the  waves  will  reach  Q  in  the  same 
phase  if 


But 
and 
Hence 


FQ- 


FQ-EQ^nK 

FQ^  OQ  sin  QOFy 

UQ'^OQian  QOE. 

SQ=  00  (ain  QOF-  sm  QOE) 

DOQ\ 


l{8i 


-  20Q{  sin  QOP  cos 


2-/ 


FQ,    .     a 


where  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  normals  to  the  two  wave-fronts   eg 
^nd  op.     Cloning  PQ  x^  there  will  be  a  bright  band  at  q  if 


nk=2x  sin  -. 
2 
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Hence  if  ^  ifl  the  diBtance  between  oonsecative  bands, 

a 
A  s  2^  sin  s. 

The  distance  y  between  oonsecutiye  bands  is  given  by  -  cosec  -,  and 

where  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  wave-fronts  after  leaving  the  priam,  and 
this  angle  depends  on  the  angle  of  the  biprism  8,  and  the  refractiTe  index 
of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made.  Thus  to  increase  the  distance  between 
the  bands  it  is  necessary  to  decrease  a  by  using  a  biprism  having  & 
refracting  angle  very  nearly  equal  to  180^  When  used  in  the  optical 
bench  with  divergent  light  the  distance  between  the  bands  could  be 
increased  by  either  decreasing  the  distance  between  the  slit  and  the 
biprism,  or  increasing  the  distance  between  the  biprism  and  the  eye-piece. 
For  this  reason  the  optical  bench  is  on  the  whole  the  m<»e  convenient 
Arrangement  By  doing  away  with  the  collimator  lens,  so  as  to  use 
divergent  light,  and  placing  the  slit  fairly  near  the  axis  of  the  spectro- 
meter, the  width  between  the  bands  can  be  increased.  The  fonnula  to 
be  used  in  this  case  can  at  once  be  obtained. 

129.  Measuiement  of  the  Wave-length  of  Light  by  means  of 
Diffiraction  Fringes. — The  optical  bench  described  in  §  127  can  be 
used  for  determining  the  wavo-length  of  light  from  measurements  made 
on  diffraction  fringes.  The  object^  edge,  wire  or  slit,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  mounted  in  place  of  the  biprism,  and  the  distance  between  the  fringes 
is  measured  with  the  micrometer. 

1.  Diffraction  at  a  Straight  Edge, — ^A  metal  plate  with  a  carefully 
worked  straight  edge  is  mounted  on  the  upright  d  ^Fig.  138),  the  edge 
being  vertical,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  line  joming  the  slit  to  t^ 
edge  is  parallel  to  the  bench.  The  edge  is  then  adjusted  paraUel  to  the 
sUt  by  turning  the  plate  in  its  own  plane  till  the  diffraction  bands  are 
as  distinct  as  possible. 

If  X  is  the  distance  of  a  band  from  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the 
edge,  then  it  can  be  shown  ^  that  if  a  is  the  distance  of' the  edge  from  the 
slit,  and  h  the  distance  of  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  from  the  edge, 
then  for  a  bright  band 

a;2  =  ^+A)(2n  +  l)A, 
a 

and  for  a  dark  band 

a 
where  n  is  an  integer. 

1  For  an  elementary  discussion  of  diffraction  bands  the  stndent  is  reoooi 
mended  to  read  Chapter  V.  of  Schuster's  Theory  of  OjpHe$  (^rnold). 
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Taking  the  caae  of  the  bri^t  bMids,  and  gluing  n  in  saooeafflon  the 
values  0,  1,  2,  &c.,  we  get  the  following  vahieB : — 

I^o.  of  ^m  Distanoe between 

Band.  ^'  Ad  jaoent  Bands. 


1     5(^±^x 

a 


4 


(^x)*(V5-V3)«-504(5i^A)* 


2  ^<^>3X 

a 

3  *^^±^6X 


Measure  by  means  of  the  micrometer  the  distances  between  the 
different  bands,  and  by  means  of  the  above  expressions  deduce  values 
for  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  and  show  that  within  the  limits  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiment  the  above  expressions  are  correct. 

To  obtain  from  the  measurements  the  best  value  for  the  wave-length, 
measure  the  distance  between  the  second  band  and  the  farthest  visible, 
say,  the  trath ;  if  this  distance  is  d,  we  have 

from  which  X  can  be  calculated. 

2.  IHjffraciian  by  a  Wire. — Mount  a  wire  having  a  diameter  of  about 
*4  mm.  in  a  vertical  position,  and  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  slit,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  6  cm. 

Three  systems  of  fringes  will  be  seen,  two  series  outside  the 
geometrical  shadow,  in  whidi  the  spacing  of  the  bands  is  unequal,  and 
which  are  similar  to  those  produced  by  a  single  edge  considered  above, 
and  a  third  set  within  the  geometrical  shadow,  which  are  approximately 
equally  spaced.^ 

If  6  is  the  distance  between  the  wire  and  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye- 
piece, and  c  is  the  width  of  the  wire,  the  distance  between  consecutive 
bands  of  the  internal  set  is 

Measure  the  distance  between  as  many  bands  of  the  internal  set  as 
possible,  and  deduce  the  wave-length  of  light 

1  With  a  veiy  narrow  obstacle  these  internal  bands  spread  out  beyond  the 
limite  of  the  geometrical  shadow. 
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The  invene  operation  may,  however,  often  be  more  convenient; 
that  is,  knowing  the  wave-length  of  the  lights  we  may  ose  the  bands  tQ 
measure  the  diameter  of  the  wire.  This  is  the  principle  on  whidi 
Young's  Eriometer  depends. 

3.  Diffraction  by  a  Slit. — Using  one  slit  as  a  source,  mount  a  second 
slit  at  a  distance  of  about  60  cm.,  and  examine  the  fringes  with  the  eye- 
piece  at  different  distances.  When  the  slit  is  fairly  broad,  and  the 
eye-piece  is  near  the  slit,  a  system  of  unequally  spaced  bands  will  be 
seen  within  the  geometri<^  image.  There  is  also  an  external  system,  so 
long  as  the  slit  is  not  too  broad,  in  which  the  bands  are  equally  spaced. 
If  ^e  slit  IB  made  very  narrow  the  internal  system  will  disappear,  whik 
the  external  system  will  be  more  widely  separated. 

If  e  is  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  b  the  distance  between  the  slit  and 
the  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece,  the  distance  between  consecutive  bands  is 

bX, 


Since  it  is  very  difficult  to  accurately  measure  the  width  of  tlie  slit, 
these  bands  can  hardly  be  used  to  measure  the  wave-lengths.  They  do, 
however,  form  a  means  of  measuring  the  width  of  the  slit,  which  may  on 
occasion  be  of  service. 

A  convenient  way  of  observing  and  measuring  the  difi&action  bands 
due  to  a  slit  is  to  use  a  spectrometer.  Focus  the 'telescope  and  collimator 
for  parallel  light,  and  mount  an  adjustable  slit  on  the  table  with  its 
length  parallel  to  the  slit  of  the  collimator.  Using  sodium  light, 
measure  the  angle  subtended  by  five  or  six  of  the  difiraction  bands,  and 
dividing  this  angle  by  the  number  of  intervals  obtain  the  angle  between 
two  consecutive  bright  bands  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  between  two 
consecutive  dark  bands.  It  can  at  once  be  shown  that  this  an^e 
is  equal  to  the  angle  6  between  the  central  bright  band  and  the  first 
dark  band.  Calciidate  from  your  result  and  the  wave-length  of  aodium 
light  the  width  of  the  slit,  and  compare  the  number  obtained  with  the 
width  as  determined  by  direct  measurement  with  a  micrometer  micro- 
scope.    Bepeat  the  measurements  for  different  widths  of  slit^ 

130.  On  the  Localisation  of  Interference  Fringes.— Since  inter- 
ference fringes  are  often  employed  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  amall 
lengths,  it  will  be  worth  while  considering  the  position  such  fringes  appear 
to  occupy  in  some  detail;  that  is,  supposing  we  have  a  set  of  fringes 
produced  by  some  arrangement^  and  it  is  desired  to  examine  the  fringes 
in  a  telescope,  on  what  point  are  we  to  focus  the  telescope  %  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  measurement  of  length  the  fringes  which  are 
of  importance  are  those  which  are  produced  by  a  thin  film,  which  in 
practice  is  always  an  air  film  between  two  glass  surfaces. 

The  following  method  of  investigating  the  problem  is  due  to  Edser :  ^ 

^  JAghi  for  atudmiU,  by  B.  Edier  (MaomillanJ. 
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— Let  AB  and  cd  (Fig.  1 40)  be  the  anrfacw  of  the  air  film,  these  snrfacea 
being  inclined  to  one  another  at  an  angle  &.  Then  if  in  is  a  ray 
incident  on  the  first  surface  at  an  angle  «,  it  will  be  partjj  reflected 


R7-R' 


along  HB  and  partly  refracted  along  hl,  the  angle  nhl  being  )3.  This 
refracted  ray  is  reflected  at  l,  refracted  at  Mj,  and  finally  proceeds  along 
XjK.  From  h^  draw  u^f  perpendicular  to  uit,  h^  perpendicular  to 
Ht,  and  MjHQ  perpendicular  to  CD,  and  produce  ml  to  meet  this  line 
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at  o.     Calling  the  angle  of  incidence  at  l  j9^,  and  the  refractive  index  d 
the  material  above  ab  f^  we  have 


MF^  MM^  Bin  a 


lf^=  if  if 2  sin/}, 
and  Bin  j9  B  /A  sin  a. 


Hence  ME^^,MF, 

and  thus  mk  and  mf  are  equal  optical  paths.  Thus  the  difference  in 
optical  length  of  the  paths  mlm^b  and  mr  is  sl+lMj.  But  the 
triangles  M2LH,  qlh  being  equal,  lo  is  equal  lm,,  and  hence  the  difference 

in  optical  length  is  eg.  But  eg  *=  m^q  cos  MjOE,  and  the  angle  ic^ge  is 
equal  to  ^\  since  m^g  and  n^l  are  each  perpendicular  to  gd.  Thus  if  we 
call  the  thickness  MjH  of  the  film  T,  we  have  that  the  difference  in  optical 
length  of  the  two  paths  which  meet  at  b  is 

"IT  cos  p^. 

Taking  aocount  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  change  of  phase  ^  of  X/2  at 
the  reflection  at  Mj,  we  shall  get  an  interference  band  at  b  if 

2rcos)3'  +  ^  =  (2n-l)X/2 

2TcoBl3'  =  nk (1) 

and  we  roaj  consider  that  this  relation  fixes  the  value  of  P'  for  anj 
given  band,  and  the  values  of  /?'  for  the  different  bands  are  obtained 
by  giving  to  n  the  values  1,  2,  3,  4,  itc. 

If  we  now  suppose  /3'  given,  we  may  obtain  an  expresmon  for  the 
position  of  b.  Let  <^  be  the  angle  mbm^  and  d  the  distance  m^b,  then 
we  have  from  the  triangle  mm^b 


2 
and  from  the  triangle  mm^g 


M^     sin  (ir/2  -  a)     cos  a 

mSl       ^^       ^^ 


OM^     sin  (ir/2  -  fi)     cosff 
"        in^'  Bin  fi"' 


MM^  8m 


Hence  /)=  J^  =  27^^^  J. 


1  See  Wat8on*8  Phytiet,  §  378. 
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But  in  practice  the  angles  a,  j3,  /S',  and  <l>  are  all  small,  hence  approxi- 
mately 

But  4^^irMR^N'"M^R, 

and  sin  N"'M^R -  /*  sin  N"M^L  =  /*  sin  (jS*  -  ff), 

or  aiiioe  the  angles  are  small 

and  lience  ^  =  o  -  /*(j8'  -  ^), 

or  smoe  a  =  /3/fi=(^'  +  ^)//A 

<^  =  2^/fk 

Hence  ^-^^ (2) 

Kemembering  that  j3^  is  given  by  equation  (1),  equation  (2)  shows  that 

if  T'  is  very  small,  %.e.  the  air  film  is  very  thin,  then  d  is  very  small  also, 

unless  B   is  exactly  zero ;    that  is,  the  interference  bands  apparently 

coincide  with  the  film,  and  to  see  them  an  observer's  eye,  or  a  telescope, 

should  be  focused  on  the  film.     If  ^^0,  and  T  is  not  infinitely  smaU, 

then  D  s  00,  and  the  bands  appear  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  the 

observing  telescope  should  be  focused  for  parallel  rays.     If  6  is  small, 

while  T  is  considerable,  the  value  of  d  will  vary  rapidly  with  j8'.     Now, 

if  K  is  the  object-glass  of  the  observing  telescope,  and  b'  ib  the  conjugate 

focus  of  B,  any  phase  difference  which  exists  at  b  will  be  reproduced  at 

r',  and  hence  if  there  is  interference  at  R  there  will  be  interference  at  r', 

and  r'  wiU  be  a  point  on  one  of  the  interference  bands  seen  in  the 

telescope.     If  the  neighbouring  band  is  seen  at  r^^  then  by  drawing  a 

similar  figure,  in  which  the  difference  in  phase  is  now  A.  greater  than  that 

at  By  we  should  find  that  the  rays  which  interfere  are  incident  on  ab  and 

CD  at  a  different  angle,  i,e.  p'  would  be  different.     But  if  )3'  is  different, 

D  wiQ  be  different,  and  hence  all  the  interference  bands  cannot  be  in  focus 

at  the  same  time. 

Again,  suppose  that  while  0  remains  constant  T  is  varied,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Michelson  interferometer  (§  131),  then  d  will  also  vary,  and, 
therefore,  the  focus  of  the  observing  telescope  will  have  to  be  continually 
altered  unless  d  is  zero ;  that  is,  the  film  of  air  is  parallel  sided. 

131.  Michelson's  Interferometer. — ^The  principle  on  which  this 
instrument  depends  is  as  follows: — ^A  ray  of  light  is  incident  in  the 
direction  lo  (Fig.  141)  on  a  parallel  sided  plate  of  glass  Qy  Part  of  the 
light  passes  straight  through  this  plate  and  through  a  similar  plate  Og, 
and  is  reflected  back  at  a  plane  mirror  m^.      On  again   reaching  the 
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surface  of  the  plate  g,  part  of  this  light  will  be  reflected  in  the  directaoo 
ORj.  Part  of  the  incident  beam,  instead  of  passing  through  the  plate  Gj, 
will  be  reflected  at  its  second  surface,  and  will  reach  the  mirror  lu. 
Here  it  will  be  reflected,  and  part  passing  through  the  plate  o^  will  timTel 
in  the  direction  b^.  Thus  the  incident  ray  of  light  has  been  split  up 
into  two  rays  which,  having  traversed  different  paths,  are  Anally  Sron^t 


M|   M| 


ly^. 


Fig.  141. 


back  to  traverse  the  same  path.  In  the  figure  the  reflected  rays  from  the 
mirrors  M^  and  m^  are  shown  slightly  displaced  so  as  to  avoid  oonfosion. 
In  reality  the  rays  B^and  B,  coincide.  The  object  of  the  plate  g*  is  that 
by  its  introduction  the  two  rays  traverse  exactly  the  same  thicknesB  of 
glass,  otherwise  the  Hght  reflected  from  the  mirror  m^  would  only  traverse 
the  glass  plate  once,  while  that  reflected  in  the  mirror  ic^  would  do  so 
three  times. 

The  two  systems  of  waves,  which  have  traversed  the  two  path%  are 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  can  interfere,  and  thus  a  system  of  inter- 
ference bands  will  be  seen  on  looking  in  the  direction  b^o\  If  one  of 
the  mirrors,  say,  Uy  can  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  the  bands  will  appear 
to  move,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  movement  of  the  mirror  throu^  a 
distance  of  X/2  will  cause  the  displacement  of  each  band  into  the  positioD 
previously  occupied  by  the  adjacent  band. 

A  form  of  Michelson  interferometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  142.  One  of 
the  mirrors,  M|,  is  carried  on  a  carriage  a  which  moves  along  carefully 
worked  ways  planed  on  the  bed.  This  carriage  is  moved  by  means  of  a 
fine  micrometer  screw.  A  divided  head  b  is  attached  to  the  screw,  and 
a  tangent  screw  o  allows  of  the  micrometer  screw  being  rotated  slowly ; 
at  the  same  time  a  divided  head  attached  to  the  tangent  screw  serves  for 
the  determination  of  the  fractions  of  a  division  of  tiie  scale  on  B.  The 
second  mirror,  Hj,  is  capable  of  slight  rotation  about  a  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal axis  by  means  of  the  screws  f  and  b.  The  points  of  these  scre^-s 
do  not  press  directly  against  the  mirror  or  its  frame,  but  against  two  small 
springs  which  are  attached  to  the  frame.  The  frame  itself  is  carried  by  a 
small  horizontal  metal  pillar,  which  is  screwed  to  an  upright  attached  to 
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th«  bed.  The  pressure  of  the  screws  against  the  springn  canae  thU  pillar 
to  bend  slightly,  and  thus  the  plane  of  the  mirror  is  moved.  This  arango- 
ment  allows  of  a  very  delicate  a4j>ul^>t'CD''  o^  ^^  plane  of  the  mirror, 
for,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  springi^  tho  frame  does  not  move 
throu^  anything  like  the  distance  through  which  the  points  of  the 
screws  are  moved.     The  glass  pUt»  o,  is  also  carried  on  a  pillar  attached 


to  the  bed,  and  a  screw  d,  with  a  divided  head  acting  on  a  spring 
attached  to  the  support,  serree  to  give  this  glass  plate  a  small  rotation 
about  a  vertical  axis. 

Adjuglmeni  of  the  Inter/ewm«ier. — By  means  of  a  scale  or  pair  of 
ilividera  adjust  the  movable  mirror  U|  so  that  it  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  o,  sa  is  the  fixed  mirror  Uj. 

Place  either  a  bright  sodium  flame  s  or  a  white  light  at  the  principal 
focns  of  the  lens  l,  and  fix  a  fine  needle  point  between  the  lens  and  0|. 
Four  images  of  the  needle  point  will  in  general  be  seen,  two  formed  by 
reflection  in  each  of  the  mirrors  m,  and  k,.  This  is  owing  to  the  fiict 
that  light  is  reflected  from  both  Aides  of  the  glass  plate  o,,  the  way  in 
which  the  four  images  are  formed  being  indicated  in  Fig.  143.  Inter- 
ference can  take  place  when  either  of  the  reflected  beams  (1)  and  (2) 
acoDcide  with  either  (3)  or  (4).  When  (2)  coincides  with  (3)  Uie  inter- 
fering beams  have  traversed  eqnal  thicknesses  of  glass.  When,  however, 
(1)  coiocidee  with  (4),  one  beam  (4)  has  traversed  five  times  the  thick- 
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ness  of  glaas  traversed  by  the  other  (1).  Hence  it  is  (2)  and  (3)  tJiac 
should  be  brought  together,  and  the  screws  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  M^ 
must  be  adjusted  till  these  two  images  are  exactly  superposed.  It  is 
easy  by  screening  either  of  the  mirrors  with  a  card  to  see  which  pair 
belong  to  the  adjustable  mirror.  When  this  adjustment  has  been  care- 
fully made,  monochromatic  light  must  be  used  at  s,  when  the  fringes 
ought  to  be  visible.  If  they  are  not  visible,  and  a  slight  alteration  in 
the  adjustment  of  M|  does  not  bring  them  into  view,  the  setting  with  the 
needle  point  must  be  repeated. 

We  may  look  upon  Michelson's  instrument  as  being  an  arrangement 
in  which  interference  takes  place  in  the  film  of  air  inclosed  between  the 
mirror  Mj  and  the.  image  of  the  mirror  u^  formed  by  reflection  in  the 
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glass  plate  o^.  Now,  when  the  mirror  m^  is  adjusted  so  that  its  image 
is  parallel  to  m^,  the  interference  fringes  will  be  circles,  with  their 
centres  at  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  observ^'s 
eye  to  the  mirror  m^.  The  air  film  having  parallel  sides,  it-  follows, 
from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section,  that  the  fringes  are 
at  infinity,  and  hence  an  observing  telescope  should  be  adjusted  for 
parallel  rays. 

If  the  image  of  Mg  is  incHned  at  a  finite  angle  0  to  m^,  then  the 
fringes  are  approximately  arcs  of  circles,  having  their  centres  on  a  Une 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  image  and  mirror.  The 
greater  the  value  of  ^,  the  narrower  will  be  the  bands.  In  this  case  the 
apparent  position  of  the  bands  will  depend  on  6  and  the  thickness  of 
the  air  film,  and  will  vary  as  this  thicknefls  varies.     Hence  as  h^  is 
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moved,  the  focus  of  tihe  observing  telescope  will  need  to  be  continually 
altered  if  the  bands  are  to  appear  as  sharp  as  possible.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  whenever  possible  to  use  the  circular  bands  corresponding 
to  ^=  0.  By  altering  the  adjusting  screws  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  m,, 
any  desired  form  of  bands  can  be  obtained. 

Since  with  white  light  there  are  only  a  few  fringes  formed,  these  will 
only  appear  when  the  optical  length  of  the  two  paths  are  exactly  equal. 
The  most  convenient  way  of  finding  the  position  of  the  movable  mirror 
for  which  the  paths  are  equal  is  to  adjust  m,  so  that  the  fringes  are  arcs 
of  very  large  circles.     It  will  'then  be  found,  as  the  carriage  is  moved 
backwards  and  forwards,  that  the  direction  of  the  curvature  of  the  fringes 
changes  when  the  carriage  passes  through  a  certain  position.     Note  the 
reading  on  the  tangent  screw  and  on  the  scale  b  when  the  fringes  are 
jnst  perceptibly  curved,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 
Having  placed  a  source  of  white  Ught  at  s,  move  the  carriage  very 
slowly  from  one  of  the  positions  just  found  to  the  other,  when  the  inter- 
ference bands  will  be  seen  to  sweep  across  the  field.     The  movement 
must  be  very  alow,  otherwise  the  bands  will  pass  across  so  rapidly  as 
not  to  be  noticed.     For  this  reason  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  leave  the 
sodium  flame  in  place,  putting  the  source  of  white  light  just  behind  it. 
By  watching  the  motion  of  the  sodium  fringes,  the  speed  at  which  the 
tangent  screw  is  turned  can  then  be  regulated,  and,  what  is  also  of 
hnportance,  the  eye  can  be  kept  focused  on  the  bands.     When  making 
measurements  with  the  interferometer,  using  straight  fringes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  observe  the  fringes  with  a  low-power  telescope  fitted  with  a 
cross-wire,  so  as  to  provide  some  fixed  point  with  reference  to  which  the 
movement  of  the  fringes  can  be  noted. 

(a)  To  determine  the  pitch  of  the  screw  of  the  interferometer  in 
tenns  of  the  wave-length  of  sodium  light.  Adjust  the  mirror  to  give 
circular  fringes,  and  move  the  carriage  towards  o^  till  the  fringes  begin 
to  g^  indistinct,  and  read  the  position  of  the  scale  b  and  the  tangent 
screw.  Then  slowly  move  the  carriage  away  from  g^,  counting  the 
nnmber  of  fringes  which  vanish  at  the  centre  till  the  screw  has  made 
about  one  whole  turn,  and  again  read  the  scale  and  the  tangent  screw. 
If  n  fringes  have  vanished,  the  distance  through  which  the  carriage  has 
moved  is  nX/2.  Hence  if  the  screw  has  made  x  turns,  as  given  by  the 
reading  at  the  commencement  and  end,  the  pitch  of  the  screw  is  n/2x 
times  the  wave-length  of  sodium  light 

(h)  A  stage  micrometer  divided,  say,  into  tenths  and  hundredths  of 
a  nuUimetre  can  be  calibrated  by  use  of  the  interferometer  by  attaching 
the  micrometer  to  the  carriage  and  clamping  a  microscope  to  the  bed  so 
that  it  can  be  focused  on  the  scale.  Then  by  counting  the  number  of 
fringes  which  vanish  while  the  scale  is  moved,  so  that  die  cross-wire  of 
the  microscope  coincides  in  turn  with  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale, 
the  distance  between  successive  divisions  in  terms  of  the  wave-length  of 
Bodtmn  light  is  at  once  obtained. 

By  using  a  mercury  tube  or  lamp  and  the  arrangement  shown  in 
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Fig.  136,  the  wave-lengths  of  the  mercuiy  lines  can  be  used  in  place  of 
the  sodium. 

(c)  The  interferometer  may  be  used  to  examine  whether  a  given 
source  of  light  produces  strictly  monochromatic  light,  or  whether,  say, 
light  of  two  nearly  identical  wave-lengths,  as  also  to  determine  in  such 
a  case  the  difference  in  the  wave-leng^  of  the  two  lines.  Either  the 
yellow  lines  of  mercury  or  the  sodium  lines  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Suppose  that  we  adjust  the  instrument  to  give  approximatelj 
straight  bands,  and  start  with  the  two  paths  of  the  interferometer  of 
equal  length,  that  is,  with  the  central  band  produced  with  white  light  on 
the  cross-wire,  and  that  we  use  a  source  of  light  the  spectrum  of  which 
consists  of  two  neighbouring  lines  A  and  B,  having  wave-lengdis  A, 
and  At.  Each  of  these  kinds  of  light  will  produce  a  set  of  interfer- 
ence bands,  and  these  two  sets  will  coincide  in  the  position  in  which 
the  paths  are  equal.  If,  now,  we  increase  one  of  the  paths  by 
moving  back  the  movable  mirror,  since  the  wave-length  of  the  two  lights 
are  different,  so  that  the  bands  due  to  the  smaller  wave-length  are  nearer 
together  than  those  due  to  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  agreement  between 
the  two  sets  of  fringes  will  gradually  be  lost.  Thus,  after  a  certain  time; 
a  bright  band  for  one  system  will  coincide  with  a  dark  band  for  the 
other,  and  hence,  if  the  two  lines  are  equally  bright,  one  set  of  fringes 
will  exactly  destroy  the  other,  and  no  Mnges  will  be  seen.  On  further 
increasing  the  difference  in  the  two  paths,  the  fringes  will  gradually 
reappear  and  get  more  and  more  distinct,  till  finally  there  is  exactly  one 
whole  wave-length  more  of  the  system  A  than  of  the  system  J9  in  the 
distance  by  which  the  one  path  has  been  increased.  Hence  if  the 
movable  mirror  has  been  moved  through  a  distance  d  between  two 
maxima  of  distinctness  of  the  bands  the  increase  of  path  is  2(2,  and  the 
number  of  waves  of  the  system  A  in  this  distance  is  2(2/ A«,  and  the 
number  of  waves  in  the  system  B  is  2d/Xb» 

Hence  as  there  is  one  more  wave  in  the  system  A  than  in  the  system 
B  we  have 

2d    2d 

^  «  1  —  A« . 
K  2d 

Examine  by  this  method  the  yellow  light  given  by  a  mercury  tube,  and 
determine  the  distance  through  which  the  carriage  has  to  be  moved 
between  consecutive  maxima  of  the  bands,  and  taking  the  value  oi 
X«  from  the  table  on  p.  309,  calculate  X^  Repeat  t£e  experiment, 
using  sodium  light. 

132.  Newton's  Rings. — ^If  a  convex  lens,  having  a  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  R,  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  plane  surface  of  glass,  and  the  point 
of  contact  examined,  there  will  be  seen  a  system  of  rings  both  when  the 
transmitted  light  and  the  reflected  light  is  examined.     If  white  light  is 
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iis^,  only  a  few  rings,  and  these  coloured,  will  be  visible.  With  mono- 
chromatic light,  however,  a  large  number  of  rings  are  visible.  These 
rings  are  due  to  the  interference  produced  in  the  air  film  between  the 
two  glass  surfaces.  The  theory  of  these  rings  is  given  in  books  on  light 
(see  Watson's  Physics,  §  379),  and  it  is  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the 
transmitted  lights  which  falls  normally  on  the  plane  surface,  the  radii  r 
of  the  successive  dark  rings  are  given  by 

r.«-(2n+l)^, 

where  V  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  in  the  medium  between  the 
surfaces,  and  n  m  any  whole  number.  If  X  is  the  wave-length  in  air,  and 
the  medium  between  the  surfaces  has  a  refractive  index  /a,  then 

Hence  for  the  dark  rings  we  have 

Similarly  the  radii  of  the  bright  rings  are  given  by 

^n  =*  • 

In  general  the  medium  between  the  surfaces  is  air,  so  that  fia  1.     Hence 
knowing  R  we  can  determine  the  wave-length  of  the  light  by  measuring 
the  diameters  of  the  rings,  or  conversely,  knowing  X  we  can  obtain  E, 
In  the  case  of  reflected  light,  the  angle  of  incidence  being  fi,  we  have 

for  dark  rings  rV  =  ■^— o  > 

cosp 

for  bright  rings  /,,2  =  (?|±1)^^, 

where  the  symbob  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

If  in  place  of  using  a  plane  surface  a  concave  surface  of  radius  B^ 
greater  than  R  is  employed,  then  the  radii  of  the  dark  rings  are  given  by 

Transmitted  light         r««  =  ?^  X  {  ^^  } ; 

Reflected  light  t^J^J^  \?^  \. 

COB p  \    RR    ) 

The  formuhe  given  above  are  not  in  general  applicable,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  certain  (1)  that  the  lens  and  plate  are  in  contact  at  the  centre ; 
and  (2)  if  they  are  in  contact,  that  there  is  no  deformation  of  the  surfaces 
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at  the  point  of  contact  duo  to  the  pressure  employed  to  keep  them  in  coo- 
tact.  This  difficulty  is  got  over  by  measuring  the  diameters  of  two  rings, 
say,  the  xth  and  the  ^2;  +  fi)th.  In  the  case  of  the  dark  rings  by  izaDar 
mitted  light  we  then  have,  if  do  fti^d  <^  &re  the  diameters, 


XR 


Hence 


(|.y=(2.+i) 

4 


in  which  expression  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  know  the  number  of 
rings  being  used,  but  only  the  number  of  rings  between  the  two  of  which 
the  diameters  have  been  measured. 
Similarly  for  reflected  light  we  have 

d^-dl?_  n\R 
4  cos^ 

and  for  the  case  of  two  lenses  in  contact 
Transmitted 


Reflected 


""^ 4~U""5'/ 

nX  =  _^(^_^)cos^. 


133.  Measurement  of  the  Wave-length  of  Light  by  Newton's 
Rings. — Either  the  transmitted  or  reflected  system  of  rings  can  be  used 
to  deduce  the  wave-length  of  the  light.  Since,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
measure  the  angle  of  incidence  )3  if  the  reflected  system  is  used,  an 
arrangement  allowing  normal  incidence  to  be  employed  is  advisable.  The 
advantage  in  using  the  reflected  system  is  that  the  dark  rings  are  much 
darker  than  is  the  case  in  the  transmitted  system,  for  in  this  latter,  owing 
to  the  light  which  has  suffered  two  reflections  being  very  much  more 
feeble  than  that  which  has  passed  straight  through  the  film,  the  inter- 
ference is  only  partial,  and  the  rings  are  by  no  means  black. 

An  arrangement  which  wiQ  allow  of  the  reflected  system  being  ex- 
amined with  normal  incidence  is  shown  in  Fig.  144.  It  consists  of  a  small 
wooden  box  ▲  open  on  two  sides  and  the  top.  A  piece  of  plate  ghus  b, 
selected  by  the  method  described  in  §  142,  is  cemented  into  a  groove  cut 
in  one  of  the  sides  so  as  to  be  at  an  angle  of  45**  with  the  horizontal, 


M 


^ 
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The  inside  of  the  box  is  blacked,  and  the  plane  plate  of  glass  o  and 
the  lens  d  are  placed  on  the  bottom.      A  Bunsen  flame  s,  coloured 
wil^   common   salt,   and  a  lens  l  serve   to  supply   the  lights   which 
is  reflected  downwards 
by   the   glass  plate  b. 
A  travelling  microscope 
K  serves  to  measure  the 
diameters  of  the  rings. 
The    lens    d    may    be 
a    piano  -  convex    lens 
having   a  focal  length 
of     about    100     centi- 
metres. 

When  performing 
an  experiment,  first 
measure  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  lens 
B,  either  with  a  sphero- 
meter  (§  15),  an  optical 
lever  (§  23),  or  by  one 

of  the  optical  methods  given  in  §  141.  Then  very  carefully  clean  the 
surface  of  the  lens  and  of  the  piece  of  plate  glass  o,  and  having  placed 
the  lens  in  contact  with  the  glass,  fix  them  together  with  some  soft  wax 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  rings  seen  is  near  the  centre  of  the  lens. 

Since  in  this  case  the  tluckness  of  the  air  film  used  is  small,  and  the 
angle  between  the  two  surfaces  endosing  the  film  is  not  zero,  or  even  very 
snull,  the  rings  appear  as  if  located  within  the  film  (§  130).  Hence  if 
the  microscope  M  is  focused  on  a  speck  of  dust  or  mark  on  the  upper 
Borfaoe  of  the  plate  c  the  rings  will  be  seen,  and  then  the  focus  can  be 
adjusted  tlQ  they  appear  most  distinct.  It  will  generally  be  found 
advisable  to  place  a  screen  to  cut  off  stray  light,  and  the  lens  L  may  with 
advantage  be  placed  over  a  hole  in  this  screen. 

Measure  the  diameters  of  one  of  the  broad  rings  near  the  centre  which 
can  easily  be  identified.  Then  count  out  either  ten  or  twenty  rings  and 
measure  the  diameter  of  this  ring,  and  obtain  the  value  of  the  wave-length 
of  the  light  by  the  formula  given  in  the  preceding  section. 

134.  Diffraction  through  a  Slit  and  Limit  of  Besolution  of  a 
Telescope. — Suppose  that  a  slit  of  breadth  ab  (Fig.  145)  equal  to  a  is 
placed  before  the  object  glass  l  of  a  telescope,  and  that  a  parallel  beam  of 
monochromatic  light  falls  on  the  slit,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  op  being 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  incident  light.  Then  if  a  screen  is  placed 
at  the  focal  plane  qpq'  of  the  lens,  since  all  parts  of  the  wave-front  ab 
will  reach  p  in  the  same  phase,  there  will  be  a  bright  band  formed  passing 
through  P.  On  either  side  of  this  bright  band,  which  represents  the 
image  of  the  slit  of  the  collimator  used  to  produce  the  parallel  beam  of 
light,  there  will  be  a  series  of  alternate  dark  and  bright  bands.  Suppose 
that  Q  is  the  centre  of  the  first  dark  band.    Thea  if  qom  is  drawQ 
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through  the  centre  of  the  lens,  and  ab'  is  drawn  through  a  perpendkol^x 
to  MQ,  if  ab'  were  a  wave-front  all  paiis  of  this  wave  would  reach  Q  in  ^le 
same  phase.  Hence  if  instead  of  being  a  wave-front  so  that  all  parts  of 
ab'  are  in  the  same  phase  the  different  parts  of  ab'  are  in  different  phases, 
then  the  disturbances  which  reach  Q  from  ab'  will  be  in  different  phases, 
but  the  relation  between  the  phases  at  Q  will  be  the  same  as  that  which 
exists  between  the  phases  of  the  different  parts  of  ab'.     If^  now,  bb'  is 
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equal  to  X,  where  X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  the  disturbances 
which  start  from  A  and  b'  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  but  the  disturbances 
which  leave  the  intermediate  points  will  differ  from  the  phases  of  these 
two  points  by  amounts  varying  from  0  to  2ir.  Hence  by  dividing  ab' 
into  two  parts  there  will  always  be  an  element  in  one  half  which  sends  a 
disturbance  to  o,  which  is  exactly  opposite  in  phase  to  the  disturbance 
sent  to  Q  by  the  corresponding  element  of  the  other  half,  so  that  these 
disturbances  will  interfere  at  Q,  and  so  a  dark  band  will  pass  through  this 
point.     Now  the  triangles  abb'  and  opq  are  similar.     Hence 

BB'    PQ 
AB  "  OF' 

Thus  calling  the  distance  qp  between  the  first  dark  band  and  the  central 
bright  band  x,  and  the  focal  length  op  of  the  lens  F^  we  have 


ax 


If  we  call  the  angle  qop  ^,  this  relation  may  be  written 

X  =  a^ 


(1) 

If  in  place  of  having  a  single  beam  of  parallel  light  we  have  two  beams 
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inclined,  at  a  small  angle  a,  then  each  will  produce  its  own  central  bright 

image  bordered  on  either  side  by  diffraction  bands.     Now  if  ^  is  the  angle 

subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  lens  by  the  interval  between  the  centre  of 

the  central  bright  band  and  that  of  the  first  dark  band,  it  is  evident  that 

if  a  is  less  than  6^  the  central  images  due  to  the  two  sets  of  incident  waves 

will  overlap,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  two  images.     If 

a  is  equal  to  6^  then  the  central  images  will  just  touch ;  while  if  a  is  greater 

than  0,  the  central  bright  images  will  be  separated  by  one  or  more  dark 

bandsy  and  thus  it  will  be  possible  to  distinguish  the  two  images,  and 

hence  detect  the  fact  that  the  incident  light  consists  of  two  distinct 

systems  of  waves.     In  other  words,  when  a  is  greater  than  $  we  are  able 

to  detect  the  fact  that  we  are  observing  a  double  source.     If  a  is  less  than 

0,  howeTer,  we  shaU  be  unable  to  detect  the  fact  that  the  source  is  double. 

The  condition 

• 

a~e~^ (2) 

a 

is  called  the  limit  of  resolution,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  depends 
alone  on  the  width  of  the  slit  placed  before  the  telescope  objective  and  the 
wave-length  of  the  light. 

The  resolving  power  of  a  telescope  with  apertures  of  different  sizes  can 
be  obtained  by  setting  up  a  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze  containing  about 
twenty  meshes  to  the  centimetre  before  a  source  of  light,  which  to  avoid  com- 
plications, owing  to  imperfect  achromatism  of  the  lenses,  may  consist  of  a 
sodium  flame,  and  having  fitted  a  cap  over  the  objective  with  an  aperture 
of  the  desired  size,  determining  the  distance  at  wluch  the  individual  wires 
of  the  gauze  just  cease  to  be  distinguishable.     If  a  rectangular  aperture 
13  used,  the  gauze  must  be  set  up  with  one  set  of  wires  parallel  to  the 
longer  edge  of  the  aperture^  and  it  is  the  distance  at  which  these  wires 
cease  to  be  distinguishable  which  has  to  be  obtained.     As  the  telescope  is 
moved  away  from  the  gauze,  the  focus  must  be  continually  adjusted  so 
that  the  object  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  possible. 

11  d  is  the  distance  between  adjacent  wires  of  the  gauze,  and  d  is 
the  distance  between  the  objective  of  the  telescope  and  ^e  gauze  when 
resolution  ceases,  the  angle  a  subtended  by  two  adjacent  sources  is  given 
by  a=adlD.  When  the  aperture  used  in  front  of  the  objective  is  a  slit  of 
width  0,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  resolution  will  cease  for  a  value  of 
a  given  by  a  =  k/a. 

Determine  experimentally  the  value  of  a  for  slits  of  different  widths, 
and  compare  the  results  with  the  values  calculated,  that  is,  with  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  wave-length  of  the  light  at  a  distance  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  slit.  Slits  2  mm.  and  4  mm.  wide  will  be  found 
suitable. 

Perform  the  same  experiment^  using  circular  apertures  having  dia- 
meters of  5  nmL  and  10  mm. 

With  a  point  source,  such  as  a  star,  the  radius  of  the  first  dark  ring  in 

y 
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the  case  of  a  lens  of  diameter  d  and  focal  length  f  haa  been  calcaktai 
by  Airy  to  be 

Hence  two  point  sources,  which  subtend  an  angle  0  at  the  object  gbaa 
will  be  distinguishable  as  two  sources  when 

1-22X 


e> 


D 


It  is  of  importance  when  making  measurements  on  the  FeBolving  power 
of  telescopes  to  make  certain  that  all  the  light  which  passes  throii^  the 
object  glass  enters  the  pupU  of  the  eye.  Since  the  width  of  the  pupil  18 
about  3  mm.,  if  d  cm.  is  tJie  diameter  of  the  object  glass,  the  magnif jing 
power  M  of  the  telescope  must  be  greater  than  d/*3  (see  §  146).  If 
the  magnifying  power  is  less  than  this,  then  the  iris  acts  as  a  diaphragm, 
and  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  object  glass  are  not  used,  and  thus  the 
effective  aperture  is  reduced.     (See  Watson's  Physics^  §  357.) 

135.  Resolving  Power  of  a  Spectroscope. — (a)  Prifmi  SpeeiivKope. 
— Let  ABO  (Fig.  146)  represent  a  section  of  a  prism  by  a  principal  planc^ 


Fick  146. 


and  FAG  and  opqb  the  limiting  rays  of  a  rectangular  pencil  of  parallel  rajs 
traversing  the  prism.  If  the  refracting  angle  is  0,  and  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  at  p  are  a  and  p,  the  corresponding  angles  at  Q 
being  a  and  P%  we  have  the  following  three  equations  :— 


_sin  g  ^ 
_  sin  a' 


(1) 


COS 
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Suppose^  now,  keepiug  a  oonBtant^  we  change  the  wave-length  of  the 
incident  light  from  X  to  X  +  dk^  as  a  result  /9,  P',  a,  and  fi  will  all  vary. 
Hence  let  us  calculate  the  change  da'  in  the  angle  between  the  emergent 
beam  and  the  normal  To  do  this  we  differentiate  the  equations  (1)  above, 
regarding  a  and  0  as  constants.     Thus  we  obtain 

Oa/i  cos  p,dP  +  Bm  p.dfi 
eoB  of.  daf  ^fk  COB  P'.dft'  -hBjn  p\diA 
0  =  dl3  +  dP'. 

By  eliininating  dp  and  dp^  between  these  three  equations,  we  get 

,   J  ,     /sin  0  cos  j8'  +  cos  /?  sin  j8'  \  , 

^sin  (P  +  pyfi     Bin  0 .  dfi 
*  COB  P        "    cos/:^  '' 

Hence  da's= ^du (2) 

cos  a' cos  p 

When  the  prism  is  at  minimum  deviation  a  =  ci',  P=^P\  and  6  =  2p, 

Hence  (2)  reduces  to 

,  /        sin  2/?  .  ,       2  sin  iS ,  z^x 

cfa'= tl^a^ ^rf/i   .....      (3) 

coeacos^p  ^      cos  a 

Now  if  PD  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  incident  light,  and  the  width 
of  the  incident  or  emergent  beam  is  called  a,  so  that  pd  » a,  we  have 
cos  a  =  a/PA.  Further,  if  ae  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  pq,  and  pq  is 
called  ^,  we  have  sin  /3  »  ^/2pa.     Hence  (3)  reduces  to 

da'^Uu (4) 

a 

which  gives  an  expression  for  the  separation,  after  passing  through  the 
prism,  between  the  two  beams  corresponding  to  wave-lengths  A,  and  X  +  dX, 
Now  we  have  seen  in  §  134  that  if  two  beams  of  parallel  rays  of  wave- 
lengtli  X,  and  inclinedlat  an  angle  (2^,  the  section  of  the  beams  being 
rectangular  and]  of  breadth  a,  are  received  in  the  object  glass  of  a  tele- 
scope, the  images  formed  will  be  separated  if 

<i*-^ (5) 

Thus  the  slit  of  the  collimator  being  of  course  adjusted  to  a  very  narrow 
width  80  that  (5)  applies,  we  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  the  images 
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corresponding  to  the  wave-lengths  A.  and  X  +  rfX,  i.«.  the  line  will  appear 
doable,  if  da'  is  greater  than  d4>9  that  is,  the  limit  is  reached  when 

da'  =  <i<^,  or-tii4s=- (^i 

a  '^     a 

Here  dfi  is  the  change  in  refractive  index  of  the  prism  for  a  cbangt 
of  wave-length  dX.  It  is  often  convenient  to  replace  dfi  hj  dX  m  the 
expression  for  the  limit  of  resolution.  To  do  this  we  require  to  know 
how  the  refractive  index  changes  with  wave-length.  In  general  it  yhJH 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  take  Cauchy's  formula 


Differentiating 


Substituting  in  (6) 


/»= 

a4. 

diJL= 

^,dX. 

X 

2tB 

dX" 

X»    ' 

(!) 


The  quantity  k/dk  is  called  the  resolving  power  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
it  depends  on  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  the  difference  t  in  the  length 
of  the  path  of  the  extreme  rays  in  the  prism,  and  a  constant  B  depend- 
ing on  die  kind  of  glass  of  which  the  prism  is  made. 

The  dispersion  ^  of  a  prism  is  the  ratio  of  the  change  in  deviation 
to  the  change  in  wave-length,  or  since  the  change  in  deviation  is  equ&l 
to  da' 

^"dk' 
or  substituting  the  value  of  da!  from  (4) 

dJ-% (?) 

a  dk 

Hence  the  dispersion  varies  inversely  as  the  width  of  the  beam.  If  tk 
prism  is  not  at  minimum  deviation,  then  the  above  equation  (8)  still 
holds  if  a  is  the  width  of  the  beam  after  its  passage  through  the  prism. 
Hence  if  a  prism  is  placed  so  that  the  deviation  is  not  a  minimum,  ^en 
in  one  position  the  dispersion  will  be  greater,  and  in  the  other  less,  than 
at  minimum  deviation,  since  although  t  will  remain  practically  the  same, 
a  will  vary,  as  can  easily  be  seen  by  drawing  a  figure.  There  vill 
however,  be  very  little  change  in  resolving  power,  for  this  is  equal  to 

''^    and  t  does  not  change  muck      Using  a  prism  at  greater  than 
minimum  deviation  may  therefore  give  greater  angular  separation  betveeo 
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the  renires  of  two  lines,  but  it  does  not  give  greater  definition,  the  lines 
themselves  being  broadened. 

(b)  Resolving  Power  of  a  Grating, — K  there  are  N  lines  per  centi- 
metre in  the  grating,  and  we  observe  in  the  mth  order  spectrum,  the 
light  being  incident  normaUy,  we  have 

sin  O^NmX. 

If,  now,  the  wave-length  of  the  light  changes  from  X  to  X  +  dX,  and  the 
angle  0  changes  to  ^  +  dO,  we  obtain  the  connection  between  dO  and  d\ 
by  difTerentiating,  N  and  m  being  constant.     Thus 

'^^-^S^^ (9) 

If  &  is  the  width  of  the  grating,  the  width  a  of  the  diffracted  beam 
of  light  is  given  hj  a^^b  cob  6.  Hence  if  the  object  glass  of  the  tele- 
scope is  wider  than  a,  the  smallest  angle  d4»  between  two  beams  of 
light  which  shall  produce  images  which  are  visibly  separated  is  given  by 


a    bcosff 
Henoe  the  limit  of  resolution  is  reached  when  d6»d<l>,  or 

that  is,  the  resolving  power  of  the  grating  is  given  by 

R^bNm (11) 

Bat  bN  is  the  total  number  of  lines  in  the  grating,  and  m  is  the  order  of 
the  spectrum.     Hence  the  resolving  power  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  Unes  in  the  grating,  and  to  the  order  of  the  spectrum. 
The  dispersion  D  is  defined,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prism,  by 

^    d6 


Hence  from  (9) 

Nm 
cos 


i)-^ (12) 


that  is,  the  dispersion  is  directly  proportional  to  the  order  of  the 
spectrum,  and  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  per  centimetre. 

Hence  while  the  resolving  power  depends  on  the  total  number  of 
lines,  and  not  on  their  closeness,  the  dispersion  depends  on  the  closeness 
of  the  lines,  and  not  on  the  total  number. 

136.  Measurement  of  the  BesolTing  Power  of  a  Prism  Bpectro- 
icopa — Measure  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  for  light  of  two  or 
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more  known  wave-lengths,  and  then  calcolate  the  Talue  of  the  oonsUDt 
B  in  Caachy's  formula 

from  the  observations  taken  in  pairs. 

Having  adjusted  the  prism  to  minimum  deviation  for  sodium  light 
adjust  two  cards  so  as  to  cut  down  the  aperture  of  the  object  glass  oi  tim 
telescope  till  the  two  sodium  lines  just  cease  to  be  resolved.  Make 
certain  that  the  beam  of  light  which  passes  through  the  prism  entire]? 
fills  the  portion  of  the  object  glass  left  uncovered,  and  then  measure  the 
width  of  the  rectangular  aperture  left  between  the  cards.  This  width 
gives  the  quantity  a  (see  previous  section^  and  t  can  be  calculated  hj  iht 
formula 

o     •    * 
2a  sm^ 

t \ 

oosa 
where  &  is  the  angle  of  the  prisuL     Then  calculate  the  resolving  power 

from  equation  (7),  and  compare  your  results  with  the  value  of  -^  f^ 

the  two  sodium  lines. 

Repeat  the  experiment,  using  the  two  yellow  mercury  lines. 

Also  calculate  the  full  resolving  power  of  the  instrument^  using  the 
fuU  aperture  of  the  prism.  Two  cases  may  occur.  (1)  The  width  of  the 
beam  may  be  limited  by  the  prism.  In  this  case,  if  6  is  the  width  of  the 
face  of  the  prism,  then 

(2)  If  the  beam  of  light  which  passes  through  the  prism  entirely  filli 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  then  it  can  be  shown  ^  that 


..82M«l£^ 


COSa 


where  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  object  glass. 

137.  Measurement  of  the  BeBolving  Power  of  a  Orating. — ^HaTisg 
mounted  and  adjusted  the  grating  as  described  in  §  126,  bring  the 
sodium  lines  in  the  first  spectrum  into  the  field,  and  by  means  of  t^ 
cards  reduce  the  width  of  the  part  of  the  grating  being  used  till  the 
sodium  lines  just  cease  to  be  resolved.  Then  calculate  the  reBolnog 
power  by  equation  (10)  of  §  135. 

Repeat  the  experiment^  using  the  second  order  spectrum,  and  oompu^ 
your  results  with  the  value  of  XldX  for  the  sodium  lines. 

Calculate  the  resolving  power  of  the  whole  gratin|^  and  find  for  whit 
value  of  t  the  prism  used  in  the  last  section  would  have  the  same 
resolving  power. 

1  Verdet,  Lefom  d^opHque  pkfHqme,  voL  L  pi  801. 
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138.  Bayleigh's  Befractomtter. — Suj^ose  that  before  the  object 
glass  X.  (Fig.  147)  of  a  telescope  we  place  a  screen  pierced  by  two 
parallel  slits,  each  of  width  a,  separated  by  a  distance  b,  and  that  a 
beam  of  parallel  monochromatic  light  falls  on  the  slits,  the  direction  of 
the  incident  light  being  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  If  qpq'  Ib 
a  screen  placed  at  the  food  plane  of  the  lens  L,  the  two  systems  of  waves 
which  pass  throng  the  slita  bo  and  db  will  both  reach  p  in  the  same 
phase,   and  henoe  a  bright  band  will  be  formed  at  this  point    There 


Fl«.  147. 

win  also  be  produced  diffraction  bands  by  each  of  the  slits,  jnst  as  m  the 
case  of  the  single  slit  considered  in  §  134.  In  addition,  however,  there 
will  be  a  series  of  interference  bands  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the 
disturbances  which  have  traversed  the  two  slits.  We  now  proceed  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  these  interference  bands  are 
produced. 

Let  us  consider  the  illumination  at  a  point  q  in  the  focal  plane  at  a 
distance  x  from  the  central  bright  band  at  p.  Draw  the  straight  line 
QOM,  and  from  a  point  a,  such  that  ab  is  equal  to  the  distance  b  between 

the  slits,  draw  ab'  at  right  angles  to  qm.  Then  since  ae  is  equal  to 
2(a + b\  we  have  that  xb'  =  200^  and  pd^  «  2bb^  and  if  we  divide  each  of 
the  two  slits  into  an  equal  number  of  elements,  this  relation  holds  for 

each  pair  of  elements.  Hence  if  £' »  X,  co'  =  o  >  and  the  disturbance  at 
the  points  b'  and  o'  will  be  in  opposite  phases,  and  each  element  of  bV 
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will  be  in  the  opposite  phase  to  the  corresponding  element  of  &b\    The 
same  wiQ  occur  when 


EE'^ZX,  5X  .  .  .  or  (2»+l)X, 
while  if 

EF^2\  4A.  .  .  .  or  2nX, 

the  phases  of  corresponding  elements  of  e^d'  and  o  V  will  agree. 

Hence,  since  any  phase  difference  which  exists  along  bV,  dV  will 
still  exist  when  the  disturbances  reach  Q,  we  see  that  there  will  be  a 
minimum  of  illumination  at  Q  if 

and  a  mA-TininTn  of  illumination  at  Q  if 

^^  ejTop  ^*  • 

where  jP  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,   and  «  ia  so  small  that 
^= tan  ft 

Henoe  for  a  minimnm  of  illumination  at  Q 

F(2n-\-l)\ 

*"     2(a  +  6)  * 

2(a  +  6)' 
and  for  a  maximum  of  illumination  at  Q 

„      F2n\ 


2{a-¥hy 
2nX 


2(tt  +  o) 

Thus  the  distance  between  consecutive  bands,  whether  bright  or  dark,  is 
given  by 


or  e 


a  +  b' 


The  distance  between  the  bands  being  inversely  proportional  to  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  slits,  and  the  wave-length  of  ligh^ 
being  very  small,  it  is  evident  that  unless  the  slits  are  very  near  together 
the  bands  will  be  excessively  fine. 

Lord  Rayleigh  ^  has  employed  the  bands  produced  by  two  slits  to 

^  Collected  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  864.    This  arrangement  bad  previoa«iy  been 
used  by  Arago,  (Ewvrei  Oompleteit  z.  p.  321. 
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compare  the  refractive  index  of  two  gases.  The  form  of  apparatus  he 
ased  is  shown  in  Fig.  148.  A  collimator  c,  with  a  very  fine  slit,  s,  is 
placed  before  a  bright  source  of  white  light  l.  The  slit  of  the  collimator 
may  be  made  by  making  a  fine  scratch  with  a  sharp  knife  on  a  piece  of 
silvered  glass,  so  as  to  remove  the  silver  along  a  fine  line.  The  gases  to 
be  compared  are  contained  in  two  tubes  a  and  b,  which  are  of  the  same 
length,  and  closed  by  two  pieces  of  selected  plate  glass.  A  single  piece 
of  glass  is  used  at  either  end  to  close  the  two  tub^  and  this  glass  pro- 
jects slightly  above  the  tubes,  as  shown  at  f.  The  two  slits  are  attached 
to  a  cap  which  fits  on  the  telescope  t,  and  are  at  such  a  distance  apart 
that  the  light  which  enters  through  the  lower  part  of  one  slit  traverses 
the  tnbe  a,  while  that  which  enters  through  the  lower  part  of  the  other 
traverses  the  tube  b.^    The  light  which  passes  over  the  tops  of  the  tubes 


B 
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enters  the  upper  parts  of  the  slits  and  gives  a  series  of  bands,  the 
position  of  which  does  not  depend  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  gases 
within  the  tubes,  and  thus  serves  as  a  reference  mark. 

Since  the  bands  produced  are  very  fine,  the  magnification  produced 
by  an  ordinary  eye-piece  is  not  sufficient,  and  hence  Lord  Bayleigh  used 
as  eye-piece  a  small  cylindrical  lens.  This  lens  consisted  of  a  cylinder 
of  glass  having  a  diameter  of  4  mm.  fixed  to  a  cork  which  replaced  the 
ordinary  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.  The  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  adjusted 
to  be  parallel  to  the  slit  s  and  the  slits  d,  the  final  adjustment  being  per- 
formed by  turning  the  eye-piece  till  the  bands  are  most  distinct.  One  of 
the  tubes  a  and  b  is  filled  with  the  gas  to  be  tested  and  the  other  with 
air.     The  air  tube  is  connected  to  a  manometer,  and  an  arrangement  by 

^  The  tubes  A  and  B  can  hare  a  diameter  of  about  1  centimetre,  the  diameter 
of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope  and  collimator  being  about  3  centi- 
metres. The  slits  D  will  then  be  1  centimetre  apart,  and  may  have  a  width  of 
from  2  to  3  millimetres.  The  width  of  the  field  on  which  the  bands  are  seen  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  width  of  the  individual  slits.  Thus  if  very  narrow 
slits  are  used  a  considerable  field  covered  with  bands  may  be  seen,  but  the  light 
will  be  so  feeble  as  to  reader  measurement  difficult.  These  slits  can  be  made 
by  removing  the  silver  from  a  piece  of  glass.  Although  Lord  Rayleigh  says  that 
he  used  cheap  telescopes,  the  author  has  found  that  It  is  only  with  fairly  good 
leiues  that  satisfactory  bands  can  be  obtained. 
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means  of  which  the  pressure  of  die  air  can  be  adjusted.  Such  an  amuse- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  149,  the  tube  i.  being  connected  to  the  tnbe  (a). 
Fig.  148.  The  preasara  is  a^jnatod  hj  raiaing  or  lowering  the  menarj 
reservoir  b.  This  is  done 
b;  means  of  a  string  whitk 
fimii*  round  a  dmm  c, 
tbs  dram  being  rotated  I7 
a  tangent  screw  a.  The 
preBBOre  is  reed  off  on  the 


Two  series  of  bands 
will  be  seen,  one  set  formed 
hy  light  which  baa  passed 
DTfir  the  top  of  the  tnbu, 
and  the  other  by  light 
which  has  passed  throng 
the  tabes.  The  nppar 
series  is  used  as  a  refer- 
ence mark,  and  hy  adjust- 
ing the  pressure  in  the  air 
tube  the  lower  series  of 
bands  are  brought  to  form 
I  coutioaations  of  the  upper 
bands.  This  can  be  p»- 
fmned  since,  owing  to  a 
white  source  of  light  being 
used,  the  eentral  baud  1^ 
nther  ayst«m  is  the  onl; 
one  which  is  tne  fiwn 
colour,  and  henc«  can  b« 
identified. 

Suppose  the  gas  iriiicli 
■"°'  ^**"  ia  being  experimeuted  upoD 

is  at  atmoapheric  [Keesar^ 
and  when  the  bands  are  in  their  eentral  podtioQ  the  pressure  in  the  air 
tube  exceeds  the  external  pressure  by  an  amount  p,  the  height  of  the 
barometer  being  B,  and  tlw  t«mpwatnre  t.  Theu  since  the  refiactite 
index  of  the  gas  is  equal  to  that  of  air  at  a  [veesure  B+p,  if  /i,  is  the 
refractive  index  of  air  at  a  pressure  B  and  temperature  t,  we  have  that  the 
refractive  index  ft  of  the  gas  at  this  pressure  and  temperature  is  given  by 

For  in  the  case  of  a  gas  we  have 

»-l 

■  —  —constant, 

where  p  is  the  denmty.     nence  if  /Z  is  the  densi^  of  ur  at  a  prennre 
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B  +77,  and  />  the  density  at  a  pressure  By  and  /a  the  refractive  index  at  a 
pressure  B+p,  we  have 

fi-1     p     B+p 


/i«-l     p        B    ' 

In  the  above  we  have  supposed  that  the  two  tubes  are  of  exactly 
the  same  length,  and  when  both  are  filled  with  air  at  the  same  pressure 
the  central  band  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  coincides  with  the  central 
band  in  the  upper  part  of  the  field.  This  assumption  may  be  avoided 
by  having  a  manometer  and  pressure^hanging  device  connected  with  the 
tube  containing  the  gas  which  is  being  tested,  and  making  two  com- 
parisons,  one  at  a  pressure  nearly  atmospheric,  and  the  other  at  a  con- 
siderably different  pressure. 

Calling  /A  —  1  the  refractivity,  let  the  ref ractivity  of  air  at  a  pressure 
Pa  be  r„  the  density  being  pa,  and  the  corresponding  quantities  at  a 
pressore  j>'«  be  r'^  and  p'^'  Also  let  the  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
gas  be  indicated  hy  Pg,  Vg,  pg,  and  p'g,  ¥^  p'^  Then  since  the  central 
band  is  brought  back  to  the  same  position  when  the  refractivities  are 
r.  r,  and  r'.  f^^  we  have 

r.-r,«/..f^, (1) 

But  ^^^^andj-^^. 

Hence  substituting  in  (1) 

'pa  Pt 

or  ^o^Pa-p'a  ^  PuJPa'V'a  1^/ 

^a      Pg-P\'  Pa     Pg^P't    Pa 

Since  r,  and  r^  are  measured  at  different  pressures,  to  get  the  ratio 
of  the  refractivities  we  must  reduce  one  to  the  pressure  of  the  other.  If 
ft  is  the  refractivity  of  the  gas  at  a  pressure  p„  we  have 

^#    Pf 

and  hence  — r  =  -^ — -r» 

^a    Pg-Pg 

that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  refractivity  of  the  gas  to  that  of  air  is  as  the 
change  in  pressure  in  the  air  tube  is  to  the  change  in  pressure  in  the 
gas  tube. 
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139.  Measurement  of  the  Focal  Length  of  a  Thin  Lens.— It  is 
shown  in  books  on  optica  (Watson's  Physics,  §  352)  that  the  focal 
length/  of  a  lens  is  connected  with  the  distances  u  and  v  of  the  coiyngate 
foci  by  the  relation  ^ 

1  =  1-1. 

Hence  by  measuring  the  distances  from  the  lens  to  any  pair  of  conjugate 
foci  we  can  calculate  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Thus  if  we  place  an 
object  on  the  axis  of  a  lens  at  a  measured  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens,  and  then  determine  the  position  of  the  image  of  the  object,  we  ha^e 


//J^////J///////////////// 


/nn/nn/inri 


J 


Fig.  160. 


the  requisite  data  for  obtaining  the  focal  length.  The  chief  practical 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  experiment  is  to  determine  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  image.  The  usual  method  employed  is  to  use  as  the  object 
a  brightly  illuminated  and  sharply  defined  body,  and  to  move  a  screen 
about  till  the  image  formed  on  the  screen  appears  most  sharply  defined. 
In  practice,  however,  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  screen  for  which  the  definition  is  the  best,  the  image  appearing 
equally  sharp  over  a  considerable  range  of  the  position  of  the  screen.  A 
very  much  better  method  is  to  make  use  of  the  parallax  method  to  deter- 

1  We  suppose  aU  distances  measured  from  the  lens,  and  that  the  positive 
direction  is  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  light  la  travelling. 
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mine  the  position  of  the  image.     The  parallax  method  has  the  further 
great  advcuitage  that  it  does  not  necessitate  the  use  of  a  dark  room. 

As  object,  a  scale  consisting  of  fine  lines  on  clear  glass  may  be  used. 

Such  a  scale  ought  to  have  division  lines  about  half  a  millimetre  apart, 

and  can  easily  be  prepared  by  photographing  a  suitable  bcale  divided, 

say,  in  tenths  of  an  inch,  by  means  of  a  camera.     The  image  screen 

consists  of  a  plate  of  plate  glass  on  which  a  fine  vertical  line  has  been 

ruled.     The  object  scale,  the  lens,  and  the  glass  to  locate  the  image,  are 

mounted  on  the  uprights  of  an  optical  bench,  such  as  that  shown  in 

Fig.  150.^     These  uprights  can  be  moved  along  a  wooden  base,  to  which 

is  attached  a  scale  ab  2  metres  long.     The  base-plates  which  carry  the 

uprights  have  a  short  cylinder  d  attached  at  one  side,  which  slides  in  a 

groove  in  the  board.     The  other  end  of  the  base  rests  on  the  scale,  and 

is   fitted   with   a   vernier  v,  by  means  of   which    the   position  of   the 

carriages  can  be  read.     A  metal  rod  o  with  blunt  points,  and  exactly 

20  cm.  long,  is  supported  in  a  horizontal  position  by  a  similar  carriage, 

and  serves  for  measuring  the  distance  between  the  different  pieces  of 

apparatus.     The  scale  used  as  an  object  is  illuminated  by  placing  behind 

it  a  flame,  or  even  a  brightly  illuminated  sheet  of  white  paper.     If  a 

very  accurate  measurement  is  being  made,  since  in  non-achromatised 

lenses  the  focal  length  depends  on  the  wave-length  of  the  light,  a  source 

of  monochromatic  Hght,  such  as  a  sodium  flame,  should  be  employed. 

(a)  Ckmvex  Lens. — Fii'd  Method, — In  the  case  of  a  convergent  lens 
the  eye  is  placed  behind  the  glass  plate  having  the  single  vertical  line, 
when  an  image  of  the  scale  will  be  seen  on  suitably  moving  the  glass  and 
the  eye.  The  surface  of  the  glass  which  carries  the  vertical  line,  which 
must  be  that  surface  which  is  turned  towards  the  lens,  is  then  adjusted 
by  the  method  of  parallax  so  that  it  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  image ; 
that  is^  the  position  of  the  glass  must  be  adjusted  till  on  moving  the 
eye  from  side  to  side  the  line  on  the  glass  does  not  appear  to  move  with 
relation  to  the  division  lines  of  the  image. 

If  the  image  is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult,  with  the  unaided  eye,  to 
see  the  division  lines,  then  a  short  focus  lens  or  positive  eye-piece  ^  may 
be  employed  to  examine  the  image  and  fiducial  line. 

When  measuring  a  lens  which  is  uncorrected  for  spherical  aberration, 
it  will  be  found  an  advantage  to  stop  down  the  lens  so  that  the  light 
can  only  pass  through  the  central  portion,  as  in  this  way  the  image  will 
be  much  improved  in  definition. 

Having  fixed  the  position  of  the  image,  the  distance  between  the  scale 
and  the  lens  and  between  the  lens  and  the  image  must  be  measured. 
For  this  purpose  the  readings  corresponding  to  the  three  carriages  are 
taken.  Suppose  that  the  reading  for  the  carriage  which  carries  the 
scale  is  a,  that  for  the  one  ^hich  carries  the  lens  6,  and  for  the  glass 

1  The  lena,  &c.,  are  held  against  the  uprights  by  two  small  spring  clips. 
Each  npright  is  pierced  with  a  hole  aboat  3  cm.  in  diameter,  the  centres  of 
all  the  holes  being  at  the  same  height. 

'  The  thermometer  reading  glass  shown  in  Fig.  67  is  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
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plate  c.  Next  place  one  end  of  the  rod  o  against  the  scale,  and  bring  the 
upright  which  carries  the  lens  up  till  the  point  of  the  rod  rests  agaicst 
the  surface  of  the  lens,  and  let  the  reading  for  this  carriage  be  If,  Xext 
bring  the  surface  of  the  lens  and  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  image  was 
formed  against  the  ends  of  the  rod,  and  take  the  readings  for  the  posi- 
tions of  the  carriages  I/'  and  c^  say.  Finally,  measure  the  thicknees  of 
the  lens,  and  let  it  be  U  Now,  when  the  difference  between  the  readings 
on  the  scale  for  the  object  and  the  lens  was  ^  -  a,  the  true  distance  va^ 
20  cm.,  i.6.  the  length  of  the  rod  c. 

Hence  20  -  if/  -  a)  +  ^/2 

will  be  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  difference  between  the  readings 
for  the  two  carriages  to  give  in  any  case  the  true  difference  between  the 
object  and  the  middle  of  tbe  lens.  In  the  same  way  the  quanti^ 
20  -  ((/  -  ^')  +  tft  has  to  be  added  to  the  difference  of  the  readings  for  the 
lens  carriage  and  the  image  carriage  to  give  the  true  distance  between 
the  middle  of  the  lens  and  the  image.  Applying  these  corrections  to  the 
readings,  obtain  the  values  of  v  and  v^  and  hence  calculate  the  value  of  tlte 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  Repeat  the  measurements  for  different  positionB 
of  the  lens,  and  take  the  mean  for  the  true  value  of  the  focal  length. 

When  employing  this  method  it  is  advisable  to  choose  the  distance 
between  the  object  and  image  such  that  there  is  no  very  great  difference 
between  the  distances  of  the  image  and  object  from  the  lens.  If  one  oi 
these  distances  is  very  much  less  than  the  other,  then  errors  in  measuring 
the  smaller  distance  will  cause  a  larger  proportional  error  in  the  focal 
length  deduced  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  two  lengths  measured  were 
nearly  equal. 

Second  Method. — ^If  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  formed  is 
placed  at  a  distance  greater  than  four  times  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
from  the  object,  then  there  will  be  two  positions  of  the  lens  in  which 
a  sharp  image  will  be  formed.  Let  u  and  u'  be  the  two  distances  of 
the  lens  from  the  object  when  a  sharp  image  is  formed  on  the  screen,  and 
V  and  v'  the  corresponding  distances  from  the  lens  to  the  screen,  then 

1^1     1 
/     V    u 

1     1_     1 

But  from  symmetry  it  is  evident  that,  neglecting  for  the  moment  the  signs, 

i*«v'andv*t*'. 

Also,  if  D  is  the  distance  between  the  object  and  image  screen,  and  d  is 
the  distance  between  the  two  positions  of  the  lens 

D-d 

U=s  ff 

2 
and  —  »  =  — rr— • 
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Thus  by  measuring  tbe  distance  tbrongh  which  the  lens  has  been  moved, 
which  can  be  directly  obtained  by  noting  the  difference  in  the  readings 
for  the  vernier  attached  to  the  support  which  carries  the  lens,  and  the 
distance  from  the  object  to  the  screen,  we  can  calculate  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens.  As  it  is  easier  to  measure  the  distance  through  which  the 
lens  has  been  moved  than  to  measure  distances  up  to  the  lens,  there  are 
distinct  advantages  in  using  this  method. 

Third  Method, — ^In  the  case  of  a  very  long  focus  lens,  both  of  the 
preceding  methods  would  involve  the  use  of  an  optical  bench  having  a 
length  at  least  equal  to  four  times  the  focal  length,  and  hence  might  not 
be  available.  In  such  a  case  we  may  make  use  of  the  fact  that  if  a 
luminous  object  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  and  the 
rays  of  light  after  passing  through  the  lens  are  reflected  back  through 
the  lens  by  means  of  a  plane  mirror,  then  they  will  form  an  image  of  the 
object  at  tiie  principal  focus,  that  is,  alongside  the  object. 

To  apply  this  method  the  lens  is  mounted  on  the  optical  bench,  and  a 
plane  mirror  is  mounted  on  a  second  stand  and  placed  immediately 
behind  the  lens.  A  convenient  form  of  object  to  use  will  be  a  needle 
point  mounted  in  one  of  the  carriages,  so  that  the  point  is  on  a  level 
with  the  centre  of  the  lens.  If  the  eye  is  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
needle  remote  from  the  lens  an  inverted  image  of  the  needle  will  be  seen, 
and  by  moving  the  carriage  which  supports  the  needle  backwards  and 
forwards  till  there  is  no  parallax  between  the  needle  point  and  its  image, 
the  point  can  be  adjusted  to  occupy  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 
When  making  this  adjustment  it  is  advisable  to  so  adjust  the  plane 
mirror  that  the  point  of  the  image  seems  just  opposite  the  point  of  the 
needle,  when  any  parallax  will  easily  be  detected.  The  distance  between 
the  needle  and  the  lens  must  then  be  measured  by  means  of  the  measuring 
rod,  and  this  distance  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

(b)  Concave  Lens. — The  most  generally  convenient  method  of  measuring 
the  focal  length  of  a  concave  lens  is  to  combine  it  with  a  convex  lens 
of  shorter  focal  length,  so  that  the  combination  acts  as  a  convex  lens 
capable  of  giving  a  real  image,  and  determining  by  one  of  the  methods 
considered  above  the  focal  length  F  of  the  combination,  and  also  the 
focal  length  /'  of  the  convex  lens  alone.  The  focal  length  /  of  the 
concave  lens  is  then  given  by 

111 
f    F  / 

Another  way  of  performing  this  experiment,  which  does  not  necessitate 
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the  concave  and  convex  lenses  being  placed. in  contact  is  to  arrange  the 
convex  lens  on  the  optical  bench  so  as  to  give  a  real  image  at  the  point 
o  (Fig.  151),  then  to  insert  the  concave  lens  at  b,  and  determine  the 
position  of  the  image  i.  Having  obtained  the  reading  for  the  measoring 
rod  when  in  contact  with  the  screen  at  i  and  the  lens  b,  this  lens  ib 
removed,  and  without  disturbing  the  position  of  the  convex  lens  a,  the 
position  of  the  image  form^  at  o  is  determined.     Then  by  obtaining  the 


Fig.  151. 

reading  for  the  measuring  rod  when  in  contact  with  the  screen  at  o, 
the  distances  bo  and  bi  are  at  once  deduced.  Since  o  and  i  are  con- 
jugate foci  for  the  concave  lens,  the  focal  length  can  be  calculated  by 
means  of  the  formula 

1     1     1 


/ 
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140.  Measurement  of  the  Radius  of  Oonratnre  of  a  Concave 
8urfla.ca — The  concave  surface  of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  has  to  be 
measured  is  mounted  on  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  optical  bench,  while 
a  needle  is  mounted  on  another  carriage,  the  point  of  the  needle  being 
at  the  same  level  as  the  centre  of  the  reflecting  surface.  On  looking 
towards  the  surface  from  beyond  the  needle  an  inverted  image  of  the 
latter  will  be  seen.  The  needle  is  then  moved  till  the  needle  and  its 
image  are  in  the  same  plane,  as  tested  by  the  parallax  method.  The 
ease  with  which  this  adjustment  can  be  made  will  be  very  much  increased 
if  the  position  of  the  needle  is  so  adjusted  that  the  image  appears  to  jnst 
touch  the  point  of  the  needle.  A  short  focus  lens  or  eye-pieoe  may  be 
used  to  assist  in  seeing  when  the  image  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
object,  that  is,  when  the  needle  point  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of 
the  reflecting  surface.  The  distance  between  the  needle  point  and  the 
centre  of  the  reflecting  surface  must  then  be  measured  by  the  measuring 
rod,  and  this  distance  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 

When  measuring,  by  this  method,  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
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sorfiace  of  a  lens,  there  will  often  be  seen  two  images,  one  formed  by 
reflection  at  the  front  surface,  and  one  at  the  back.  It  is  generally  easy 
to  distingoiah  which  is  which  from  the  form  of  the  two  surfaces.  If, 
ho^wever,  there  is  any  ambiguity,  by  covering  the  back  surface  with  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  moistened  with  glycerine,  or  even  water,  the 
intensity  of  the  image  formed  by  the  back  surface  will  be  so  much 
reduced  as  to  render  it  easily  recognisable. 

In  place  of  the  parallax  method  of  determining  when  the  object  and 
image  are  in  the  same  plane,  the  following  is  sometimes  more  convenient^ 
especially  when  dealing  with  large  mirrors,  or  when  it  is  desired  to 
examine  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surface  has  been  polished  to  a  true 
sphere : — ^A  small  metal  plate  ab  (Fig.  152)  has  a  small  circular  hole 
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pierced  at  b,  and  a  rightrangled  prism  p  or  piece  of  mirror  is  placed  so 
as  to  reflect  the  light  from  a  flame  l  through  this  hole.  The  edge  next 
B  of  the  metal  plate  is  ground  to  a  smooth  and  shatrp  edge.  The  metal 
plat  e  with  the  prism  is  mounted  on  a  stand  as  shown,  and  is  placed  on 
thee  axis  of  the  mirror  m,  so  that  the  hole  is  a  little  to  the  right-hand 
aide  of  the  axis.  In  this  way  an  image  of  the  hole  will  be  formed  alongside 
the  edge  of  the  metal  plate  c.  An  eye  placed  at  b  will  see  the  whole 
surface  of  the  mirror  illuminated.  If,  now,  the  metal  plate  is  gradually 
moved  to  the  left  by  turning  the  screw  d,  the  image  at  o  will  approach 
the  edge,  and,  if  the  image  is  in  the  plane  of  the  edge,  as  the  light  is 
intercepted  by  the  edge,  the  mirror  surface  will  appear  to  darken 
uniformly  dU  over.  If,  however,  the  edge  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  away 
from,  the  mirror  than  the  image,  then  the  darkening  of  the  surface  of  the 
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mirror  will  appear  to  sweep  gradually  across  the  mirror.  If  the  edge 
is  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the  image,  then  the  darkening  will  appe&r 
to  sweep  across  the  surface  of  the  mirror  in  the  same  direction  as  th^ 
in  which  the  edge  is  being  moved,  while  if  the  edge  is  farther  awBj  hfm. 
the  mirror  than  the  image  the  contrary  will  be  the  case,  namely,  th^ 
darkening  will  appear  to  sweep  across  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  edge  is  moved.  The  distance  of  the  plate  from  the  mirror  is 
therefore  adjusted,  by  means  of  the  micrometer  screw  m,  till  the  mirror 
seems  to  darken  unifonnly  as  the  light  is  intercepted  by  the  edge  c^  tk; 
plate.  When  this  adjustment  is  complete,  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  the 
hole  are  both  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

If  the  edge  of  the  metal  plate,  having  been  adjusted  to  lie  at  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  is  very  dowly  moved  so  as  to  intercept 
the  light,  then  if  the  surface  of  the  mirror  is  a  true  sphere,  the  surface 
will  appear  of  a  uniform  tint  throughout  If,  however,  the  surface  b 
not  truly  spherical,  then  the  want  of  truth  will  be  apparent  just  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  appears  to  become  dark,  for  the  irregolanties 
will  appear  bright.  This  mediod  of  testing  the  curvature  of  a  spheric 
surface,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  mirror  of  large  radius  of  curvature, 
is  an  excessively  delicate  one,  and  merely  warming  a  portion  of  the  mirror 
by  touching  it  with  the  tip  of  the  finger  will,  owing  to  the  expaosioii 
caused  by  Uie  heat  communicated  to  the  mirror,  cause  the  figure  to  alta 
by  an  amount  which  is  at  once  apparent^  the  spot  which  has  been  toQch»i 
appearing  bright  and  in  marked  relief. 

In  the  case  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  vanocs 
zones  can  be  measured  by  this  method,  cardboard  screens  being  used  so 
that  only  the  zone  being  tested  is  exposed. 

141.  Measurement  of  the  Badius  of  Ourvatoie  of  a  CfonTex 
Surface.— In  the  case  of  a  convex  surface  the  image  of  a  real  object 
is  virtual,  and  hence  the  methods  described  in  the  last  section  are  not 
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applicable.     If,  however,  a  virtual  object  is  used,  then  a  real  image  may 
bie  formed,  and  can  be  received  upon  a  screen. 

Place  the  stand  carrying  the  metal  plate  with  the  prism  shown  id 
Fig.  152  on  the  optical  bench  at  a  (Fig.  153),  and  on  another  upright  place 
a  convex  lens  l.    The  convex  mirror  m  is  mounted  on  a  third  upright^  and 
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the  positioDS  of  L  and  m  are  a^jtisted  so  that  the  image  is  formed  at  a'  in 
the  plane  of  the  metal  edge.  Then,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  a  or  l,  take 
the  reading  on  the  optical  bench  scale  corresponding  to  the  mirror  m. 
N'es:!  remove  M,  and  determine  the  position  of  the  image  o  formed  by  the 
lens  Ti ;  the  distance  between  o  and  m  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  mirror ;  for  when  the  mirror  was  in  place,  the  image  at  a'  was  along- 
sicLe  the  object,  that  is,  the  rays  of  light  which  struck  the  mirror  were 
reflected  straight  back,  that  is,  they  were  incident  normally  on  the 
mirror.  But  such  normally  incident  rays  would,  if  produced,  pass 
through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror,  and  when  so  produced, 
or  -when  the  mirror  is  removed,  they  intersect  at  o,  and  hence  o  is  the 
centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror. 

The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  a  thin  convex  lens  can  be 
measured  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  lens  so  that  the  light  reflected 
from  the  back  surface  of  the  lens  forms  an  image  alongside  the  object 
If  y  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  D  the  distance  between  the  lens 
&iid  the  object  and  image,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  given  by 


f+D' 

We  may  obtain  this  expression  as  follows: — Since  the  object  and 
image  are  alongside,  it  follows  that  the  rays  of  light  are  incident  normaUy 
on  the  back  surface  of  the  lens  at  which  they  are  reflected. 

Hence  the  rays  which  are  refracted  at  the  first  surface  of  the  lens 
proceed  in  the  glass  as  if  they  would  intersect  (either  actually  or  when 
produced  backwards)  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  back  surface. 
Hence  rays  proceeding  from  an  object  at  a  distance  D  from  the  front 
surface  proceed  in  the  glass  after  refraction  at  this  surface  as  if  they 
came  from  a  point  at  a  distance  r  ;  i.e,  D  and  r  are  conjugate  as  far  as 
refraction  in  a  single  spherical  surface  are  concerned.  Hence  if  r  is  the 
radius  of  the  surface,  and  ft  the  refractive  index,  we  have,  by  the  known 
formula  for  refraction  at  a  single  spherical  surface, 

/i      1     ft-l 
which  may  be  written 

i_  1^  n    \\ni\ 

T     b     ^W^rJ     V     rj' 
But  if  /  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 


i-0.-.)(!,-i). 
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Hence  1-1=1, 

T     D    f 

or  r—  -^ 


f+D' 


142.  To  Test  tlie  Flatness  of  the  Faces  of  a  Piece  of  Glan.— 

It  is  often  necessary  to  test  whether  the  surface  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  a 
mirror  is  flat,  and  the  following  method  will  be  found  a  oon\Fenient  and 
expeditious  one : — ^Prepare  an  artificial  star  by  piercing  a  hole  about  half 
a  millimetre  in  diameter  in  a  screen  of  metal  or  cardboard,  and  placing  a 
gas  flame  behind  the  screen.  This  star  should  be  fixed  up  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  from  the  table  on  which  observations  are  to  be  made. 
Lay  the  reflecting  surface  flat  on  the  table,  and  fix  a  telescope  haTing  a 
fairly  large  objective  in  a  retort  stand  with  its  object  glass  quite  near  to 
the  reflecting  surface.  Turn  the  telescope  to  view  the  artificial  star 
directly,  and  focus  carefully.  Then  turn  the  telescope  so  that  an  image 
is  seen  after  reflection  in  the  surface.  If  the  image  now  seen  in  the 
telescope  is  as  sharply  defined  as  when  seen  by  direct  light,  then  the 
reflecting  surface  is  plane.  If  the  definition  is  impaired,  this  may  be  due 
to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  surface,  although  it  is  not  plane, 
may  be  a  regular  surface  of  revolution,  such  as  a  sphere,  in  which  case 
the  original  definition  can  be  regained  by  altering  the  focus  of  the 
telescope.  If,  however,  no  alteration  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope 
suflioes  to  restore  the  definition,  this  indicates  that  the  surface  is 
irregular.  In  this  case  we  may  test  whether  parte  of  the  surface  are 
plane  by  covering  the  surface  by  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  hole  about  a 
centimetre  in  diameter  pierced  in  the  middle.  The  paper  screen  it 
moved  about  so  as  to  expose  each  part  of  the  surface  in  turn,  and  bj 
watehing  the  image  in  the  telescope  it  will  at  once  be  seen  whether  any 
part  of  file  surface  is  plane. 

In  the  case  of  a  plate  of  glass  the  reflection  at  the  second  surface 
may  cause  some  confusion  as  to  which  is  the  image  corresponding  to  the 
upper  surface.  By  placing  a  piece  of  wet  blotting  paper  against  the 
back  surface,  the  intensity  of  the  light  reflected  at  this  smiace  will  be  so 
much  reduced  that  there  will  be  no  difliculty  in  distinguishing  the  two 
images. 

If  a  surface  which  is  known  to  be  optically  plane  is  available,  the 
planeness  of  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate  can  most  quickly  be  tested  bj 
means  of  interference  fringes  formed  in  the  air  film  enclosed  between  the 
two  surfaces  when  they  are  placed  in  contact.  Having  cleaned  the 
standard  surface  and  that  to  be  tested,  place  them  in  contact,  and  examine 
the  interference  fringes  seen  when  a  sodium  flame  is  observed  reflected 
from  the  adjacent  surfaces.  If  the  surfaces  are  both  plane,  the  inter- 
ference fringes  will  be  straight  and  parallel  throughout  If,  however, 
either  of  the  surfaces  is  at  all  irregular,  then  the  fnnges  will  be  curved. 
By  making  a  drawing  of  the  fringes  we  obtain  a  contour  map  of  the 
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surface  of  the  plate,  the  distance  between  adjacent  contour  planes  being 
equal  to  half  a  wa^e-length  of  sodium  light. 

By  examining  in  iMs  way  a  number  of  pieces  of  thick  plate  glass  it 
13  generally  possible  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  pick  out  a  few 
pieces  which  have  at  least  one  surface  as  nearly  plane  as  expensively 
^worked  surftu^B,  and  these  selected  pieces  of  plate  glass  will  be  found 
smtable  for  use  in  many  optical  experiments,  such  as  in  Michelson's 
i  ntftrferoineter. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  measure  the  angle  which  the  two  plane 
faces  of  a  piece  of  glass  make  with  one  another.  This  can  oonveniently 
be  done  by  mounting  the  glass  on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer,  the 
telescope  and  collimator  having  been  a4justed  for  parallel  light  If  the 
two  aides  are  exactly  paraUel,  then  only  a  single  image  will  be  seen  when 
the  light  from  the  collimator  is  reflected  by  the  surface  of  the  glass  into 
the  telesoopa    I^  however,  the  faces  are  not  parallel,  then  two  images 


T* 
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will  be  seen.  To  measure  the  angle,  turn  the  glass  round  in  its  own 
plane  till  the  two  images  of  the  slit  are  as  widely  separated  as  possible, 
and  then  by  adjusting  the  telescope  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  cross- 
wires  coincides  first  with  one  image  and  then  with  the  other,  and  reading 
the  spectrometer  circle,  measure  the  angle  S  between  the  two  images.  If 
4^  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  fi  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  glass, 
the  angle  a  included  between  the  two  faces  is  given  by 

3  cos  ^ 
a=  i- 

2ficos  ^ 

where  3  and  a  are  supposed  so  small  that  we  may  take  the  angle  as 
equal  to  the  sine  and  ^  is  the  angle,  such  that 

sin  ^""/A  sin  ^. 

This  fcvmula  can  at  once  be  obtained,  for  if  ab,  od  (Fig.  154)  are 
the  traces  of  the  faces  enclosing  the  glass  plate,  and  pqu  and  fqbst  are 
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two  of  tlie  raya  forming  tbe  two  imagea,  we  have,  using  the  notatke 
given  ia  the  figure  for  the  angles 

BJn  ^'  =  /i«n  (it  +  Sa) (1) 

8-*'-* (S) 

From  (1) 

un  <ft'  —  p^eai  ^  cos  2a+co8  ^  Eon  2a), 

sin  ^'  -  u  BID  ■/' 
or  2a- — Z — C— — I, 

/icoe  ¥■ 

if  « is  90  small  tliat  we  may  take  sin  2a  >  2a  and  coa  2a  <>  1. 
From  (2)  in  the  same  way 

sin  <^'  —  sin  (S  +  <l>) 

"sin  ScoB^  +  cos  Ssin  ^ 
OT  since  S  is  small 

sin^'  =  Scoa<^-Fain  ^ 
also  ^un^  — un^ 

2/(  cos  ^* 

143.  Thick  Lsiimb  aad  STstenu  of  LensM.— Let  r^  (Fig.  155]  bt 
the  axis  of  a  thick  lens  or  system  of  coaxial  lensee,  then  if  the  media  oa 


tiio  two  sides  of  the  lens  have  the  same  refractiTe  index,  the  fdlowing 
are  the  cardinal  points  of  the  lens : — 

1.  The  principal  focal  points  F  and  F*  are  snch  that  a  plane  wave 
incident  on  the  lens  at  o  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  r",  while  a  plane  wave 
incident  at  o'  ia  brought  to  a  focus  at  r.  Planes  drawn  throu^  r  and  r' 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  called  tlie  principal  foc&l  planes. 
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2.  The  points  Nir',  called  the  principal  points,  which  in  the  case 
where  there  is  the  same  medium  on  the  two  sides  of  the  lens,  coincide 
with  the  nodal  points.  These  points  are  snch  that  if  the  direction  of  an 
incident  ray  passes  through  one  nodal  point,  then  the  direction  of  the  ray 
after  passing  through  the  lens  will  pass  through  the  other  nodal  pointi 
and,  further,  will  be  parallel  to  the  incident  ray.  These  points  are 
conjugate  fod ;  that  is,  if  an  incident  pencil  is  oonyerging  on  n,  then  the 
emergent  pencil  will  diverge  from  n'. 

The  distances  rs  and  fix'  are  equal,  and  are  called  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens  or  system.  Planes  drawn  through  n  and  n'  perpendicidar  to 
the  axis  of  the  lens  are  called  the  principal  planes  of  the  lens,  and  have 
the  property  that^  if  an  incident  ray  meets  the  first  principal  plane  at  a 
point  A,  then  the  corresponding  emergent  ray  i  meets  the  second  principal 
plane  at  a  point  b,  such  that  the  line  joining  ▲  and  b  is  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  lens. 

The  difltanoe  «  of  an  object  from  one  of  the  principal  points  k,  and 
the  distance  v  of  the  image  from  the  other  principal  point  N^,  are 
connected  with  the  focal  length  /  by  the  relation 

1-1-1 
f    V     u 

Farther,  the  angle  subtended  by  the  object  at  the  point  n  is  equal  to  the 
angle  subtended  by  the  image  at  the  point  n'. 

If  C^  is  the  distance  of  the  object  &om  the  first  principal  focus,  and  V 
is  the  distcknce  of  the  image  from  the  second  principal  focus,  then  the 
following  relation  between  these  quantities  and  the  focal  length  /  will 
aometimes  be  found  of  use 

144.  To  find  the  Focal  Length  and  the  Positions  of  the  Prin- 
dital  Planes  of  a  Thick  Lens  or  System  of  Lenses.  — Method  1. — 
In  the  case  of  a  convex  lens,  or  converging  system,  the  following  method 
of  determining  the  focal  length,  since  it  does  not  involve  the  use  of  a 
micrometer,  is  often  convenient : — 

If  the  image  and  object  are  of  the  same  size,  and  u  and  v  are  the 
distances  of  the  object  and  image  from  the  first  and  second  nodal  points 
respectively,  we  have 

image     _  -i  _  ^^ 
object  "  u 

Hence  substituting  in  the  general  equation 

11     1 

^eget  -«2, 

or  t;-2/, 

also  t*=-2/, 
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that  is,  the  image  and  object  are  in  either  case  at  a  distance  equal  to 
twice  the  focal  length  from  the  corresponding  nodal  point. 

If,  now,  we  readjust  the  lens  system  so  that  the  image  is  twice  the  aze 
of  the  object,  and  u'  and  v^  are  the  new  distances  of  object  and  image  from 
the  nodal  points,  we  get 

image ^  _  2  =-, 

object  tt" 

and  hence  7  =  3, 

or  »  =  3/, 

and  «=  -^/. 

Thus  in  the  second  case  (Fig.  156,  6)  the  lens  system  has  been  moTaf 
through  a  distance  /  away  from  the  image  p',  and  the  object  p  has  been 


■«/• 


U i    i — «— P' 


2. 


(6) 

FIG.  166. 

moved  through  a  distance  //2.  Hence  if  the  distance  through  which  the 
lens  system  has  been  moved  is  measured  this  gives  the  focal  length,  the 
image  being  formed  in  either  case  at  the  same  point,  p'. 

To  cany  out  the  experiment  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  transparent 
scales  having  equal  divisions.  Such  scales  can  easily  be  obtained  bf 
photographing  a  suitably  divided  scale  and  then  taking  two  positives  on  a 
lantern  plate  from  the  negative.  These  two  scales  are  mounted  on  two 
of  the  uprights  of  the  optical  bench,  with  the  film  sides  turned  towards 
each  other,  and  the  lens  or  lens  system  is  mounted  on  a  third  carriage 
between. them.  It  is  evident  that  the  optical  bench  must  have  a  lengtii 
at  least  four  and  a  haK  times  as  great  as  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
system.  Having  placed  a  light  b^ind  one  of  the  scales,  so  that  i^  '^ 
well  illuminated,  the  position  of  this  scale  and  the  lens  must  be  adjusted 
till  the  image  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  other  scale,  and  the  diviaions  of 
the  image  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  scale. 
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It  will  be  found  an  assistanoe  when  making  the  adjustments  to  fix  a 
low  power  microscope  or  reading  lens  immediately  behind  the  scale  on 
which  the  image  is  to  be  received,  and  to  focus  this  microscope  on  the 
divisions  of  the  scala 

The  positions  of  the  lens  and  the  object  having  been  so  adjusted,  the 
position  of  the  fiducial  mark  on  the  carriage  whi<^  supports  the  lens  is 
recorded. 

The  object  and  the  lens  are  then  moved  farther  from  the  image  scale, 
care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  position  of  this  latter  till  the  divisions 
of  the  image  are  twice  as  far  apart  as  those  of  the  scale.  The  fact  that 
the  image  and  the  scale  are  in  the  same  plane  being  tested  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  previous  measurement^  hy  the  parallax  me&od.  The  reading  for 
the  carriage  which  supports  the  lens  is  again  taken,  and  the  difference 
between  the  readings  for  the  two  positions  gives  the  focal  length  of  the 
system. 

Determine  by  this  method  the  focal  length  of  a  photographic  objective, 
a  microscope  or  telescope  eye-piece,  and  a  microscope  objective. 

Having  measured  llie  focal  length  of  the  system,  the  positions  of  the 
principal  planes  can  now  be  found.  To  do  this  replace  the  lens  and 
object  scale  in  the  first  position,  namely,  that  in  which  the  image  and 
object  have  the  same  size.  In  this  position  the  focal  planes  are  at  a 
distance  of  2/  from  the  object  and  image  respectively.  Hence  if  a  dis- 
tance 2/  is  measured  from  the  object,  the  position  of  the  principal  plane 
with  reference  to  the  mount  which  supports  the  lens  is  at  once  determined. 
It  will  generally  be  found  convenient  to  measure  the  distances  between 
the  object  or  image  and  some  well-defined  point  on  the  lens  system,  say, 
one  edge  of  the  mount,  and  then  the  differences  between  these  distances 
and  2/  will  give  the  distances  of  the  principal  planes  from  this  point  on 
the  mount. 

Method  2. — If  when  the  distances  of  the  image  and  object  from  the 
nodal  points  are  u  and  v  respectively  the  magnification  is  m^,  while  when 
the  distances  are  u*  and  v'  the  magnification  is  m^  we  have 

-^nir,  and  -, = nu ; 
hence  substituting  in  the  general  equation  we  g^t 


and 

Thus 

or 


1» 

1 

u 

8    __    • 

as    

"h 
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1- 
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u' 

m. 

"/• 
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tt' 

w/ 

'?' 

nh 
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/- 
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Now  u'  -u  is  the  difference  in  the  distance  between  the  object  and  tl^ 
first  nodal  point  in  the  two  positions  of  the  lens,  and  its  measurement  dcas 
not  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  nodal  point.  Hence  U,  in 
addition,  we  measure  the  two  magnifications,  we  can  calculate  the  focal 
length. 

In  order  to  measure  the  magnification  a  micrometer  similar  to  ^t 
used  in  §  127  will  be  required,  and  also  a  transparent  scale  to  act  as  the 
object.  The  lens  system  being  mounted  on  the  optical  bench,  it  is  placed 
fairly  close  to  the  object,  and  the  size  of  the  image  corresponding  to  a 
convenient  number  of  graduations  of  the  scale  is  measured  with  the  miotv 
meter.  Before  measuring  the  size  of  the  image,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  image  is  formed  in  the  same  plane  as  the  cross-wire  of  the  micrometer. 
The  position  of  the  carriage  which  supports  the  lens  is  read,  and  the 
measurement  repeated  with  the  lens  at  a  considerably  greater  distance 
from  the  object.  The  distance  through  which  the  carriage  which  supports 
the  lens  has  been  moved  gives  the  quantity  u'  -  u,  while  the  magnifica- 
tions m  and  mf  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  sizes  of  the  images  by  the 
corresponding  size  of  the  object.  If  the  scale  which  is  used  for  an  object 
is  not  one  in  which  the  distance  between  consecutive  divisions  is  known, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  this  quantity  by  means  of  a  micrometer 
microscope. 

A  modification  of  the  above  method  consists  in  keeping  the  distance 
between  the  object  and  the  image  fixed,  the  distance  being  chosen  con- 
siderably greater  than  four  times  the  focal  length,  and  measuring  the 
size  of  the  image  in  the  two  positions  of  the  lens  which  give  an  image  in 
the  plane  of  the  micrometer  cross-wire. 

If  0  is  the  size  of  the  object^  and  /  and  /  are  the  sizes  of  the  image 
in  the  two  positions  while  the  lens  is  moved  through  a  distanoe  / 
between  its  two  positions,  we  have 

0-0 
Wj  s=  -=.  ana  m^  =  -=. 

But  from  symmetry  m^  =  l/m^    Hence  0  =  ,/jr 
and  mi=y^andm2=^^. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  expression  used  in  the  first  method, 
we  get 


iJTr 


whicb  does  not  involve  a  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  object,  and  from 
-which  the  focal  length  can  be  calculated. 
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Method  3. — ^In  the  caBe  of  a  lens  or  system  of  short  focal  length,  if 
we  take  ao  object  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  image  will  be  formed 
practically  at  the  principal  focus.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  lens  having  a 
focal  length  of  a  centimetre,  if  the  object  is  at  a  distance  of  a  metre  the 
image  will  be  at  only  a  tenth  of  a  millimetre  from  the  principal  focal 
plane.  Hence  if  0  is  the  size  of  the  object,  and  i«  is  its  distance  from 
the  first  principal  plane^  and  /  is  the  size  of  the  image,  we  have 

/    0 

Now  if  « is  large,  it  wiU  not  appreciably  alter  the  result  if  in  place  of 
measuring  u  to  the  principal  plane  we  measure  it  to  the  centre  of  the 
lens.     Thus  the  focal  length  is  given  by 

To  apply  this  method,  a  brightly  illuminated  scale,  or  object  of 
known  magnitude,  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  lens,  and 
the  size  of  the  image  is  measured  with  a  micrometer  microscope. 

If  the  lens  is  of  such  a  long  focus  that  it  is  not  possible  to  place  the 
object  at  a  sufficiently  great  distance,  a  collimator  may  be  employed, 
that  is,  the  object  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  an  auxiliary  lens. 
A  convenient  arrangement  is  to  use  the  collimator  of  a  spectrometer 
which,  after  being  adjusted  for  parallel  rays  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  §  117,  has  the  slit  opened  wide.  The  angle  subtended  by  the  two 
edges  of  the  slit  must  then  be  measured  with  the  spectrometer  telescope 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  Let  this  angle  be  6.  The  collimator  must 
then  be  removed  and  used  as  an  object,  while  the  size  of  the  image,  i,e. 
the  width  of  the  image  of  the  sHt,  must  be  measured  with  a  micrometer 
microscope.     If  the  size  of  this  image  ia  /,  then 

|-tand, 

/-/cot  ft 

Another  method  of  measuring  the  focal  length  of  a  system  of  lenses  is 
given  in  the  next  section. 

145.  Test  of  a  Photogxaphic  Lens. — ^The  following  method  of 
testing  photographic  lenses,  which  was  developed  by  Major  L.  Darwin  ^ 
for  the  Kew  Observatory,  is  both  convenient  and  instructive.  The 
instrument  used  in  making  the  tests  is  shown  in  Fig.  157,  and  can 
easily  be  constructed  in  an  ordinary  laboratory  workshop.  The  lens  l 
to  be  tested  is  mounted  on  a  wooden  block,  and  this  block  can  be  moved 
backwards  or  forwards  by  a  rack  and  pinion  a.  The  lens  and  its 
mounting  can  also  be  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis,  the  amount  of 
the  rotation  being  read  by  means  of  a  pointer  and  divided  circle.     The 

1  ProMfdtN^j  <ifih$  Jtoyal  SktciHy  (1892),  voL  lit  p.  408. 
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upright  B,  which  carries  the  above  lens  fittingB,  is  screwed  to  a  wooden 
board  0,  this  board  being  pivoted  at  a  point  vertically  ander  the 
horizontal  axis,  about  which  the  lens  can  turn.  The  board  c  moves 
over  a  T-shaped  base  dm,  and  the  amount  of  the  rotation  can  be  lead 
off  on  a  scale  of  degrees  engraved  on  the  curved  edge  of  the  base.  A 
clamp  7  serves  to  fix  c  to  the  base,  while  two  a<lJQstable  stopa,  d  and  m, 
serve  to  limit  the  rotation. 

On  the  board  o  slides  a  carriage  o,  which  can  be  clamped  in  place 
by  the  screw  B.  On  the  top  of  Uie  carriage  a  second  plate  i  can  be 
traversed  through  a  distance  of  about  3  cm.  by  moans  of  a  micrometer 
screw  U.  This  plate  t  carries  a  divided  scale  J,  the  divisions  (mm.) 
being  engraved  on  ground  glass.  The  image  formed  by  the  lens  is 
received  on  this  ground  glass,  and  the  position  of  the  glass  is  roughly 


adjusted  by  moviug  a,  the  final  adjustment  b^ng  performed  by  meam 
of  the  micrometer  screw.  A  collimator  s  can  be  placed  on  two  Vs, 
which  are  carried  on  an  extension  of  the  bed  Ds.  The  scale  j  can  be 
removed  when  desired,  and  replaced  by  a  metal  plate  (a)  in  which  a  smaU 
hole  is  pierced. 

The  ^rat  adjustment  to  be  made  is  to  move  the  lens  baekw&idi 
or  forwards  by  the  pinion  a  till  the  horizontal  axis  about  which  the 
lens  can  be  turned,  and  hence  also  the  vertical  axis  about  which  the 
board  c  can  turn,  passes  through  the  second  nodal  point  of  the  lens. 
To  make  this  atljustment,  focus  the  collimator  N  for  parallel  rays  by  the 
method  given  in  §  117.  Then  set  the  collimator  in  place  with  die  slit 
horizontaJ,  and  having  set  up  a  bat's-wing  burner  behind  the  iHt,  focm 
the  image  on  the  ground  glass  ecale  j  by  moving  the  carriage  a.  Nazt 
rotate  the  lens  about  the  horizontal  axis,  and  move  it  backwards  or  forwards 
by  the  pinion  a  till  the  image  remains  fixed  in  position.  If  the  image 
moves  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  lens  is  rotated,  thw 
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move  the  lens  nearer  the  scale,  and  vice  vena.  When  this  adjustment  is 
complete,  the  axis  about  which  the  lens  rotates  passes  through  the  second 
nodal  pointy  as  will  be  at  once  evident  from  what  has  been  said  in  §  143. 

1.  Determination  of  the  Effective  Ajtertwe  of  the  Stops, — Hsiying 
focnaed  the  lens  on  the  ground  glass,  using  the  collimator  as  object, 
replace  the  scale  by  the  metal  plate  with  a  hole  about  a  millimetre  in 
diameter,  and  place  a  flame  behind  the  plate.  The  light  from  this  hole, 
which  passes  through  the  lens,  will  now  issue  as  a  parsdlel  beam,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  beam  will  be  the  effective  aperture  of  the  stop  which  is 
in  place  in  the  lens.  This  is  at  once  evident,  for  if  we  imagine  the 
direction  of  the  light  reversed,  it  is  only  light  within  a  cylinder  of  this 
diameter  which  wiU  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  given  point  of  the  image. 
For  each  of  the  stops  provided  with  the  lens  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
beam  of  parallel  rays,  using  for  the  purpose  the  scale  engraved  on  the 
ground  ^ass,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  position  previously  occupied 
by  the  collimator. 

2.  Determination  of  the  Angle  of  the  Gone  of  lUnmination  with  the 
Stops. — Having  replac^  the  collimator,  look  through  the  hole  in  the 
metal  plate,  and  turn  the  lens  about  a  horizontal  axis  till  all  light  is  cut 
off  by  the  mount     Take  the  difference  in 

the  readings  of  the  circle  attached  to  the 
horizontal  axis  when  the  lens  is  rotated  first 
in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other.  Half 
the  difference  will  give  the  angle  of  the 
cone  which  includes  all  the  rays  which 
traverse  the  lens.  Since  the  illumination  at 
the  edges  of  this  outer  cone  falls  off  very 
much,  it  is  advisable  to  measure  the  angle  of 
the  inner  cone,  which  is  limited  by  the  con- 
dition that  we  stop  rotating  the  lens  when 
the  edge  of  the  mount  is  first  seen  to  cut  off 
the  light.  By  measuring  this  inner  cone  for 
the  different  stops,  determine  the  largest 
plate  which  can  be  used  with  each  stop,  so 
that  the  illumination  should  not  fall  off  at 
the  edge,  due  to  the  plate  extending  beyond 
the  inner  cone. 

3.  Determination  of  the  Focal  Length. — 
Using  the  collimator  as  object,  put  the  ground 
glass  scale  in  place,  and  turn  the  board  o 
through  an  angle  <f>  (say,  20^),  and  having 
carefully  focused,  take  the  reading  on  the  scale.  Then  rotate  the 
board  c  through  an  angle  ^  on  the  opposite  side,  and  again  read  the 
position  of  the  image  on  the  scale.  If  a;  is  the  mean  distance  of  the 
image  from  the  mid  point  of  the  scale,  then 

^=05  cot  ^. 

For  if  HjNj  (Fig.  168)  are  the  nodal  points  of  the  lens  system,  and  when 


Fig.  158. 
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the  axis  of  the  lens  is  rotated  into  the  position  db,  the  axis  of  the 
collimator  lies  along  an^,  then  the  axis  of  the  emergent  pencil  forming 
the  image  will  be  along  n^o,  which  is  parallel  to  an^.  But  the  lens  has 
been  rotated  about  the  point  ir^  and  n^b  is  the«  focal  length  F^  while 
the  scale  reading  x  is  bc.  Hence  from  the  right-angled  triangle  cbn, 
(the  scale  obo^  remains  perpendicular  to  n^b  throughout)  we  have 

F^~BQ  cot  <^. 

4.  Dderminaium  of  the  Cwrvature  of  the  Principal  Focal  Pkme. — 
The  image  of  the  slit  of  the  collimator  is  focused  as  carefully  as  possible 
when  the  axis  of  the  lens  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  collimator,  and  ^e 
reading  on  the  micrometer  screw  M  is  noted.  The  board  c  is  then  rotated 
through  10^  20^  30°,  &c.,  and  in  each  position  the  focus  is  adjusted,  and 
the  micrometer  screw  is  read.  By  plotting  the  difference  between  the 
central  reading  and  the  peripheral  readings  against  F  tan  <^,  where  ^  is 
the  angle  through  which  the  board  o  has  been  rotated,  the  shape  of  a 
meridian  section  of  the  principal  focal  "  plane  "  will  be  obtained. 

5.  Determinaiion  of  the  Distortion  of  the  Image  of  a  Straight  Line 
near  the  Margin  of  the  Plate, — From  the  dimensions  of  the  plate  the  lens 
is  intended  to  cover,  calculate  the  angle  ^  which  half  the  breadth  subtends 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  Place  the  slit  of  the 
collimator  horizontal,  and  turn  the  lens  about  the  horizontal  axis  through 
an  angle  )3,  and  measure  the  distance  a  between  the  image  and  the 
horizonted  Une  engraved  on  the  scale.  Next  turn  the  board  c  through 
such  an  angle  that  the  image  travels  along  the  scale  a  distance  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  plate,  and  again  measure  the  distance  2»  of  the 
image  from  ^e  horizontal  line  on  the  scale.  Finally  determine  the  dis- 
tance c  of  the  image  from  the  line  when  the  board  o  is  rotated  to  an  equal 
amount  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis.  In  this  experiment  we  have,  by  the 
rotation  of  the  lens,  obtained  the  same  effect  as  if  we  had  used  a  horizontal 
linear  source,  and  the  image  of  the  two  ends  and  the  middle  of  this  line 
are  formed  at  distances  &,  c,  and  a  from  the  straight  line  ruled  on  the  scale. 
Hence  if  the  image  is  linear  we  must  have 

fe  +  c 

and  the  amount  by  which  a  differs  from  (b  +  e)/2  measures  the  dis- 
tortion. 

6.  To  Teat  the  Achromatism  of  the  Lena, — To  test  the  achromatism 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  distant  object,  as  it  would  not  do  to  employ 
the  collimator,  for  any  want  of  achromatism  in  its  lens  would  vitiate  the 
result.  As  object  a  sHt  may  be  used,  placed  as  far  off  as  convenient 
The  position  of  the  focus  is  then  determined  when  a  red,  yellow,  and  bine 
glass  is  placed  in  succession  behind  the  slit,  a  bright  gas  flame  being  used 
as  source.  In  this  way  any  difference  in  focus  for  red,  yellow,  and  blue 
rays  will  be  detected. 
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7.  To  Examine  the  Lena  for  Aetigmaiiem, — ^A  point  source  of  Hght  is 
obtained  by  using  the  light  reflected  from  a  smaU  glass  bulb  filled  with 
mercury  or  a  aQyered  bead,  when  the  bulb  or  bead  is  illuminated  by  a 
small  flame  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  a  metre.  When  the  board  o  is 
in  the  central  position,  the  image  will  be  a  small  circular  disc.  When, 
ho-wever,  the  lens  is  tilted  by  rotating  the  board  o,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  by  altering  the  position  of  the  ground  glass  the  image  in  one 
position  is  a  fine  radial,  i.e.  horizontal,  line,  and  in  another  a  fine  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Half-way  between  the  position  in  which 
these  focal  lines  are  formed  the  image  is  approximately  circular,  but 
the  diameter  is  greater  than  is  the  case  when  the  image  is  on  the 
axis  of  the  lens. 

146.  Measurement  of  the  Magnifying  Power  of  a  Telescope. — 
The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  which  the 
distant  object  subtends  at  the  eye  to  the  angle  subtended  by  the  image  as 
seen  through  the  telescope.  The  most  usual  method  adopted  to  measure 
the  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  is  to  place  a  scale  at  some  distance 
from  the  telescope,  and  to  focus  the  telescope  on  the  scale.  The  dis- 
tan<»  of  the  scale  from  the  telescope  must  be  so  great  that  the  length  of 
the  telescope  can  be  neglected  compared  to  this  distance.  In  addition  to 
the  dlYisions,  which  must  be  of  such  a  size  that  they  can  be  seen  clearly  by 
the  telescope,  two  distinct  marks  must  be  attached  to  the  scale  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  can  be  distinctly  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  posi- 
tion where  the  telescope  is  set  up.  I^ooking  through  the  telescope  with 
one  eye,  and  at  these  two  marks  with  the  other  unaided  eye,  the  two  images 
will  appear  superposed.  The  number  {n)  of  divisions  of  the  scale,  which 
appear  to  correspond  to  the  distance  between  the  marks,  must  bo  noted. 
If  the  distance  between  the  marks  is  iV,  then  the  magnifying  power  (m)  of 
the  telescope  is  given  by 

N 
n 

The  angle  subtended  by  the  n  divisions  at  the  telescope  is  n/D,  where 
D  is  the  distance  of  the  scale  from  the  telescope,  while  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  N  divisions  at  the  eye  is  N/D,  and  these  appear  equal. 

TT  n  N 

Hence  n^^^  TV 

iT 
or  m=     . 

n 

When  making  the  comparison,  the  telescope  must  be  so  focused  that  the 
two  images  do  not  appear  to  move  relatively  to  one  another  when  the  eye 
which  receives  light  through  the  telescope  is  moved  slightly  from  side  to 
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side,  which  of  course  means  that  the  image  formed  by  the  telescope  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  eye  as  the  scale.  In  the  case  of  a  diort- 
sighted  person,  the  spectacles  habitually  used  when  observing  distBiit 
objects  must  be  worn  when  making  the  measurement. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  place  a  scale  at  a  sufficient  distance,  the 
following  modification  of  the  method  may  be  employed  : — Having  focused 
the  telescope  for  a  very  distant  object,  a  thin  convex  lens  having  a  focal 
length  of  about  2  metres  is  fixed  immediately  in  front  of  the  object 
glass  of  the  telescope.  The  focal  length  of  this  lens  need  not  be  known, 
and  a  spectacle  lens  does  quite  well.  Ccure  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  adjustment  of  the  focus  of  the  telescope  for  distant  objects,  the  tele- 
scope is  then  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  a  scale  that  the  divisbns 
appear  quite  distinct.  Then  looking  through  the  telescope  with  one  eye,  and 
at  the  scale  with  the  other  eye,  the  number,  n,  of  divisions  of  the  scaler  as 
seen  through  the  telescope,  which  appear  to  coincide  with  N  divisions  as 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  must  be  noted.  Then  if  (i  is  the  distance  from 
the  scale  to  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  and  D  is  the  distance  from 
the  scale  to  the  eye,  the  magnifying  power  is  given  by 

Nd 
Dn 

Since  the  telescope  is  focused  for  parallel  rays,  it  follows  that  light 
issuing  from  any  given  point  on  the  scale  after  passing  through  the 
auxiliary  lens  must  form  a  parallel  pencil.  The  angle  included  between 
the  two  parallel  pencils,  which  leave  the  two  points  of  the  scale  at  a  dis- 
tance n  apart,  is  the  same  as  the  angle  subtended  by  these  two  points  at 
the  centre  of  the  auxiliary  lens.  Hence  this  angle  is  n/d.  The  angle 
subtended  by  the  two  divisions  at  a  distance  N  apart  at  the  eye  is  N/D* 
and  the  two  angles  are  the  same,  and  hence 

n        N 

d'^'^iy 

147.  Measurement  of  the  Magnifying  Power  of  a  MicroBcope.— 

The  magnifying  power  of  a  microscope  is  the  ratio  of  the  angle  sub- 
tended by  the  image  of  a  given  object  as  seen  through  the  microscope  to 
the  angle  which  the  same  object  would  subtend  if  placed  at  the  distance 
of  most  distinct  vision.  This  distance  may  be  taken  as  25  cm.  A 
finely  divided  scale  is  placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  a  scale 
divided  in  millimetres  is  supported  at  a  distance  of  25  cm.  below  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope.  Then  by  looking  through  the  microscope 
with  one  eye,  and  at  the  other  scale  with  the  ot£er,  if  it  is  found  that  the 
two  divisions  of  the  scale  as  seen  through  the  microscope,  which  are  at 
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distance  n  apart,  appear  to  ooincide  with  N  diyisions  of  the  scale  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  then  the  magnifying  power  is  given  by 

N 
n 

The  comparison  is  made  easier  if  a  camera  Incida  is  available,  for  then 
the  scale  and  the  image,  as  seen  through  the  microscope,  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time  with  a  single  eye. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

POLARISED   LIGHT 

148.  Botation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisation  by  Optically  Activo 
Substances. — If  a  beam  of  plane  polarised  li^ht  is  passed  through  a  {^te 
of  quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  ans,  or  trough  a  solution  of 
cane  sugar,  the  emergent  Hght  will  be  plane  polarised.  The  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  emergent  light  will  not^  however,  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  incident  light.  During  the  passage  of  the  Ught  through  these 
substances  the  plane  of  polarisation  undergoes  a  rotation,  which,  for  any 
given  substance,  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  substance  traversed. 
Substances  which  are  capable  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarisation  are 
said  to  be  optically  active.  The  rotation  is  said  to  be  positive  or  right- 
handed  if,  looking  towards  the  source  of  lights  the  rotation  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  dock.  If  the  rotation  takes  place  in 
the  opposite  direction,  the  substance  is  said  to  possess  negative  or  left- 
handed  rotatory  power. 

The  rotation  produced  by  a  decimetre  of  a  pure  substance  divided  by 
the  density  is  called  the  specific  rotation  of  the  substance,  and  varies  with 
the  wave-length  of  the  light,  being  greater  for  light  of  shert  wave-lengl^ 
than  for  light  of  longer  wave-length. 

If  a  solution  of  an  active  substance  in  an  inactive  solvent  is  used,  the 
rotation  produced  by  a  decimetre  of  the  solution  divided  by  the  wei^t 
of  the  active  substance  in  unit  volume  of  the  solution  is  called  the  specific 
rotation  of  the  dissolved  substance.  Thus,  suppose  that  x  grams  of  a 
substance  are  dissolved  in  an  inactive  solvent  so  that  the  volume  of  the 
solution  is  100  cc,  and  that  a  length  of  20  cm.  of  this  solution  rotates 
the  plane  of  polarisation  through  0  degrees,  then  the  specific  rotation  of 
the  dissolved  body  is  given  by 

100^ 

ass—- —  . 

The  specific  rotation  is  not  a  constant,  for  not  only  does  it  depend  upon 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  used  and  on  the  temperature,  but  it  also 
varies  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
inactive  solvent.  The  variations  are,  however,  small,  and  may  often  be 
neglected. 

The  specific  rotation  multiplied  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  active 
substance  is  called  the  molecular  rotation  of  the  substance. 

870 
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The  foUo^ring  table  giyes  the  specific  rotation  of  some  sabBtances  for 
sodium  light  and  a  temperature  of  20*,  the  concentration  being  e  grams 
of  the  salt  in  100  c.a  of  the  solution : — 


Active  Sabstanoe. 

SolTent. 

Speolflo  Botatlon. 

French  torpentine  {0]oH«}  .    . 
Btbjl  tartrate  {(CsH5)9G4H40o} 
Fotaasiiiin  tartrate  {Kfi^H^Ot} 
Tartaric  acid  {OiHfOe}  .    .     . 
Potaflsinm  sodinm  tartrate 

{KNaC4HA} 

Camphor  {CuHj^O}    .... 

i 

None 
None 
Water 
Water 

Water 
Sthyl  aloohol 

-  87'01 

+   8-81 
+27-U  +  0-0992«-0-000988o» 
+  16-06   -  0131« 

+29-78   -  0-0078C 
+  41-982+  011824^ 

In  the  case  of  cane  sugar  (C12H23O11)  dissolved  in  water,  the  specific 
rotation  for  sodium  light  at  a  temperature  t  is  given  by  ^ 

Wd  =" ^^*'^  - 00184(^ - 20). 

For  quartz,  the  rotation  produced  by  1  millimetre  for  different  tem- 
peratures Is  given  by 

[a]^  -  2r-72[l  +0-000147(«-  20)]. 

In  the  case  of  invert  sugar  {G^^^Oj^j  the  specific  rotation  changes 
with  the  concentration  much  more  than  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar.  The 
effect  of  temperature  is  also  greater.  Landolt  gives  the  following  expres- 
sions for  obtaining  the  specific  rotation  of  invert  sugar,  where  c'  is  the 
weight  of  invert  sugar  contained  in  100  o.c.  of  solution,  which  holds  for 
values  of  </  between  2  and  30  and  from  0*  C.  to  30* 

[a]*^  =  19*-657  +■  00361c'  -  0-304(«  -  20). 

If  a  solution  is  made  up  which  contains  c  grams  of  cane  sugar  in 
100  CO.,  and  then  the  cane  sugar  is  converted  into  invert  sugar,  since  the 
molecular  weights  of  the  two  sugars  are  not  the  same  there  will  not  be 
e  grams  of  invert  sugar  in  100  c.c.  The  molecular  weight  of  cane  sugar 
is  342,  and  that  of  invert  sugar  is  360.  Hence  the  concentration  </  of 
the  invert  sugar  solution  is  given  by 


360 
342 


c. 


149.  Methods  of  Measuring  the  Rotation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisa- 
tion.— Theoretically,  the  simplest  method  of  determining  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  beam  of  light  is  to  examine  it  with  a  Nicol  prism,  for 
when  the  prism  is  so  turned  that  its  principal  plane  is  perpendicular  to 

1  SohOnrock,  ZeU.  InitrumMUnkimd$  (1900),  zx.  97. 
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the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light,  no  light  will  pass  throng  the  prism. 
In  practice,  however,  such  a  eimple  prism  forms  a  Tery  inaensitiTQ  arran^e- 
mect  for  determining  the  plane  of  polarisation,  for  it  is  impoeaible  to  telL 
exactly  when  ^e  light  is  exactly  cnt  oS,  the  field  appearing  doj-k  while 
the  Nicol  is  being  rotated  through  an  appreciable  angle.  On  this  account 
Tarioos  arrangements  have  been  devised  to  assist  the  setting  of  the  Niool 
so  that  its  principal  plane  is  inclined  at  a  definite  angle  to  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  incident  light.  Moet  of  these  arrangements  conaiat  in 
the  ose  of  an  auxiliary  piece  of  apparatus,  by  means  of  which,  instead  of 
ludng  a  beam  of  light  which  is  polarised  throughont  in  tiie  same  direc- 
tion, the  incident  baim  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  light  in  tliflse 
two  parts  is  polarised  in  planes  inclined  at  a  small  angle  /3  to  one  another. 
When  the  analysing  Nicol  is  so  placed  that  its  principal  plane  is  po-pen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  half  the  field,  that  half  of  the  field 
will  appear  Uack.  If,  then,  the  analysing  Nicol  is  turned  throngh  so 
angle  p,  so  that  its  plane  is  now  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion of  the  other  half  of  the  field,  this  half  will  now  appear  black.  When 
the  principal  plane  of  the  Nicol  is  equally  inclined  to  the  planes  of  polar- 
isation of  the  two  halves  of  the  field,  tJie  whole  field  will  appear  of  a 
uniform  tint.  Now  it  is  found  that  the  eye  can  tell  when  the  two  halves 
of  t^s  field  ore  eqnally  bright  very  much  better  than  it  can  tell  i^sn  the 
field  ia  quite  dark.  Since  turning  the  analyser  through  an  angle  j3 
changes  from  one  half  of  the  field  being  quite  dork  to  the  other  half  being 
quite  dark,  the  smaller  we  make  fi,  the  smaller  the  angle  through  vdiich 
ttiQ  analyser  can  be  tnmed  between  these  two  limits,  and  it  might  at  first 
dgbt  appear  that  by  making  13  very  small  the  accuracy  of  setting  ooold 
be  indefinitely  increased.  This  is  not  the  cose,  for  if  j3  is  very  smaD, 
then  the  intensity  of  the  light  in  the  two  halves  of  the  field  is  so  small 
that  the  eye  is  not  able  to  judge  whether  the  illumination  is  equal  The 
smallest  value  of  /3  which  it  is  advisable  to 
p  Q  use  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  light 

■  which  enters  the  analyser,  that  is,  on  the 

intensity  of  the  source  of  light  and  on  the 
transparency  of  the  substance  being  invicHti- 
gated.  Hence,  since  the  intensity  of  the  li^t 
varies  in  different  cases,  it  is  an  advantage 
—  _'  to  be  able  to  at^uat  the  value  of  ^  so  that 

maximnm  sensitiveness  may  be  obtained  in 
any  given  condition. 

Tite  principal  metliods  employed  for  pro- 
ducing Uie  difference  in  the  plane  of  polari- 
sation  of  the   two  halves  of  the  field  are 
as  follows : — 
'^^^  ^^'-  1-  A  small  plat*  of  quartz  cut  parallel 

to  the  axis  is  placed  in  half  the  beam  of 
light,  the  thickuees  being  such  that  during  the  passage  of  the  light 
through  the   plate   tlie  ordinary   ray  gains  in   phase  over  the    extra- 
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ordinafy  ray  by  180*,  or  X/2,  where  X  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light 
uaecL      Let  abo  (Fig.  159)  represent  the  quartz  plate  covering  half  the 
field,  the  optical  axis  of  the  quartz  being  parallel  to  the  edge  ab.     Let 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light  from  the  polarising  Nicol  be  at  right 
angl^  to  OP,  so  that  the  vibrations  in  the  incident  light  take  place  along 
OP.      Then  in  the  quartz  the  incident  vibration  is  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  taking  place  along  oa,  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to 
the  optic  axis,  i.e.  tdong  oo.     On  emergence  from  the  quartz  one  of  these 
vibr&tions,  namely,  that  in  the  direction  oa,  will  be  retarded  by  180* 
more   than  that  along  oo,  and  hence  when  on  leaving  the  quartz  they 
recombine  to  produce  a  single  plane  polarised  beam,  the  vibration  will 
take  place  along  oQ,  which  makes  the  same  angle  with  the  axis  oa  as  does 
the  original  direction  of  vibration  op,  that  is,  the  plane  of  polarisation 
of  the  light  which  has  traversed  the  quartz  will  be  inclined  to  the  original 
plajae  of  polarisation  at  an  angle  equal  to  twice  the  angle  aop  (see  §  152). 
By  cJtering  the  angle  aop,  that  is,  by  altering  the  angle  included  between 
the  principal  plane  of  the  polarising  Nicol  and  the  optical  axis  of  the 
quartz  plate,  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  polarisation  of  the  two  halves 
of  the  field  can  thus  be  altered.     It  will  be  noticed  that  such  a  half  wave- 
length plate  of  quartz  can  only  be  used  with  one  kind  of  monochromatic 
lights  since  it  is  only  for  light  of  a  single  wave-length  that  the  difference 
in  phase  between  ^e  two  waves  whidi  have  traversed  the  plate  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  180*,  and  hence  it  is  only  for  such  Hght  that  on  recom- 
bination we  shall  obtain  a  beam  of  plane  polarised  light.     If  white  light 
were  used  with  a  half  wave-length  plate  of  such  a  thickness  that  a  differ- 
ence of  phase  of  180*  is  produced  with  yellow  light,  then  the  yellow  part 
of  the  spectrum  would  on  emergence  be  polarised  in  a  plane  making  an 
equal  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  quartz  to  that  made  by  the  original  plane 
of  polarisation.     For  red  light,  on  the  other  hand,  the  difference  of  phase 
would  be  less  than  180*,  and  hence  the  emergent  light  would  be  elliptically 
poLarised,  and  would  not  be  completely  extinguished  for  any  position  of 
the  analysing  Nicol.     This  same  remark  applies  to  the  green  and  blue,  so 
that  the  field  would  appear  coloured,  and  no  satisfactory  match  of  the  two 
halves  would  be  obtained. 

2.  Poynting  has  devised  a  simple  arrangement  for  producing  the  field 
having  two  halves  polarised  in  slightly  different  direc- 
tions, which  consists  of  a  small  tube,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  closed  by  two  plane  glass  plates  a  and  b  (Fig. 
160).     A  semicircular  plate  of  glass  o  is  enclosed  in  the 
ceU,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cdl  is  filled  with  a  solution 
of  sugar.     The  sugar  solution  rotates  the  plane  of  polar- 
isation, and  the  amount  of  the  rotation  is  greater  in  the- 
case  of  the  light  which  traverses  the  upper  part  of  the 
cell  than  in  the  case  of  the  light  which  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell  where  part  of  the  path  con-         ^^^'    ^' 
sists  in  the  gjass  plate  o. 

3.  One  or  more  auxiliary  Niools  can  be  placed  after  the  analyser 


A 

1 
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80  as  to  partly  cover  the  field,  their  principal  planes  being  inclined  aft 
a  small  angle  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  polaiiser.  Lippiali  naes 
two  auxiliary  Niools  b  and  c  (Fig.  161).  Thus  the  field,  as  shown  at 
(a),  consists  of  three  parts.      The  central  part  a  corresponds  to  li^t 

which  has  passed  through  the  analyser  only 
while  the  two  outer  parts  b  and  o  correspond 
to  light  which  has  payssed  in  addition  throng 
the  two  auxiliary  Niools.  The  piincipsl 
planes  of  the  auxiliary  Nicols  are  parallel,  but 
sUghtiy  inclined  to  the  principal  plane  of 
the  analyser.  It  is  found  that  using  a  field 
divided  into  three  parts  is  an  advanta^,  as 
it  facilitates  judging  when  the  whole  field  is 
of  a  uniform  brightness. 

4.  An  arrangement  called  a  biquaits 
may  be  used.  This  consists  of  two  semi- 
circular plates  of  quartz  of  equal  l^cknea 
cut  with  the  optic  axis  perpendicular  to 
the  semicirculax  faces.  One  half  of  the 
quartz  is  right  handed,  and  the  other  half  left  handed.  When  plane 
polarised  white  light  is  passed  through  the  biquartz,  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  light  in  the  two  hidves  is  rotated  in  the  opposite 
directions,  and  the  different  colours  are  rotated  to  a  different  extant 
If  the  thickness  of  the  quartz  plates  is  about  3  mm.,  then  the  yellow 
light  in  each  half  is  rotated  through  90*.  Hence  if  the  principal 
plane  of  the  analysing  Nicol  is  turned  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident  light,  and  therefore  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  yellow  rays,  the  yellow  rays  will 
be  extinguished  on  either  side,  and  both  halves  of  the  field  will  appear 
a  greyish- violet  colour,  called  the  tint  of  passage.  On  slightly  rotating 
the  analysing  Nicol  the  colour  cut  out  will  on  one  side  be  nearer  tbe  Uue, 
and  on  ^e  other  side  nearer  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  hence  one 
half  of  the  field  will  appear  of  a  red  tinge,  and  the  other  half  of  a  blue 
tinge.  This  change  is  fairly  sudden,  and  hence  it  is  possible  to  adjust 
the  analysing  Nicol  to  the  tint  of  passage  with  considerable  accuracy. 
The  rotation  measured  when  using  the  tint  of  passage  corresponds 
to  yellow  light  near  the  Fraunhofer  line  E  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  optical  parts  of  most  polarimeten, 
as  instruments  for  measuring  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation 
are  called,  is  shown  in  Fig.  162.  The  source  of  light  8  is  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  lens  L  equal  to  its  focal  length,  so  that  an  approxi- 
mately parallel  pencil  of  rays  enters  the  polarising  Nicol  n^.  The  half 
wave-length  plate  q  is  attached  to  a  ring,  so  that  the  angle  the  optical 
axis  of  the  quartz  makes  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  Niool  can  be 
varied.  The  analysing  Nicol  k,  and  a  low  power  telescope,  oonsLsting 
of  an  object  glass  Lg  and  eye-piece  h,  are  attached  to  a  divided  circle, 
by  means  of  which  the  angle  through  which  they  are  rotated  can  be 
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measored.  The  sabetaoce  to  be  investigated  is  plaoed  iMtween  the  two 
parts  of  the  inBtnuneiit  In  the  case  of  a  liquid  it  is  endoaed  in  a  tube 
A,  T*hich  is  closed  with  plates  of  optically  worked  glass.  These  plates 
are  held  against  the  ends  of  the  tube  with  metal  caps,  which  screw  on  to 
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the  ends  of  the  tube.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  accuiate  measurements  of 
rotation,  it  is  essential  tiuA  it  should  be  possible  to  rotate  the  analysing 
Nicol  completely  roand  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  two  settings,  the  Kicol 
being  rotated  throngh  160°  between  the  two. 

In  some  forms  of  saccharimeter  instead  of  directly  measuring  the 
angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated  by  means  of  a 
divided  circle  attached  to  the  analysing  Nicol,  the  rotation  is  measured 
by  determining  what  thickness  of  some  substance  which  rotates  the  plane 
in  the  opposite  direction  must  be  iuterpoaed  to  neutralise  the  rotation 
produced  by  the  body  under  investigatiou. 

Soliel's  compensator  consists  of  two  wedges  of  quarts  ABO  and  DEF 
(Fig.  163).     These  wedges  have  equal  angles,  and  tiay  are  both  cut  so 
that  the  optical  axis  of  the  quartz  is  perpendicular  to  the  faces  ab  and  Fl. 
These  wedges  are   fixed  in 
frames,  which  by  means  of  ^ 

a  rack  and  pinion  can  be 
caused  to  move  one  in  one  ^ 

directaon  and  the  other  in 
the  opposite,  t^  amount  of 
movement  being   indicated 

by  a  scale.      In  this  way  '■ ^ — A     ""''       i*^ 

the  thickness  of  quartz  which  |  Ng       |     N  fl   J! 

the  light  traverses  before  it  ^-'  -  ■  V  ' 

reaches  the  Nicol  n»  can  be  L& 

varied.    The  azimuth  of  Uie 

principal  plane  of  the  Nicol 

Kj  is  so  adjusted  with  refer-    ' 

euce  to  the  plane  of  polarisa- 

tiou  of  the  polariKng  Nicol, 

that  when  the  wedges  are 

placed     immediately     oue  no.  168. 

bdund  tlie   other  the  two 

halves  of  the  field  appear  equally  dark.     The  reading  on  the  scale  is  _ 

then  zero.      When   an  optically   active  body  is  placed  in   the  instru- 
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ment  the  wedges  are  moved  so  as  either  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  thickness  of  quartz  till  the  two  halves  of  the  field  again  appear 
equally  dark.  Then  from  a  previous  calibration  of  the  scale  the  xotatkm 
produced  by  the  substance  is  deduced. 

150.  Measurement  of  the  Botatory  Power  of  Solntions  «f 
Tiiri>entiiie. — Aa  an  illustration  of  the  measurement  of  the  rotatorj- 
power  of  a  solution  we  may  take  the  case  of  solutions  of  turpentine  in 
paraffin. 

The  first  operation  is  to  obtain  the  zero  reading  of  the  instniment. 
Focus  ^  the  eye-piece  so  that  the  line  dividing  the  field  into  two  parte  is 
seen  sharply,  and  in  the  case  of  instruments  using  a  biquartz  adjust  for 
the  sensitive  tint  Then  determine  the  reading  when  the  two  halves  of 
the  field  are  equally  illuminated  or  of  the  same  tint^  as  the  case  may  be. 
Having  carefully  cleaned  the  tube  and  the  glass  plates  which  are  used  to 
close  the  ends,  place  one  of  these  plates  on  one  end  of  the  tube,  then  an 
india-rubber  ring,  and  finally  the  cap,  which  must  not  be  screwed  down 
too  tight.  The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  rubber  ring  between 
the  outside  of  the  glass  plate  and  the  cap  is  that  if  glass  is  strained  it 
becomes  birefringent,  and  would  thus  affect  the  plane  of  polarisation  of 
the  light.  The  effect  of  strain  is  generally  to  produce  elliptic  polarisation, 
so  that  the  field  appears  patchy.  Next  fill  the  tube  with  pure  torpentine 
quite  to  the  top,  and  slide  on  the  other  glass  plate,  and  having  wiped 
off  any  superfluous  liquid,  fix  the  plate  in  place  with  a  rubber  wa^er  and 
the  cap. 

Place  the  tube  in  the  instrument,  and  allow  it  to  stand  there  for  some 
time  so  that  the  temperature  may  become  uniform,  and  thus  the  striae 
due  to  differences  of  density  may  disappear.  Since  the  rotatory  power 
changes  with  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  temperature  of 
the  substance.  For  this  reason  polarimeters  which  are  intended  for 
accurate  measurements  are  provided  with  water-jackets,  which  resemble 
Liebig  condensers,  to  go  round  the  tube,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
being  obtained  by  measuring  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  is 
passed  through  the  jacket.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  jacket  a  thermo- 
meter must  be  placed  alongside  the  tube,  and  time  be  allowed  for  the 
thermometer  and  liquid  within  the  tube  to  come  to  the  same  temperature. 

Several  settings  of  the  instrument  must  be  made  for  the  analyser  in 
the  two  positions,  separated  by  about  180**,  for  which  the  field  is  equally 
bright  on  either  side.  The  mean  of  these,  less  the  zero  reading,  will  give 
the  rotation. 

In  the  case  of  substances  which  have  a  large  rotatory  power,  there 
may  be  an  imcertainty  as  to  whether  the  rotation  is  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  In  such  a  case  observations  must  be  made  with  a  shorter  tube  or 
with  a  weaker  solution,  and  these  will  at  once  show  the  sign  of  the 
rotation. 

1  When  making  this  adjastment,  it  Ib  advisable  to  place  the  tube  fiUed  with 
^  water  in  the  instrument     In  this  way  the  focus  will  probably  be  correct  wheo 
the  liquid  under  observation  is  used. 
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Having  determined  the  rotation  produced  by  pure  turpentine,  make 
ap  solutions  containing  different  percentages  of  turpentine  mixed  with 
p&raffin  oil  The  easiest  waj  of  obtaining  these  solutions  is  to  weigh 
a  50  or  100  c.c.  measuring  flask  empty,  and  then  introduce  about  the 
riglit  quantity  of  turpentine,  and  again  weigh.  Finally,  fill  the  flask  up 
to  the  mark  with  the  paraffin. 

Carefully  measure  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  then  calculate  the 
rotatory  power  of  the  turpentine  when  pure  and  when  in  solution,  and 
see  to  what  extent  the  rotatory  power  is  constant. 

151.  Measurement  of  the  Strength  of  a  Solution  of  Sugar. — To 
determine  the  quantity  of  cane  sugar  in  a  solution,  which  may  also 
contain  other  substances  which  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation,  we 
proceed  as  follows : — 

Take  about  15  grams  of  the  sugar  to  be  tested  and  introduce  it  into 
a  weighed  100  c.c.  flask,  and  again  weigh.  Then  fill  the  flask  up  to  its 
mark  with  distilled  water.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  add 
5  CO.  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warm  this  mixture  tb  a  temperature 
of  70*"  C,  keeping  it  at  this  temperature  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then 
allow  to  cool  to  the  room  temperature.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  the 
cane  sugar  will  be  converted  into  invert  sugar. 

The  rotations  produced  by  the  original  solution,  and  that  in  which 
the  sugar  has  been  converted  into  levulose,  must  then  be  measured.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  10  per  cent,  by  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid 
has  been  added  to  one  portion  of  the  solution.  Hence  if  t^  is  the  weight 
of  sugar  originally  taken,  the  unacted  upon  solution  contains  w  grams  of 
sugar  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution.  The  other  portion,  however,  contains 
only  lOtr/11  grama  of  the  original  sugar  in  100  c.c.  of  the  solution. 
Thus  if  the  same  tube  is  used  in  the  two  measurements,  the  rotations 
with  the  converted  sugar  must  be  multiplied  by  1*1  to  convert  them  to 
what  they  would  have  been  had  not  the  solution  been  diluted  with  the 
hydrochloric  acid.  To  save  having  to  make  this  correction  two  tubes  are 
sometimes  supplied  with  saccharimeters,  the  length  of  one  tube  being 
20  cm.,  and  that  of  the  other  22  cm.  The  weaker  solution  being  placed 
in  the  longer  tube,  the  extra  length  compensates  for  the  weakening  of 
the  solution.  The  temperature  of  the  solutions  must  be  noted  when 
measuring  the  rotation,  this  being  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
invert  sugar. 

If  a  and  a'^  are  the  rotations  produced  by  the  two  solutions,  and  t  the 
temperature  at  which  the  observations  were  made,  and  I  the  length  of 
the  tube,  we  have  (§  148) 


{66-6-0-0184  («-20)}^+A 


where  e  is  the  weight  of  cane  sugar  in  w  grams  of  the  sugar  being 
tested,  and  is  the  quantity  it  is  required  to  find,  while  ^  is  the  rotation 
produced  by  substances  other  than  cane  sugar  which  may  be  present. 

1  a'  is  the  rotation  ooneoted  for  the  effect  of  the  dilution  by  the  aoid  which 
has  been  added. 
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Also    a'  =  -  |l9-657  +  00361c' -  0-304 (t - 20)  j^l  +  ft 
where 


Hence 


,     360 
e  = c. 

342 
-  a'  =  -^  |66-5  -  0-0184(^  -  20)}  (?+ {19-657 

+  0-0380C  -  0-304(<  -  20)}l-0526, 

from  which  c  can  be  calcnlated. 

It  will  generally  be  most  convenient  to  obtain  the  approximate  value 
for  c,  neglecting  the  term  0*0380c,  and  then  introduce  tins  approximate 
value  in  the  above  term  to  get  the  final  value  for  e.  In  Uie  case  of 
fairly  pure  samples  it  is  even  sufficiently  accurate  to  substitute  w  in  place 
of  c  in  this  small  term. 

152.  Elliptically  and  Oircularly  Polariaed  Light. — Suppose  that 
we  have  a  plate  of  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  cut  parallel  to  the  optic 

axis,    and    that    the    principal 
planes  of  this  plate  are  parallel 
to    the    directions   ox   and  ot 
(Fig.    164),    while   a    beam   of 
plane   polarised    light  traverses 
the  plate  normally,  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  the  incident  light 
being  parallel  to  oq.     Then  the 
vibrations  in  the  incident  light 
will  take   place  in  a  direction 
perpendicular    te    oq,    that   is, 
panJlel    to    op.     The    incident 
vibration  having  an   amplitode 
equal  to  op  will  give  rise  to  a 
vibration    of    amplitude  ok  or 
A   cos   a  =  a  (say)    parallel  to 
ox,  and  a  vibration  of  amplitade 
OM  or  ii  sin  a»&  (say)  parallel  to  oy.     At  the  face  of  incidence  these 
two  vibrations  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  but  as  they  traverse  the 
crystal  plate  with  different  velocities,  they  will  dijQfer  in  phase  when 
they  emerge.     If  the  difference  in  the  optical  paths  is  8,  the  period 
of  the  incident  light  being  T^  and  its  wave-length  in  air  A,  while  the 

incident  light  vibration  be  represented  by  il  cos  2?r— ,  then  the  vibrations 

of  the  two*  components  when  they  reach  the  second  face  of  the  plate  will 

be  represented  by  . 

x=a  cos  2ir— 
T 


Fia.  164. 


respectively. 


y-6  cos  2x^1  + -j 
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Fzom  these  two  eqnatioiifi  the  time  t  can  be  eliminated,  when  we 
obtain 

2Qoy  COB  29r-^ 

J— Ji_rin«2r? (1) 


represents  the  resultant  vibration  on  emergence.  This  expression 
is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse  described  in  a  rectangle  having  its  sides 
parallel  to  ox  and  oy,  and  of  length  2a  and  2b  respectively. 

If  3  =  0,  then  sin  2ir  ^  ^Oy  And  coa2ir^^l.      Thus  the  vibration  is 

A  A 

represented  by 

?-|-0 (2) 

a     0 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  parallel  to  oq.      Thus  the 
emergent  light  is  plane  polarised  parallel  to  the  incident  light. 

If  8  =  -,  then  sin  2ir-=-  =  0,  and  cos  2ir^  =  -  1,  and  therefore 

-+I-0 (3) 

ah  ^  ' 

This  represents  plane  polarised  light,  but  the  plane  of  vibration  is 
now  parallel  to  op',  where  op'  is  inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  ox  as  is  op, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  ox. 

A.  S  & 

When  3  =:  J,  then  sin  2ir<r  =  1,  and  cos  2^^  =*  0,  and  therefore 
4  a  a 

t^t^l        (4) 

which  represents  an  ellipse  with  its  axes  parallel  to  the  principal  axes  of 
the  crystal. 

If  a  =  45*,  that  is,  if  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  incident  light  is 
equally  inclined  to  the  principal  axes,  the  resultant  vibration  reduces  to 

«2  +  j^«a2 (5) 

which  represents  a  circle,  and  thus  the  emergent  light  is  circularly 
polarised. 

It  follows  from  the  above  that  if  we  resolve  an  elliptic  vibration  into 
components  along  the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  then  the  difference  in  phase  of  the 

components  is  -  or  -^.     Hence  if  by  any  means  we  reduce  the  difference 

of  phase  between  the  components  by  -  or  X/4,  they  will  be  in  the  same 
phase,  or  differ  in  phase  by  180'',  and  will,  if  then  recombined,  produce 
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plane  polarised  light.  If  the  angle  whioh  the  Tibrations  in  the  pbiie 
polarifled  light  make  with  the  major  azia  of  the  ellipse  be  a,  then  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  is  given  by 

?  =  cota (6) 

0 

153.  Analysis  of  an  Elliptical  Vibration. — The  apparatus  required 
for  this  experiment  la  a  spectrometer  to  which  can  be  attached  three 
yertical  graduated  circles.  Two  of  these  fit  over  the  object  glasses  of  the 
collimator  and  telescope,  and  the  third  fits  in  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  tele- 
scope. The  circles  on  the  ooUimator  and  at  the  eye-piece  end  of  the  telescope 
are  fitted  with  Nicol  prisms ;  arms  are  also  attached,  by  means  of  which  the 
angles  through  which  the  Nicols  are  rotated  can  be  read  off  on  the  Girclea 
A  quarter  wave-length  plate  is  mounted  on  the  circle  attached  to  the 
object  glass  of  the  tdescope. 

The  quarter  wave-length  plate  is  a  plate  of  crystal  such  that  incident 
plane  polarised  light  is  separated  into  two  components  polarised  at  right 
angles,  and  the  phase  of  one  component  is  retarded  by  X/4  over  that  of 
the  other.  Generally  the  plate  is  adjusted  for  sodium  light  As  has 
been  shown  in  the  last  section,  when  a  difference  of  phase  of  X/4  is  intro- 
duced in  the  components  into  which  elliplically  polarised  light  can  be 
split,  then  these  components  will  combine  to  form  plane  polarised  light 
Hence  by  turning  the  quarter  wave-length  plate  so  that  the  directions  in 
which  the  vibrations  within  the  plate  take  place  are  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  the  ellipse,  the  emergent  light  will  be  plane  polarised,  and  can  be 
extinguished  by  the  eye-piece  NicoL  The  position  of  the  principal  plane 
of  the  quarter  wave-length  plate  will  then  give  the  direction  of  the  axes 
of  the  elliptic  vibration,  and  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  the  principal 
plane  makes  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  Nicol  will  give  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  ellipse. 

The  telescope  and  collimator  having  been  focused  for  parallel  light, 
the  readings  on  the  circle  when  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  Nicol 
is  horizontal  must  be  obtained.  To  do  this  remove  the  polansing  Nicol 
and  mount  a  piece  of  plate  glass  vertically  on  the  prism  table,  or  use  the 
face  of  a  prism,  and  turn  it  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  <f>  of  the  light 
from  the  collimator  is  the  polarising  angle,  t.e.  tan  <^  =  /x.  Place  the 
telescope  so  as  to  receive  the  reflected  light,  and  turn  the  eye-piece 
Nicol  till  the  light  is  completely  extinguished.  The  principal  plane 
of  the  Nicol  is  then  horizontal,  and  the  reading  on  the  circle  must  be 
noted. 

Next  replace  the  Nicol  on  the  collimator,  and  turn  it  till  it  is  crossed 
with  the  eye-piece  Nicol,  and  hence  its  principal  plane  is  vertical  The 
quarter  wave-length  plate  is  then  put  in  place  and  turned  till  the  field  is 
dark,  in  which  position  its  princi^^  plane  is  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
and  the  reading  on  the  circle  must  be  recorded. 

The  instrument  is  now  in  adjustment,  and  as  an  exercise  a  thin  sheet 
of  mica  may  be  introduced  between  the  polariser  and  the  quarter  wave- 
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length  plate.     UnleBS  the  principal  plane  of  the  mica  is  horizontal  or 
veTtLcaJy  eUipticallj  polarifled  light  will  be  produced. 

To  analyse  this  elliptically  polarised  Hght  rotate  the  quarter  wave- 
length plate  and  the  antdyBing  Nicol  till  no  light  is  transmitted.  Then 
read  the  cirdeB  for  the  plate  and  the  analyser.  The  difference  between 
the  two  readings  for  the  plate  will  give  the  angle  made  by  the  axes  of 
the  elliptic  -vibration  with  the  horizontal  and  yertical  directions.  The 
differenoe  in  the  two  readings  for  the  analyser  will  be  the  angle  whose 
tangent  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  semi-diameters  of  the  ellipse. 


CHAPTER   XXin 

PHOTOMETBT  AND  COLOUR  VISION 

154.  Standards  of  Light — The  legal  standard  of  light  in  Great 
Britain  is  the  sperm  candle,  which  bums  120  grains  (7 '776  grams)  of 
spermaceti  per  hour,  such  a  standard  candle  being  said  to  give  & 
luminous  intensity  of  one  candle-power.  Numerous  investigations  haTe, 
however,  shown  that  as  a  standard  of  light  the  candle  is  unsuitable  and 
unreliable.  As  alternative  standards  there  have  been  a  number  suggested, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  chief : — 

1.  The  Carcel  standard,  which  consists  of  a  dolza  lamp  of  fixed  form  ori- 
ginally deeigned  by  Begnault  and  Dumas.   This  standard  is  used  in  Franca 

2.  The  Amyl  Acetat  lamp,  which  is  a  lamp  burning  amyi  acetate 
under  standard  conditions,  invented  by  von  Hefner-Alteneck,  and  is 
used  as  a  standard  in  Qermany. 

3.  A  lamp  burning  normal  pe&tane,  invented  by  Vernon  Harcoiirt, 
and  now  used  as  the  official  standard  for  testing  gas  in  London. 

4.  The  light  given  out  normally  by  a  square  centimetre  of  molten 
platinum  at  its  solidifying  temperature.  This  unit  of  light  was  pro- 
posed by  VioUe. 

5.  The  light  emitted  by  a  square  centimetre  of  solid  platinum  heated 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  to  such  a  temperature  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  radiation  which  it  emits,  as  measured  by  a  bolometer,  can 
pass  through  a  layer  of  water  2  centimetres  thick  contained  in  a  cell  with 
quartz  sides.  This  standard  was  suggested  by  Lummer  and  Kurlbaum, 
and  is  in  use  at  the  Reichsanstalt  at  Berlin. 

As  a  secondary  standard,  that  is,  one  of  which  the  value  is  detemuned 
once  for  all  by  comparison  with  one  of  the  standards  mentioned  above, 
Fleming  has  recommended  the  uso  of  a  special  form  of  carbon  incandescent 
electric  lamp  working  under  fixed  electrical  conditions. 

Of  these  various  standards,  the  molten  platinum  and  the  Lummo'- 
Eurlbaum  incandescent  platinum  strip  standards  require  such  deUcate 
manipulation  that  their  description  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book. 
The  Carcel  is  not  a  standard  which  in  convenience  in  handling  or  accxiracy 
much  exceeds  the  standard  candle.  The  Hefner-Alteneck  lamp  sufTeis 
from  the  defect  that  the  colour  of  the  light  is  much  redder  than  the  light 
given,  say,  by  an  incandescent  electric  lamp.  A  description  of  this  lamp 
will  be  found  in  MeJdroteehnische  2^t8chrift,  vol.  iiL  p.  445,  and  vol  v. 
p.  20.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  light  given  by  this  standard  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  quantity  of  water  vapour  in  the  air  and  the 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  present.  A  correction  has  also  to  be  applied 
for  the  effects  of  changes  in  the  barometric  pressure. 

A  description  of  the  Vernon  Harcourt  pentane  lamp  will  be  found  in 
the  Notification  of  the  Gas  Referees  for  the  Tear  1904,  published  by 
Eyre  <fe  Spottiswoode.     The  light  given  by  this  standard  also  varies  wi^ 
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the  moistore  and  carbon  dioxide  present  in  the  air,  and  with  the  baro- 
metric pressure. 

The  Fleming-Ediswan  standard  glow-lamp  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
carbon  filament  which  has  been  ran  in  an  exhansted  bnlb  for  fifty  hours 
at  about  5  per  cent  above  its  normal  voltage.  The  filament  was  then 
removed  and  sealed  into  a  new  bnlb,  which  is  very  mnch  larger  than  the 
bnlb  of  an  ordinary  incandescent  lamp.  Fleming  ^  finds  that  such  lamps, 
if  not  run  above  their  marked  voltage,  and  not  very  much  used,  remain 
constant  for  a  long  time. 

The  candle-powers  of  sources  of  light  are  always  compared  by  finding 
at  what  distances  the  illumination  they  produce  on  a  surface  are  equal. 
If  the  source  is  of  small  dimensions  the  illumination  at  a  distance 
dj  from  a  source  of  candle-power  7,  is  Ijd^,  Hence  if  the  candle-powers 
of  two  sources  are  /^  aild  I^  and  they  produce  equal  illumination  at 
distances  d^  and  d^  respectively,  we  have 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  inverse  square  law  only  holds  for 
sources  of  small  extent,  or  at  any  rate  at  such  distances  that  the  angle 
subtended  by  the  largest  dimension  of  the  luminous  body  at  the  photo- 
meter is  small.  If  the  source  is  a  circular  disc  of  unit  radius,  the  inverse 
square  law  holds  within  1  per  cent,  at  all  distances  greater  than  10. 

155.  Photometers. — (1)  The  Bwnsen  Photometer. — In  its  original 
form  the  Bunsen  photometer  consisted  of  a  disc  of  unglazed  paper,  with 
a  circular  grease  qK)t  at  the  centre.  The  grease  renders  the  paper  more 
translucent  than  the  untreated  portion  of  the  disc.  Hence  when  the 
disc  is  placed  between  two  lights  practically  no  light  is  transmitted 
through  the  ungreased  portion  of  the  paper,  and  the  iUumination  of  this 
part  of  the  disc  depends  on  the  light  received  from  the  source  on  that 
side.  The  illumination  of  the  spot,  however,  depends  on  the  light  which 
is  reflected  at  its  surface,  together  with  the  light  which  traverses  the  spot 
from  the  other  side.  If  the  illumination  of  the  spot  seems  the  same  as 
that  of  the  surrounding  paper,  then  just  as  much  light  traverses  the  spot 
from  right  to  left  as  is  transmitted  from  left  to  right,  so  that  the  light 
transmitted  just  makes  up  for  the  light  which,  in  place  of  being  reflected 
at  the  surface,  has  passed  through  the  paper.  But  if  the  amounts  trans- 
mitted by  the  spot  in  the  two  directions  are  equal,  it  means  that  the 
illumination  received  on  the  two  sides  of  the  disc  are  equal.  Hence  if 
we  measure  the  distances  of  the  sources  of  light  from  the  disc,  since  the 
illuminations  at  the  disc  are  equal,  we  can  immediately  calculate  the  ratio 
of  the  quantities  of  light  given  by  the  two  sources  in  the  directions 
considered. 

When  using  the  Bunsen  photometer  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  see 
the  two  sides  of  the  disc  simultaneously ;  hence  it  is  usual  to  arrange  two 
mirrors  inclined  at  45^  to  the  plane  of  the  disc,  and  to  examine  the 
images  of  the  two  sides  of  the  disc  as  seen  reflected  in  these  two  mirrors. 

In  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  find  a  position  of  the  disc  at 

I  Proe$idkig$  of  the  ImUhOion  o/meetrieal  Bngineert  (1903),  zzzii.  p.  1. 
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which  both  sides  of  the  disc  seem  quite  umformly  illuminated.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  if  the  sources  which  are  being  compared  do  not  give 
light  of  exactly  the  same  colour.  This  difficulty  has  been  in  a  measure 
reduced  by  Dibdin,  who  replaced  the  simple  grease  spot  by  a  sheet  of 
tissue  paper,  placed  between  two  sheets  of  white  card  in  which  star- 
shaped  openings  have  been  cut.  The  two  stars  are  placed  exactly  opposite 
one  another,  and  the  tissue  paper  which  stretches  across  the  opeziings 
plays  the  part  of  the  grease  spot. 

(2)  The  Lummer-Brodhtm  Photometer. — This  photometer  consists  in 
a  system  of  reflecting  prisms,  arranged  so  as  that  the  field  of  ▼ie'W'  of  a 
telescope  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
light  diffused  from  one  side  of  a  slab  of  magnesium  carbonate  which  is 
exposed  to  the  light  from  one  of  the  sources,  while  the  rest  of  the  field  s 
illuminated  by  light  received  from  the  other  aide  of  the  slab,  which  is 
exposed  to  the  second  source  of  light  ^  The  arrangement  of  prisms  ii 
shown  in  Fig.  165.  The  essence  of  the  instrument  consists  in  the  double 
prism  CD,  shown  on  a  larger  scale  at  (a).  This  prism  oonsists  of  two 
right-angled  prisms  placed  with  their  hypotenuse  faces  in  contacts  The 
hypotenuse  face  of  the  prism  o  is  slightly  ground  away,  except  fcH'  a 

circular  portion  in  the 
/\  centre.  The  two  prisms 

are  then  cemented 
together  so  that  at  the 
centre  light  can  pass 
through  the  central 
part  from  one  prism 
to  the  other,  whatever 
the  angle  at  which  it 
is  incident  on  the  com- 
mon face.  AB  is  the 
magnesia  slab^  and 
light  from  the  t^ro 
sides  is  reflected  by 
means  of  the  prisms  b 
and  F  into  the  double 
prism  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  arrows. 
Of  the  light  which 
reaches  the  prism  o  from  the  left-hand  surface  of  the  slab,  only  that  portion 
which  falls  on  the  part  of  the  prism  in  contact  with  the  prism  d  will  be  able 
to  pass  through  and  reach  the  telescope  t.  The  rest  of  the  light  will  be 
reflected  at  the  ground  away  portions  of  the  h3rpotenuse  face  of  the 
prism  0.  Of  the  light  which  comes  from  the  right-hand  surface  of  the 
slab,  that  which  faUs  on  the  central  part  of  the  hypotenuse  face  of  the 
prism  D  will  pass  right  through  the  prism  o,  and  hence  will  not  reach  the 

^  Owing  to  the  appreciable  thickness  of  the  slab  AB,  the  distances  from  the 
sotu-ces  of  light  must  be  measured  each  up  to  the  nearest  surface  of  the  slab. 
Hence  each  light  is  placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  thioknesa  of  the  slab 
beyond  the  end  of  the  photometer  scale. 


Fig.  166. 
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telescope.  The  light  which  falls  on  the  outside  portions  of  the  hypotenuse 
face  of  the  prism  D  will,  however,  be  totally  reflected  into  the  telescope. 
Hence  the  central  part  of  the  field  of  the  telescope  wUl  be  illuminated 
by  light  from  the  left-hand  surface  of  the  slab  only,  while  the  surround- 
ing portions  of  the  field  will  be  illuminated  by  light  coming  from  the 
right-hand  surface  of  the  slab.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  portions  of 
light  haTe  traversed  equal  thicknesses  of  glass,  so  that  absorption  within 
the  glaaa  wiU  affect  them  equally.  Thus  if  the  whole  field  of  the  tele- 
scope appears  equally  bright,  it  follows  that  the  two  sides  of  the  slab  ab 
are  equally  illuminated  Arrangements  are  made  so  that  the  whole 
instrument  may  be  rotated  through  180^  with  reference  to  the  sources 
of  light,  thus  interchanging  the  surfaces  of  the  slab  exposed  to  the  two 
lights,  so  that  any  inequality  in  the  surfaces  may  be  eliminated. 

The  Lummer-Brodhun  photometer  is  probably  the  most  accurate  form 
of  photometer  at  present  in  use,  and  with  it  comparisons  of  light,  which 
are  of  the  same  colour,  can  be  made  correct  to  about  one-fifth  per  cent. 

(3)  The  Rumford  Photometer. — In  this  photometer,  which  ought  with 
justice  to  be  caUed  the  Lambert  photometer,  the  two  sources  of  light  throw 
shadows  of  a  rod  on  a  white  screen,  and  the  distances  of  the  sources  from  the 
screen  are  adjusted  till  the  shadows  appear  equally  dark.  The  distance  of 
the  rod  which  casts  the  shadow  from  the  screen  is  immaterial ;  the  edges 
of  the  shadow  which  it  casts  must,  however,  be 
sharp,  so  that  in  the  case  of  sources  of  light  of 
considerable  extent  the  rod  must  be  placed  fairly 
close  to  the  s(»'een,  and  the  lights  at  some  distance. 
The  lights  and  rod  must  also  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  two  shadows  just  touch,  as  in  this  case  it  is 
much  easier  to  tell  when  the  shadows  are  equally 
bright.  This  photometer  has  the  merit  of  extreme 
simplicity,  and  since  the  necessary  apparatus  can 
be  prepared  in  a  few  minutes,  it  is  very  con- 
venient for  making  rough  measurements  of  the 
relative  intensity  of  two  sources  of  light 

(4)  The  Jolly  Paraffin  Block  Photometer.— TioB 
photometer  consists  of  two  blocks  of  clear  paraffin  wax  a  and  b  (Fig.  166), 
which  are  separated  by  a  sheet  of  tin-foil.  The  faces  o  and  d  are  turned 
towards  the  sources  of  light,  while  the  compound  block  is  looked  at 
from  the  side  ab.  When  the  illumination  of  the  faces  o  and  d  are  equal, 
the  two  halves  of  the  block  will  appear  equally  bright. 

(5)  The  Photoped. — This  photometer  is  used  by  the  Gtas  Referees 
when  testing  the  illuminating  power  of  London  gas.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  screen  a  (Fig.  167),  pierced  at  the  centre  with  a  square  hole  b,  over 
which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper.  A  tube  c  is  attached  to 
the  screen,  and  within  this  tube  slides  a  second  tube  D.  A  diaphragm  £ 
having  a  rectangular  aperture  is  attached  to  D.  The  distance  of  the 
diaphragm  from  the  paper  B  is  so  adjusted  that  the  two  patches  of  light 
due  to  the  lights  s^  and  Sg  just  touch.  When  the  two  patches  appear 
equally  bright,  the  illumination  at  b,  due  to  the  two  lights,  is  equal. 

2b 
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(6)  The  Ritchie  Photometer.— -la  this  photometer  two  white  enrftcea 
are  inclined  at  equal  angles  to  the  light  coming  from  the  two  sonroeB.  llie 
two  surfaces  meet  along  an  edge,  and  the  obserrer  looks  towards  the  edge, 


Fig.  167. 

thus  seeing  the  two  surfaces  alongside.     The  sources  of  light  are  then 
lUljuflted  BO  that  the  two  surfaces  appear  equally  bright.     In  order  to 

make  an  accurate  set- 
A  ting,  it  18  of  gzeftt 
importance  that  the 
edge,  where  the  tn^o 
surfaces  meet,  should 
be  sharp. 

(7)  The  Flicker 
Photometer. — This 
photometer  consistsof 
a  white  screen  a  (Fig. 
168)  placed  at  an 
angle  of  30""  to  tbe 
direction  of  the  light 
coming  from  one  of 
thelightss,.  Asecond 
screen  b  is  mounted 
on  the  axle  of  a  snuJl 
electric  motor.  This 
screen  is  in  the  fono 
of  a  Maltese  cross,  as 
shown  at  K,  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  the  intervals  being  of  equal  width. 
The  plane  of  this  cross  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  light  from  the 
second  source  s^.  The  observer's  eye  is  placed  at  f,  and  looks  down 
a  blackened  tube  d,  and  as  the  cross  rotates  he  alternately  sees  the  l^ 
of  the  cross  illuminated  by  the  source  82,  and  the  screen  ▲  illuminated  hy 
the  source  Sj.  If  the  two  illuminations  are  not  equal,  then  when  the 
cross  rotates  a  sense  of  flicker  will  be  produced,  which  will  vanish  when  the 
illuminations  are  equal    This  form  of  photometer  is  of  specif  use  vhea 


Fig.  168. 
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comparing  two  sources  of  different  colours,  since  the  fact  that  the  lights 
are  of  different  colours  does  not  interfere  with  the  vanishing  of  the  sensa- 
tion of  flicker  when  the  intensities  of  the  lights  are  suitably  adjusted. 

It    is  essential  when  making  photometrical  measurements  that  all 
reflected  light  should  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  screen  or  photo- 
meter.     Thus  the  walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  photometer  is  placed 
must  be  painted  a  dead  black,  and  the  photometer  itself  placed  at  some 
dLstance  from  the  walls,  for  even  such  substances  as  black  velvet  reflect 
an  appreciable  amount  of  light  at  large  angles  of  incidence.     Fleming 
recommends  that  the  minimum  size  of  room  should  be  2*5  metres  wide, 
12-5  metres  high,  and  6  metres  long,  with  the  photometer  bar  running 
down   the  middle  of  i  the  room.^  The  photometer  bar  consists  of  a  long 
optical  bench,  with  two  carriages  to  support  the  lights,  and  a  third  carriage 
to  support  the  photometer.     If  a  flame  standard  is  used,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  means,  by  a  fan  or  otherwise,  to  renew  the  air  within  the 
room,  otherwise,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture 
in  the  air,  the  light  ^ven  by  the  standard  will  decrease. 

156.  Determination  of  the  Oonnection  between  the  Oandle-power 
of  aa  Incandescent  Lamp  and   the  Watts  consumed  for  Different 
Voltages. — The  lamp  to  be  investigated  is  mounted  on  the  carriage  of 
the  photometer  bar,  and  is  connected  through  an  ammeter  and  a  variable 
reaijstanoe  with  a  source  of  E.M.F.  slightly  greater  than  the  marked 
▼oltage  of  the  lamp.     The  terminals  of  the  lamp  are  also  connected  to  a 
voltmeter.     On  the  other  carriage  is  mounted  another  lamp,  which  will  be. 
taken  as  a  standard.     This  lamp  must  either  be  permanently  connected  to 
a  voltmeter,  or  a  switch  must  be  arranged  by  means  of  which  a  voltmeter 
can  be  connected  to  one  or  other  of  the  lamps  at  will.     An  adjustable 
r^istance  must  also  be  placed  in  series  with  this  standard  lamp.     Adjust 
the  resistance  in  series  with  the  comparison  lamp  till  the  E.M.F.  between 
its  terminals  has  the  value  for  which  the  lamp  is  marked,  or  some  whole 
number  of  volts  a  little  below  this  value.     Also  adjust  the  resistance  in 
series  with  the  lamp  to  be  tested  so  that  it  is  at  its  marked  voltage,  and 
then  by  moving  the  photometer  or  one  of  the  lamps,  secure  uniformity  of 
illumination  on  the  two  sides  of  the  photometer.      Immediately  this 
balance  is  secured,  read  off  the  volts  and  amperes  corresponding  to  the 
lamp  under  test.     The  setting  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the 
mean  taken.     When  adjusting  the  position  of  the  photometer  for  equality 
of  illumination,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  oscillate  it  backwards  and 
forwards  fairly  rapidly  over  a  few  millimetres,  and  to  gradually  reduce  the 
amplitude  of  the  movement  till  finally  a  position  of  adjustment  is  arrived  at. 
Repeat  the  observations,  using  gradually  decreasing  voltages  on  the 
lamp  to  be  tested,  but  keeping  the  voltage  on  the  comparison  lamp  con- 
stant.    Then  plot  a  curve  showing  the  connection  between  the  voltage 
and  the  light  given  by  the  lamp,  taking  the  light  given  by  the  comparison 
lamp  as  unit.     Also  calculate  the  watts  consumed  by  the  lamp,  that  is, 

^  If  a  number  of  blackened  card  screens,  perforated  with  a  central  bole,  are 
placed  between  the  sources  and  the  photometer,  it  is  possible  to  completely 
screen  the  photometer  from  all  reflected  liiirht,  and  thus  obtain  trustworthy 
measurements  even  in  a  room  which  has  wbiie  walls. 
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the  prodact  of  the  volts  into  the  amperes,  and  divide  the  watts  bj  tb 
intensity  of  the  lights  and  plot  the  quotient^  that  is,  watts  per  cand^ 
against  the  voltage. 

157.  The  Spectre-photometer. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  compue 
the  intensities  of  the  light  given  by  two  sources  for  light  of  the  vaiioos 
wave-lengths  taken  throughout  the  spectrum.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
necessary  to  form  a  spectrum  with  the  light  from  each  source,  and  then  to 
compare  the  brightness  of  corresponding  parts  of  the  spectra.  Such  a 
comparison  is  made  by  means  of  a  spectro-photometer.  An  ordinarj 
spectrometer  may  be  converted  into  a  spectro-photometer  in  the  following 
manner  : — ^In  front  of  the  lens  of  the  collimator  ab  (Fig.  169)  is  placed  a 
double  image  prism  o.  This  prism  consists  of  a  prism  of  calcite  or  qnartz, 
cut  with  its  refracting  edge  parallel  to  the  optic  sjds  of  the  erjstai 
cemented  to  a  second  prism  of  equal  angle  made  of  the  same  material,  bui 
cut  with  the  refracting  edge  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis.    A  ray  of 


(ct) 
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light  I  (Fig.  169,  b)  will  pass  through  the  prism  abc,  in  which  the 
refracting  edge  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis,  and  therefore  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  rays  will  coincide 
in  direction.  On  reaching  the  prism  agd,  in  which  the  refracting  edge 
is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  the  ordinary  ray  o  will  be  undeviated,  while 
the  extraordinary  ray  e  will  be  deviated,  and  thus  after  passing  through 
the  double  prism  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  will  proceed  in 
directions  inclined  at  a  small  angle.  Thus  the  incident  unpolarised  light 
by  its  passage  through  the  prism  is  divided  into  two  rays  of  equal  inten- 
sity which  are  plane  polarised,  the  planes  of  polarisation  in  the  two  rajs 
being  at  right  angles. 

The  double  image  prism  being  placed  in  front  of  the  collimator 
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object  glass,  on  turning  the  telescope  to  view  the  slit,  the  prism  d  having 
been  removed,  two  images  of  the  slit  will  be  seen.     The  double  image 
prism  must  then  be  rotated  till  these  two  images  form  a  single  line.     The 
two  images  will  overlap  at  the  centre,  and  a  piece  of  paper  o  (Fig.  169,  a) 
must  be  pasted  over  the  central  part  of  the  slit,  and  its  width  so  ad- 
justed that  of  the  four  images  now  formed  the  two  middle  ones  jiust 
touch  but  do  not  overlap.     Thus  in  the  centre  of  the  field  there  will  be 
two  adjacent  images  of  the  sHt,  one  formed  by  light  which  has  passed 
through  the  upper  portion  of  the  slit,  and  the  other  by  light  which  has 
passed  through  the  lower  portion,  and  since  one  of  these  will  correspond 
to  an  ordinary  ray,  and  the  other  to  an  extraordinary  ray,  they  will  be 
polarised  in  perpendicular  planes.^     The  uppermost  and  lowest  of  the 
four  images  must  then  be  cut  out  by  a  screen  placed  in  the  telescope 
in  the  plane  of  the  cross-wires. 

The  Nicol  n  (Fig.  169),  with  its  divided  circle,  is  then  attached  to 
the  telescope,  and  the  Nicol  is  turned  till  one  of  the  images  vanishes, 
when  the  reading  of  the  circle  is  noted.  This  will  give  the  zero  reading, 
and  a  rotation  of  the  Nicol  through  90"*  from  this  position  will  cause 
the  other  image  to  vanish. 

On  placing  the  prism  d  on  the  table  two  spectra  will  be  seen,  one 
formed  with  light  from  each  half  of  the  slit,  and  these  spectra  will  be 
polarised  in  planes  at  right  angles. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  sht  is  illuminated  by  a 
source  of  light  s^,  while,  by  means  of  a  small  totally  reflecting  prism  P, 
the  light  from  a  second  source  Sg  is  caused  to  illuminate  the  upper  part 
of  the  sHty  then  the  two  spectra  will  be  due  to  the  two  lights.  To 
compare  the  brightness  for  di£ferent  colours  a  diaphragm  f,  with  a  fairly 
narrow  vertical  slit,  is  placed  at  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece  of  the 
telescope  so  as  to  cut  out  all  the  spectrum  except  the  portions  which 
are  to  be  compared.  The  Nicol  is  then 
turned  till  the  two  portions  of  the  spectra 
appear  equally  bright.  Let  the  angle  through 
which  the  Nicol  has  to  be  turned  from  its 
zero  position  be  d.     Then 

:^  =  tan2^, 

where  /^  and  I^  are  the  intensities  of  the  two 
sources  for  light  of  the  wave-length  being 
compared. 

Let  AOB  (Fig.  170)  represent  the  zero 
position  of  the  Nicol,  that  is,  the  position  of 
its  plane  of  polarisation  when  the  upper 
images  is  cut  off,  i.e,  when  the  light  from  the 
aource  &  is  extinguished.  Then  oo  will  be  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  polarisation   of  the  Nicol  when   the  Hght   from  the  source  s,  is 

• 

^  Owing  to  the  amonnt  of  light  lost  by  reflection  at  the 'face  of  the  prism 
depending  on  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  light,  the  expression  given  above 
may  give  results  which  are  erroneoas  by  as  much  as  10  per  centk 
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oztiDguished.  When  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  Nicol  ia  parallel 
to  OD,  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  source  8^  transmitted  unlJ  be 
/^  sin^  6,  Tvhile  the  intensity  of  the  light  due  to  the  source  s,  will  be 
J1  cos^  0,  Hence  since  the  intensities  of  the  light  transmitted  by  tLe 
Niool  from  the  two  sources  are  equal,  we  ha^e 

/j  sin*  ^  =  /j  cos*  0. 

As  an  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  spectro-photometer,  compare  the 
light  given  by  an  ordinary  batVwing  burner  with  that  given  by  a 
Welsbach  incandescent  mantle.  It  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  necessarr 
to  draw  a  curve  giving  the  deviations  produced  by  the  prism  d  (Fig.  169 1 
in  terms  of  the  wave-length  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in  §  124. 

Next  place  the  two  flames  in  such  positions  that  they  illuminate  the 
slit,  one  directly,  and  the  other  after  reflection  in  the  prism  p.  The  exact 
equality  of  the  distances  of  the  lights  from  the  slit  is  not  important,  so 
long  as  each  of  them  entirely  fills  the  angle  obtained  by  producing  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  edge  of  the  collimator  lens  through  the  slit. 

Then  determine  the  position  of  the  Nicol  when  equality  of  illumina- 
tion is  secured  for  a  number  of  points  taken  through  the  spectrum,  and 
plot  a  curve  showing  the  connection  between  tan*  6  and  the  wave-length. 
It  wiU  appear  from  this  curve  that  the  Welsbach  is  relatively  richer  in 
the  light  of  smaller  wave-length. 

158.  Measurement  of  the  Absorption  Ourve  of  a  Solution.— A 
small  glsuss  ceU  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanine  in  alcohol  is 
placed  over  half  of  the  slit  of  the  spectro-photometer,  and  then  the  light 
from  a  bright  source  of  light,  such  as  the  filament  of  a  Nemst  lamp, 
is  allowed  to  pass  directly  through  half  of  the  slit,  and  after  passing 
through  the  solution,  through  the  other  half  of  the  slit.  Then  deter- 
mine the  readings  of  the  Nicol  when  the  different  portions  of  the  tm) 
spectra  are  equally  bright.  If  ^  is  the  reading  for  the  Nicol,  then  tiie 
ratio  of  the  light  transmitted  by  the  solution  to  the  original  light  is 
given  by  tan*  0.  Plot  a  curve  showing  the  connection  between  the 
proportion  of  light  transmitted  and  the  wave-length. 

Similar  curves  may  be  obtained  for  solutions  of  permanganate  of 
potash  and  for  various  coloured  glasses.  When  measuring  the  absorfv 
tion  with  a  cell  containing  the  solution  before  part  of  the  slit  there 
win  be  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  light,  owing  to  reflection  at  the  ^&ss 
surfaces,  as  well  as  owing  to  absorption  within  the  glass  itself.  Hence 
it  is  often  advisable  to  use  a  second  cell  with  a  smaller  thickness  of 
solution  before  the  other  half  of  the  slit,  so  that  both  beams  of  light 
pass  through  a  cell,  but  the  thickness  of  solution  in  one  case  is  greater 
than  in  the  other.  In  place  of  using  two  cells  a  single  cell  may  be  used 
but  a  plate  of  glass  of  measured  thickness,  say,  1  cm.,  may  be  placed  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  cell,  and  the  light  which  enters  through  the  lover 
half  of  the  slit  allowed  to  traverse  this  plate  of  glass,  while  the  light 
which  enters  through  the  upper  part  of  the  slit  traverses  the  whole  width 
of  the  cell  in  the  solution.  The  differences  which  are  obtained  in  the 
intensities  of  the  transmitted  light  then  correspond  to  the  abeoiptioD 
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of  a  layer  of  the  solution  haying  a  thickness  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  plate. 

If  7q  is  the  intensity  of  the  incident  light,  and  I^  is  the  intensity  of 
the  light  after  passing  through  a  thickness  t  of  the  substance,  it  is  found 
that  the  following  relation  holds, 

where  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  colour  of  the  light  and  the 
nature  of  the  substance,  and  e  is  the  base  of  the  Napierian  system  of 
logarithms.     Taking  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  both  sides,  we  have, 


a— llog.^^. 


In  the  case  of  logarithms  to  the  base  ten,  then  we  have  a  similar  relation, 
namely, 

il--5log,o^^, 

where  A  —  a/2 '30.  The  quantity  A  is  called  the  absorption  coefficient 
of  the  substance. 

By  TOAlring  a  series  of  observations  with  different  thicknesses  of 
solution,  and  plotting  on  semi-logarithmic  paper  the  relation  between 
/{//q  and  the  thickness,  a  straight  line  will  be  obtained,  proving  the 
correctness  of  the  expression  assumed  above  for  the  relation  between  the 
intensities  of  the  iucident  and  transmitted  light. 

159.  Colour  Mixture  with  the  Colour  Top.— The  apparatus  used 
for  this  experiment  consists  of  a  smilU  electric  motor,  to  the  spindle 
of  which  is  attached  a  circular  plate  and  a  milled  clamping  nut.  The 
nut  allows  of  coloured  cardboard  discs  being  clamped  against  the  face 
of  the  plate.  There  are  also  cardboard  discs  of  two  sizes,  coloured  black 
(lamp  black),  white  (zinc  white),  red  (vermilion),  yellow  (chrome  yellow), 
green  (emerald  green),  and  blue  (French  ultramarine).  The  larger  disc 
of  each  colour  has  a  diameter  of  about  14  cm.,  while  the  smaller  discs 
have  a  diameter  of  about  8  cm.  The  discs  have  a  hole  punched  at  the 
centre,^  so  that  they  will  pass  over  the  screwed  end  of  the  motor  spindle. 
Each  disc  is  also  slit  radially,  so  that  by  arranging  these  discs  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  Fig.  171,  and  then  slipping  round  one  disc  with 
reference  to  the  other,  the  relative  amounts  of  each  colour  exposed  can 
be  altered. 

Taking  any  five  of  the  six  colours,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  match 
the  colour  obtained  by  blending  two  of  them  taken  in  suitable  propor- 
tions with  a  blend  of  the  other  three.  Thus,  take  a  black  and  a 
white  disc  of  the  larger  size,  and  take  smaller  discs  of  the  three  colours, 

^  It  is  essential  that  these  coloured  discs  should  be  uniformly  coated  with 
the  paint,  and  farther,  that  they  should  be  ont  truly  cironlar  and  be  acourately 
centred.  If  the  discs  are  not  centred  correctly,  then  when  rotated  a  ooloared 
line  will  appear  at  the  edge  of  the  smaller  discs,  which  will  be  found  to  make 
the  adjustment  to  an  exact  match  vezy  difficult. 
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red,  green,  and  blue,  and  mount  them  all  on  the  spindle  of  lie 
motor,  and  place  the  motor  facing  a  window  which  has  a  norther'v 
aspect.  Connect  the  motor  to  a  switch,  an  adjustable  carbon  resistancs, 
and  a'  sufficient  number  of  accumulators,  so  that  when  the  motor  is 
rotating  the  coloured  discs  appear  to  blend  into  one,  and  no  sense  of 
flicker  is  apparent 

Starting  with  about  a  quarter  of  the  white  disc  exposed,  set  the 
motor  in  rotation,  and  observe  whether  the  inner  discs  blend  into  a 
grey  tinge.  If  the  tinge  observed  seems  purple,  increase  the  green 
sector ;  if  yellow,  increase  the  blue ;  while,  of  course,  if  the  appearance 
is  reddish  or  greenish,  the  red  or  green,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  to  be 
reduced.  Having  adjusted  the  inner  discs  to  produce  a  grey,  adjusi 
the  outer  discs  so  that  the  luminosity  of  the  grey  they  form  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  inner  discs. 

When  making  the  final  match,  it  is  advisable  to  observe  the  discs 
from  a  distance  of  2  or  3  metres,  and  not  to  stare  at  the  discs  too 


Fio.  171. 

long.  If  you  cannot  make  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  the  match  is 
complete,  look  away  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then,  when  the  eyes  are  a  bit 
rested,  look  back  at  the  discs.  The  quantities  of  the  various  colours 
required  to  make  a  match  depend  on  the  character  of  the  light  by  which 
the  discs  are  illuminated.  Thus  .it  will  be  found  impossible  to  make  a 
consistent  set  of  measurements  if  the  light  varies  much,  say,  by  clouds 
drifting  over  a  blue  sky.  For  this  reason  it  is  often  advisable  to  use  the 
light  irom  an  electric  arc,  the  quality  of  which  is  much  more  constant 
than  is  that  of  day-light. 

To  obtain  the  amounts  of  the  different  colours  exposed,  and  which 
form  a  match,  a  card  annulus,  of  which  the  inner  diameter  is  a  trifle  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  smaller  discs,  and  the  external  diameter  is  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  larger  discs,  is  used.  The  outside  and  inside 
edges  of  this  annulus  are  graduated  in  100  parts,  and  the  annulus  being 
placed  over  the  discs,  the  angular  aperture  of  each  colour  can  at  once 
be  read  ofL 

Having  made  several  settings  with  the  above  five  discs,  next  take 
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large  discs  of  white,  black,  and  yellow,  and  snudl  discs  of  green  and  red, 
and  adjust  the  green  and  red  sectors  till  they  blend  into  a  yellow.  Then 
adjust  tlie  yellow,  white,  and  black  discs  till  they  blend  into  a  yellow 
which  matdieB  the  inner  discs  both  as  to  colour  and  luminosity. 

Then  proceed  to  match  the  black  and  white  against  the  green,  yellow, 
and  blue ;  the  black,  white,  and  red  against  the  yellot^  and  blue ;  the 
black,  yellow,  and  blue  against  the  white  and  green;  and  finally,  the 
white,  red,  and  green  against  the  yellow  and  blue. 

By  the  above  experiments,  six  sets  of  matches  will  have  been 
obtained  between  five  of  the  six  colours.  Now,  accordiiig  to  Maxwell's 
experiments,  a  match  can  be  obtained  between  any  four  colours.  The 
reason  we  have  had  to  take  five  colours  in  each  of  the  above  experiments 
is  that  the  rotating  disc  method  of  blending  colours  involves  a  special 
condition,  namely,  that  the  whole  circumference  of  both  the  circles  must 
be  filled  up  by  the  colours.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
black  disc,  the  effect  of  the  black  being  to  alter  the  luminosity  of  the 
tint  formed  by  the  blending  of  the  other  colours  with  which  it  is 
combined 

Using  the  symbols  B^  Z,  G^  By  TF,  and  JT  to  represent  the  colours 
red,  yellow,  green,  blue,  white,  and  bla<^  we  may  write  the  result  of  the 
first  match  in  the  form  of  an  equation  as  follows : 

r^B-^giG+b^B^^w^W+x^X (1) 

where  r^,  g^,  h^  dbc.,  are  the  sizes  of  the  sectors  of  the  different  colours 
when  a  match  is  secured. 

In  the  same  way,  for  the  second  match  we  should  obtain  an  equation 
of  the  form 

rj^+^26?=w,TF+ajj2r+y,r (2) 

In  the  same  way,  the  third  match  will  give 

g^G  +  \B+y^Y^w^W+x^X (3) 

Now  if  we  multiply  equation  (1)  through  by  r^  and  equation  (2)  by 
Tj  and  subtract,  we  obtain 

that  is,  we  get  a  relation  between  green,  yellow  and  blue,  and  white 
and  black.  But  this  is  exactiy  what  we  have  obtained  by  experiment 
as  expressed  by  equation  (3).  Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  can  from 
any  two  of  the  colour  equations  calculate  the  other  four  equations. 

Choosing  two  of  the  matches  which  you  consider  the  most  accurate, 
deduce  from  these  the  colour  equations  of  the  other  combinations,  and 
compare  the  numbers  obtained  with  those  given  by  experiment. 

In  place  of  arbitrarily  choosing  two  of  the  matches,  and  using  these 
to  calculate  the  others,  we  may  take  the  six  colour  equations  obtained 
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experimentally  and  calculate  two  normal  equations  between  the  six 
quantities  R,  7",  Gj  B,  W,  and  X  by  the  method  described  in  §  5. 
Then  from  these  two  equations  calculate  the  colour  equations  correspond- 
ing to  the  six  matches,  when  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  thus  obtained 
with  the  experimental  numbers  will  give  a  measure  of  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  experiments  have  been  carried  out. 

In  the  case  of  colour-blind  observers,  the  matches  obtained  mar 
differ  very  considerably  from  those  nj^de  by  a  normal-eyed  observer. 

160.  Measurement  of  the  Luminosity  of  Pigment  GoIohtb. — To 
measure  the  luminosity  of  the  light  reflected  from  different  pigments 
the  piece  of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  136  is  arranged  with  an  arc  lamp 
as  the  source  of  light,  so  that  by  rotating  the  prism  a  beam  of  mono- 
chromatic light  of  different  wave-lengths  is  obtained  beyond  the  lens. 
The  pigment  to  be  tested  is  painted  on  a  card  disc  about  8  cm.  in 
di^^meter,  and  together  with  larger  discs  of  white  and  black  is  mounted 
on  the  axle  of  the  motor  used  in  the  last  section.  The  rotating  discs  are 
then  illuminated  by  the  monochromatic  light,  and  the  white  and  black 
discs  are  adjusted  till  the  central  and  peripheral  parts  of  tlie  rotating 
disc  appear  equally  bright.  When  this  adjustment  is  complete,  the 
number  of  divisions  of  the  white  sector  gives  the  luminosity  of  the 
pigment  for  the  given  coloured  light  in  terms  of  the  luminosity  of  the 
wMte  disc  taken  ba  100. 

Using  discs  of  the  colours  employed  in  the  last  section,  determine  the 
luminosity  for  different  coloured  lights  taken  throughout  the  spectmin. 
By  placing  salts,  such  as  lithium,  sodium,  and  magnesium  chlorides,  in 
the  carbons  of  the  arc,  the  lines  corresponding  to  these  metals  will  be 
seen  in  the  spectrum  formed  in  the  plane  of  the  slit.  Hence  if  the 
prism  is  so  adjusted  that  the  red  lithium  line,  the  yellow  sodium  lines, 
the  green  magnesium  lines,  and  the  blue  lithium  line  are  in  turn  on  the 
slit,  observations  may  be  made  with  light  of  these  known  wave-lengths, 
and  a  curve  may  be  plotted  for  each  pigment  showing  the  luminoeitj  in 
terms  of  the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light 

A  study  of  these  curves,  in  connection  with  the  chsiracter  of  the  lig^t 
given  by  different  sources,  such  as  a  gas  flame,  a  sodium  flame,  Ac,  will 
explain  the  different  appearances  of  the  different  pigments  when  examined 
by  the  light  of  these  various  sources. 

161.  Test  for  Colonr-Blindness  with  Holmgren's  Wools. — Hohn- 
gren's  wool  test  for  colour-blindness  consists  in  asking  the  candidate 
to  match  certain  test  skeins  by  selecting  from  a  large  number  a 
different  coloured  skein.  The  skeins  from  which  a  selection  has  to  be 
made  consist  of  several  shades  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  yellowish-green, 
green,  blue-green,  blue,  violet,  purple,  pink,  brown,  and  grey.  Varieties 
of  pinks,  blues,  violets,  and  light  greys  should  be  particularly  well  repre- 
sented. The  test  skeins  are  three  in  number.  The  first  is  a  veiy  light 
green,  and  is  chosen  of  such  a  colour  as  to  match  the  spectrum  ooloor 
which  a  red  or  green  colour-blind  person  cannot  distinguish  from  white 
or  grey  (see  Watson's  Physics,  §  401).      A   colour-blind    person  will 
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therefore  select^  in  addition  to  correct   matches,  some  light  greys  or 
drabs. 

The  second  test  skein  is  a  light  pink,  which  is  very  nearly  a  com- 
plementary colour  to  the  green  of  the  first  test  This  colour  in  the 
green-blind  excites  both  the  blue  and  the  red  sensations,  as  do  also 
greys  and  greens.  Hence  a  green-blind  person  will  select  as  matches 
greys  and  greens  in  addition  to  the  correct  colours.  To  a  red-blind 
person  the  pink  only  excites  the  blue  sensation,  and  hence  he  will  include 
in  his  selection  blues  and  violets. 

The  third  test  skein  is  a  vivid  red  containing  a  little  blue.  The 
green-blind  person  will  select  shades  of  red  slightly  lighter  than  the  test 
skein.  The  red-blind,  however,  since  he  does  not  see  the  red,  will  match 
this  test  against  dark  green,  dark  blue,  and  dark  brown. 

To  carry  out  the  test,  the  skeins  are  arranged  in  a  heap  on  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  in  a  good  light,  and  the  candidate  is  handed  the  first  test  skein 
and  adked  to  select  from  the  heap  all  the  skeins  which  are  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  test  skein.  He  is  told  to  include  not  only  skeins  which 
appear  to  him  exactly  the  same  colour,  but  also  skeins  which  appear  to 
be  slightly  lighter  and  darker  shades  of  the  same  colour.  If  no  greys, 
drabs,  or  light  pinks  are  included  in  the  selection,  the  candidate  has 
normal  colour  vision. 

The  second  test  skein  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  skeins 
selected  during  the  first  test  having  been  returned  to  the  heap.  If,  after 
the  correct  matches  have  been  removed  from  the  selected  skeins,  the 
prevalent  colour  of  the  incorrect  skeins  is  blue,  the  candidate  is  red 
colour-blind.  If  in  addition  to  purple  he  selects  greys  and  greens,  he 
is  green  colour-blind. 

The  third  test  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  two,  and 
the  character  of  the  mistakes  will  confirm  the  results  given  by  the 
second  test 

A  person  with  normal  colour  vision  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  selection 
which  will  be  made  by  a  colour-blind  person  by  making  a  selection,  ^ 
using  either  a  blue-green  or  a  purple  glass  before  the  eyes.  Using  a 
blue-green  glass  he  will  make  the  mistakes  made  by  a  red  colour-blind 
person,  while  with  the  purple  glass  he  will  make  the  same  mistakes 
as  a  green  colour-blind  person. 

For  further  particulars  as  to  testing  for  colour-blindness,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  Proceedingg  of  the  Royal  Society  (1892),  vol.  li.  p.  376. 
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MEASUBEMENT  OF  THE  EARTH'S  MAGNETIC  FIELD 

162.  Determination  of  the  Direction  of  the  Magnetic  Meridian.— 
When  determining  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  it  is  not 
anfficient  simply  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  the  geometrical  axis 
of  a  freely  suspended  magnet  points,  since  the  magnetic  axis  of  tbe 
magnet  seldom  exactly  coincides  with  the  geometrical  axis.  If,  how- 
ever, after  noting  the  direction  of  the  geometrical  axis  when  the  magnet 
is  suspended  in  one  position,  the  magnet  is  turned  through  an  angle  of 
180"*  about  its  geometrical  axis,  suspended  in  this  new  position,  and  tk 
direction  of  the  geometrical  axis  again  noted,  then  the  bisection  of  the 
angle  between  the  two  positions  occupied  by  the  magnet  is  the  magnetic 
meridian. 

In  the  Eew  pattern  magnetometer  the  magnet  consists  of  a  cylinder 
of  steel  A  (Fig.  172).     This  cylinder  is  fixed  in  a  brass  collar,  to  whidi 

are  attached  two  pe^ 
^g  f  \       ^  ^^^  ^*      Either  of 

these  pegs  fits  into  a 
brass  collar  which  is 
attached  to  the  end  of 
the  silk  suspensioD 
fibre.  A  short  hollow 
cylinder  d,  forming 
part  of  the  brass  at- 
tachment, serres  for 
the  support  of  a 
cylindrical  bar  when  determining  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  m&gnei 
At  one  end  of  the  hollow  magnet  is  placed  a  convex  lens  i^  while  at 
the  other  end  is  placed  a  disc  of  plane  glass,  on  which  is  engraved  a 
fine  scale.  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  lens  and  the  scale,  so  that  the  rays  of  light  starting  from  any  point 
on  the  scale  leave  the  lens  as  a  parallel  pencil.  The  line  joining  the 
centre  of  the  scale  to  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  forms  the  geometrical 
axis  of  the  magnet,  and  this  does  not  usually  differ  by  more  than  about 
five  minutes  of  arc  from  the  magnetic  axis. 

Since  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  suspended  magnet  will  only  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian  if  the  suspension  thread  is  entirelj 
free  from  torsion,  care  has  to  be  taken  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  ail 
torsion  from  the  silk  suspension,  and  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  any : 

896 
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torsion.  The  suspension  fibre  usually  consists  of  a  bundle  of  unspun  silk 
fil>re8,  and  since  the  torsion  of  such  a  bundle  of  fibres  is  found  to  vary 
^with  their  dampness,  it  is  advisable  to  ensure  that  they  are  always  damp 
l>y  moistening  the  fibre  with  a  little  glycerine.  To  remove  the  torsion 
tb.e  magnet  is  replaced  by  a  plummet  having  the  same  weight  as  the 
in&gnet,  and  if  the  fibre  is  Hew,  the  plummet  is  allowed  to  hang  for 
several  hours.  The  plummet  having  come  to  rest,  the  torsion  head, 
from  which  the  fibre  hangs,  is  turned  so  that  the  clip  is  in  such  a  position 
tliat  when  the  magnet  is  put  in  place  the  fibre  will  be  free  from  torsion. 

To  make  a  measurement  of  declination  with  the  Eew-pattem  of  mag- 
netometer, the  instrument  is  set  up  on  a  firm  tripod  stand  or  pillar  and 
levelled.     The  wooden  box  with  the  glass  tube  carrying  the  torsion  head 
is  then  attached,  and  the  plummet  suspended.     The  torsion  having  been 
removed,  the  magnet  is  suspended  ii^  such  a  way  that  the  scale,  as  seen 
in  the  telescope,  appears  right  side  up.     The  motion  of  the  magnet  having 
been  checked  with  the  arrestor,  the  whole  instrument  is  turned  till  the 
magnet  swings  approximately  equally  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  of  the 
scale.     The  motion  of  the  magnet  must  then  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  a 
scale  division  by  alternately  approaching  and  removing  a  feebly  magnetised 
piece  of  steel,  such  as  the  screw-driver  supplied  with  the  instrument. 
Having  finally  adjusted  the  instrument  so  that  the  vertical  cross-wire 
coincides  with  the  middle  division  of  the  scale,  the  time  is  noted,  and  the 
two  verniers  on  the  horizontal  circle  of  the  instrument  are  read.     The 
magnet  is  then  reversed,  so  that  the  scale  appears  inverted,  and  two 
settings  are  made,  the  time  and  the  readings  of  the  verniers  being  noted 
in  each  case.     Finally,  a  second  setting  is  made  with  the  magnet  in  its 
original  position.     The  mean  of  all  the  vernier  readings  gives  the  reading 
on  the  azimuth  circle  of  the  instrument  corresponding  to  the  magnetic 
meridian  at  the  mean  time  of  the  observations. 

To  obtain  the  declination,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  reading  of  the 
azimuth  circle  corresponding  to  the  geographical  nortL  In  the  case  of  a 
fixed  observing  station  it  is  usual  to  have  some  fixed  mark,  the  azimuth 
of  which  is  determined  once  for  all.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  fixed  mark, 
it  vnll  be  necessary  to  make  observations  on  the  sun  or  stars  to  determine 
the  geographical  meridian  (see  next  section).  In  the  case  of  the  fixed 
mark,  the  instrument  is  turned  tiU  the  vertical  cross-wire  bisects  the  mark, 
and  the  readings  of  the  azimuth  circle  are  taken.  Then  from  the  known 
azimuth  of  the  mark  the  reading  corresponding  to  the  geographical  north 
is  obtained,  and  the  difference  between  this  reading  and  that  obtained  for 
the  magnetio  meridian  gives  the  declination. 

163.  Determination  of  the  Geographical  Meridian. — If  the  geo- 
graphical meridian  is  to  be  obtained  by  observations  of  the  sun,  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  (1)  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  place  of 
observation,  which  may  be  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the 
Ordnance  map,  and  (2)  the  error  of  a  chronometer. 

Since  in  the  Eew-pattem  magnetometer  the  telescope  is  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  in  order  to  obtain  an  image  of  the  sun  in  the  telescope 
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a  small  mirror  is  used  which  can  torn  about  a  horizontal  axis  in  two  Vs. 
The  aids  about  which  this  mirror  turns  must  fulfil  three  conditions:  (1) 
it  must  be  exactly  horizontal,  (2)  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
mirror,  and  (3)  it  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope. 
To  perform  tJie  first  adjustment  a  small  striding  level  is  provided,  txd 
one  of  the  V's  is  adjustable  in  a  vertical  direction.  This  adjustable  V 
must  be  moved  till,  on  reversing  the  level,  the  bubble  remains  in  the  same 
position ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  axle  of  the  mirror  is  horizontal  To 
allow  of  the  second  and  third  adjustments  being  made,  the  eye-piece  of 
the  telescope  is  provided  with  a  lateral  opening  and  an  annular  minor 
set  at  45°  to  the  axis.  By  means  of  this  annular  mirror  the  cross-wires 
are  illuminated,  and  if  a  blackened  tube  or  other  screen  is  placed  between 
the  mirror  and  the  telescope,  so  as  to  cut  off  stray  light,  on  turning  ^e 
mirror  an  image  of  the  cross-wires  will  be  seen.  The  table  which  cairies 
the  mirror  V's  must  be  turned  about  a  vertical  axis  till  the  vertical  cross- 
wire  coincides  with  its  image.  The  mirror  must  then  be  reversed  in  its 
V's,  and  if  the  image  still  coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire,  the  muror 
is  in  adjustment.  If  there  is  not  coincidence,  then  the  image  most  be 
brought  half-way  back  by  rotating  the  table  which  carries  the  V's,  and 
the  remainder  by  adjusting  the  mirror  with  reference  to  the  axle  by  means 
of  a  small  screw  placed  at  the  back.  In  this  way  the  adjustment  of  the 
mirror  can  be  made  fairly  accurately.  Since,  however,  the  observations  are 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  a  correction  being  applied,  so  long  as  the 
adjustment  is  not  very  bad,  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  make  the 
adjustment  perfect. 

The  times  of  fijrst  and  second  contacts  of  the  image  of  the  sun  with 
the  vertical  cross-wire  for  four  transits  are  then  taken,  a  coloured  glass 
being  interposed  so  as  to  reduce  the  brightness  of  the  image.  For  the 
two  first  (&rect  transits  the  observer  faces  the  sun,  the  mirror  being 
reversed  in  its  V's  between  the  two  transits,  while  for  the  second  pair,  or 
back  transits,  the  instrument  is  turned  in  azimuth  through  180*,  so  that 
the  observer  has  his  back  to  the  sim,  the  mirror  being  again  reversed 
between  the  two  transits.  After  each  transit  the  readings  on  the  hoii- 
zontal  azimuth  circle  are  recorded  as  in  the  following  example. 

To  calculate  from  the  times  of  transit  and  the  circle  readings  what 
would  be  the  reading  if  the  telescope  were  pointed  due  geographical  north, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  copy  of  the  NauttccU  Almanae.  The 
method  of  performing  the  reduction  will  be  seen  by  studying  the  example 
in  conjunction  with  the  following  notes : — 
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Obsbsyation  of  Sim's  Azimuth.     Date  23rd  April  1891. 

Station,  Kew.  Lat.  61°  28'  6*.    Long.  0**  18'  46'-6  W.=     w,     •. 

GHRONOiiBTBBy  Dent.  Error  at  Station,  46*0  seconds  fast. 
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Transit. 
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10 
01 
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B 
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-30" 
-30" 
-30" 
-30" 

A.      911.          S. 

4    60    370 

63  26-6 

64  36-0 
67     26-0 

o                  /                // 

309  26      0 

129  26    40 
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130  14    20 
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Back  Yibw  of  Sun. 


Glass. 

Correction  for 
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Time  of  Sun 
Transit. 

Bearing  of  Sun. 
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a=Polar  distance  of  Sun.    c=i  (a  -6).    d=\  (a+&). 

6=Co-TAtitude  of  place  of  observation. 

C  and  C— Hour  angles  of  the  Sun  at  the  time  of  direct  and  hack  observations. 

F  and  <^= Angles,  such  that  P+Q=A. 

A  and  A' = Azimuths  of  Sun  from  north  at  time  of  direct  and  back  observations. 

N^IW-A, 

0= Altitude  of  Sun. 

Obicrver,  W.  W. 
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Take  the  mean  of  the  four  timea  of  contact  for  the  " front"  transits, 
and  apply  the  chronometer  correction  so  as  to  obtain  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  corresponding  to  the  mean  of  the  times  of  contact.  Also  take  the 
mean  of  the  vernier  readings,  applying  where  necessary  a  correction  to 
allow  for  any  error  due  to  the  dark  ghsa  employed  being  prismatic.  The 
valne  of  this  correction  is  generally  supplied  with  the  instrument.  It 
can  easily  be  obtained  by  looking  with  the  telescope  at  a  bright  spot  of 
light,  and  seeing  how  much  the  telescope  has  to  be  rotated  to  bring  the 
image  back  on  Uie  cross-wire  when  the  glass  is  interposed. 
Obtain  the  same  means  for  the  back  observations. 
Convert  the  longitude  into  time,  allowing  four  minutes  for  each 
degree^ — %,e.  calculate  how  long  after  noon  at  Greenwich,  noon  will  occur 
at  the  place  of  observation.  Of  course  if  the  station  is  east  of  Greenwich, 
noon  will  occur  earlier  than  at  Greenwich. 

We  have  next  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit  the  true  sun  is  not  in  general  on  the  meridian  at  noon  by 
mean  time.  The  time  before  or  after  mean  noon  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  meridian  is  called  the  equation  of  time,  and  is  given  for  noon  of 
each  day  in  the  NavHeal  Almanac.  What  is  required  is  the  equation 
of  time  at  the  mean  time  of  the 
"front"  observations  of  transit. 
This  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  variation  of  the  equation  of 
time  per  hour  by  the  number  of 
hours  between  the  mean  time  of 
transit  for  the  front  observations 
and  noon.  The  value  of  the  sun's 
declination  at  the  mean  time  of 
transit  for  the  front  observation 
is  also  calculated  from  the  quanti- 
ties given  in  the  Almanac, 

Let  o  (Fig.  173^  be  the  position 
of  the  observer,^  tne  north  pole  of 
the  earth,  and  pp'  the  axis  about 
which  the  earth  turns,  cutting  the 
celestial  sphere  at  the  points  p  and 
f\  z  the  zenith,  and  2  the  sun. 
Then  the  great  circle  hob  is  the  celestial  equator,  and  the  great  circle 
DFE  is  the  observer's  horizon,  and  the  angle  to  be  calculated  is  dqf,  for 
the  mean  of  the  circle  readings  corresponds  to  the  point  f,  where  the 
vertical  circle  through  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  transit  observations  cuts 
the  horizon.  To  obtain  this  angle  we  must  first  calculate  the  hour  angle 
zpS,  which  is  the  angle  the  great  circle  p2p'  through  the  sun  makes 
with  the  meridian  fzp'. 

To  obtain  this  angle  we  have  to  calculate  what  is  the  local  solar  time 

^1^=4  minutes;  l'=4  seconds;  16"=1  second.     Tables  for  this  conversion 
are  given  in  Mathematical  Tables,  c/.  Chambers,  p.  434. 

So 


FlO.  173. 
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correspondmg  to  the  mean  time  of  the  front  transition  obaerv&tkms. 
Now  thiB  time  will  differ  from  Greenwich  mean  time  (G.M.T.)  on  acoofimt 
(1)  of  the  equation  of  time,  and  (2)  of  the  longitude  of  the  place  being 
different  from  the  longitude  of  Greenwich.  The  correction  for  equation 
of  time  has  already  been  calculated,  and  is  positiye  if  the  true  son  is 
ahead  of  the  imaginary  mean-time  sun.  In  the  example  this  is  the  case, 
for  on  April  23  the  true  sun  crosses  the  meridian  at  Greenwich  before 
noon,  as  indicated  by  a  mean-time  clock.  Hence  solar  time  is  ahead  c^ 
mean  time,  and  we  have  to  add  the  equation  of  time. 

If  the  station  is  east  of  Greenwich,  the  sun  will  cross  tiie  meridian 
before  noon,  as  indicated  by  a  dock  keeping  Greenwich  solar  time,  and 
hence  the  correction  for  longitude  is  positive.  If  the  station  is  west  of 
Greenwich,  the  correction  for  longitude  is  negative,  as  in  the  example. 

Applying  the  sum  of  these  two  corrections,  we  get  the  local  solar  time 
corresponding  to  the  time  of  transit  for  the  mean  of  the  front  obserra- 
tions,  and  if  the  back  observations  were  only  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
same  correction  may  be  used  in  their  case,  l^e  difference  between  this 
corrected  time  and  noon  gives  the  angle  zp2  in  time.  This  has  to  be 
converted  into  degrees,  &c.,  by  means  of  the  table  given  in  the  Ncadied 
Almanac,  two  small  spaces  on  the  form  being  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

We  now  know  two  sides,  and  the  included  angle  of  the  spherical 
triangle  zpD,  and  have  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  angle  pz2.  The  side 
Dp,  or  the  polar  distance  of  the  sun,  is  90* -aS,  t£at  is,  90* -son's 
declination,  the  declination  being  taken  plus  when  the  sun  is  above  the 
celestial  equator.  The  side  zp  is  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  of  obaervA- 
tion,  %,e,  90*  -  latitude.  Calling  the  polar  distance  of  the  sun  a,  the 
co-latitude  &,  the  hour  angle  C,  the  angle  pzD  Aj  and  the  angle  tIz  B^ 
we  have,  by  the  usual  formulas  for  the  solution  of  spherical  triangles, 

a-h 
,^A  +  B      '^^        C 

C08-^ 

a-b 

and  tan-^ -^73  ~*  a" 

Sin  —-- 
2 

Calling  — - —  P  and  — ^—   Q,  we  get  from  the  above  equations  the 
values  of  P  and  Q,  and  then 

A=^p+a 

Now,  when  making  the  declination  observations   the   telescope  looks 
at  the  N  end  of  the  needle.     Hence  what  we  require  is  the  reading  on 
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the  horiisontal  circle  when  the  telescope  points  due  south,  that  is,  we 
require  the  angle  dzS,  which  is  given  by 

S^  180'  -  A. 

This  giTes  the  actual  angle  through  which  the  telescope  must  be  turned 
from  its  position  when  the  transits  were  taken  to  that  in  which  it  points 
due  south.  If  the  transits  take  place  before  noon,  then  this  angle  must 
be  added  to  the  "sun's  bearing,"  i.e.  the  mean  of  the  vernier  readings 
corresponding  to  the  transits,  and  in  the  afternoon  subtracted  from  this 
bearing.  The  result  is  the  meridian  reading  of  the  circle.  Two  values 
of  this  meridian  reading  are  obtained,  one  corresponding  to  the  front 
observations,  and  the  other  to  the  back.  If  these  agree  to  within  a 
minute,  then  the  mirror  was  in  such  good  adjustment  that  no  correction 
is  necessary,  the  value  given  by  the  front  observations  being  alone  used 
when  calci^ting  the  declination.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  correction  to 
be  applied  to  the  front  reading  is  the  difference  between  the  front  and 
ba<;k  readings  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  sine  of  half  the  sun's 
altitude.  This  correction  has  to  be  applied  so  as  to  bring  the  corrected 
result  nearer  the  residt  given  by  the  back  observations.  The  method  of 
calculating  the  sun's  altitude  and  the  correction  is  sufficiently  clearly 
indicated  in  the  example. 

164.  Measurement  of  the  Horizontal  Oomponent  of  the  Earth's 
Field. — In  order  to  measure  the  horizontal  oomponent  of  the  earth's  field, 
we  have  to  determine  the  period  of  vibration  of  a  suspended  magnet,  and 
then  determine  the  deflection  which  this  magnet  gives  when  placed  at  a 
known  distance  from  an  auxiliary  suspended  magnet 

Suitable  magnets  may  be  made  by  taking  lengths  of  Stubb's  drawn 
steel,  having  a  diameter  of  about  3  mm.  and  a  length  of  about  10  cm., 
and  carefully  squaring  off  the  ends.  A  number  of  such  pieces  are  bound 
together  with  iron  wire  and  then  heated  in  a  furnace  to  a  bright  red 
heat,  and,  holding  them  in  a  vertical  position,  they  are  plunged  into  cold 
water.  Those  of  the  steel  rods  which  remain  straight  after  the  harden- 
ing are  then  heated  in  boiling  water  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  are  then 
magnetised  to  saturation  by  placing  them  inside  a  coil  through  which 
an  electric  current  is  sent.  After  magnetisation  the  magnets  are  again 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  lOO""  for  about  five  hours.  In  this  way 
magnets  are  obtained  which  only  lose  their  magnetism  very  slowly. 
Care,  however,  must  be  taken  not  to  jar  the  magnets  or  allow  them  to 
touch  one  another  or  any  piece  of  iron.  Also  they  must  be  handled  with 
care,  as  glass-hard  steel  is  very  brittle. 

One  of  the  magnets  is  suspended  by  a  length  of  about  30  cm.  of 
unspun  silk  of  such  a  thickness  that  it  will  just  safely  carry  the  weight 
of  the  magnet.  The  upper  end  of  the  fibre  is  made  into  a  single  loop  and 
the  lower  into  a  double  loop,  the  method  of  tieing  such  a  double  loop 
being  shown  in  Fig.  174.  The  upper  loop  is  put  on  a  hook,  and  the 
magnet  rests  in  the  double  loop,  so  that  its  axis  is  horizontal.     The 
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magnet  will  haye  to  be  protected  from  the  disturbing  effects  of  dian^ts  hj 

enclosing  it  within  a  box  with  glass  sides,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  41 

Having,  removed  all  other  magnets  and  iron  from  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  suspended  magnet,  this  magnet  is  brought  to  rest,  and  then  two 

small  strips  of  paper  are  gummed  to  tLe 
front  and  back  of  the  box,  so  that  they  lie 
on  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  magnet, 
or  a  telescope  may  be  set  up  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  in  such  a  position  that  the  end  of 
the  magnet,  when  at  rest,  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  vertical  cross-wire. 

The  magnet  having  been  set  Bwinging 
through  an  arc  not  greater  than  10°  by 
bringing  near  another  noagnet,  and  thii 
deflecting  magnet  having  been  removed,  the 
period  of  the  suspended  magnet  must  be 
determined  either  by  timing  100  vibratioiis 
with  a  stop-watch,  or  by  the  eye  and  ear 
method  described  in  §  43. 

A  convenient  form  of  magnetometer  to 
use  in  the  deflection  experiment  is  shown  in 
Fig.  175.  It  consists  of  a  boxwood  scale  a« 
1  metre  long,  which  is  attached  to  a  dicnlar 
base  of  wood  h.  An  upright  of  wood  b  has 
(9  f    I    \  a  groove  in  one  face,  in  which  the  suspended 

I  /  /     I  system  hangs.     This  system  consists  of  two 

short    magnetised    pieces    of   watch  spring 

D    cemented  on  opposite  sides  of  a  piece  of 

no.  174.  mica  c.     This  piece  of  mica  also  carries  a 

light  galvanometer  mirror  b.  The  front  of 
the  groove  in  which  the  suspended  system  hangs  is  closed  by  a  piece  of 
plate  glass  o.  A  notch  is  cut  in  the  boxwood  scale  so  that  the  soft- 
pended  magnets  can  be  placed  at  a  level  with  the  upper  surface  of  the 
scale,  while  a  V  groove  cut  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  scale  permits  of 
the  deflecting  magnet  being  supported  on  the  scale.  The  mica  to  which 
the  magnets  and  mirror  are  attached  serves  as  a  damper  to  check  the 
vibrations  of  the  system. 

A  line  having  been  drawn  in  the  east  and  west  magnetic  diiectioo 
through  the  position  occupied  by  the  magnet  in  the  vibration  experiment^ 
either  by  suspending  a  long  magnetised  needle  or  with  a  prismatic  com- 
pass, the  magnetometer  is  placed  with  the  scale  immediately  over  this 
east  and  west  line.  A  telescope  and  scale  (Fig.  23)  are  then  set  up,  and 
the  image  of  the  scale  seen  by  reflection  in  the  magnetometer  is  focused, 
care  being  taken  that  the  telescope  scale  is  at  right  angles  to  the  scale  of 
the  magnetometer. 

The  magnet  used  in  the  vibration  experiment  is  then  placed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  magnetometer  needle,  with  its  centre  at  30  cm.  from  the 
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needle,  and  the  reading  on  the  telescope  scale  is  noted.  The  magnet  is 
then  reversed,  and  the  reading  again  taken.  Two  similar  readings  are  then 
taken  with  the  magnet  placed  with  its  centre  at  30  cm.  on  the  east  side 
of  the  magnetometer  needle.  The  differences  between  the  pair  of  readings 
taken  on  either  side  gives  twice  the  angle  through  which  the  needle  has 


Fio.  176, 

been  deflected,  and  the  mean  of  the  two  values  obtained  on  the  two  sides 
is  taken  when  calculating  h  from  the  results.  If  this  mean  at  any  given 
distance  is  d^  while  the  distance  between  the  mirror  and  the  telescope 
scale  is  S,  the  angle  6  through  which  the  needle  has  been  deflected  is 
given  by 

tan2d-|. 

Similar  sets  of  deflections  must  be  made  with  the  centre  of  the 
deflecting  magnet  at  35  and  40  cm.  from  the  magnetometer  needle. 

To  reduce  the  vibration  observations  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet.     This  quantity  can  be  calculated  if  the 
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length  Z,  diameter  2r,  and  mass  m  of  the  magnet  are  measured,  when  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  given  by 


^-"•(S+i) 


Special  care  must  be  taken  when  measuring  the  length,  as  the  propor- 
tional error  produced  by  an  error  in  the  length  is  much  greater  tJiAii 
that  produced  by  an  error  in  the  diameter. 

If  ^  is  the  period  of  the  magnet,  and  M  its  magnetic  moment,  then 
(see  Watson's  Physics,  g  430,  431) 

g, (^ - -^')' tan  <>^g(l-gy tang, 
H         2D  2\        DV 

•  where  D  is  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  deflecting  magnet  and 
the  deflected  needle,  and  2  L  is  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  the 
deflecting  magnet.  This  distance  may  be  taken  as  2/3  of  the  length  of 
the  magnet. 

Now  if  the  length  of  the  magnet  is  10  cm.,  so  that  Zf  =  5,  and  the 
smallest  value  of  the  distance  D  employed  in  the  experiments  is  30  cm., 

(T  2\  2 
1  —  -—  j   by  the  binomial  theorem  and 

neglect  all  the  terms  but  the  first  two,  so  that  the  formula  reduces  to 


a  form  which  is  more  convenient  for  calculation,  since  the  oorrection 
term  lUjD^  can  easily  be  evaluated  on  a  slide  rule. 

165.  Comparison  of  the  Values  of  "  H  "  at  different  parts  of  a 
Building. — It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  measure  the  ratio  of  the  values 
of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  field  at  two  spots  in  the  same 
room  or  building,  that  is,  in  two  neighbouring  points.  This  may  be 
done  most  readily  by  determining  the  times  of  vibration  of  a  suspended 
magnet  in  the  two  positions.  The  method  of  making  the  observation  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  when  making  the  vibration  experiment  de8cnl)ed 
In  the  previous  section.  Having  made  a  determination  of  period  at  ^ 
and  noted  the  temperature  of  the  inside  of  the  box  in  which  the  magnet 
was  suspended,  a  similar  determination  is  made  at  b.  A  second  de- 
termination is  then  made  at  b,  and  then  a  second  at  a.  In  this  way  the 
mean  time  of  the  observations  at  the  two  stations  is  the  same,  and  thus 
the  effects  of  diurnal  change  and  disturbances  are  minimised.  Since  the 
horizontal  force  is,  owing  te  diurnal  change,  near  a  minimum  at  11  A.X., 
it  is  advisable  not  to  time  the  observations  so  that  the  observations  at 
station  a  are  one  before  and  the  other  after  11  AJhL    11  two  observen 
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are  available,  then  the  effects  of  all  changes  in  h  during  the  course  of 
the  comparison  can  be  eliminated  by  the  two  observers  making  deter- 
minations of  period  simultaneously  with  two  magnets,  one  at  either 
station,  and  then  interchanging  stations. 

If  the  temperature  differs  at  the  two  stations,  then  a  correction  will 
have  to  be  applied,  since  the  moment  of  a  magnet  changes  with  tempera- 
ture^ The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  moment  of  the  magnet  can  be 
determined  in  the  manner  described  in  §  167.  If  7\  and  T^  are  the 
periods  of  the  magnet  at  the  two  stations,  the  temperature  at  one  station 
being  ^  and  that  at  the  other  t^  Then  if  a  i>  the  temperature  co- 
efficient of  the  magnet,  and  M  the  moment  at  the  lower  temperature, 
say,  ^P  the  moment  at  t^  is  M{1  -  a^t^  -  ii)}.     Hence 

If  a  really  accurate  comparison  is  required,  then  further  corrections 
to  allow  for  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  effect  of  temperature  on  the 
moment  of  inertia,  dec.,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  described  in  §  166. 

166.  Measurement  of  "H"  with  the  Kew-pattem  Unifilar  Mai^eto- 
meter. — ^The  determination  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  with  the  Eew-pattem  imifilar  magnetometer  consists  in 
two  distinct  operations  One  of  these  is  the  determination  of  the  period 
of  the  collimator  magnet  which  was  used  in  determining  the  magnetic 
meridian  when  it  is  vibrating  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  other  is  the 
determination  of  the  angle  through  which  an  auidliary  suspended  magnet 
is  deflected  by  the  colHmator  magnet.  The  first  experiment  gives  the 
product  MHy  where  M  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  collimator  magnet, 
and  the  other  the  quotient  MjH^  so  that  from  the  two  observations  both 
H  and  M  can  be  calculated. 

1.  Vihration  Eagoeriment. — The  collimator  magnet  is  suspended  as 
in  the  declination  experiment,  and  the  vertical  cross-wire  brought  into 
coincidence  with  the  centre  of  the  scale.  By  means  of  the  magnetised 
screw-driver  the  magnet  is  then  deflected,  so  that  it  vibrates  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  scale.  The  temperature  as  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter attached  to  the  box  containing  the  magnet,  and  the  number  of 
divisions  of  the  scale  over  which  the  magnet  is  swinging,  are  then  noted, 
and  the  observations  of  times  of  transit  commenced.  The  method  em- 
ployed is  the  eye  and  ear  method  described  in  §  43,  a  chronometer 
beating  half  seconds  being  used.  The  time  of  transit  of  the  centre 
division  of  the  scale  when  moving  from  left  to  right  is  noted  down. 
The  magnet  being  of  such  size  that  where  H  has  a  value  of  about  0'18  a 
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half  vibration  takes  place  in  about  four  seconds,  about  twenty  seconds 
after  the  first  transit  the  magnet  will  have  completed  ^vq  half  yibratioD& 
and  will  then  transit,  moving  from  left  to  right  Thus  about  fiftecQ 
seconds  after  the  first  transit  the  time  is  again  taken  up  from  the  chrono- 
meter, and  the  time  of  the  transit  from  left  to  rights  which  occors  abcnt 
twenty  seconds  after  the  first  transit,  is  noted.  This  is  repeated  tiD  the 
times  of  six  transits  in  either  direction  have  been  noted,  the  resolts 
being  entered  as  in  the  following  example.  The  difference  between  the 
times  of  transit  of  vibrations  0  and  50  and  5  and  55  respectively  gi^e 
the  time  occupied  by  fifty  half  vibrations.  These  times  added  to  the 
times  of  the  50th  and  55th  vibrations  give  the  times  to  expect  the  lOOth 
and  105th  transits.  Just  before  the  time  at  which  the  100th  transit  is 
expected  the  time  is  taken  up  from  the  chronometer,  and  the  obaervation 
of  every  fifth  transit  continued  up  to  the  150th  and  155th  transit.  In 
this  way  twelve  independent  observations  of  the  time  of  100  half  vibra- 
tions are  obtained,  and  the  mean  is  taken  in  deducing  the  time  of  a 
single  vibration.  Immediately  after  the  observation  of  the  time  of  the 
last  transit  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  must  be  noted  as  well  as  the 
temperature. 

Since  the  suspension  fibre  is  never  so  thin  as  to  possess  negligible 
rigidity,  the  observed  period  has  to  be  corrected  to  allow  for  the  f&ct 
that  it  is  smaUer  than  it  would  be  supposing  the  fibre  were  entirely  6ee 
from  rigidity.  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply  such  a  correction,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  brought  into  play  when 
the  magnet  is  deflected  due  to  the  torsion  of  the  fibre.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  data,  the  number  of  scale  divisions  through  which  the  magnet 
is  deflected  when  the  torsion  head,  from  which  the  suspension  fibre  is 
supported,  is  turned  through  180^  is  observed.  The  deflection  is  noted 
when  the  torsion  head  is  turned  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the 
other,  and  the  mean  is  taken. 

The  observed  period  has  to  be  corrected  to  allow  for  (1)  the  rate  of 
the  chronometer,  (2)  the  fact  that  the  arc  of  swing  is  not  infinitely  small, 
(3)  the  torsion  of  the  fibre,  (4)  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  magnet  with  temperature,  and  (5)  the  increase  of  the  moment  of  the 
magnet  owing  to  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth's  field.  To  assist  in 
the  application  of  these  different  corrections,  a  series  of  tables  is  supplied 
with  the  instrument. 

If  the  chronometer  gains  8  seconds  a  day,  one  second  as  given  by  the 
chronometer  is  really  1  -  «/86400  true  seconds,  and  hence  the  observed 
period  has  to  be  multiplied  by  (1  -  «/86400).  If  the  chronometer  loses 
8  seconds  a  day,  the  factor  vnll  be  (1+8/^6400).  The  values  of  the 
factor  for  different  rates  are  given  in  Table  8. 

To  reduce  to  infinitely  small  arc,  the  initial  and  final  arcs  must  be 
reduced  from  scale  divisions  to  minutes  of  arc.  The  value  of  a  scale 
division  in  minutes  is  given  in  the  table  of  corrections  supplied  with  the 
instrument.  If  it  is  not  known,  then  it  can  be  obtained  by  noting  the 
angle  through  which  the  instrument  has  to  be  turned  to  cause  the  vertical 
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cross-wire  of  the  telescope  to  pass  from  one  end  of  the  scale  to  the  other. 
If  a  and  a  are  the  initicd  and  final  amplitudes  in  radians  the  correction  is 


CLCL 


-,  so  that  to  correct  for  both  rate  and  finite  arc  the  observed  time  has 

^^  /i  «  aa'\  aa' 

to  be  mnltiplied  by  (1 "  Qc7AA""Tfi  )•     The  values  of  yg  for  different 

valnes  of  a  and  a  are  given  in  Table  8. 

If  ^  is  the  couple  called  into  plaj  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
suspension  fibre  when  one  end  is  twisted  through  an  angle  of  one  radian, 
then  if  a  deflection  of  the  magnet  of  d  (radians)  is  produced  when  the 
torsion  head  is  turned  through  90^,  the  couple  due  to  the  torsion  is 
F(w/2  "  d).  Since  d  is  small,  the  couple  due  to  the  earth's  field  tending 
to  bring  the  magnet  back  into  the  meridian  is  MHd.    Hence 

F 


li^'d^^'MEd,  or  mS"^^ 


Thus  the  force  of  restitution  for  a  small  rotation  B  is  {MH-\-  F)Oy 
or    MH  (1+—— V     Hence  the  time  of  vibration   Tj  is  given  by 

T-^^^tt^KIMHI  1  -^-rrPfX     I^  there  were  no  torsion  the  time  of  vibra- 
tion, Tj  would  be  given  by  T«  =  iw^K/Mff.   Therefore  T*  -  ITi*  (l  +  ^Y 

So  that  the  correction  factor  to  reduce  the  square  of  the  periods  is 
p 

1  +  -jT^^     The  values  of  this  factor  for  different  values  of  d  are  given  in 
the  following  table : — 


Values  of  1  + 


F 
MH 


FOB  DIFFERENT  VALUES  OF  THE  DeFLEOTION 


PBODUCED   BY   A   TWIST  OF  90**   OF  THE   SUSPENSION  FiBBE. 


Effect  of  90" 
Twiat 

^^L 

Effect  of  90° 
Twist. 

^+^ 

1' 
2' 
3' 

4' 
6' 
6' 

7' 

100019 
1-00037 
100056 
1-00074 
1-00093 
1-00111 
1-00130 

8' 
9' 
10' 
11' 
12' 
13' 
14' 

1-00148 
1-00167 
1-00185 
100204 
1-00223 
1-00241 
1-00260 

If  the  temperature  of  the  magnet  were  the  same  during  the  vibration 
and  the  deflection  experiments,  ^en  the  value  obtained  for  H  would  be 
independent  of  the  temperature  of  the  magnet.     In  general,  however, 
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there  is  a  small  difference  in  temperature  between  the  two  experiments, 
and  hence  a  correction  has  to  be  applied  on  this  account.  It  is  usoal 
to  reduce  the  period  and  the  deflection  to  what  they  would  be  if  the 
temperature  of  the  magnet  were  0°  C.  A  table  of  the  values  of  tbe 
magnetic  moment  at  different  temperatures,  the  moment  at  0^  C.  being 
taken  as  unity,  is  supplied  with  each  magnetometer,  and  serves  for  this 
reduction.  Since  the  magnetic  moment  decreases  with  rise  of  tempe»- 
ture,  this  correction  is  negative  for  temperatures  above  0^  C. 

Finally,  the  magnetic  moment  has  to  be  corrected  for  the  increase  in 
the  moment  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth's  field.  On 
this  account  we  have  to  add  a  quantity  which  is  the  product  of  a  con- 
stant factor  fif  which  is  determined  once  for  all,  into  ff/M.  The  value 
of  ff/M  is  obtained  from  the  deflection  experiment,  while  that  of  fi  is 
given  in  the  tables  of  corrections. 

The  manner  of  applying  the  various  corrections  is  shown  in  the 
example  which  follows.  The  corrected  value  of  the  square  of  the 
period  has  to  be  divided  into  ir^K  to  give  the  value  of  MS.  Since  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  magnet  varies  with  the  temperature,  the  value 
of  K  varies  with  the  temperature,  and  a  table  for  different  temperatoreB 
is  given  amongst  the  constants  of  the  instrument. 

OBSBRVATIOyS  OP  ViBRATION.      ApHl  23,  1891. 


Station,  Kew.  Lat.     *    '    ". 

Chronometer,  Dent.    Error  at  Stations 

Magnet  (70  A)  suspended.    g=: 

Effects  of  90"  of  Torrion^l-S.    DiT.  =^-2, 


Long.     •    '    ', 

.    Daily  Bate  (i)=+l'L 

Log.  M=r7468a 
One  DiT.  of  Soale=r'8. 


At  Commenoament )  Mean  Time  )  11  h.  28  m.  (  Semiaro  )  68M  Temp,  of)  12° -7)  #-i9*4) 

AtEnd  f  atStation  ;ilh.88m.t  of  Vib.  f20'l  Magnet  iirif  Correci&i-  '^ 


124 


Scale  moTing  apparently  to  the  Bight. 

Scale  moving  apparently  to  the  Left 

of 
Vib. 

Ttmeof 

Centre 

passing  Wire. 

No. 

of 

Vlb. 

Time  of 

Centre 

passing  Wire. 

Time 

of 

100  Vib. 

No. 

of 

Vib. 

Time  of 

Centre 

passing  Wire. 

No. 

of 

Vib. 

Time  of 

Centre 

passing  Wire. 

of 
100  VEi 

0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
60 

11  28  19-0 

28  58-9 

29  38-9 

30  18-8 

30  587 

31  38-7 

100 
110 
120 
130 
140 
150 

m.    s. 

34  68-5 

35  38-5 

36  18-6 

36  58-5 

37  88*5 

38  18-5 

Mean  (1)= 

m,  8. 

6  39-5 
•6 

7 
7 
•8 
•8 

6 
15 
25 
35 
45 
55 

A.  fn.    s. 

11  28  39-0 
29  18-9 
29  58-8 
SO  38  7 
31  187 
31  687 

105 
116 
125 
135 
146 
155 

nr.    a 
35  18-5 

35  58-5 

36  88-6 

37  18-6 

37  58-6 

38  38-5 

Mean  (2)= 

n.  t. 

6  39-5 

-s 

Diff. 
for  50 

3  197 

41 

Diff. 
for  60 

3  197 

4S 

100  at 

34  68-4 

6  39-68 

106  at 

35  18-4 

6  391^ 
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-5f'=  -00001 
lo 


Mean  (1)  for  1  ¥1^=3-9968 
M    =       72 


-^<|-<)=  '00603 


»= 


•  jy- 


DQUO 


^0=3-9970     Log=  -00178 


Ix)^=l'99999 
TiLog=  -60172 

3 


I\t  Loe:=l'20344 


1+ 


Jtf^ 


-««.-<)+'H-^=  -99646 


Log=11)9646 


0L  Log=174630 

^^  Log=2-70491 
-"t  

i»-^^*=  "00110  LogsrS-OiUS 


Obsebyation  of  TosnoH. 


T»  Log=:l-a0190 
•«^IiOg=3-42247 

If ir=^Log=2-220B7 


C!rde  tamed.  Scale. 

0"     =  40-0 

+iar    =  42-5 

0*    =  40-0 

-lar  =  37-6 

or  =  40-0 


Observer,  W.  W. 


MeuL 

40-0 
40-0 


Difl. 

2-5 

2-6 


90*==     1-2  ditiaona. 


2.  DeflecHon  Experimeni. — ^When  making  the  deflection  experiment 
the  wooden  box  which  sorronnded  the  vibration  magnet  is  removed,  the 
glass  suspension  tnbe  being  screwed  into  the  metal  base  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  a  small  anxiliarj  magnet^  fitted  with  a  mirror,  is  suspended. 
A  metal  bar,  having  divisions  on  one  surface,  fits  immediately  below  the 
compartment  in  which  the  mirror  magnet  hangs.  This  bar  serves  to 
support  a  small  carriage,  on  the  V's  of  which  tibe  deflecting  magnet  is 
placed.  This  carriage  is  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mirror 
magnet  when  looking  towards  the  face  of  the  mirror,  and  with  its  centre 
at  a  distance  of  30  cm.  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  A  small 
Bghting  tube  is  then  placed  on  the  V's  of  the  carriage,  and  the  mirror 
magnet  adjusted  so  that  its  centre  lies  along  the  prolongation  of  this 
sighting  tube,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  magnet  will  lie  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  as  the  deflecting  magnet  when  placed  in  the  carriage. 

To  determine  the  position  of  the  mirror  magnet  a  small  telescope 
with  an  ivory  scale  attached  is  screwed  to  the  base  below  the  telescope 
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used  in  the  vibration  experiment,  and  when  making  a  deflection  experi- 
ment the  cross-wire  of  this  telescope  is  brought  to  the  middle  divisioD  of 
the  scale,  as  seen  after  reflection  in  the  mirror  attached  to  the  magnet 
A  thermometer  is  attached  to  the  bar  which  supports  the  magne^  the 
bulb  being  placed  as  near  the  magnet  as  possible. 

The  collimator  magnet  having  been  placed  in  the  carriage  with  its 
north  end  pointing  towards  the  east,  the  whole  instrument  is  turned  tiU 
the  cross-wire  corresponds  with  the  centre  division  of  the  scale.  The 
temperature  and  time  are  then  noted,  and  the  verniers  attached  to  Ihe 
azimuth  circle  are  read.  The  carriage  is  then  moved  to  40  cm.,  and  f^e 
deflected  reading  obtained.  The  magnet  is  then  reversed  in  the  carriage, 
and  another  deflection  is  obtained.  Another  deflection  is  then  obtaiBed 
with  the  carriage  at  30  cm.,  but  with  the  magnet  in  the  reverse  position 
to  that  when  the  first  deflection  was  obtained.  Finally,  an  exactly 
similar  series  of  deflections  are  obtained  with  the  magnet  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mirror  magnet.  The  order  of  making  the  observations, 
as  well  as  the  method  of  recording  them,  will  be  clear  from  a  study  of 
the  example  given.  « 

Obsbrvationb  or  Defleotiok.     April  23,  1891. 

Station,  Kew.  Lat.     •    '    ',    Long.     •   '    '. 

Mean  Time  at  Station ;  oommenoing  11  h.  57  m.,  ending  12  h.  23  m. 

Magnet  (70  A)  deflecting ;  (70  0)  suspended.    One  DiT.  of  Scale =60*. 
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Observer,  W.  W 

To  reduce  the  observations,  the  means  of  the  vernier  readings  in  each 
position  are  first  entered.  Then  the  mean  of  the  two  deflections  at 
30  cm.  in  the  anti-dockwise  direction  is  deducted  from  the  mean  of 
the  two  deflections  in  the  clockwise  direction,  the  difference  being  twice 
the  deflection  u^.  A  similar  operation  with  the  deflections  taken  with 
the  magnet  at  40  cm.  gives  the  deflection  vl^  at  this  distance. 

The  values  of  log  r^/2  for  different  temperatures  is  given  in  the 
table  of  constants,  and  this  is  looked  out  and  written  down.  Then 
log  sin  tto  is  added.  Corrections  have  now  to  be  appHed  for  induction 
and  temperature.  These  are  looked  out  in  the  tables,  added  together, 
and  their  logarithm  added  to  log  r^/2  .  sin  ti^ 

The  next  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the 

rr 

formula    Tr^i^  8in  u^  only  holds    if    the    magnets    concerned    are 

infinitely  short.     To  aUow  for  the  finite  length  of  the  magnets,  the  value 

M 

obtained  for    —   has  to    be    multiplied    by   (1  -  Pjr^X  where    P   is 

obtained  from  the  values  of  log  M'jH'  obtained  at  the  two  .distances 
by  means  of  the  following  formula :  ^ — 


P= 


A^' 


>.2 


where  A  and  A'  are  the  values  of  M'jH'  at  the  distances  r  and  /. 

^  For  a  graphical  method  of  calculating  P  and  log  (1  -  /'/r'),  see  Terr^strud 
Magnetism  (1901),  vol.  vi  p.  70, 
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To  obtain  a  satisfactory  value  for  P,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  mean 
of  a  number  of  observations  and  use  this  mean  value  when  reducing  ail 
the  observations.  Since  the  value  of  P  only  changes  very  slowly  with 
the  age  of  the  magnets,  it  is  generally  sufficient  to  use  a  mean  value 
for  P  obtained  from  all  the  observations  taken  in  any  year. 

Having  added  log  (1  -  Pjr^)  to  the  value  of  log  M'jH'^  the  value 
of  log  MH  is  copied  down  from  the  vibration  experiment^  and  the  values 
of  H  and  of  M  are  deduced.  The  value  of  H  corresponds  to  the  mean 
of  the  values  of  this  quantity  during  the  vibration  and  the  deflection 
experiments,  and  would  require  to  be  corrected  for  diurnal  variation  and 
any  accidental  disturbance  by  means  of  the  record  of  a  self-recording 
magnetograph,  such  as  those  set  up  at  a  magnetic  observatory. 

167.  Betennmatioii  of  the  Temperature  Coefficient  of  a  Magnet— 
The  magnetometer  described  on  p.  404  may  be  used  in  measuring  the 
change  in  the  moment  of  a  magnet  with  change  in  temperature.  The 
magnet  is  supported  on  V's  within  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  and  u 
placed  due  north  or  south  of  the  magnetometer,  with  its  axis  east  and 
west,  and  at  such  a  distance  that  the  deflection  produced  is  nearly  the 
full  extent  of  the  telescope  scale.  The  magnet  must  be  firmly  fixed  in 
the  V's,  and  the  vessel  fixed  in  position  with  the  magnet  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  as  the  magnetometer  needle. 

The  vessel  containing  tiie  magnet  having  been  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  water,  the  magnet  is  allowed  to  take  up  the  temperature,  and 
then  the  deflection  is  read  off*  on  the  scale.  The  water  is  then  syphoned 
off  and  replaced  by  water  at  about  20^  C.  and  the  deflection  again 
read,  the  temperature  being  read  on  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  water, 
which  must  be  kept  well  stirred.  By  gradually  syphoning  off  the  water 
and  adding  hot  water  a  series  of  readings  are  thus  obtained  every 
20°  up  to  nearly  100°  C.  Then  by  adding  first  cold  water  and  then  ioe 
a  second  series  at  as  nearly  the  same  temperatures  as  the  first  set,  but  in 
the  reverse  order,  is  taken,  and  finally  the  magnet  is  removed  and  a 
second  zero  is  obtained.  The  means  of  the  temperatures  and  deflectiona 
at  each  temperature  are  then  taken,  and  the  values  of  their  deflections  are 
plotted  on  a  curve  against  the  temperature.  If  the  points  obtained  lie  on 
a  straight  line,  then  the  expression  for  the  moment  Jf  at  a  temperature  t 
is  given  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

Mt  =  ifo(l  -  at) 

in  which  the  value  of  the  quantity  a  can  at  once  be  deduced  from  the 
straight  line  drawn  on  the  curve  (see  §  5).  In  general,  the  moment 
decreases  a  little  faster  at  high  temperatures  than  at  low,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  the  form 

M,  =  Afo(l  -  a«  -  /?i») 
has  to  be  employed.     In  such  a  case  the  values  of  the  constants  a  and  j? 
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9  of  the   methods  given   i 


mast    be  obtained  from  the   curve  by  ( 

is- 
les. Ueunrament  of  the  Dip  vith  the  Kew-pftttem  (Hrcle. — 
The  Kew-pattem  dip  circle  is  shown  in  Fig.  176.  It  conuBts  of  a  metal 
baae  on  levelling  screws,  the  upper  part  of  the  instmrnent  being  capable 
of  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  wit^  reference  to  this  base,  the 
azimnth  being  indicated  hj  a  divided  circle  and  vernier  h.  The  needle 
AA  ruta  on  two  agate  knife-edgea  K,  s',  and  the  poution  of  the  ends  of  the 


rat 


needle  are  observed  by  two  small  microacopea  h,  h'  and  the  attached 
verniers  which  read  on  the  vertical  circle.  These  microecopee  and  verniers 
can  be  slowly  moved  by  means  of  the  tangent  screw  T.  Two  V's  L,  l' 
(Fig.  176,  a),  actuated  by  a  screw  head  e,  serve  to  lift  the  needle  from 
the  knife-edges  and  replace  it  so  that  the  axis  coincides  with  the  axis  of 
the  vertical  circle.  A  level  l  serves  to  show  when  the  vertical  aids 
of  the  instrument  is  vertical,  in  which  position  the  agate  knife-edges  are 
horizontal  A  small  wooden  block,  with  a  clip  to  protect  the  aile  of  the 
needley  is  used  to  support  the  needle  whOe  it  is  being  magnetised. 

The  circle  having  been  set  up  and  levelled,  the  needle  is  placed  in  the 
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magnetising  cHp,  and  taking  one  of  the  magnets  supplied  in  each  hand, 
that  in  the  right  hand  having  the  north  pole  downwards,  and  that  in  the 
left  the  south  pole  downwards,  the  needle  is  stroked  ten  times,  starting  at 
the  middle  and  drawing  the  two  magnets  apart  till  they  are  past  the  enda 
of  the  needle.  The  needle  is  then  reversed  in  the  clip,  and  tiie  oihst  side 
stroked  ten  times  in  the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the  needle  b 
magnetised.  Since  it  is  of  importance  that  the  needle  should  be 
magnetised  to  the  same  extent  each  time,  it  is  essential  that  tlie  stroking 
should  be  performed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  throughout 

The  needle  having  been  removed  from  the  clip,  in  which  operation, 
and  on  all  other  occasions  when  the  needle  is  handled,  care  being  tak^ 
not  to  touch  the  axles,  the  axles  must  be  cleaned  by  pressing  them  into  a 
piece  of  cork  or  dry  pith.  They  must  then  be  dusted  with  a  dean  camel's- 
hair  brush.  The  agate  knife^dges  having  been  rubbed  lightly  with  the 
pith  are  also  dusted,  and  then  the  needle  is  placed  in  the  instrument, 
with  the  side  marked  ab  turned  away  from  the  vertical  circle.  The  two 
verniers  are  then  adjusted  to  read  90°,  that  is,  the  line  joining  the  two 
wires  of  the  microscopes  is  vertical,  and  the  whole  instrument  is  turned  in 
azimuth  till  the  upper  end  of  the  needle  coincides  with  the  wire  of  the 
upper  microscope.  The  needle,  while  this  adjustment  is  being  made, 
should  be  raised  and  lowered  several  times  by  means  of  the  screw  n,  and 
the  adjustment  made  so  that  the  end  appecus  to  swing  equally  on  Uie 
two  sides  of  the  wire.  It  is  always  b€»t  to  have  the  needle  swinging 
over  a  small  arc,  as  in  this  way  the  effect  of  dust  on  the  axle  or  knife- 
edges  is  more  easily  observed,  when,  if  necessary,  the  axle  can  again  be 
cleaned  in  the  manner  already  employed.  The  adjustment  being  com- 
plete, the  vernier  on  the  azimuth  circle  is  read  and  recorded.  A  similar 
reading  is  then  obtained  when  the  lower  end  of  the  needle  is  made  to 
coincide  with  the  wire  of  the  lower  microscope. 

The  whole  upper  part  of  the  instrument  is  then  turned  through  180°, 
and  the  settings  for  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  needle  repeated. 
The  needle  is  then  reversed,  so  that  the  face  lettered  ab  is  turned  towards 
the  vertical  circle,  and  a  setting  for  each  end  of  the  needle  made,  first 
with  the  instrument  in  its  present  position,  and  then  when  turned  throng 
180°.  The  mean  of  all  the  readings  obtained  gives  the  azimuth  reading 
when  the  axle  of  the  needle  points  north  and  south,  that  is,  when  the  plane 
in  which  the  needle  swings  is  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  mendian. 
The  azimuth  circle  is  so  divided  that  if  the  vernier  is  set  to  this  reading 
in  the  next  quadrant,  then  the  plane  in  which  the  needle  swings  irill 
be  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

The  instrument  having  been  turned  with  its  face  towards  the  east, 
and  having  been  set  to  the  correct  azimuth  reading,  a  stop  attached  to 
the  base  plate  is  adjusted,  so  that  after  rotation  the  instrument  can  be 
replaced  in  the  same  azimuth.  The  needle  having  been  set  swinging,  Ae 
upper  microscope  is  adjusted  on  the  upper  end  of  the  needle  and  the 
corresponding  vernier  is  read.  Two  independent  settings  are  then  made 
with  the  lower  microscope,  the  needle  being  raised  from  the  agatee 
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between  the  two,  and  then  another  setting  with  the  upper.  If  these 
aettingB  differ  by  more  than  two  minutes  of  arc,  then  both  the  axle  of 
the  needle  and  the  knife-edges  must  be  cleaned,  and  this  must  be  repeated 
till  the  readings  agree  to  within  this  limit.  The  instrument  is  then 
turned  through  180*,  the  vernier  H  being  adjusted  to  the  correct  azimuth 
reading;  and  a  second  stop  is  fixed  in  position,  and  then  readings  are 
made  for  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  as  before.  The  needle  is  then 
reversed  in  the  Vs  and  another  set  of  readings  taken,  first  with  the 
instmment  facing  west,  and  then  when  it  faces  east. 

Next  the  needle  is  removed  and  remagnetised  with  its  polarity 
reversed,  and  a  similar  set  of  readings  obtained.  The  mean  of  all  the 
readings  gives  the  dip  at  the  time  of  observation. 

The  series  of  readings  is  so  arranged  as  to  eliminate  errors  due  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  needle  not  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  axle, 
and  the  agate  planes  not  being  exactly  horizontal,  or  the  line  joining  the 
90**  marks  on  the  vertical  circle  truly  vertical  (see  Watson's  Physics^ 
§  434).  The  example  on  p.  418  illustrates  the  method  of  recording  the 
observations. 

169.  CkxmparlBon  of  the  Magnetic  Moments  of  Two  Magnets. — 
1.  Deflection  Method, — The  magnetic  moments  of  two  magnets  may 
be  compared  by  means  of  the  magnetometer  shown  in  Fig.  176.  The 
magnetometer  having  been  set  up  as  described  on  p.  404,  the  two  magnets 
are  placed  on  the  cross-bar,  one  on  either  side  of  the  needle,  and  with 
Hke  poles  towards  one  another.  Their  distances  are  then  so  adjusted 
that  the  needle  is  undeflected.  The  positions  of  the  centres  of  the 
magnets  having  been  noted,  the  magnets  are  turned  through  180°,  and 
leaving  one  of  the  magnets,  say,  a,  at  the  same  distance  as  before,  the 
other  is  moved  till  the  deflection  is  again  reduced  to  zero.  The  two 
magnets  are  then  interchanged,  and  keeping  the  magnet  a  at  a  fixed 
distance  from  the  needle,  the  position  of  tiie  other  magnet  is  adjusted  to 
give  no  deflection,  firsts  when  the  two  north  poles  are  turned  towards  the 
needle,  and  secondly,  when  the  two  south  poles  are  so  turned.  The 
mean  of  all  the  readings  for  the  centre  of  magnet  b  is  then  taken,  when 
the  ratio  of  the  moments  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  expression 

^^%' 

where  D-^  and  D^  are  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  the  magnets  from  the 
needle. 

If  the  two  magnets  differ  much  in  length,  or  if  the  distances  from  the 
needle  at  which  they  have  to  be  placed  differ  considerably,  then  account 
will  have  to  be  taken  of  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  the  magnets  in 
deducing  the  ratio  of  their  moments.  It  will  generally  be  sufficient  if 
the  distance  between  the  poles  \b  taken  as  2/3  of  the  total  length  of  the 
magnets,  and  the  following  expression,  in  which  L^  and  L,  are  the  distances 

2  D 
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between  the  poles,  is  immediately  deduced  from  that  given  in  §  429  of 
Watson's  Phytics: — 

M,    D*Vd,V 


"•■^Fl) 


or  since  ^  and  j^  are  generally  fairly  small, 

1-2^* 

Ml  5l        a* 

A" 

2.  Vibration  Method. — If  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  magnets 
are  known,  or  can  be  calculated,  then  the  ratio  of  the  moments  can  be 
obtained  by  determining  the  periods  of  vibration  when  they  are  in 
Bucoession  suspended  by  a  fine  silk  thread  at  the  same  spot  A  deter- 
mination of  period  with  magnet  a  should  first  be  made,  tiien  two  with 
magnet  B,  and  finally  a  second  with  magnet  a,  so  that  the  mean  time  of 
the  experiment  may  be  the  same  for  each  magnet,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  the  effects  of  alterations  in  the  earth's  field  eliminated.  If  2\  and  T^ 
are  the  mean  periods,  and  K-^  and  K^  the  moments  of  inertia,  we  nave 

Jb^     Zj     2^ 


CHAPTER   XXV 

ADJUSTMENT  AND  USE  OF  GALVANOMETERS 

170.  Measurement  of  Angles  of  Rotation  by  means  of  a  Ifixror  and 
Scale. — ^A  method  much  used  in  Physics  of  measuring  the  angle  l^uough 
which  a  body  has  rotated  is  to  attach  a  mirror  to  the  body  and  obserre 
the  movement  of  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror.  There  are 
two  arrangements  commonly  employed.  In  one  an  image  of  an  illunu- 
nated  slit  is  formed  by  the  mirror  on  a  divided  scale,  and  the  rotation  of 
the  mirror  is  deduced  from  the  displacement  of  the  spot  of  light     In  the 


II 
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Fio.  177. 

other  arrangement  a  telescope  ia  used,  and  an  image  of  a  scale  seen  bj 
reflection  in  the  mirror  is  observed,  the  rotation  being  deduced  from  the 
change  in  the  reading  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  tibe  cross-wire  of  the 
telescope. 

The  only  advantage  of  the  lamp  and  slit  is  that  the  image  on  the 
scale  can  be  examined  by  more  than  one  observer  at  a  time.  The 
disadvantages  are  that  the  room  has  to  be  partly  darkened  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  image  being  seen,  further  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  position 
of  the  image,  and  to  focus  the  image  it  is  in  general  necessary  to  move 
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the  scale,  a  procedure  which  will  upset  the  adjustment  of  this  latter. 
With  the  telescope,  of  course,  only  one  person  can  observe ;  this  limita- 
tion, however,  is  generallj  of  no  importance.  Since  the  focusing  is  done 
by  the  telescope  independent  of  the  scale,  the  focus  ci^n  always  be 
adjusted  without  disturbing  the  scale.  With  a  telescope  of  about  an 
inch  aperture,  and  a  reasonably  good  mirror,  it  is  possible  to  read  the 
position  of  the  cross-wire  on  a  scale  placed  at  a  metre  from  the  mirror 
to  within  "05  of  a  mUHmetre,  while  with  the  lamp  and  scale  to  read 
to  *2  mm.  is  difficult  Hence  where  it  is  of  importance  to  read  the 
deflection  accurately,  the  telescope  method  should  always  be  employed. 

We  will  first  suppose  that  the  plane  of  the  mirror  m  (Fig.  177)  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  the  rotation  takes  place.  Let  ab  be  the 
scale,  and  o  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  axis  about  which 
the  mirror  turns  to  the  scale,  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
mirror  and  the  scale  being  d.  We  will  suppose  that  when  the  plane  of 
the  mirix>r  is  parallel  to  the  scale,  the  image  of  the  point  o  on  the  scale 
is  on  the  vertical  cross- wire  of  the  telescope.  Then  if  the  mirror  turns 
through  an  angle  6  so  that  the  image  of  liie  point  e  of  the  scale  now 
coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire,  and  we  call  the  distance  oe  d,  we 
have,  since  the  angle  through  which  the  reflected  ray  is  turned  is  twice 
the  angle  through  which  the  mirror  turns, 

tan  2^  =  ^ 

from  which  0  can  be  calculated. 

When  d  is  fairly  small,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  expression  for  0  and 
the  other  functions  of  0  commonly  required,  such  as  tan  Oy  sin  9,  and 

sin  d/2,  in  terms  of  powers  of  — •     Thus  using  the  symbol  p  for  djD,  we 
have,  by  Gregory's  series,^ 

If  />  is  not  greater  than  '2,  i,e,  if  we  are  dealing  wijh  deflections  d  less 
than  200  soBile  divisions  when  the  distance  between  the  mirror  and  scale 
is  equal  to  1000  scale  divisions,  the  term  in  p^  in  the  bracket  is  negligible. 
For  values  of  p  less  than  *1,  in  the  same  way  the  term  in  p^  is  negligible, 
while  for  values  of  p  less  than  *01  the  term  in  f^  does  not  affect  the 
results  to  more  than  one  part  in  30,000.  If  we  are  able  to  read  the 
deflection  on  the  scale  only  to  one  part  in  500,  then  p  may  be  as  great  as 
'05  without  it  becoming  necessary  to  consider  terms  in  p^  or  higher 
powers ;  this  corresponds  to  a  deflection  of  50  scale  divisions  when  the 
distance  between  the  mirror  and  scale  amounts  to  1000  divisions. 

>  The  value  obtained  for  9  is  in  circular  measure.     To  reduce  to  degrees  we 
must  multiply  the  value  obtained  for  $  by  6r'296,  or  67"*  17'  45 '. 
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In   Table   24   are   given   for   different   values   of  p  Qie  values  of 

the  terms  ^p*~  =p\  so  that  the  correction  to  be  applied  in  any  given 
3         5 

case  can  be  obtained  by  interpolation.      Thus  if  p«  '15,  the  table  gives 

0'00740  as  the  value  of  the  correction  terms,  so  that 


d«-^|l -0-00740  |. 


By  ihserting  the  value  of  6  given  by  equation  (1)  in  the  ezpressioDS 
for  the  sine,  tangent,  <&c.,  we  obtain 

tan^  =  |{l--J,«.lp-^pa,} 

sin  ^/2  =  e/ 1  -  ilp«+ i?lp*- \, 
'       41         32^^      2048^^       / 

and  the  corresponding  corrections  are  given  in  Table  24. 

If  the  reading  on  the  scale  in  the  undeflected  position  does  not 
coincide  with  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  firom  the  axis  of 
rotation  on  to  the  scale,  but  to  some  point  such  as  f  (Fig.  177),  then 
calling  OF  d^  we  have 

tan  EMO^djD,  and  tan  FMO^dJD. 
Hence  angle  J?ifO.^{  1  -  KQ^K^J -kc  } 

and  angle  ^iro4o{i_l(^)%l(^)*_^}. 

And  6,  the  angle  through  which  the  nurror  has  turned,  is  given  by 

21  i     2\    D       3     i>»     *5    JD»  / 

d-df^f.      l^j-ddo  +  d^    Id^  +  cPdQ-^d^d^^  +  ddp^  +  d^^X 
"    2Z)  I     "■  3  J9«         ■*"5  D*  ) 

Now,  in  practice  the  adjustment  of  the  apparatus  is  always  so  nearly 
correct  that  d^  is  small,  and  hence  the  terms  involving  d^  within  the 
bracket  may  be  neglected,  so  that 

and  in  the  correction  terms  an  approximate  value  for  d  will  give  suffi- 
ciently accurate  results,  the  value  of  the  correction  being  obtained  from 
Table  24. 
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If  the  plane  of  the  mirror  is  not  parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  it 
iarna,  then  a  correction  will  have  to  be  applied.  If  ^  is  the  height 
above  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  mirror  of  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  axis  of  the  telescope  with  the  vertical  plane  through  the  scale,  and 
S  is  the  height  above  the  same  horizontal  plane  of  the  scale^  then  the 
distance  between  the  minor  and  scale  to  be  u^ed  in  computing  the 
deflection  is 

45 

where  JD  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  mirror  and  the  vertical  plane 
throng  the  scale.  For  the  proof  of  the  formula,  the  reader  must  refer 
to  a  paper  by  F.  Eohlrausch  in  Wiedefnann^s  Atmalen  (1887),  vol  mnri, 
p.  96. 

The  following  corrections,  in  addition  to  those  considered  above,  have 
to  he  made  when  great  accuracy  is  aimed  at : — 

(a)  For  the  thickness  of  the  glass  window.  If  the  mirror  is  enclosed 
in  a  hox  which  is  provided  with  a  plate  glass  window  of  thickness  <,  the 
refractive  index  of  the  glass  being  fi,  then  the  distance  between  the 
mirror  and  scale  must  be  reduced  by  ike  amount 

«0*-i) 

» 

where  in  general  /i  may  be  taken  tts  3/2,  so  that  the  correction  amounts 
to*/3. 

The  above  expression  is  obtained  as  follows : — ^Let  mb  (Fig.  178)  be  a 
reflected  ray  incident 
on  the  glass  plate  at  b. 
This  ray  is  refracted 
along  BC,  and  after 
leaving  the  glass 
travels  along  cf,  meet- 
ing the  scale  oa  at  f. 
If  there  had  been  no 
glass  plate,  the  ray 
would  have  met  the 
scale  at  A.  If  ff^  is 
drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  scale,  then  the 
reading  on  a  scale  oV,  M 
if  there  were  no  glass 
plate,  would  be  the 
same  as  the  actual 
reading  on   the  scale 

OA  when  the  plate  is  present,  so  that  we  virtually  have  to  do  with  a 
scale  at  a  distance  mo'  from  the  mirror,  and  o'o  is  the  correction  to 
allow  for  the  effect  of  the  glass. 


Fio.  178. 
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If  ON  is  drawn  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  cp  is  equal  to  f'i 
or  o'o.  But  if  a  is  the  angle  bmo,  the  angle  of  incidence  at  b  is  «. 
Hence  calling  the  angle  of  refraction  at  b  P,  we  have 

NB      .    Q    NB         ,        BG 
•  j5P'  BG'  ^    BF 

But  if,  as  is  always  the  case,  a  is  small^  bp  is  very  nearly  equal  to  kp, 
and  NO  very  nearly  equa]  to  bc.     Thus 

NG 

But  PG^NG-NR 

Hence  PG^NG-—. 

Thus  ao^tU^l^^dtzly 

If  the  mirror  consists  of  a  piece  of  glass  sUvered  on  the  hdck^  then 
the  distance  between  the  front  surface  of  the  mirror  and  the  scale  must 
be  increased  by  3//A,  where  8  is  the  thickness  of  the  glass  of  the  mirror. 
This  formula  follows  immediately  from,  the  discussion  given  above. 

171.  Adjustment  of  a  Telescope  and  Scale  to  measure  a  Botatios 
by  means  of  a  Mirror. — ^The  telescope  and  scale  shown  in  Fig.  23  can 
be  used  for  measuring  rotations,  and  if ,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  axis 
about  which  the  rotation  takes  place  is  vertical,  the  scale  is  placed  hori- 
zontally.    The  numbers  on  the  scale  are  printed  as  follows : — 

so  that  when  seen  by  the  telescope,  which  is  not  fitted  with  an  erecting 
eye-piece,  after  reflection  in  the  mirror  they  appear  the  right  way  up. 

For  definiteness  suppose  the  body  of  which  the  rotation  is  to  be 
measured  is  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  a  thin  plane  mirror  being 
attached  to  the  needle  system. 

Having  focused  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  on  the  cross- wires,  and 
adjusted  one  of  these  vertical,  focus  the  telescope  on  an  object  at  twicB 
the  distance  at  which  the  scale  is  to  be  placed  from  the  galvanometer. 
Then  hang  a  small  plummet  in  front  of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope 
so  that  it  bisects  the  object  glass,  and  having  placed  the  telescope  and 
scale  in  front  of  the  galvanometer  at  the  desired  distance,  which  may 
conveniently  be  a  metre,  adjust  the  position  till  an  image  of  the  scale  is 
seen  in  the  field.  Then  move  the  telescope  and  scale  till  the  image  of 
the  thread  of  the  plummet  where  it  crosses  the  scale  coincides  with  tlu 
vertical  cross-wire. 
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It  is  next  required  to  adjust  the  scale  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  ajda  of  the  telescope,  that  is,  that  the  perpendicular  from  the  mirror 
on  the  scale  shall  intersect  the  thread  of  the  plummet     In  the  case  of 
the  telescope  and  scale  shown  in  Fig.  23,  the  axis  of  the  telescope  is  per- 
manently fixed  perpendicular  to  the  scale,  so  that  when  the  adjustment 
described  above  is  complete  the  scale  must  necessarily  be  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  mirror  to  the  centre  of  the  object  glass  of  the  telescope. 
In  those  cases  where  the  telescope  and  scale  are  capable  of  relative 
motion,  the  easiest  way  of  making  the  adjustment  is  to  attach  a  small 
piece  of  plane  mirror  to  the  scale  behind  the  plummet  and  push  in  the 
dra^w-tube  of  the  telescope  till  an  image  of  the  galvanometer  is  seen. 
This  image  is  formed  by  reflection  in  the  mirror  attached  to  the  scale 
and  the  galvanometer  mirror.     Then  rotate  the  scale  about  a  vertical 
axis  till  the  image  of  the  galvanometer  mirror  is  bisected  by  the  vertical 
cross-Wire.     If  when  the  telescope  is  again  focused  on  the  scale  the 
image  of  the  plummet  thread  no  longer  coincides  with  the  vertical  wire, 
the  first  adjustment  must  be  repeated,  and  then  the  second,  tOl  both 
adjustments  are  complete. 

Having  in  this  way  completed  the  adjustment,  it  remains  to  measure 
the  distance  between  the  mirror  and  the  scale.  To  do  this  support  a 
metre  scale  in  a  retort  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the  mirror  and  scale, 
and  by  means  of  a  level  adjust  it  horizontal.  Then  hang  two  plummets, 
and  adjust  one  so  that  it  just  grazes  the  surface  of  the  scale,  and  the 
other  so  that  it  hangs  in  front  of  the  galvanometer.  A  small  pointed 
rod  of  brass  about  10  cm.  long  must  then  be  held  in  a  clamp,  and  care- 
fully moved  tDl  the  point  just  touches  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  Having 
then  adjusted  the  plummet  nearer  the  galvanometer  so  that  its  thread  just 
touches  the  other  extremity  of  this  piece  of  brass,  read  the  metre  scale 
where  the  two  threads  of  the  plummets  cross.  Then  the  difference  of 
these  readings  plus  the  length  of  the  brass  rod  will  give  the  distance 
between  the  mirror  and  the  scale. 

If  necessary,  this  distance  must  be  corrected  to  aUow  for  the  effect  of 
the  thickness  of  the  mirror  and  the  cover  glass  enclosing  the  galvanometer 
mirror,  as  described  in  the  last  section. 

172.  Adjustment  of  a  Suspended  Needle  Reflecting  Galvano- 
meter.— First  remove  the  controlling  magnet,  and  then,  if  it  is  not 
already  known,  determine  whether  the  magnetism  of  the  astatic  system 
is  such  that  the  instrument  requires  to  be  set  up  facing  east  or  west. 
Suppose  that  it  requires  to  face  the  east.  By  means  of  a  prismatic 
compeas  or  a  long  suspended  magnetised  needle  draw  a  line  north  and 
south,  and  then  draw  a  line  through  the  position  to  be  occupied  by  the 
galvanometer  at  right  angles  to  this  north  and  south  line.  Adjust  the 
galvanometer  so  that  the  coils  are  parallel  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
level  the  instrument  tiU  the  suspension  hangs  quite  free.  Whether  the 
suspension  is  free  can  usually  be  discovered  by  lightly  tapping  the  case, 
for  if  any  part  of  the  suspended  system  is  touching  the  case,  the  system 
will  be  seen  to  give  a  sudden  jump  when  the  case  is  tapped. 
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la  order  to  observe  the  rotation  of  Hie  eufipeuded  ijatem,  Ofle  maj 
be  made  either  of  a  lamp  and  scale,  or  of  a  telescope  and  scale.  Hie 
telescope  and  scale  is  in  general  to  be  preferred,  both  on  account  of  its 
being  the  more  accurate,  and  because  it  does  not  necessitate  a  partly 
darkened  room.  Place  the  telescope  and  acale  on  the  east  and  vest  hat, 
so  that  the  scale  is  at  some  definite  distance,  such  as  100  oentunefaM, 
from  the  mirror  of  the  galvanometer,  and  adjust  its  position  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  last  section. 

The  next  adjustment  which  has  to  be  made  is  that  of  settiiig  the 
magnets  of  the  snspended  system  parallel  to  the  coils,  and  of  so  placing 
the  directing  magnet  that  the  resultant  conple,  due  to  the  earth's  field 
and  the  field  of  this  magnet,  when  the  needle  is  deflected  shookl  be 
sufficiently  small  so  that  the  required  sensitivenBSS  shall  be  attained. 
The  suspended  system  is  generally  so  magnetieed  that  the  upper  magnet, 
in  the  case  where  the  directing  magnet  is  above,  and  the  lower  when  tita 
directing  magnet  is  below  the  galvanometer,  shall  be  the  stronger  of 
the  astatic  pair  or  sets  of  magnets.     Thns  to  weaken  the  reonltaot 
couple  the  du^ecting  magnet  must  be  turned  so  that  its  north  pole  points 
towards  the  north.     The  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  being  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  period  of  the  snspended  system,  we  maj 
make  use  of  observations  of  period  to  judge  how  the  adjustment  for 
sensitiveness  is  proceeding.     It  will  in  general  be  found  advisable  to  use 
a  period  of  about  ten  seconds,  since  a  much  longer  period  makes  working 
with  the  instrument  tedious,  and  often  involves  cjianges  of  zero.     Ute 
desired  sensitiveneBS  having  been  attained,  the  director  magnet  is  tonied 
till  the  central  division  of  tite  scale  coincides  with  the  vertical  cross-wire. 
For  most  purposes  we  may  now  assume  that  the  magnete  of  the  sus- 
pended system  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coils,  since  the  suspended 
system  is  made  wi^  the  magnets  and  mirror  in  the  same  plane.     In 
some  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  that  the  axis  of  the 
magnet  is  atamrately  parallel  to  the  galvanometer  coiL     This  is  best 
done  by  setting  up  a  rarcnit  oon- 
sisting  of  a  constant  cell,  such  as 
a  Daniell  or  a  small  accumulator, 
a    very    high    resistance,    a   eom- 
mutator,  and  the  galvanometer.    A 
suitable  form  of  commutator  is  the 
Pohl  conunutetor,  shown  in  Tig. 
179.     It  conmste  of  a  base  made 
of  some  insulating  material,  such 
as    ebonite,    on    which    are    fixed 
four  mercury  cups  A,  B,  o,  D.     TfFO 
1^0.  ITS.  metal    uprights   L,  m    pivot  about 

metal  blocks  attached  to  the  base, 
and  to  these  uprights  are  soldered  two  semicircular  pieces  of  strong 
copper  wire  i  and  J,  while  a  piece  of  glass  or  ebonite  k  connects  the 
upper    ends    of    the    uprights.      The    mercury    cups    a    and    i>    are 
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connected  together  by  a  copper  wire,  as  are  also  tlie  cape  B  and  o. 
iFoor  binding  screws  e,  f,  o,  h  are  connected  as  shown,  and  serve  for 
joining  the  commutator  to  the  circnit  If  the  battery  terminals 
are  connected  to  o  and  h,  and  the  ends  of  the  circuit  containing  the 
resistance  and  the  galvanometer  are  connected  to  s  and  f,  then  when 
the  movable  part  is  rocked  into  the  position  shown,  h  is  connected  to 
B,  and  o  to  F.  If,  however,  the  movable  part  is  rocked  towards  the  left, 
then  H  is  connected  to  f,  and  a  to  B,  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  galvanometer  is  reversed. 

A  simpler  form  of  commutator,  which  can  be  made  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  which  is  not  quite  so  convenient,  is  shown  in  Fig.  180.  It  consists 
of  a  block  of  ebonite  or  paraffin  wax,  with  four 
small  hollows  filled  witiii  mercury,  which  are 
either  connected  with  binding  screws  as  shown, 
or  into  which  the  ends  of  the  wires  forming 
the  different  parts  of  the  circuit  simply  dip. 
The  mercury  cups  can  be  connected  by  two 
small  U-shaped  pieces  of  copper-wire,  which 
are  attached  to  a  cross  bar  of  ebonite  b,  as 
shown  in  the  figure,  a  and  d  being  con- 
nected to  the  battery,  and  o  and  b  to  the 
circuit,   then    by  putting    the    connector    as  Fig.  180. 

shown  in  the  figure  A  is  joined  to  o  and  d 

to  B.     On  rotating  the  connector  through  90°  a  is  joined  to  b  and  n  to 
Oy  thus  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  circuit. 

To  adjust  the  needle  parallel  to  the  coils^  the  resistance  ia  the  circuit 
must  be  adjusted  so  that  the  deflection  is  about  10  centimetres,  and  the 
directing  magnet  rotated  till  on  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current 
the  deflections  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  are  equal.  In  the  case  of  a 
galvanometer  without  controlling  magnet^  it  would  be  necessary  to  rotate 
the  whole  galvanometer  when  malong  this  acyustment,  and  hence  it 
should  be  performed  before  the  final  adjustments  of  the  scale  are  made. 

173.  Adjustment  of  a  Suspended  Ooil  Qalvanometer. — ^In  places 
where  the  earth's  field  is  disturbed  by  the  neighbourhood  of  moving 
masses  of  magnetised  matter,  such  as  lifts  or  djmamos,  or  by  the  presence 
of  stray  electric  currents,  such  as  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  electric  railways 
or  tramways,  the  ordinary  form  of  suspended  needle  galvanometer  cannot 
be  used,  owing  to  the  continual  disturbance  of  zero  which  is  produced. 
In  such  a  case  a  suspended  coil  galvanometer  will  be  found  of  service. 
In  this  type  of  galvanometer  the  current  to  be  measured  is  passed 
through  a  small  coil  which  is  suspended  between  the  poles  of  a  stroifg 
permanent  magnet,  so  that  when  undeflected  the  plane  of  the  coil  lies 
parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  due  to  the  magnet.  The  current  is  led  into 
and  out  from  the  coil  by  means  of  two  thin  ribbons  of  phosphor  bronze. 
The  upper  ribbon  is  generally  straight,  and  serves  as  a  suspension  fibre 
for  the  coil,  while  the  lower  ribbon  is  wound  into  the  form  of  a  helix,  so 
as  to  reduce  its  torsional  rigidity  to  a  minimum. 
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The  azimuth  in  which  such  a  galvanometer  is  set  up  is  immatenal, 
a  point  which  is  sometimos  of  importance. 

The  instrument  having  been  levelled,  so  that  the  coil  hangs  freely, 
the  adjustment  of  the  telescope  and  scale,  or  of  the  lamp  and  scale,  is 
made  as  in  the  case  of  the  needle  galvanometer.  The  sensitiTeneaB, 
however,  cannot  be  varied  by  altering  the  field  strength,  unless  the 
permanent  magnet  is  replaced  by  an  electromagnet,  in  which  case  Uie 
sensitiveness  can  be  altered  within  certain  limits  by  altering  the  strengtli 
of  the  current  in  the  electromagnet 

When  using  a  suspended  coil  galvanometer  it  is  advisable  to  have 
a  key  by  means  of  which  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  can  be 
connected  together,  and  thus  the  suspended  coil  short-circuited.  Tkaa 
short-circuiting  key  serves  to  bring  the  coil  to  rest  when  it  has  been  set 
swinging,  for,  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  coil  in  the  magnetic  BfM, 
currents  are  induced  which  rapidly  damp  out  the  oscillations  of  the  ooil. 
On  open  circuit,  however,  the  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  coU,  owing  to  its 
motion  in  the  magnetic  field,  cannot  produce  a  current,  and  hence  very 
little  damping  is  produced,  and  the  coU  continues  swinging  for  some  tune. 
If  the  coil  is  of  fairly  high  resistance,  it  is  advisable  to  insert  some  reeast- 
ance  in  series  with  the  shortn^ircuiting  key,  as  otherwise  the  motion  of 
the  coil  is  so  much  damped  that  a  very  considerable  time  elapses  before 
the  zero  position  is  reached.  The  best  results  are  attained  when  tlie 
coil  just  passes  beyond  its  position  of  rest  and  then  comes  to  rest  at  the 
second  passage. 

174.  Determination  of  the  Figure  of  Merit  of  a  Galyanometer. — 
By  the  figure  of  merit  of  a  galvanometer  is  meant  the  current  in  amperes 
required  to  produce  a  deflection  of  one  division  of  the  scale.  Since  the 
sensitiveness  depends  on  the  resultant  field  in  which  the  suspended  system 
swings,  in  the  case  of  needle  galvanometers  the  figure  of  merit  will  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  directing  magnet.  It  will  also  depend  on  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  scale  is  placed.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  to  calculate 
the  figure  of  merit  corresponding  to  a  period  of  the  needle  of  ten  seconds 
and  for  a  scale  distance  equal  to  1000  scale  divisions,  that  is,  in  the  case 
of  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres  for  a  distance  of  1  metre.  Further, 
since  the  strength  of  the  deflecting  field  produced  by  the  coils,  when  the 
galvanometer  is  traversed  by  a  current,  depends  not  only  on  the  strength 
of  the  current,  but  also  on  the  number  of  turns  in  the  coils,  and  on  the 
position  of  these  turns  with  respect  to  the  needles,  it  is  evident  that  a 
galvanometer  having  a  very  great  number  of  turns  will,  for  a  given  current, 
be  likely  to  give  a  larger  deflection  than  another  containing  a  few  tums^ 
and  this  although  the  latter  may  be  the  better  galvanometer. 

The  only  really  satisfactory  way  of  comparing  the  performance  of 
different  galvanometers,  of  which  the  resistance  varies,  is  to  compare  the 
amount  of  electrical  energy  which  has  to  be  supplied  to  the  galvanometer 
when  the  period  is  ten  seconds  and  the  scale  is  at  1000  scale  divisions 
to  maintain  a  deflection  of  one  scale  division.  The  electrical  power  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  resLstance  of  the  galvanometer  by  the  square 
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of  the  durent  required  to  give  a  deflection  of  one  diviflion  under  standard 
oonditionfi. 

I  In  order  to  find  the  figore  of  merit  of  a  galvanometer  it  is  connected 
ap  "with  a  battery  and  a  series  of  resistances,  as  shown 
in  ¥^.   181.     Here  b  is  the  battery,  which  should 
preferably  consist  of  a    single  accxunnlator,   which 
after    b^ng   folly    charged    has    been    allowed    to 
partly  discharge    through    a    resistance,      k   is    a 
makenand-break  key,   and   may  consist  of    a  piece 
of    copper   wire,  the  ends   of  which  dip  iato  two 
mercury  caps  scooped  in  a  piece  of  paraffin  wax. 
p   and  Q  are  two  resistance  boxes,  and,  if  one  is 
available,    it    is    of    advantage    that   p   should    be 
capable  of   variation  by  tenths  of  an  ohm.     B  is 
a    high    resistance,    generally    10,000    or    100,000 
ohmsy  while  o  is  the  galvanometer.      The  sum  of 
the  two  resistances  P  and  Q  is  kept  constant^  and 
may    conveniently  be  made  a  thousand  times  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  battery.      Thus  if  an  accumulator  is  used,  P+Q  may 
be  2100  ohms;  while  if  a  Daniell  cell  is  used,  their  sum  may  be  1080 
ohms. 

If  ^is  the  KM.F.  of  the  battery,  and  B  its  resistance,  and  P,  Q,  B,  and 
G  represent  the  resistances  of  the  various  parts  of  the  circuit,  the  E.M.F. 
between  the  terminalB  of  the  resLstanoe  P  when  the  galvanometer  circuit 
is  broken  is  given  by 

EP 


Fia.  181. 


P+G  +  5 


If  P  is  very  smaU  compared  to  li  +  Oy  sala  generally  the  case,  then  this 
E.M.F.  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  closed  will  be  sensibly  the  same. 
Hence  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  is 


EP 


F^b/C*'^ 


(1) 


Generally  J?  is  so  small  compared  to  P+  Q,  that  the  expression  for  the 
current  may  be  written 

EP 


(P+Q)(R  +  Gy 

If  we  take  into  account  the  effect  of  the  galvanometer  circuit  in  reducing 
the  resistance  between  the  terminals  of  ^e  resistance  P,  since  the  resist- 
ance of  P  and  ^+  ^  in  parallel  is 

P(M+Gf) 
P'^'RVS' 
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the  KM.F.  between  the  teiminaU  of  P  ia 


\p+R+aJ 


(2) 


and  the  cnnent  in  the  galvanometer  is  this  quantity  divided  by  (124-  ^ 
which  is  the  same  as  the  ezjuression  (1),  where  P(^+  0)l{P-hB+G)  has 
been  written  in  place  of  P.     Now  P{B-\'0)l{P+R+G)  may  be  written 

P(l  -  ^ — A,  so  that  unless  F/(P+0  +  B)  is  greater  than,  say, 

"OOl,  we  need  not  employ  the  more  cumbersome  expression  for  finding  the 
current  in  the  galvanometer. 

Determine  for  different  positions  of  the  directing  magnet  the  period 
and  the  current  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of,  say,  5  or  6  cm. 
In  performing  this  experiment^  adjust  the  resistance  P  so  that  a  deflec^ 
tion  of  about  the  desired  amount  is  produced,  and  then  read  the  deflection. 
The  accuracy  will  be  slightly  increased  if  a  commutator  is  included  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit,  and  deflections  on  either  side  of  the  zero  are  taken. 
Plot  on  squared  paper  the  current  required  to  produce  a  deflection  of 
one  division  against  the  square  of  the  period,  and  see  how  nearly  the 
points  lie  on  a  straight  line. 

Also  determine  the  currents  necessary  for  producing  different  deflec- 
tions right  up  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  and  plotting  current  against  deflection 

test  whether  the  two  are  proportionaL 

175.  Oompaiiaon  of  ElectromotlTe  Forces 
with  the  Qalvanometer. — The  two  oeUs  of 
which  the  E.M.F.'s  are  to  be  oompared,  Bi  and 
B.  (Fig.  182),  are  connected  in  the  manner 
shown  to  a  set  of  mercury  cups  in  a  block  of 
paraffin,  the  two  middle  cups  being  connected 
to  the  galvanometer  a  and  a  high  resistance  b. 
A  resistance  s  is  placed  as  a  shunt  on  the 
galvanometer,  so  that  the  sensitiveness  may 
be  reduced  if  required.  The  resistance  b, 
together  with  that  of  the  galvanometer,  ought 
to  be  at  least  10,000  ohms. 

The  shunt  resistance  is  adjusted  till  with 
the  cell  of  higher  electromotive  force  the 
deflection  is  almost  to  the  end  of  the  scale,  and 
then  the  deflections  when  first  one  and  then  the 
other  cell  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  circuit  are  read.  The 
deflection  experiment  should  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  mean 
taken.  Also  by  slightly  altering  the  shunt  resistance,  readings  can  be 
taken  with  different  deflections.  If  D^  and  D^  are  the  mean  deflections, 
then  the  ratio  of  the  electromotive  forces,  so  long  as  the  resistance  in 


gC/ 


Fio.  182. 
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the  galyanometer  circuit  is  very  high  compared  to  the  resistance  of  either 
of  the  cells,  is  given  by 


^2      A 

If  Cj  and  G^  are  the  currents  in  the  circuit  in  the  two  cases,  we  have 

G  ^i 

and  Oi=--^»— ^, 

where  B^  and  B^  are  the  resistances  of  the  cells. 

Hence  if  the  deflections  are  proportional  to  the  currents  ^ 

Dj     Cj^^^   B+G  +  B^ 

If  B^  and  B2  are  both  small  compared  to  R-^G,  the  factor  which 
multiplies  JSJE^  ^  s^iisibly  unity,  and  hence 

To  test  whether  we  are  justified  in  making  the  above  assumption,  we 
have 

R+G  +  B^      1         ^a-^i 
R+G-^Bj^      '^R+G-^B^' 

B  ^  B 
Hence  if        ^   — ^  is  negligible  compared  to  unity,  the  approximation 
-fl  +  c/  +  -D 1 

is  sufficiently  accurate. 

^  The  experiments  made  in  the  preceding  section  will  show  whether  this 
assiunption  is  justified.  If  the  currents  are  not  proportional  to  the  deflections, 
then  the  value  of  the  ratio  OJC^  dedaoed  from  the  curve  obtained  in  §  174  must 
be  used  in  place  of  DJD9. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

HEASUBEaOENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

176.  The  Wheatgtone's  Network  of  Oonductors. — That  parfdcokr  net- 

work  consisting  of  six  oonductor% 
joined  up  as  shown  in  Fig.  183,  which 
is  called  a  Wheatstone's  network  or 
bridge,  will  be  found  of  such  wide 
application  in  the  following  pages 
that  a  few  words  as  to  its  genmJ 
properties  may  be  of  service.  Let 
p,  Q,  B,  B,  o,  and  b  be  the  resistances  of 
the  arms  ao,  ob,  ad,  db,  do,  and  ab 
respectively.  If  we  suppose  Ih&t 
there  is  a  battery  of  E.M.F.  e  placed 
in  the  arm  ab,  while  the  resistances 
p,  0,  B,  and  s  are  so  adjusted  Hiat  a 
galvanometer  placed  in  the  arm  cd  is 
undeflected,  then  it  at  once  follows 
that  PS  =  BQ.  For  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current  in  the  arm  do  shoire 
that  the  points  d  and  o  are  at  the  same  potential.     Hence 

drop  of  potential  along  AD    drop  of  potential  along  AG 
drop  of  potential  along  DB    drop  of  potential  along  CB' 

But  as  {here  is  no  current  in  the  arm  do,  the  current  through  ad  is  the 
same  as  the  current  through  db.  Hence  the  drop  of  potential  along  ad 
is  to  the  drop  of  potential  along  db  as  the  resistance  of  ad  is  to  the 
resistance  of  db.  Similarly  the  drop  of  potential  along  ao  and  cb  are  to 
one  another  as  the  i^9sistances  of  ao  to  ob.     Hence 


Q     S 


(I) 


In  exactly  the  same  way  we  can  prove  that  the  condition  that  when  sn 
E.M.F.  is  placed  in  the  arm  OD  there  shall  be  no  current  in  ab  is 

P_E 
that  is,  the  same  condition  as  before.     The  two  arms  ab  and  od,  sach 

482 
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that  an  E.M.F.  in  one  produces  no  current  in  the  other,  are  said  to  bo 
conjugate. 

A^  important  property  of  conjugate  arms  is  that  if  we  insert  an  E.M.F. 
in  any  other  arm  of  the  network,  then  the  current  produced  by  this  KM.F. 
in  one  of  the  conjugate  arms  is  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  other. 
For  suppose  that  an  E.M.F.  inserted  in  one  of  the  arms,  say,  ao,  produces  a 
current  in  AB.  Then  we  may,  if  we  please,  introduce  an  additional  E.M.F. 
in  the  arm  ab,  and  adjust  its  magnitude  till  the  current  it  sends  is  just 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  current  in  ab,  due  to  the  KM.F.  in  the  arm 
AG.  Now  the  E.M.F.  introduced  in  ab  will  produce  no  current  in  the 
arm  cd,  since  ab  and  on  are  conjugate,  and  hence  the  introduction  of 
the  E.M.F.  in  ab  will  not  have  affected  the  current  in  od  ;  its  effect,  how- 
ever, has  been  to  reduce  the  current  in  ab  to  zero,  and  hence  we  may 
make  the  resistance  of  the  arm  ab  whatever  value  we  like  without  affecting 
the  current  in  od. 

Hence  to  calculate  the  current  in  cd,  produced  by  an  E.M.F.  e^ 
introduced  in  the  arm  AO,  we  may  take  the  resistance  of  the  arm  ab  as 
being  infinite.     This  being  the  case,  the  current  in  ao  is 


Q+S+G 


Hence  the  current  in  od  ib 

gr  Q  +  S 

er{Q  +  S) 


or 


(P+i2)(Q+^+6?)  +  (Q+iS)Of 


But  the  resistances  P,  (2,  i2,  iS  are  subject  to  the  condition  PS='RQ, 
Hence  the  current  in  od  is 


Exactly  the  same  expression  would  be  obtained  for  the  current  in  od,  due 
to  the  introduction  of  an  E.M.F.  fp  in  the  arm  ad. 

Next  suppose  that  we  introduce  an  E.M.F.  e,  in  the  arm  db.     The 
current  produced  in  od  is 

2b 
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and  making  use  of  the  relation  PS^RQ  tliis  reduces  to 


S{P+R)-hG{R+S) 


(3) 


which  also  ^ves  the  current  in  od  produced  by  an  E.M.F.  e,  in  the  ann 
CB.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  denominators  in  the  expressions  (2)  and 
(3)  are  the  same. 

If  the  current  sent  through  the  arm  od,  when  an  KM.F.  e^  is  placed 
in  AO  or  ad,  is  the  same  as  that  sent  when  an  E.M.F.  e«  is  placed  in  cb  or 
BD,  then 

tf,"^-Q ^^ 

Since  whether  the  galvanometer  is  connected  between  c  and  d,  and 
the  battery  between  a  and  b,  or  the  galvanometer  connects  a  and  b;,  and 
the  batteries  o  and  d,  there  will  be  no  current  in  the  galvanometer  if 
P/Q==R/S.  It  follows  that  in  any  given  case  we  have  a  choice  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  battery  and  galvanometer  are  connected  up^  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  decide  which  is  the  better  arrangement.  If  ^ 
resistances  are  aU  of  about  the  same  magnitude,  then  it  is  quite  im- 
material which  way  the  connection  is  made.  If,  however,  the  resist- 
ances are  of  very  dififerent  magnitudes,  then  if  R  and  S  are  the  two 
larger,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  battery  (including  the  battery  leads  and  any 
resistance  which  may  be  inserted  in  series  with  the  battery  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  currents  sent  through  the  resistances),  the  galvano- 
meter ought  to  be  connected  to  the  point  where  the  resistances  R  and  S 
meet,  and  to  the  point  where  the  two  lower  resistances  P  and  Q  meet 
If  the  resistance  of  the  battery  is  greater  than  that  of  the  galvanometer, 
then  the  battery  should  connect  the  point  where  the  two  higher  resist- 
ances meet  to  the  point  where  the  two  lower  ones  meet. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  currents  through  the  resistances  heats  the 
resistances,  and  hence  alters  their  resistance,  if  any  of  the  resistanoes  are 
of  small  section,  or  constructed  of  a  material  of  which  the  resistance 
changes  rapidly  with  temperature,  then  considerations  of  heat  develop- 
ment, rather  than  the  above,  ought  to  settle  the  manner  in  which  the 
battery  is  connected  up. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  values  of  the  resistances  are  P=  lOQ  ohms^ 
Q  B  50  ohms,  ^  =  10  ohms,  and  S=^5  ohms.  Then  when  the  batteiy  is 
connected,  as  in  Fig.  184  (a),  we  have 

Ca_P+Q_150     ,Q 
Ci     R  +  S      15  " 

If,  however,  the  battery  is  connected,  as  shown  in  Fig.  184  (5),  and 
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<^Y  ^  ^0  current  in  the  arm  cad,  and  c\  that  in  the  arm  obd,  we 
have 

g^a     P+iZ     110     g 

c\     Q-^-S      55 

Thus  supposing  S  is  the  resistance  which  is  liable  to  be  heated,  we 
see  that  the  first  arrangement  is  mach  more  unfavourable  than  the 
second,  for  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  current  passes  through  S 
in  the  first  case. .  Thus  although  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  184  (a) 


(it) 


(i) 


FlO.  184. 


is  theoretically  the  more  sensitive  when,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  the 
galvanometer  resistance  is  larger  than  the  battery  resistance,  yet  owing 
to  the  excessive  development  of  heat^  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  current  passes  through  one  pair  of  resistances,  the 
other  arrangement  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

177.  The  Metre  Form  of  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — A  form  of  bridge 
which  is  frequently  employed^  is  shown  in  Fig.  185.  It  consists  of  a 
uniform  wire  ac,  the  ends  being  soldered  to  two  thick  copper  strips  f 
and  H,  while  attached  to  the  same  wooden  base  are  three  other  copper 
strips,  and  binding  screws  are  soldered  to  these  in  the  positions  shown. 
The  gaps  at  ic  and  n  can,  when  required,  be  closed  by  two  thick  copper 
connectors,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  battery  is  connected  to  the 
terminals  B^  and  Bj,  while  one  galvanometer  terminal  is  attached  to  i, 
and  the  other  to  a  movable  slider  d.  On  depressing  the  knob  of  this 
slider,  contact  is  made  with  the  stretched  wire  by  means  of  a  thin  metal 
plate,  which  has  its  length  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  Im- 
mediately above  this  contact  plate  a  fiducial  line  is  engraved  on  the 

^  This  form  of  bridge  is  in  many  ways  inconvenient  and  inaocmate.  It  is, 
however,  useful  as  an  exercise  in  the  va^ons  methods  of  using  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge,  and  is  compaiatively  oheap. 
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slider  by  means  of  whicli  the  position  of  tliB  contact  is  read  off  on  tbe 
Bc&le. 

In  the  .aimpleat  method  of  using  this  form  of  bridge,  the  two  lesist- 
ances  to  be  compared  are  connected  to  the  terminab  p^p,  and  q^il- 
Balance  is  obtuned  hf  monng  the  slider  d,  and  then  if  the  wire  u 


Fie.  ISS. 

uniform,  and  the  resistance  of  the  connecting  pieces  r  and  h  can  be 
neglected,  and  the  slider  divides  the  wire  into  portions  of  length  j>  taii 
raspectavely,  we  have 

A/B^p/q, 

where  .i  is  tlie  value  of  the  recdstance  between  p,  and  f^  and  B  tbii 
between  4,  and  Oj. 

If  the  redstances  of  the  end  connections  of  the  wire,  indnding  tfc'  | 
soldered  junction,  are  not  negligible,  suppose  Uiat  the  added  resistance  il  i 
one  end  is  equivalent  to  the  resistance  of  a  length  A^  of  the  wire,  tht  ' 
corresponding  quantity  for  the  other  end  being  K^  then  the  ezprestioii 
giving  the  ratio  of  t^e  two  resistances  which  are  being  compared  is 

A     p  +  Aj, 
B     q+k,- 

In  order  to  determine  the  values  of  tho  end  corrections  A,  ud  ^ 
two  resistances,  the  ratio  of  which  axe  known,  are  inserted  in  the  pp 
F  and  Q.  Let  the  ratio  of  these  two  resistances  be  m,  so  that  BjA"*- 
ThM 

2  +  \-(p  +  A,>». 
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Next  reverse  the  two  resistances,  placing  A  in  the  Q  gap  and  B  in 
the  p  gap,  and  let  the  point  of  balance  divide  the  wire  into  lengths  of 
p'  and  ^.     Then 

Subtracting  one  of  the  equations  from  the  other 

n 


or 


1   -^g-g')-(^^-y) 
^  n«-l 


But  since  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  is  1000,  qbsIOO  ^p,  and 
q  » 1000 -p,  therefore 

n—  1 
Similarly 

^      n- 1 

When  performing  the  experiment,  n  should  be  large,  say,  about  100. 
A  conyenient  arrangement  is  to  make  one  resistance  1  ohm,  and  the 
other  101  ohms.  Then  n^  101,  and  n  —  \  which  occurs  in  the  denomi- 
nator of  each  of  the  expressions,  is  100. 

178.  Galihration  of  a  Bridge  Wire  by  Oarey  Foster's  Method. — 
Since  the  resistance  of  a  unit  of  length  of  a  wire  is  never  quite  uniform 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  a  wire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  calibrate 
the  wire  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  that  is,  to  determine  the  manner  in 
which  the  resistance  per  unit  length  yaries  at  different  parts  of  the 
length.  The  resistance  of  the  whole  of  the  bridge  wire  is  either  measured 
by  means  of  another  bridge,  or  it  may  be  obtained  sufficiently  accurately 
in  the  following  way : — Two  approximately  equal  resistances,  say,  1  ohm 
each,  are  placed  in  the  gaps  p  and  Q,  while  a  10-ohm  coil  is  placed  in 
each  of  the  gaps  m  and  n,  a  box  of  coils  being  arranged  as  a  shunt  on 
the  coil  in  the  x  gap.  The  value  of  the  shunting  resistance  is  then 
altered  till  a  point  of  balance  is  obtained  near  the  end  o  of  the  wire. 
This  point  of  balance  having  been  determined,  the  coils  in  M  and  k, 
together  with  the  shunt,  are  interchanged,  and  the  point  of  balance  near 
the  end  a  of  the  wire  is  determined. 

If  n  is  the  valu^  of  the  resistance  in  one  gap,  and  r^  the  value  of 
that  in  the  other,  while  the  length  of  the  wire  between  the  two  points 
of  balance  is  d^  the  resistance  of  unit  length  of  the  wire  is  given  by 

d    • 
The  proof  of  this  expression  is  given  in  {  181. 
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Fig.  186. 


Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  calibrate  the  wire  by  twenty  step^  that 
is,  to  divide  the  wire  into  twenty  segments  of  equal  resistance.  A  ^uge 
piece  is  prepared,  consisting  of  a  short  length  of  thick  German  sflTcr  or 
manganin  wire,  having  a  resistance  equal  to,  or  very  slightly  less  than, 
that  of  50  mm.  of  the  bridge  wire,  soldered  to  two  copper  tags  suitahZe 
for  clamping  in  the  gaps  of  the  bridge.  If  the  resistance  of  the  gauge  is 
made  slightly  less  t^n  the  desired  value,  it  can  be  adjusted  by  filing  00 
as  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

A  stretched  wire,  which  may  conveniently  be  the  wire  of  a  second 
bridge,  is  connected  to  the  bridge  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  186. 

A  battery  is  connected 
to  c  and  d,  while  the 
galvanometer  is  con- 
nected to  the  movable 
contact  B  on  the  wire 
of  the  bridge,  and  to  a 
second  movable  contact 
F  on  the  auxiliary  wire. 

The  copper  connector 
belonging  to  the  bridge 
being  placed  in  the  gap 
K,  and  the  gauge  in  the 
gap  M,  the  slider  e  is  placed  as  near  the  end  of  the  wire  as  possible,  and 
slider  f  moved  till,  on  completing  the  galvanometer  circuit,  no  deflectioii 
is  produced.  The  reading  for  the  slider  s  having  been  recorded,  ths 
gauge  and  connector  are  interchanged,  and  the  slider  f  remaining 
fixed  in  position,  balance  is  obtained  by  moving  the  slider  b.  The  gauge 
is  then  replaced  iu  n,  and  balance  obtained  by  moving  the  slider  f,  and 
so  on  tiU  Uie  end  of  the  wire  ab  is  reached.  When  the  gauge  is  in  the  gap  m, 
the  slider  b  is  moved  to  obtain  balance,  while,  when  the  gauge  is  in  h, 
the  slider  f  on  the  auxiliary  wire  is  moved. 

The  portions  of  the  wire  ab  (as  also  of  the  auxiliary  wire),  between 
the  successive  positions  of  the  slider,  have  resistances  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  resistance  of  the  gauge  and  the  connector  used  to 
bridge  the  other  gap.  That  this  is  the  case  is  at  once  evident,  for, 
suppose  that  when  the  gauge  is  in  n,  the  positions  of  balance  are  as  diown 
in  Fig.  186.  Then  the  fact  that  there  is  no  current  in  the  galvanometer 
shows  that  the  two  points  b  and  F  are  at  the  same  potential.  When 
the  gauge  is  in  m,  let  the  position  of  balance  be  at  b^,  that  is,  the  points 
e'  and  F  are  now  at  the  same  potential.  We  then  have  that  the  resist- 
ances of  the  gauge,  the  strip  of  copper  at  the  end  o^  the  bridge,  and  the 
portion  be  of  the  wire  is  to  the  resistance  of  the  connector,  the  strip  of 
copper  at  the  end  a  and  the  portion  ab  of  the  wire  as  the  resistance  of  the 
connector,  the  copper  strip  at  b,  and  the  portion  bb'  of  the  wire  is  to  the 
resistance  of  the  gauge,  the  strip  of  copper  at  a,  and  the  portion  ab'  of 
the  wire ;  that  is,  if  o  and  0  are  used  to  indicate  the  resistances  of  Uie 
gauge  and  connector  respectively,  while  k^  is  the  resistance  of  the  copper 
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connectiog  strips  at  the  end  b,  that  is,  the  resistanoe  of  the  stripe  between 
the  point  h,  where  the  battery  circuit  diyides,  and  the  end  B  of  the  wire, 
exdnsiTe  of  the  resistance  in  the  gap  n,  X^  being  the  corresponding 
quantity  at  the  other  end,  and  the  resistances  of  the  portions  of  the  wire 
are  indicated  by  bb,  (fee.,  we  have 


or,  subtracting  the  denominators  from  the  numerators  for  new  numeratorS| 
and  adding  denominators  and  numerators  for  a  new  denominator, 

G+C+k^  +  kB'^BE+AE^G+C+X^  +  kB+BE  +  Air' 

But  BE'\'AE''BE'  +  AE. 

Hence 

2{G-C)~BE-BE'  +  AE''AE~2Eir 

or  EE^G-a 

In  the  same  way,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  steps  on  the  auxiliary  wire 
have  each  a  resistance  equal  to  G-0. 

When  performing  the  experiment,  care  must  be  taken  to  protect  the 
wires  and  movable  contacts  from  becoming  heated  by  the  presence  of  the 
observer,  otherwise  thermo-currents  will  affect  the  results.  The  effects 
of  thermo-currents  at  the  two  movable  contacts  B  and  F  may  be  eliminated 
by  having  a  key  in  the  battery  circuit,  and  then,  having  closed  the  two 
contacts  at  b  and  F,  and  waited  till  the  galvanometer  deflection  becomes 
constant,  closing  the  battery  key,  and  noting  whether  any  permanent 
change  of  the  deflection  takes  place.  There  may  be  a  slight  kick  on 
closing  the  battery  circuit  owing  to  induction  in  the  circuits,  but  this  will 
in  general  be  so  small  as  to  be  unobservable.  The  effects  of  thermo- 
currents  at  the  ends  of  the  wires  can  be  eliminated  by  having  a  com- 
mutator in  the  battery  circuit,  and  obtaining  the  point  of  balance  with 
the  current  in  either  direction. 

If  ^,  l^  Ig,  <kc.,  are  the  lengths  of  the  bridge  wire  intercepted  between 
consecutive  points  of  balance,  then  each  of  these  represents  the  length  of 
the  wire  having  a  resistance  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  resistances 
of  the  gauge  and  connector.  Then  if  the  difference  between  the  resist- 
ance of  the  gauge  and  the  connector  is  r,  the  mean  resistance  of  unit 
length  of  the  wire  over  the  first  step  is  r//^,  that  over  the  second 
step  r/l^  and  so  on.  The  value  of  r  can  be  at  once  obtained  from 
the  observations,  if  the  resistance  B  of  the  whole  wire  has  been 
determined 
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For  if  22  representa  the  som  of  the  lengthB  of  the  steps,  and  L  is  the 
total  length  of  the  wirei  there  being  n  steps,  we  have 

from  which  r  can  be  obtained,  and  henoe  the  mean  resistance  per  axdt 
length  at  the  different  parts  of  the  bridge  wire  calculated.  For  the 
purposes  of  interpolation,  it  is  advisable  to  draw  a  curve  in  which  the 
ordinates  are  the  readings  on  the  bridge  wire,  and  the  abscisssB  are  the 
resistances  of  unit  length.  This  curve  is  obtained  by  plotting  the  values 
for  the  mean  resistance  of  unit  length  at  the  reading  of  the  wire  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  point  of  each  step,  and  drawing  an  even  corre 
through  the  points  thus  obtained.  Instead  of  plotting  Uie  actual  resist- 
ances per  unit  length,  in  the  case  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  paper 
may  be  saved  by  plotting  the  differences  between  the  actual  resistance  of 
unit  length  at  the  different  parts  of  the  wire,  and  the  mean  resifltanoe 
of  unit  length  taken  over  all  the  wire,  that  is,  the  quantity  RIL. 

The  objection  to  the  above  method  of  calibration  lies  in  tne  fact  that 
the  positions  of  the  gauge  and  connector  are  continually  being  changed, 
and  hence  if  there  are  any  differences  in  the  resistances  of  the  contacts 
between  the  terminals  of  the  gauge,  or  the  connector,  and  the  binding 
screws  of  the  bridge,  errors  mil  be  produced.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  terminals  of  the  gauge  of  a  flat  piece  of  copper, 

with  a  slot  cut  in  it^  so  as  to  fit  the  screw 
of  the  terminals,  and  to  carefully  clean 
these  copper  plates  as  well  as  the  binding 
screws. 

179.  Oalibration  of  a  Wire  Yxf 
means  of  a  DonUe  Oircnit.  —  The 
following  method  of  calibrating  a  wire 
due  to  Griffiths  ^  has  the  advantage  over 
Carey  Foster's  method  that  the  only 
contacts  which  are  movable  are  potential 
contacts,  that  is,  points  between  v^di 
iQ  the  potential  is  compared,  no  corrent 
being  allowed  to  flow  through  the  oon- 

/     F  H    '^  *^*'     ^^  ®^^^  *  ^'^^^  *^®  resistance  of 

K  ^  the  contact  has  no  effect  on  the  position 

^   1 1     p-^y  of  the  point  of  balance. 

The  wire  to  be  treated  ab  (Ilg. 
187)  is  connected  in  series  with  a  re- 
sistance Bj  and  a  storage  cell  b^.  A 
second  similar  cell  b^  is  connected 
to  an  auxiliary  circuit,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  stretched  wire,  u,  of 
thickness  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the  wire  ab,  and  a  resistance  b^. 
The  two  cells  must  have  a  considerable  capacity,  and  after  being  fully 
charged  they  must  be  partly  discharged  before  the  measurements  are 
1  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Philoiophieal  Soeicl/g,  voL  vii.  pu  269. 
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Fig.  187. 
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commenced.  The  resistances  b^  and  Bj  ii^ust  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
resistancee  of  the  two  circnits  are  approximately  equal,  and  such  that  the 
current  sent  by  each  cell  is  not  greater  than  a  tenth  of  an  ampere.  If 
these  precautions  are  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cells 
varies  yery  little,  and  what  variation  there  is  takes  place  at  the  same  rate 
in  the  two  cells,  and  thus  produces  no  effect. 

Two  contact  makers  are  placed  on  the  wire  ab,  at  a  distance  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  step  which  is  to  be  employed  in  the  calibration. 
One  of  these  contact  makers  e  is  connected  to  a  high  resistance  galvano- 
meter o,  and  the  other  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  taken  to  a  point  h 
on  the  wire  u,  where  it  is  soldered  in  place.  The  other  contact  maker  d 
must  then  be  connected  to  a  second  point  F  on  the  wire  u,  and  the 
point  F  moved  till  the  galvanometer  remains  undeflected.  The  contact  at 
F  should  then  be  soldered,  so  that  accidental  movement  is  impossible. 

Starting  with  one  contact  near  the  end  a  of  the  wire,  tiie  other  is 
moved  till  there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer.  The  left-hand 
contact  D  is  then  moved  to  the  right  of  e,  and  the  commutator  o  reversed. 
Then  keeping  b  fixed,  the  position  of  d  is  altered  till  there  is  no  galvano- 
meter deflection.  When  this  is  the  c&use,  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of 
the  wire  included  between  the  two  contacts  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
that  portion  of  the  wire  which  was  included  between  the  two  contacts  in 
their  previous  position.  The  contact  d  is  then  left  in  place,  and  b  moved 
over  to  the  right  of  d,  the  commutator  is  reversed  and  the  position  of 
no  deflection  obtained  as  before,  and  this  process  is  continued  till  the  end 
B  of  the  wire  is  reached.  The  whole  proceeding  is  then  repeated,  starting 
from  B.  The  wire  having  been  divided  into  steps  having  equal  resistance, 
the  calibration  curve  may  be  prepared  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
preceding  section. 

This  method  lends  itself  to  the  performance  of  a  rapid  test  of  the 
uniformity  of  a  wire,  which  is  sometimes  necessary  when  choosing  a  wire 
for  use  in  a  wire  bridge  or  a  potentiometer.  For  this  purpose  the  two 
contacts  d  and  b  consist  of  two  sharpened  pieces  of  metal  cemented  to 
a  piece  of  ebonite  at  a  convenient  distance  apart.  They  are  placed  in 
contact  with  the  wire  to  be  tested,  and  the  position  of  the  contacts  f  and 
H  on  the  auxiliary  wire  adjusted  in  the  manner  already  described.  Then 
the  ebonite  carrying  the  two  contacts  is  moved  along  the  wire,  and  if  the 
wire  is  perfectly  uniform,  the  galvanometer  will  remain  undeflected, 
and  any  deflections  obtained  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  departure  of 
the  wire  from  uniformity. 

180.  Oalibration  of  a  Wire  by  Strouhal  and  Barus's  Method.— A 
convenient  arrangement  to  use  when  a  number  of  similar  wires  have  to 
be  calibrated,  or  where,  owing  to  possible  wear,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
frequently  recalibrate  the  same  wire,  is  that  used  by  Strouhal  and  Barus.^ 
Ten  approximately  equal  resistances,  each  about  a  tenth  of  the  re- 
sistance of  the  wire,  are  prepared.  These  resistances  may  with  advan- 
tage consiBt  of  the  same  kind  and  gauge  of  wire  as  that  to  be  tested, 
when  they  may  be  adjusted  by  simply  measuring  off  the  required  length 

1  Wied,  AnnaUn  (1880),  x  p.  326. 
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of  wire.  If  the  wire  to  be  calibrated  is  100  cm.  long,  then  cut  off  ten 
pieces  of  the  same  wire  each  12  cm.  long,  and  solder  the  end  centimetre 
of  each  piece  to  a  strip  of  copper  a  (Fig.  188),  bent  at  right  angles  as 
shown.  These  strips  of  copper  are  screwed  to  a  small  block  of  wood  c, 
which  has  been  soaked  in  melted  paraffin  wax,  and  then  the  ends  of  the 

copper  which  project  below 
the  wood  are  amalgamitatl 
A  row  of  eleren  holoa,  at  a 
distance  apart  equal  to  the 
distance  Jbetween  ▲  and  b^  are 
then  bored  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
each  hole  being  about  a  centi- 
metre deep.  These  holes  are 
filled  half  full  with  m^cory, 
and  into  these  holes  the  ter- 
minals of  the  resbtanoes  dip^^ 
E  as  shown  in  Fig.  188.  Mer- 
cury cups  1  and  11  are  con- 
nected to  the  ends  of  the  wire 
FH  by  thick  coppw  eferaps, 
while  a  battery  is  connected 
to  F  and  H,  One  terminal  of  a 
galvanometer  o  is  then  placed 
in  mercoiy  cup  1,  and  the 
position  of  the  slider  s  on  the 
wire  is  adjusted  till  the  gal- 
vanometer is  undeflected.  The 
position  of  s  having  been  re- 
corded, the  galvanometer  terminal  is  moved  to  mercury  cup  2,  and  the 
position  of  s  for  no  galvanometer  deflection  again  determined  The 
resistances  a  and  b  are  then  interchanged,  and  Uie  positions  of  8  on  the 
wire  determined  for  which  the  galvanometer  is  undeflected  when  con- 
nected in  turn  to  mercury  cups  2  and  3.  The  length  of  wire  now 
intercepted  has  the  same  resistance  as  that  previously  intercepted  between 
the  readings  for  s  when  the  resistance  a  was  between  the  cups  1  and  2. 
The  resistances  a  and  c  are  next  interchanged,  and  so  on  till  the  resist- 
ance  a  is  finally  placed  between  the  cups  10  and  11.  In  this  way  the 
wire  FH  is  divid^  into  ten  segments  which  have  'equal  resistances,  and 
the  calibration  curve  can  be  calculated,  as  in  §  178. 

181.  Oompariflon  of  Two  near^  equal  Resistances  by  Oany 
Foster's  Method. — Let  two  nearly  equal  resistances  p  and  q  be  inserted 
in  the  p  and  q  gaps  of  the  bridge  (Fig.  185),  while  the  two  resistances  A' 
and  Y,  which  have  to  be  compared,  are  inserted  in  the  gaps  at  M  and  n. 
Then  when  2C  is  in  the  gap  m,  the  condition  for  balance  ia 

Q    r+\  +  ^' 

the  symbols  having  the  same  meaning  as  in  §  177. 
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If  9  now,  the  resiBtanceB  X  and  Y  are  interchanged,  the  new  condition 
for  beJance  Ib 

From  these  eqnationB  we  have 

P--G    JT-r+Ay-X^+p-g     r-X+A^,-\-fj/-g^ 

or  aince  P  +  Q'^'P'  +  ^f  andp-p'  =  g^-g, 

jr-r=p-p'  =  ^-(?. 

Thna  the  difference  of  the  resistance  of  X  and  y  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  portion  of  the  wire  intercepted  between  the  points  of  contact  in 
the  two  positions,  and  since  the  resistance  of  this  portion  of  the  wire 
is  known  from  the  calibration,  we  thus  obtain  the  difference  in  the 
resistance  of  the  two  coils.  It  will  be  observed  that,  as  the  resistance 
of  the  coils  placed  in  the  gaps  p  and  Q  are  not  involved  in  the  expression 
for  the  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  two  coils  being  measured,  we 
do  not  require  to  know  their  resistance.  What  is,  however,  necessary 
is  that  their  ratio  should  remain  constant  throughout  the  measurement. 
Hence  their  temperature  must  either  remain  quite  constant,  or,  if  they 
are  made  of  the  same  material,  their  temperature,  although  it  may  vary, 
must  at  every  instant  be  the  same.  For  this  reason  these  two  coils  are 
often  wound  on  the  same  bobbin,  and  hence,  as  the  wires  lie  side  by 
side,  their  temperature  will  always  remain  the  same. 

A  form  of  bridge  suitable  for  comparing  resistance  coils  with  a 
standard  by  the  above  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  189,  in  which  the 
lettering  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  Fig.  185.  The  bridge  wire  ao 
is  only  10  centimetres  long,  and  is  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  bridge 
by  thick  copper  wires  dipping  into  two  mercury  cups  l.  Thus  bridge 
wires  of  different  thicknesses  can  be  employed,  according  to  the  difference 
in  the  resistances  of  the  two  coils  being  compared.  The  two  coils  to  be 
compared  have  thick  copper  terminals  which  dip  in  the  mercury  cups  H 
and  N.  The  ratio  coils  (a)  are  wound  on  the  same  bobbin,  and  their 
terminals,  which  are  also  copper  rods,  dip  in  the  mercury  cups  p  and  Q. 

Each  of  the  copper  blocks  which  carry  the  mercury  cups  m,  n,  p,  q, 
and  L  has  a  second  mercury  cup,  and  over  these  cups  there  is  an  ebonite 
disc,  fitted  with  four  copper  connectors,  f,  h,  j,  and  K,  as  shown.  The 
ends  of  these  connectors  dip  in  the  mercury  cups,  and  the  arrangement 
forms  a  commutator,  by  means  of  which  the  coils  in  the  gaps  h  and  n 
can  be  interchanged  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  bridge  when  they 
are  being  compared  by  Carey  Foster's  method.  When  the  commutator 
IS  in  the  position  shown,  the  coil  in  m  is  connected  between  o  and  b^. 
When,  however,  the  commutator  is  rotated  through  180**,  so  that  the 
copper  connectors  occupy  the  positions  shown  dotted,  the  coil  n  is  now 
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between  o  and  b^.  Thus  the  interchange  of  the  coilB  ia  obtained  without 
having  to  move  them,  a  great  convenience,  since,  to  prevent  errcHB  due 
to  changes  of  temperature,  the  coils  have  to  be  immersed  in  well  stirred 


(^) 


Fig.  189. 


oil  baths,  and  either  lifting  the  coils  out  of  the  baths  or  interchanging 
the  baths  is  an  awkward  operation. 

The  galvanometer  contact  d  moves  on  a  divided  rod  a,  on  which  a 
scale  is  engraved,  and  the  length  of  wire,  of  which  the  resistance  is  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  resistances  of  the  coils  in  m  and  n,  is  read  off  on 
this  scale. 

Generally  three  pairs  of  proportional  coils  to  go  in  the  gaps  P  and  Q 
are  supplied,  having  resistances  of  1,  10,  and  100  ohms  respectively. 
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Tlie  pair  should  be  chosen  of  which  the  resistance  most  nearly  approaches 
tlie  resistance  of  the  coils  to  be  compared. 

Since  the  difference  in  the  resistance  of  the  coils  is  obtained  in  terms 
of  the  resistance  of  a  portion  of  the  bridge  wire,  it  is  necessary  to  measure 
tlie  resistance  of  nnit  length  of  the  wire,  and,  where  great  accuracy  is 
desired,  calibrate  the  wire. 

Having  carefully  amalgamated  the  terminals  of  the  proportional  coils 
to  be  used  and  those  of  two  standard  resistances,  set  up  the  bridge  with 
tlie  standard  coils  in  oil  baths.  An  accumulator  can  with  advantage  be 
nsed  as  battery,  but  if  the  coils  to  be  compared  are  1  or  10  ohm  coils, 
some  resistance  R  must  be  included  in  the  battery  circuit.  It  is  also 
advantageous  to  place  a  commutator  X  in  the  battery  circuit.  Deter- 
mine which  of  the  coils  X  and  T  in  the  gaps  u  and  k  has  the  higher 
resistance  by  seeing  in  which  direction  the  galvanometer  contact  has  to 
be  moved  when  the  coils  are  interchanged  by  rotating  the  bridge  com- 
mutator. Then  connect  a  resistance  box  in  parallel  with  the  coil  of 
higher  resistance,  say,  2C,  using  thick  copper  leads  which  dip  in  the  same 
mercury  cups.  Now  adjust  this  resistance  so  that  the  galvanometer 
contact^  when  balance  is  obtained,  is  near  the  centre  of  the  wire,  and 
let  the  shunting  resistance  be  S^.  Then  reverse  the  resistances  by  rotat- 
ing .the  commutator,  and  let  the  distance  through  which  the  galvano- 
meter contact  has  to  be  moved  to  preserve  the  balance  be  b^.  Next 
adjust  the  shunt  so  that  the  point  of  balance  is  near  the  end  of  the  wire, 
and  let  the  new  value  of  the  shunting  resistance  be  82,  and  the  change 
in  reading  for  the  galvanometer  contact  on  reversal  be  now  b^  b^  cor- 
responding to  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  wire.  If,  then,  r  is  the 
resistance  of  unit  length  of  the  wire,  we  have 


Hence,  subtracting 


ri 


^.        XS^       _ 


<^3-^)-^{z^^-Z^}. 


from  which  r  can  be  calculated.  In  general,  however,  this  expression  may 
be  much  simplified,  for  if  X  and  Y  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  S^  is  very 
large,  also  if,  as  usual,  the  wire  has  a  small  resistance  per  unit  length, 
then  S2  'will  also  be  large  compared  to  X^    Thus 

When  making  the  balances,  thermo-currents  at  the  galvanometer 
contact  D  are  liable  to  give  troubla     In  such  a  case  it  ^nll  be  found 
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advisable  to  make  the  contact  at  d,  and  after  the  galvanometer  haa 
come  to  rest,  to  reverse  the  battery  current  and  note  whether  the  galvano- 
meter deflection  remains  unaffected. 

A  note  must  be  made  of  the  temperature  of  the  wire,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  a  small  thermometer  alongside.  A  piece  of  cottcm 
wool  placed  over  the  wire  and  thermometer  will  be  found  of  service  in 
protecting  both  from  the  heat  radiated  from  the  hand  when  adjusting  the 
contact. 

The  procedure  when  comparing  two  coils  will  be  evident  from  what 
has  been  said  above.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  temperatures  of 
the  coils  should  be  known  accurately,  particularly  in  the  case  of  ooils 
wound  with  platinum-silver,  which  has  a  very  high  temperature  co- 
efficient. If  Uie  temperature  of  the  room  is  very  constant^  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  testing  current  is  not  too  large,  and  is  kept  on  for  only  a 
short  time,  then  the  temperature  of  the  oil  baths  in  which  the  ooils  stabd 
may  be  taken  as  giving  the  temperatures  of  the  coils  themselves.  If, 
however,  the  temperature  is  changing,  or  the  testing  current  has  to  h& 
kept  on  for  some  time,  then  the  baths  must  be  kept  well  stirred.  This 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  using  a  small  propeller  in  each  bath,  driven 
by  a  small  electric  motor  by  means  of  a  light  cord  (see  Fig.  72). 

182.  To  Determine  the  Ratio  of  Two  nearly  eqjal  Resistaaees. 
— It  is  frequently  necessary  to  determine  the  ratio  of  two  nearly  equal 
resistances.  The  two  coils  p  and  q  to  be  compared  are  placed  in  the 
PQ  gaps  of  the  bridge  ^Fig.  185),  while  in  the  two  outer  gaps  m  and  k  are 
placed  two  known  resistances  a  and  b,  which  are  approximately  equal 
If  the  resistances  of  the  two  parts  of  the  bridge  wire  on  either  side  of  the 
slider,  when  there  is  no  current  through  the  galvanometer,  are  p  and  q, 
while  the  resistance  of  the  whole  wire  is  p,  we  have 

P^^  +  A-^-p^    X^  +  A+p 
Q'^X^  +  B  +  q     X^  +  B  +  p-p 

If,  now,  p  and  q  are  interchanged,  and  the  new  point  of  balance  divides 
the  wire  into  portions  having  resistances  of  j/  and  q',  we  have 

P ^X^-{-  B+  q" ^X^  +  B+  p-p\ 
Q    Xp  +  AVp'        Xj,-{-A+p' 

Adding  the  denominators  for  a  new  denominator  and  the  numerators  for 
a  new  numerator  on  either  side  of  these  two  equations,  we  get 

P^  +  X^  +  A  +  Bj-p  +  jp-p") 
Q     Xp  +  Xq  +  A  +  B  +  p-(p-p') 

where  R  is  written  for  (Xj,  +  Xg  +  i4  +  B-hp),  and  8  for  the  resistance  of 
the  portion  of  the  bridge  wire  between  the  two  points  of  balance.     When 
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S  is  small  compared  to  R,  that  is,  when  p  and  q  are  nearly  equal  and  ▲ 
and  B  are  fairly  large,  we  have  as  a  very  near  approximation 


P 

Q 


1  ^28 


Since  the  maTimnm  value  we  can  have  for  Bib  p,  that  is,  the  two 
points  of  balance  are  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bridge  wire,  the  maxi- 
mtun  ratio  of  p  to  q  which  it  is  possible  to  measure  by  this  method  is 

P^-R  +  P^ 
Q    R-p 

or  since  A^  and  \  are  always  small  compared  to  ▲  and  b,  the  maximum 
ratio  is  given  by 

P    A+B-^-^p  _  ,         2/> 
G        A-^-B  A  +  B 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  total  resistance  of  the  bridge  wire  is  1  ohm, 
and  that  we  calculate  the  maximum  ratio  of  p  to  Q  for  a  and  b  being 
each  equal  to  1,  5,  10,  100  ohms,  we  obtain  the  following  numbers : — 


Vahie  of  A  or  B. 

Maximum  Batio 
of  P  to  g. 

Alteration  in  the  Batio  ^ 

Gorresponding  to  an  Error 

of  1  mm.  in  the  Wire 

in  Measoring  9. 

1 
0 

10 
100 

8 

1-2 
1-1 
1-01 

•0007 
•0002 
•0001 
•00001 

Thus  by  increasing  the  value  of  the  resistances  placed  in  the  end 
gax)s  of  the  bridge,  we  rapidly  limit  the  range  of  departure  from  equality 
in  p  and  Q  which  we  are  able  to  measure.  Although  the  range  gets  more 
and  more  limited  as  the  resistances  placed  in  the  end  gaps  get  greater 
and  greater,  the  accuracy  with  which  we  are  able  to  read  the  value 
of  the  ratio  on  the  wire  increases.  Thus  in  the  last  column  of  the 
above  table  is  given  the  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  p  to  Q  corresponding 
to  an  error  of  one  scale  division  (that  is,  1  mm.  in  a  wire  1000  mm. 
long)  in  the  determination  of  3.  When  there  is  no  resistance  in  the 
end  gaps,  a  millimetre  corresponds  to  an  error  in  the  ratio  of  P  to  Q, 
if  p  and  Q  are  nearly  equal,  of  about  '004,  that  is,  about  4  parts  in 
1000.  When  a  and  b  are  each  100  ohms,  a  millimetre,  however,  corre- 
sponds to  '00001,  or  4  in  400000. 

Of  course  we  are  unable  to  make  use  of  the  increased  sensitiveness 
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obtained  with  high  reaut&nces  in  tho  end  gftpa,  nnlees  tiie  galvano- 
meter is  sofficienU;  senatave  to  indicate  a  readable  dep&rtore  &oin  tlw 
correct  position  of  balance.  Increased  senaitiTeneas  may  be  obtfdned 
by  increasing  the  batter;  power,  bat  care  most  be  taken  not  to  tue 
currents  of  sach  &  magnitade  as  to  appreciably  heat  the  resistances. 
For  this  reason  the  current  should  not  be  kept  on  longer  than  neoee- 
eary.  Further,  if  x  and  b  ai9  either  much  larger  or  smaller  ^baa.  p  and 
Q,  then  the  podtions  of  the  battery  and  galranometer  should  be  so 
chosen  that  the  current  dirideA  approximately  equally  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  bridge  (see  p.  434). 

183.  The  Post  Office  form  of  Wheatstone  Bridge.— A  oonTeuifflit 
form  of  bridge  for  rapidly  making  measuremente  of  resistance  where  no 
very  great  degree  of  accuracy  is  aimed  at  is  shown  in  Fig.  190,  and 
is  known  as  the  Post  OfBce  form  of  resistance  box.     It  consists  ol  a 


Fia.  iga 

nnmber  of  resiatanca  coils  wound  on  bobbins  placed  under  an  ebonite  top, 
and  connected  to  brass  blocks  screwed  to  the  npper  surface  of  the  ebonite. 
By  means  of  brass  plugs  which  fit  into  conical  holes  between  the  blocks, 
the  resistance  coil  which  connects  the  two  blocks  can  be  short-drcnited. 
The  resistances  of  the  different  coils  are  indicated  by  the  numbers  placed 
alongside  the  holes  for  the  plugs.  The  resistance  to  be  measured  ia  con- 
nected to  the  two  binding  screws  a  and  e,  which  are  generally  marked 
"line"  and  "earth"  respectively,  as  this  form  of  box  was  originally 
designed  for  t«sting  the  resistance  of  telegraph  lines.  Tbe  battery  ia 
connected  to  the  two  binding  screws  b  and  j,  while  Uie  galvanometer 
is  connected  to  A  and  i.  By  means  of  a  wire  beneath  the  ebonite  top, 
when  the  key  B  is  depressed  connection  is  made  with  the  point  b,  while 
on  depressing  the  key  F  conneotion  is  made  with  the  point  o.  The 
resistances  between  a  and  b  and  b  and  o  consist  of  coils  of  10, 100,  and 
1000  ohms  reapectiTely,  while   by   removing  the  necessary  pings  the 
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resistance  between  c  and  e  can  be  made  of  any  integral  value  between 
0  and  10,000  ohms. 

The  way  in  which  this  arrangement  of  coils  forms  a  Wheatstone's 
bridge  is  indicated  diagrammatically  in  Fig  190  (a),  where  the  difiEerent 
branches  are  lettered  similarly  to  what  tibey  are  in  the  figore  of  the 
bridge.  If  the  resistances  in  the  branches  ab  and  Bc  are  equal,  then  to 
obtain  balance  the  resistance  of  the  branch  db  must  be  equal  to  the 
resistance  being  measured.  If,  however,  the  resistance  of  the  branch  ab 
is  made  ten  times  the  resistance  of  the  branch  bo,  the  resistance  in  db 
required  to  produce  balance  is  only  a  tenth  of  the  resistance  which  is 
being  measured.  Finally,  if  the  resistance  of  the  branch  bo  is  ten  times 
the  resistance  of  the  branch  ab,  the  resistance  in  ob  required  to  produce 
balanoe  is  ten  times  the  resistance  which  is  being  measured.  Simileirly, 
by  making  the  ratio  arms  ab  and  BC  1  to  100  or  100  to  1,  the  resistance 
in  the  branch  CE  will  be  100  times  or  one  hundredth  respectively  of  the 
resistance  being  measured. 

The  following  is  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  when  measuring  a 
resistance  with  the  Post  Office  bridge  : — The  resistance  having  been  con- 
nected to  the  terminab  a  and  b,  the  plugs  corresponding  to  10  ohms  are 
taken  oat  of  each  of  the  proportional  arms  ab  and  bo.  The  battery 
key  H  having  been  depressed,  the  galvanometer  key  H  is  momentarily 
depressed,  and  the  direction  of  the  resulting  galvanometer  throw  noted. 
If  no  deflection  is  produced,  it  probably  indicates  that  there  is  a  break  in 
the  battery  circuit.  The  infinity  plug,  marked  "  inf.,"  is  then  removed, 
and  the  direction  of  the  galvanometer  deflection  again  noted,  which 
should  be  opposite  to  that  which  occurred  previously.  These  tests  will 
have  indicated  the  direction  of  the  deflection  corresponding  to  the 
resistance  in  the  branch  ob  being  too  smaU.  Resistance  is  then  gradually 
unplugged  in  the  branch  ob  till  two  values  are  discovered,  which  difler 
from 'One  another  by  1  ohm,  and  for  which  the  galvanometer  is  deflected 
in  opposite  directions,  indicating  that  the  resistance  being  measured  lies 
between  these  two  values.  Suppose  that  in  this  way  it  is  found  that  the 
resistance  lies  between  14  and  15  ohms.  If,  now,  100  ohms  is  unplugged 
in  the  arm  bo,  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  resistance  in  the  arm  ce  to  at 
least  140  ohms,  since  it  will  be  ten  times  the  resistance  being  measured. 
Proceeding  as  before,  it  is  found  that  146  ohms  is  too  small  afid  147  ohms 
ia  too  large,  showing  that  the  resistance  lies  between  14*6  and  14*7  ohms. 
Next  making  the  resistance  in  the  arm  bg  1000  ohms,  it  was  found  that 
the  resistance  which  had  to  be  unplugged  in  oe  was  between  1462  and 
1463  ohms,  indicating  that  the  resistance  being  measured  lies  between 
14*62  and  14*63  ohms.  To  obtain  a  nearer  value  to  the  resistance, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  galvanometer  deflections.  Thus  when  the 
resistance  in  ob  was  1462  ohms  the  galvanometer  was  deflected  through 
thirteen  divisions  to  the  right,  while  when  the  resistance  was  1463  the 
deflection  was  twenty-five  divisions  to  the  left.  Thus  a  change  in  the 
resistance  in  ob  of  1  ohm  produces  a  deflection  of  thirty-eight  divisions, 
while  to  produce  equilibrium  we  should  have  to  increase  the  resistance  in 
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CE  so  as  to  produce  a  deflection  of  thirteen  divisions;  that  is,  we 
should  have  to  increase  the  resistance  by  13/38  of  an  ohm,  or  0*34  ohm. 
Hence  the  resistance  in  the  arm  CB  required  to  give  balance  is  1462*34 
ohms,  and  the  resistance  being  measured  is  therefore  14*6234  ohms. 

If  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  greater  than  11,111  ohms  it  vill 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  balance  with  equal  ratio  arms,  and  the  resistance 
of  AB  must  be  made  10  or  100  times  the  resistance  of  bo. 

It  will  sometimes  be  found  more  sensitive  to  use  altol  or  a  lOtoI 
ratio  for  the  ratio  arms  rather  than  a  10  to  1  or  a  100  to  1  ratio  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  deduce  the  fractions  of  an  ohm  by  galvanometer 
deflections.  In  such  a  case  we  have  a  choice  as  to  the  way  in  whidi  we 
make  up  the  desired  ratio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  equal  ratio  arms  we  may 
make  the  resistance  in  either  of  the  branches  ab  or  BO  ID,  100,  or 
1000  ohms.  The  best  value  to  take  in  any  particular  case  is  that  which 
will  make  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  ratio  arms  most  nearly  equal 
to  the  resistance  being  measured. 

Since  the  resistance  of  the  wire  of  which  the  coils  are  oonstnicted 
varies  with  the  temperature,  it  is  only  at  some  fixed  temperature  that  the 
coils  of  the  bridge  have  the  value  assigned  to  them.  The  temperature  at 
which  the  coils  have  their  nominal  values  is  generally  marked  on  the 
box  by  the  makers.  When  the  temperature  of  the  box  is  different  from 
this  value  a  correction  will  be  required,  the  magnitude  of  which  depends 
on  the  material  of  which  the  coils  are  made.  The  following  table  gives 
the  temperature  coefficients  of  the  alloys  which  are  commonly  employed 
for  the  construction  of  resistance  coils.  It  must^  however,  be  rememboed 
that  the  temperature  coefficient  of  different  samples  of  what  is  nominally 
the  same  alloy  differ  considerably,  so  that  this  table  must  be  used  with 
circumspection,  and  in  every  case  where  accurate  measurements  are  being 
made  either  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  with  the  coils  at  the  tempers 
ture  at  which  they  were  compared  with  a  standard,  or  in  each  case  the 
actual  temperature  coefficient  of  the  wire  used  in  the  coils  must  be 
measured. 


AUoy. 

Approximate  Composition 
(parts  by  weignt). 

Speoifio 
Rasistanoe. 

Temperatore 
CoCTlcient. 

Platinum  silver   . 
Platinum  iridium 
German  silver 

Platinoid .    .     .  j 

Manganin    .     .     . 
Oonstantan  .     .     . 

2Ag;  IPt 

Pt  with  trace  of  Ir 

10Cu;25Zn;14Ni;0-3Fe 

German  silver  with  trace 

of  tungsten 
84  Ou ;  12  Mn  ;  4  Ni 
60  Cu  ;  40  Ni 

31  X  10  • 
27xlO-« 

|34xl0-« 

42xl0-« 
49x10-* 

•00026       1 

•0017 

•00027 

•0002 

O0004 

—000017 

1 

184.  The  Dial-pattern  Wheatstone's  Bridge.— Although  the  Fo6t 
Office  pattern  of  bridge  is  very  compact  and  fairly  inexpensive  to  JDBkt, 
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considering  tbs  great  range  of  rsBistancea  which  it  is  capable  of  measnr- 
ing,  for  accurate  work  it  Buffera  from  one  very  Berious  defect;  this  la, 
that  in  the  anu  DS  (Fig.  190,  p.  ii8)  there  are  always  a  large  number  of 
plug  contacts,  and  the  reaistancea  of  these  contacts  axe  neither  negligible 
DOr  are  they  constant.  This  inconstancy  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  cleanliness  of  the  plogs  and  of  the  holes  into  ^hich  they  fit  varies, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  the  insertion  of  any  one  plug  afi'ecte  the  fit  of 
the  pings  in  the  neighbouring  holes.  This  is  due  to  the  displacement  of 
the  bra^  blocks,  either  owiog  to  a  slight  give  in  the  screws  by  which 
they  are  attached,  or  owing  to  bendiog  of  the  ebonite  top  of  the  box.  It 
ia  tliaa  practically  impossible  to  allow  for  the  resistance  of  the  plugs,  and 
all  we  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  resistaDce  of  these  contacts  to  a  minimum 
by  using  well-fitting  pings '  and  keeping  them  as  clean  as  possible. 

To  reduce  the  plug  difGcnlty  to  a  Tninimnin^  the  form  of  box  shown  in 
Pig.  191  is  used.     This  pattern  of  box  is  known  as  the  dial  pattern,  and 


the  example  shown  in  the  figure  contains  ten  coils  of  1  ohm  each,  ten  of 
10  ohms  each,  ten  of  100  ohms  each,  and  ten  of  1000  ohms  each,  the 
manner  in  which  tiie  coUs  are  connected  up  being  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  There  is  a  single  plug  in  each  of  the  dials,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
if  all  the  plugs  are  opposite  the  blocks  marked  o,  then  none  of  the  coUs 
are  included  between  the  terminals  a  and  s,  the  only  resistance  between 
these  two  poiate  consisting  of  the  connecting  pieces  between  the  dials 
and  the  resistance  corresponding  to  four  plug  contacts.  If,  now,  the  plug 
in  the  units  dial  is  mored  to  tbe  hole  marked  1,  the  resistan  e  included 
between  the  terminals  B  and  a  will  consist  of  1  ohm,  together  with  the 
resistance  of  the  connecting  wires  and  the  four  plug  contacts.  If  the 
units  plug  is  moved  to  the  hole  marked  2,  there  will  be  2  ohms  included 

>  As  the  plugs  belonging;  to  varioas  bozei,  althODKh  tbese  boxes  ate  of  the 
nme  pattern,  are  generally  not  interchangeable,  all  [uugB  belonging  to  any  one 
box  ongbt  to  bear  a  dUtlngufsbitig  mark,  sucb  as  a  letter  stamped  on  the  head. 
ihU  mark  sbonld  be  stamped  on  the  top  ot  the  box,  and  care  be  taken  that  the 
plugs  are  alnajB  replaced  in  their  own  box. 
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in  addition  to  the  connecting  and  plug  resLBtances.  Proceeding  in  this 
way,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  resiBtance  consisting  of 
any  whole  number  of  ohms  up  to  11,110  ohms,  and  whatever  the  resi^ 
ance  there  will  be  only  four  plug  contacts.  Further,  the  insertion  of  a 
plug  has  no  influence  on  the  fit  of  any  of  the  other  plugs,  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  keep  the  resistance  of  the  plug  contact  very  much  more  con- 
stant than  in  the  case  where  the  plugs  are  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  190. 
In  addition  to  the  dials,  a  set  of  ratio  coils  are  provided  in  the  arms  bc^  cd. 

The  resistance  to  be  measured  is  connected  between  a  and  b,  the 
plug  at  F  being  removed  and  that  at  o  inserted,  or  between  b  and  r, 
the  plug  at  G  being  removed  and  that  at  f  inserted. 

It  wUl  be  observed  that  the  tenth  coil  in  each  of  the  dials,  that 
is,  the  coil  between  the  block  marked  9  and  the  central  block,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  any  combination  up  to  10,000 
ohms.  These  additional  coils  are,  however,  of  much  use  when  testing 
the  box,  since  with  them  the  sum  of  the  resistances  in  any  dial  is  equal 
to  'the  resistance  of  a  single  coU  in  the  dial  next  above.  Hence  when 
testing  the  box  the  unit  coils  are  first  compared  together,  then  ihe  sum 
of  these  coils  is  compared  with  one  of  the  tens.  The  tens  are  then  com- 
pared amongst  themselves,  and  their  sum  is  compared  to  the  first  hundred 
coil,  and  so  on. 

When  using  the  bridge,  if  the  ratio  arms  are  taken  equal,  any  error 
due  to  their  ratio  not  being  exactly  unity  can  be  eliminated  by  placbg 
the  resistance  to  be  measured  first  between  a  and  b  and  then  between 
D  and  E  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  two  values  obtained. 

185.  Calibration  of  a  Dial-pattern  Wheatstone's  Bridge. — The 
dial  bridge  is  connected  by  thick  copper  straps  to  a  mercury  cup  a  (Fig. 
192)  and  one  terminal  of  a  resistance  box  r.     The  other  terminal  of  this 


Fig.  192. 

box  is  connected  to  a  second  mercury  cup  b.  Two  other  resistance  boxes, 
s  and  8,  are  connected  as  shunts  on  the  mercury  cups  and  the  resistance 
box  r  respectively.  Finally,  a  resistance  K  of  1  ohm  is  placed  connecting 
the  mercury  cups,  and  a  thick  U-shaped  piece  of  copper  is  provided  bv 
means  of  which  the  mercury  cups  can  be  connected,  and  thus  the  resiit- 
anpe  B  short-cif  cjiited. 
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The  resistance  r  must  be  veiy  sliglitly  larger  than  1  ohm,  and  may 
consist  of  a  thick  piece  of  manganine  wire  soldered  to  two  stout  copper 
strips,  the  mercury  cups  a  and  b  consisting  of  holes  made  in  these  strips. 
To  adjust  the  value  of  b,  the  mercury  cup  h  should  be  connected  direct 
to  E  by  means  of  a  copper  strap,  and  using  10  ohms  in  each  of  the  arms 
BC  and  CD,  and  1  ohm  in  the  dial  arm,  the  resistance  of  B  is  adjusted  till 
the  bridge  is  very  nearly  balanced.  It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to 
adjust  the  resistance  of  r  by  means  of  the  soldered  junctions  till  its 
resistance  is  a  little  too  small.  Then  by  filing  the  wire  the  resistance 
can  be  made  a  little  greater  than  1  ohm. 

Next,  placing  the  plug  at  1  in  the  units  dial,  and  still  using  10  ohms 
in  each  of  the  arms  bo,  od,  adjust  the  shunt  s  till  the  bridge  is  balanced. 
Then  if  R  and  S^  are  the  resistances  of  b  and  the  shunt  8,  and  a  is  the 
resistance  of  the  first  imit  coil,  including  the  resiBtanoe  of  the  wires 
joining  the  different  dials,  we  have 

R+s: 

but  since  R  is  very  nearly  unity  and  S^  is  large,  we  may,  without  appre- 
ciable error,  rephu^  R  in  the  denominator  by  1.     Then 

\r (1) 


1+S 


Next  place  the  U-shaped  connector  between  the  cups  a  and  h  and  connect 
up  the  resistance  boxes  r  and  8  in  parallel  between  h  and  e,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  Keeping  the  plug  in  the  units  dial  at  1,  adjust  r  and  8  till 
the  bridge  is  bcdanced.  To  obtain  this  balance  make  r  1  ohm  and  8 
infinity.  If  the  resistance  between  d  and  e  is  now  too  small,  replace  the 
copper  strap  joining  s  to  r  by  a  short  piece  of  thick  copper  wire,  and 
thus  make  the  resistance  in  this  arm  too  great.  Then  a  balance  can  be 
obtained  by  adjusting  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  8,  and  since  r  is  only  a 
little  too  great,  the  resistance  unplugged  in  8  will  be  large,  and  thus  the 
a4jastment  can  be  made  with  accuracy. 

Next  remove  the  connection  between  the  mercury  cups  and  move  the 
dial  plug  to  2,  and  then  adjust  the  bridge  by  altering  the  shunt  s.  If  h 
is  the  resistance  of  the  second  dial  coil,  and  Sj,  the  value  of  8  when 
balance  is  secured,  we  now  have 

h~  ^^>  , 
R  +  S^ 

in  which,  as  before,  we  may  put  22 « 1  in  the  denominator,  and  thus 


l+S, 


R (2) 


Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  coils  of 
the  unit  dial  in  terms  of  the  resistance  R.  Or  if  we  like  we  may  express 
them  all  in  terms  of  the  resistance  a  of  the  first  coil. 
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To  compare  the  coils  of  the  tens  dial,  we  put  the  plug  at  10  in  the 
units,  i.e.  remoye  the  plug  altogether  (see  Fig.  191),  and  adjust  the 
resistances  r  and  8  (the  connector  being  inserted  between  a  and  b)  till 
the  bridge  is  balanced.  Then  place  the  tens  plug  at  1,  i.e.  at  10  ohms, 
and  the  unit  plug  at  0,  and  adjust  8  tiU  the  bridge  is  again  balanced. 
Then  let  8^  be  the  value  of  8  when  the  10  ohm  coil  is  in,  8^  the  valne 
when  the  ten  1  ohm  coils  are  in,  r  the  value  of  r,  o^^  the  resistance 
of  the  10  ohm  coil,  and  2  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  units  coil& 
ThuB 


(_fi — b-\ 


(3) 


Next  remove  the  units  plug  and  balance  by  altering  r  and  s,  and  let 
the  value  of  these  quantities  be  r  and  8\.  Then  move  the  tens  plug  to 
2  and  the  unit  plug  to  0,  and  balance  by  altering  <,  and  let  the  new 
value  be  s'^  If,  then,  b-^Q  is  the  resistance  of  the  second  10  ohm  cml, 
we  have 


'--''' {p^-p^y 


(*) 


Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  obtain  the  difference  between  the  resiBtance 
of  each  of  the  10  ohm  coils  and  the  sum  of  the  1  ohm  coils,  and  since 
we  have  found  the  resistances  of  these  in  terms  of  the  resistance  a  of 
the  first  coil,  we  can  express  the  resistance  of  the  10  ohm  oolLb  in  terms 
of  the  resistance  of  the  coil  a. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  each  of  the  hundred  coils  is  compared 
with  the  resistance  of  the  sum  of  the  10  ohm  coils,  and  each  of  the 
thousand  coils  with  the  sum  of  the  100  ohm  coils. 

Having  in  this  way  expressed  each  of  the  coils  in  terms  of  the 
resistance  of  a,  we  now  require  to  determine  the  value  of  this  quantity. 
To  do  this  the  mercury  cup  b  la  connected  direct  to  X|  and  a  standard 
resistance  coil  is  placed  between  the  mercury  cups.  If  possible,  this  ooil 
ought  to  be  a  1000  ohm  coiL  The  bridge  is  then  balanced,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  coils  used  on  the  dials  expressed  in  terma  of  a  is 
equated  to  the  resistance  of  the  standard,  and  thus  the  value  of  a  is 
deduced.  If  only  a  1  ohm  coil  is  available,  then  the  plug  in  the  units 
dial  being  at  1,  balance  must  be  obtained  by  either  altering  the  shunt  s, 
or  if  the  resistance  in  the  arm  is  already  too  low,  a  resistance  box  must 
be  connected  as  a  shunt  on  the  dials,  and  balance  be  obtained  by  adjust- 
ing this  shunt.  In  this  way  the  resistance  of  a  is  directly  obtained 
in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  unit  and  the  shunt  resistance. 

The  same  method  as  that  described  above  can  be  employed  to  cali- 
brate an  ordinary  Post  Office  pattern  resistance  box,  or,  by  using  tiro 
auxiliary  coils  as  ratio  arms,  a  simple  box  of  resbtance  coils. 
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It  is  of  importance  when  making  such  a  calibration  as  that  described 
above  that  the  temperature  should  be  fairly  constant^  particularly  if  the 
material  of  which  the  coils  are  wound  has  a  large  temperature  coefficient. 

186.  The  Oallendar  and  Qrii&thB  Pattern  Bridge. — A  form  of 
Wheatstone's  bridge  which  is  particularly  well  suited  for  measuring  the 
change  of  resistance  of  platinum  resistance  thermometers  has  been  devised 
by  Callendar  and  Griffiths.^  A  simple  form  of  this  bridge,  which  is  suit- 
able for  measurements  in  which  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  aimed  at,  is 
shown  somewhat  diagrammatically  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  193,  the 
scheme  of  connections  being  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure.     The 


I  nzvc^ 
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bridge  wire  ab  is  stretched  alongside  a  second  wire  OjH  of  the  same 
material,  which  is  connected  to  the  galvanometer,  and  a  movable  slider 
carries  a  cross-piece  f  of  the  same  wire,  which  serves  to  make  contact 
between  the  bridge  wire  and  the  galvanometer.  The  object  of  making 
the  two  wires  and  the  cross-piece  aU  of  the  same  wire  is  to  reduce  the 
thermo-electromotive  forces  at  the  contacts,  for  if  the  contacts  are  between 
exactly  the  same  materials,  then  differences  of  temperature  will  not  pro- 
duce thermo-electromotive  forces.  One  end  a  of  the  wire  is  connected  to 
a  series  of  resistance  coils  dOj.  The  first  of  these  has  a  resistance  equal 
to  that  of  20  cm.  of  the  bridge  wire,  the  next  to  40,  and  so  on,  the 
resistance  of  each  coil  being  double  that  of  the  preceding  one. 

*  For  a  discassion  of  the  best  arrangement  of  resistances  in  a  bridge  for  use 
with  a  platinDm  thermometer  see  Callendar,  Phil.  Mag.,  April  1910,  p.  539. 
Other  bridge  arrangements  saitable  for  use  with  a  platiDam  thermometer  are 
described  by  F.  B.  Smith  in  PML  Mag.,  Oct.  1912,  p.  54L 
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Connected  to  the  binding  screw  c^  is  one  terminal  of  the  ratio  coil  p, 
the  other  ratio  coil  Q  being  connected  to  the  binding  screw  Pj.  The  tvo 
battery  terminals  B^  and  b^  are  connected  to  the  points  c^  and  p^  while 
the  galvanometer  terminal  o^  is  connected  to  the  point  between  the  ratio 
coila  The  ratio  coUs  are  wound  together  so  aa  to  always  have  t^e  same 
temperature,  and  they  are  adjusted  to  equality. 

The  thermometer  T  with  its  leads  is  connected  to  the  screws  t{f^ 
and  the  compensating  leads  are  connected  to  o^  and  Oj.  This  pair  of 
leads  are  joined  together  at  the  end,  and  are  of  exactly  the  same  resistance 
as  the  thermometer  leads,  and  are  placed  alongside  these  latter. 

Let  r  be  the  resistance  of  t]^  thermometer  leads  or  the  compensator 
leads,  T  the  resistance  of  the  thermometer  coil,  and  E  the  resistaiice  un- 
plugged in  the  coils,  and  let  the  galvanometer  contact  be  at  o^  in  the  lower 
figure  when  balance  is  secured.  If  p  is  the  resistance  per  centimetre  of 
the  bridge  wire,  we  have,  since  P«  Q, 

T+r  +  pBGl^plG^  +  R-i-r, 


or  T+  p{OB  -  OG^  ~p{AO-^  OG^  +  E, 

where  o  is  the  centre  of  the  bridge  wire.     Hence 

T^R-h^p.OG^ (1) 

Thus  the  resistance  of  the  thermometer  is  equal  to  the  resLatance  of  the 
coik  unplugged  plus  twice  the  resistance  of  the  part  of  the  bridge  wire 
intercepted  between  the  galvanometer  contact  and  the  centre  of  the  wire. 
If  the  galvanometer  contact  is  to  the  left  of  o,  then  twice  the  resistance 
of  the  portion  of  the  wire  intercepted  between  the  contact  and  the  oentze 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  resistance  unplugged. 

It  will  be  observed  that  any  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  thenno- 
meter  leads,  so  long  as  the  same  change  takes  place  in  the  compensating 
leads,  will  not  affect  the  point  of  balance  in  the  wire. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  arrange  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  wire  so 
that  1  centimetre  has  a  resistance  of  -^^  of  an  ohm.  In  this  case  each 
centimetre  that  the  galvanometer  contact  is  away  from  the  centre  of  tite 
bridge  wire  represents  *01  of  an  ohm.  The  first  coil,  since  it  has  a 
resistance  equal  to  that  of  20  cm.  of  the  wire,  has  therefore  a  resistance  of 
0*1  of  an  ohm.  The  remaining  coils  have  resistances  of  *2,  *4,  *8,  1'6, 
3*2,  6*4,  and  12*8  ohms.  Thus  the  bridge  wiU  measure  up  to  25*6  ohma. 
If  a  platinum  thermometer  is  used  of  which  the  resistance  in  ice  is  abont 
12 '8  ohms,  then  its  change  in  resistance  when  heated  from  0*  to  100*  (its 
fundamental  interval,  see  §  208)  will  be  5  ohms,  and  hence  1  cm.  on 
the  bridge  wire  will  represent  one-fifth  of  a  degree.  Such  a  ther- 
mometer is  suitable  for  work  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  For 
high  temperatures  a  thermometer  having  a  fundamental  interval  of  1  ohm 
may  be  uiBed,  in  which  case  each  centimetre  of  the  bridge  wire  repiesenti 
a  tenth  of  a  degree.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  adjustment  of  the  resistance  of  the  bridge  wire  to  a  particalar 
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resistance  per  centimetre  is  of  considerable  practical  convonienco.  As, 
hoiirever,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  wire  such  that  its  resistance  per  centi- 
metre has  any  predetermined  value,  Professor  Callendar  has  adopted  the 
device  of  shunting  the  wire.  A  wire  is  chosen  of  which  the  resistance 
per  centimetre  is  slightlj  greater  than  the  value  required,  and  then  a 
resistance  s  (Fig.  193)  is  placed  as  a  shunt  on  the  wire,  the  magnitude  of 
the  resistance  being  so  chosen  that  the  combined  resistance  of  the  wire 
and  8  in  parallel  divided  by  the  total  length  of  the  wire  has  the  desired 
value,  viz.  1/200  of  an  ohm.  The  presence  of  the  shunt  has  no  effect  on 
the  reading  of  the  bridge,  except  that  the  resistance  of  the  wire  must  now 
be  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  wire  and  shunt  in  parallel.  For  U  Cgis  the 
cnrrent  passing  in  the  shunt^  and  c^  that  in  the  wire,  I  the  total  length  of 
the  wire,  and  p  its  resistance  per  centimetre,  then 

c,^ pi     Cu,  +  c,     S+pl ^  ' 

The  difference  of  potential  between  b^  and  o^  is 

{c»  +  c.){r+B)  +  c^pAGy 

where  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  compensating  leads. 
The  difference  of  potential  between  o^  and  b,  is 


{c^+c.){r-{-T)  +  6^pG^. 

Hence  since  the  ratio  coiLs  p  and  q  are  equal,  these  two  differences  of 
potential  are  equal.     Thus 


(c^  +  c,)(r+^  +  cw>(ilO+0(yj)«(c^+c,)(r+T)  +  (5^(ilO-0(?^ 


<5. 


Substituting  from  (2)  we  get 

But   _  ^  ,  is  the  resistance  of  the  wire  and  shunt  in  parallel,  and  this 
S  +  pi 

quantity  divided  by  Z  is  the  equivalent  resistance  per  centimetre  of  the 

shunted  wire.     Hence  calling  this  equivalent  resistance  per  centimetre 

p',  we  have 

T~R-k^2p\0G .     .     .    (4) 

the  same  expression  as  before  obtained,  except  that  p  replaces  p, 

187.  Calibration  of  a  Gallendar-GriilLths  Bridge. — The  calibration  of 
the  bridge  described  in  the  last  section  consusts  of  (1)  determination  of 
the  electrical  mid-point  of  the  bridge  wire;  (2)  determination  of  the 
ratio   of  the  resistances  of  the  two  ratio  coils;  (3)  calibration  of  the 
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bridge  wire;  (4)  determination  of  the  resistance  of  each  of  the  ooiL 
in  terms  of  the  resistance  of  1  centimetre  of  the  bridge  wire  (the  mit 
used  in  the  bridge);  and  (5)  if  the  bridge  is  to  be  used  for  odia 
purposes  besides  platinum  tiiiennometry,  a  determination  of  the  Yahe 
of  the  bridge  unit  in  ohms. 

(1)  To  determine  the  centre  of  the  bridge  wire  the  gaps  c^c,  and 
PjP,  (Fig.  193)  are  closed  by  copper  strips,  and  the  position  of  ike 
sUder  is  adjusted  till  there  is  no  galyanometer  deflection.  The  reading 
for  thb  point  gives  the  mid-point  o  of  the  wire. 

(2)  Next  two  nearly  equal  resistances,  X  and  Z,  are  placed  in  the 
gaps  PjPj,  o^Cj.  These  resistances  ought  to  be  about  10  ohms  each 
Let  the  reading  on  the  wire  when  the  resistance  ^  is  in  the  gap  c  be 
x^,  and  that  when  the  resistance  X  is  in  the  gap  p  be  a^  If  the 
ratio  coils  p  and  q  are  equal,  then  (^  +  ^2)/^  ^^  ^  ^^  same  as  the 
reading  for  the  point  0.  The  difference  between  (^  +  a^)/2  and  0  is 
a  measure  of  the  difference  of  the  resistances  p  and  Q,  and  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  such  a  difference  will  appreciably  affect  the 
measurements  made  with  the  bridge.  If  the  bridge  is  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  platinum  thermometer  work,  then  such  differences  as 
are  likely  to  be  found  between  p  and  q  will  probably  not  appreciablv 
affect  the  measurements.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  fos  the  moment 
we  suppose  that  the  thermometer  leads  and  compensating  leads  have 
zero  resistance,  then  all  the  resistance  measurements  will  require  to  be 
multiplied  by  the  same  factor  {P/Q),  and  hence  in  the  expression  used 
in  platinum  thermometry,  namely  (see  §  208), 

we  may  divide  out  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  this  correction 
factor. 

A  slight  error  will,  however,  be  produced  if  the  leads  have  appre^ 
ciable  resistance.  This  error  will  in  general  be  negligible,  for  the 
resistance  of  the  leads  is  small  compared  to  the  resistance  of  the 
thermometer,  and  the  correction  on  account  of  the  error  in  the  ratio 
coils  is  a  small  correction  on  this  small  resistance^  i.e.  is  of  the  second 
order. 

If  the  bridge  is  to  be  used  for  other  measurements  besides  thermo- 
metric  measurements,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to  adjust  p  and  q  to  exact 
equality.  This  may  be  done  by  moving  the  point  h  (Fig.  193)  where  the 
galvanometer  Jead  is  attached,  the  adjustment  being  tested  by  reversing 
the  coils  X  and  y  and  seeing  whether  the  mean  of  the  points  of  balance 
coincides  with  the  point  of  balance  when  the  gaps  are  closed  with  copper 
connectors. 

(3)  The  calibration  of  the  bridge  wire  is  performed  by  placing  two 
pieces  of  copper  strip  a  and  b  (Fig.  194)  in  the  terminals  Oj  and  cl 
These  strips  have   two   mercury  cups  d,  formed   by  cementing  small 
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pieces   of  ebonite  having  a  central  hole  on  the  top  of  the  copper.     A 

piece   of  wire  E,  preferably  of   the   same  material  as  the  bridge  wire, 

is  soldered  to  the  copper  strips,  and  its  resistance  is  adjusted  so  as  to 

be  equal  to  the  resistance  of   2   centimetres  of   the   bridge  wire.     In 

the    gap  P^p2  are  placed  two  resistance 

boxes  connected  in  parallel,  one  of  which 

ought  if  possible  to  be  variable  by  tenths 

of  an  ohm. 

A    copper    connector    being    placed 

between  the  mercury  cups  d,  the  coils 

10,  320,  and  640  are  tmplugged  (hence 

i2s9'7  ohms),  and  10  ohms  is  taken 

oat  of  one  of  the  boxes  in  the  gap  P. 

The  galvanometer  contact  is  then  moved 
to  near  the  extreme  right-hand  end  of  the 
wire,  and  balance  ^  is  obtained  by  altering  the  resistance  unplugged  in 
the  other  box  in  P.     The  position  of  the  slider  having  been  noted,  the 
copper  connector  between  the  mercury  cups  d  is  removed,  and  the  slider 
moved  till  the  balance  is  restored.      The  difference  between  the  slider 
i^e^kdings  gives  the  length  of  bridge  wire  which  corresponds  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  wire  E,  i,e.  has  a  resistance  half  that  of  b.     The  connector  is 
then  placed  between  the  mercury  cups,  and  balance  obtained  by  altering 
the  resistance  box  in  the  gap  p.     The  connector  is  then  removed  and 
balance  restored  by  moving  the  sUder,  and  so  on.     In  this  way  the  bridge 
wire  is  divided  up  into  segments  of  equal  resistance.     When  balancing  by 
altering  the  resistance  in  the  gap  p,  it  will  be  found  best  to  get  approxi- 
mate balance  by  altering  the  resistances  and  to  obtain  the  final  balsoice  by 
moving  the  slider.     In  this  way  the  end  of  one  segment  into  which  the 
wire  is  divided  will  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  commencement  of  the 
next,  but  so  long  as  the  part  left  out,  or  the  overlap,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  not  very  great,  then  no  appreciable  error  will  arise  on  this  account. 
The  reduction  of  the  numbers  is  performed  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  cali- 
bration of  a  mercury  thermometer  described  in  §  59. 

(4)  Calibration  of  tJie  Coils. — The  gap  o  being  closed  by  a  copper  con- 
nector, and  the  coil  10  unplugged,  a  resistance  of  0*1  ohm  is  unplugged 
in  one  of  the  resistance  boxes  in  the  gap  p  and  the  point  of  balance 
obtained.  Coil  10  is  then  cut  out  by  inserting  the  corresponding  plug,  and 
the  slider  moved  till  balance  is  restored.  The  difference  in  the  readings 
of  the  slider  gives  the  resistance  in  terms  of  the  bridge  wire,  and  this,  by 
means  of  the  calibration,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  mean  bridge  wire, 
the  value  being  Zy^  say.  Coil  20  is  then  unplugged,  and  coil  10  cut  out 
by  inserting  the  plug,  while  by  altering  the  resistances  in  P  the  point  of 
balance  is  brought  near  the  centre  of  the  wire.  Coil  20  is  then  cut  out 
and  10  inserted,  and  the  slider  moved  till  balance  is  again  secured.  Let 
the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  wire  between  the  two  points  when 

^  The  final  balance  can  if  necessaiy  be  made  by  slightly  moving  the  position 
of  the  galvanometer  contact. 
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allowance  has  been  made  for  the  calibration  be  Z^  Next  insert  ooU  40, 
catting  out  10,  and  bring  the  point  of  balance  near  the  centre  by  altering 
the  resistance  in  p,  then  remove  coil  40  and  insert  coils  10  and  20,  ftad 
move  slider,  and  so  on« 

Proceeding  in  this  way  we  obtain  the  following  series  of  equ&tioiLa^ 
where  the  symbol  (10)  stands  for  the  resistance  of  coil  10  in  terms  of 
1  cm.  of  the  mean  bridge  wire,  and  so  on : — 


(20) 
(40) 
(80) 


(10). 
(10) 
(20) 
(40) 


(10) 
(20) 


=z 


(10) 


=z 


4) 


Then 


(10) -Z, 


(20)«Zi  +  Zj 

(40)  =  2Zi  +  Zj  +  Z, 

(80)  =  3Zi  +  2Zj  +  Z3  +  Z^ 

and  so  on. 

By  arranging  that  Z^,  Z^,  Zg,  &c.,  all  correspond  to  nearly  the  same 
portion  of  tibe  bridge  wire,  errors  in  the  calibration  have  v^  httle 
influence  on  the  results. 

(5)  To  determine  the  value  of  the  resistance  of  the  unit  used  in  the 
above  calibration,  viz.  the  mean  value  of  1  cm.  in  the  bridge  wire,  a 

resistance  of  known  value  must  be  inserted 
in  the  gap  p,  and  its  value  in  terms  of 
the  bridge  resistances  measured.  Then 
since  the  coils  are  all  expressed  in  tetms 
of  the  bridge  unit,  the  value  of  this  unit 
can  at  once  be  determined. 

188.  Measurement  of  High  Sesist- 
ances. — In  the  case  of  resistances  of  a 
megohm  (10^  ohms)  and  over  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  method  is  generally  not 
applicable,  and  a  direct  deflection  method 
is  usually  adopted,  that  is,  the  current  a 
battery  of  given  E.M.F.  can  send  through 
a  known  high  resistance  is  measured  by 
means  of  a  galvanometer  and  compared 
with  the  current  the  same  battery  can 
send  through  the  unknown  resistance. 
A  convenient  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  195,  where  b  is  a 
battery,  o  a  high  resistance  galvanometer,  and  o  a  commutator,  con- 
sisting of  six  small  mercury  cups  scooped  out  in  a  block  of  paraffin*  The 
known  resistance  jR,  and  the  resistance  to  be  measured  JT,  are  connected 
to  these  mercury  cups  as  shown,  so  that  by  means  of  two  U-shaped 
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pieces  of  copper  one  or  other  can  be  included  in  the  circuit.    A  resistance 
i5  is  connected  so  as  to  act  as  a  shunt  on  the  galvanometer. 

Suppose  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  is  E,  and  that  the  resistance 
jS  being  infinite,  that  is,  the  galvanometer  unshunted,  the  deflection  pro- 
duced with  the  resistance  X  in  series  is  d^.     Then  we  have 

^         -^d, (1) 


Z+B+G 


Tvliere  f  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  galvanometer,  and  expresses  the 
factor  by  which  the  deflection  has  to  be  multiplied  to  give  the  value  of 
the  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer. 

The  resistance  R  is  then  introduced  into  the  circuit,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  shunt  altered  till  the  deflection  is  of  about  the  same  magnitude 
as  in  the  previous  case.     If  the  deflection  is  d^  we  have 

d^K.  ••••••■     \Zf 


^-^GTs^^ 

From  the  expressions  (1)  and  (2)  we  can  eliminate  F  and  K^  when 
we  get 

X=^{i^±M^±^+G]-G-B.    ...    (3) 

In  general,  the  battery  resistance  B  is  small  compared  to  B  and  G^ 
and  may  be  neglected,  so  that  the  expression  for  X  becomes      « 

2:-yg/^)+g}^g (4) 

The  reason  for  reducing  the  galvanometer  deflection  in  the  second 
experiment  to  nearly  the  same  value  as  in  the  first,  is  that  in  general  the 
currents  are  not  proportional  to  the  galvanometer  deflections,  i.e,  K  is  not 
a  constant  for  all  deflections.  If,  however,  the  deflections  are  nearly  the 
same,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  same  value  of  K  is  applicable 
in  the  two  cases. 

189.  Measurement  of  the  Insulation  Resistance  of  a  Piece  of 
Rubber  Covered  Gable. — The  coil  of  cable  e  (Fig.  196)  is  placed  either 
in  a  metal  tub,  or,  if  a  wooden  or  earthenware  vessel  is  used,  a  sheet  of 
zinc  D  is  placed  at  the  bottom.  The  tub  is  filled  with  water  to  well  over 
the  cable,  except  the  two  ends  which  project  above  the  water,  and  which 
may  be  conveniently  clamped  between  two  pieces  of  wood  which  rest  on 
the  rim  of  the  tub.  The  insulation  must  then  be  pared  away  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  cable  with  a  clean  and  sharp  knife  so  as  to  leave  a  conical, 
fresh-cut  surface  of  the  rubber,  as  shown  at  (a).  The  copper  core  of 
the  cable  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  one  of  the  terminals  f  of  the 
galvanometer,  while   the   metal   plate   in  the  tub  is  connected  to  one 
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pole  of  a  battery  of  cells,  the  other  tennin&I  of  the  battel^  being  con- 
nected to  the  other  tenninal  of  the  galvanometer.  The  wire  joining 
0  and  F  should  be  &d  air-wire,  that  is,  it  should  not  touch  ftOT  bodj 
between  o  and  f.  A  piece  of  £ne  uncovered  copper  wire  is  then  wound 
roand  the  middle  of  the  conical,  fresh-cnt  portions  of  the  insulation  tad 
connected  to  the  terminal  b  of  the  galva-nometer.  The  object  of  this  via 
u  to  allow  of  the  electricity  which  leaka  over  the  surface  of  the  insolation  to 
pass  back  to  the  battery  without  going  throogh  the  galvanometer.  In  the 
absence  of  this  guard-wire,  the  use  of  which  is  due  to  Price,'  the  deflectioo 
of  the  galvanometer  would  be  due  to  the  Bum  of  the  current  which  patstt 
through  the  rubber  coating  of  the  cable,  and  the  current  which  puKS 
from  the  water  along  the  surface  of  the  rubber  to  tlie  copper  core  it 
A  or  0.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  film  of  moisture  almost  immediately  i 
forms,  even  on  a  freshly  cat  anrface,  this  surface  leakage  has  quite  u 
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appreciable  magnitude  compared  to  the  current  which  paeaes  tlTnagh 
the  insnlating  sheath  when  this  sheath  is  composed  of  a  good  insukl<S' 
Since  the  wire  H  and  the  core  of  the  cable  are  very  nearly  at  the  (ame 
potential,  there  is  no  appreciable  leakage  over  the  portion  of  the  daaei 
rubber  between  the  wire  h  and  the  core.  There  will  be  some  leaksgi^ 
between  the  water  and  the  wire  h  along  the  surface  of  the  sheath,  but 
this  leakage  current,  since  it  does  not  pass  through  the  galvanomet^. 
will  have  no  influence  on  the  galvanometer  deflection. 

The  procedure  is  the  same  as  in  the  last  section,  the  value  of  tk 
galvanometer  constant  A'  being  derived  from  an  experiment  made  witli  > 
known  high  resistance,  the  galvanometer  Veing  shunted. 

190.  Ueasurenent  of  Low  BeslHtancea — H&thiesgeu  and  Hockin's 
Uetbod  of  the  Projection  of  Eanal  Potentials. — When  the  conductn 
of  which  the  resistance  has  to  be  determined  has  a  very  low  reeistaace, 
the  Wheatstone  bridge  method  is  not  applicable,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

'  Eltetrieal  JUviev  (18S5),  vol.  ixxvii.  p.  702. 
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the  resistanceB  at  the  places  where  the  conductor  is  connected  to  the 
bridge  would  bear  an  appreciable  ratio  to  the  resistance  to  be  measured. 
For  this  reason,  methods  of  measuring  the  resistance  have  to  be  employed 
in  which  the  contacts  which  are  employed  are  potential  contacts,  and 
hence  variations  in  the  resistance  of  these  contacts  will  not  affect  the 
resolt. 

Suppose  that  it  is  required  to  determine  the  resistance  of  a  certain 
length,  say,  50  cm.,  of  a  piece  of  thick  copper  wire.  The  wire  cd  (Fig. 
197)  is  stretched  straight,  and  two  contact  pieces,  b  and  p,  are  slipped 
on  the  wire  and 
placed  at  a  distance 
of  50  cm.  apart. 
The  construction  of 
one  of  the  contact 
pieces  is  shown 
at  (a).  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  block, 
with  a  V  groove  cut 
in  its  lower  face.  In 
a  slot  in  the  middle 
of  the  block  is 
placed  a  brass  disc  m. 
c,  pierced  with  a  cir- 
cular  hole,  through 
which  the  rod  b, 
which  is  being 
measured,  passes. 
To  the  upper  edge 
of  the  disc  is 
soldered  a  screwed 
upright  which  car- 
ries three  nuts.  The 
lower  of  these,  E, 
serves  to  damp  the 
contact  maker  down 

on  the  rod  by  drawing  the  disc  o  upwards.  The  other  two,  F  and  g, 
serve  to  clamp  the  connecting  wire  which  goes  to  the  galvanometer.  In 
addition  a  calibrated  wire,  such  as  the  wire  of  a  metre  bridge,  must 
be  placed  alongside  the  copper  rod  coo.  A  standard  resistance  coU  of 
0*01  ohm  will  be  required.  In  the  usual  form  of  such  a  coil  there  are 
two  thick  copper  terminals  with  binding  screws  J,  H,  so  placed  that 
when  a  current  is  passed  through  the  coil,  entering  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  terminals  and  leaving  by  the  end  of  the  other,  then  the  resistance 
between  the  points  where  these  binding  screws  are  attached  is  exactly 
0*01  ohm. 

The  manner  in  which  the  copper  rod,  the  bridge  wire,  and  the  resist- 
ance coll  B  are  connected  to  a  battery  b  (preferably  a  storage  cell)  is 
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shown  in  the  figure.  Connecting  wires  are  ran  from  tke  points  k,  f,  j,  h 
to  four  mercury  cups  in  a  block  of  varnished  wood  or  paraffin,  while  one 
terminal  of  a  low  resistance  galvanometer  6  is  connected  to  a  fifth  cup, 
and  by  means  of  a  U-shaped  copper  connector  can  be  connected  to  either 
of  the  other  cups.  The  second  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  oonnected 
to  the  slider  i  on  the  bridge  wire.  A  resistance,  b',  of  an  ohm  or  tvt) 
will  generally  be  found  necessary  in  the  battery  circuit  to  prevent  the 
cell  sending  too  great  a  current. 

The  battery  circuit  having  been  dosed  by  means  of  the  key  o,  the 
galvanometer  is  connected  to  the  point  b,  and  the  slider  i  moved  till  the 
galvanometer  is  undeflected.  The  galvanometer  is  then  connected  in 
turn  with  the  points  f,  j,  and  H,  and  the  positions  of  the  slider  for  no 
deflection  determined.  When  making  these  adjustments  it  is  as  well  to 
roughly  determine  the  positions  for  balance  of  all  the  points,  and  then  going 
through  the  different  points  again  to  determine  the  exact  positions,  keep- 
ing the  battery  current  on  only  just  long  enough  to  see  whether  there  is  a 
permanent  deflection  after  each  adjustment  of  the  slider.  The  reason  for 
not  keeping  the  current  on  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  is  that 
in  order  to  obtain  sensitiveness  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  fairly  large  current, 
and  hence  if  this  current  is  allowed  to  flow  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
conductors  will  become  appreciably  heated. 

If  the  length  of  the  wire  included  between  the  points  which  are  at  the 
same  potential  as  b  and  f  is  Z^,  while  the  length  between  the  points  at 
the  same  potential  as  the  points  j  and  H  is  ^2*  ^^^  ^®  resistance  of  the 
coil  R  is  called  R^  the  resistance  of  the  rod  CD  between  the  points  B  and 
F  is  given  by 

h 

In  this  expression  the  lengths  l^  and  l^  are  the  reduced  lengths  of  the 
corresponding  portions  of  the  wire ;  that  is,  they  are  the  lengths,  deduced 
from  the  calibration  curve,  of  the  mean  uniform  wire,  which  would  have 
the  same  resistance  as  the  actual  portion  of  the  wire  used. 

The  above  expression  for  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  rod  can 
at  once  be  obtained  as  follows : — If  C  is  the  current  in  the  rod,  and  r 
that  in  the  wire  ab,  the  dl£ference  of  potential  between  b  and  f  is  XC, 
while  the  difference  of  potential  between  J  and  h  is  BC.  Also,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  two  points  of  balance  on  the  wire 
corresponding  to  b  and  F  is  l-^rc,  and  that  corresponding  to  the  points  o 
and  H  is  /g''^^)  where  r  is  the  resistance  of  unit  length  of  the  brid^  wire 
Hence  we  have  the  two  equations 

XC^lirc 
RG^l^rc, 

X    U 
Rl, 
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If  the  mean  diameter  of  the  rod  between  the  points  b  and  f  is  d, 
while  the  distance  between  B  and  f  is  Zr,  the  specific  resistance  p  of  the 
material  of  which  the  rod  is  composed  is  given  bj 

This  method  may  also  be  nsed  for  comparing  the  resistance  of  two 
rods,  and  hence  comparing  the  specific  resistances  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  rods  are  composed.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary 
to  replace  the  resistance  coil  b  by  the  second  rod  fitted  with  contact 
pieces  similar  to  those  at  b  and  f,  proceeding  exactly  as  before.  It  is 
important  to  make  the  junction  between  the  two  rods  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reaistanoe  of  the  junction  does  not  vary  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment,  otherwise  the  positions  of  the  points  of  balance  on  the  bridge 
wire  will  also  vary,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
measurements.  A  satisfactory  way  of  joining  the  rods  is  either  to  solder 
them  together  or  to  bend  about  an  inch  at  the  end  of  either  rod  at  right 
angles,  amalgamate  these  bent  portions,  and  then  bind  them  together 
with  uncovered  copper  wire,  and  dip  the  bent  portions  into  a  mercury 
cup. 

191.  Measurement  of  Low  Besistance — The  Method  of  Auxiliary 
Conduetors,  or  Kelvin's  double  Bridge. — The  two  conductors  which  are  to 
be  compared  are  stretched 
out  straight  and  connected 
together  at  o  (Fig.  198), 
either  by  soldering  or 
with  a  mercury  cup,  as 
described  in  the  last 
section.  Two  contacts 
will  be  required  on  each 
rod;  those  on  one  rod, 
as  they  can  be  kept  at  a  A 
fixed  distance  apart,  may 
be  both  attached  to  a 
wooden  rod,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points 
of  contact  determined 
once  for  alL  The  con- 
tact makers  are  connected, 
as    shown  in  the  figure, 

to  two  resistances  u  and  kl.  These  resistances  consist  of  resistance  coils 
having  a  resistance  of  2  or  3  ohms,  and  means  is  provided  for  connecting 
the  middle  point  of  each  resistance  to  the  galvanometer  q'.  The  two 
resistance  coils  are  placed  close  alongside  in  one  box,  so  that  they 
shall  always  have  the  same  resistance,  and  the  ends  and  the  mid- point 
may  conveniently  be  soldered  to  three  binding  screws,  as  shown  in 
Rg.  199. 

3q 
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The  contacts  on  one  of  the  rods,  say,  o  and  h,  being  kept  fixed  in 
position,  the  distance  between  the  contacts  on  the  other  rod  is  varied  tall 

there  is  no  deflection  of  the  galvanometer. 

When  making  the  adjustment  the  battery 
circuit  must  only  be  closed  for  the  time  that 
is  absolutely  necessary,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
heating  effect  of  the  current  to  a  minimnm. 
In  order  to  minimise  the  effects  of  thermo- 
currents,  balance  should  be  obtained  ^th 
the  current  in  either  direction. 

Let  X  be  the  resistance  of  that  portion 
of  the  rod  ao  intercepted  between  the  pomts 
B  and  F,  while  y  is  the  resistance  of  the 
rod  CD  between  the  points  a  and  h.  Fortha, 
let  the  resistance  of  the  segments  of  the  split 


Fig.  199. 


resistances  kl  and  u  be  called  r^,  r^  r„  and 


r^  respectively,  these  quantities  to  include 
the  resistances  of  the  leads  to  the  points  s,  f,  o,  and  h  respectively. 
Then  the  condition  for  no  galvanometer  deflection  is 


^=!i=!i. 


y 


'"2     u 


The  theory  of  the  method  is  most  easily  obtained  graphically.  Suppose 
that  we  plot  a  diagram  on  which  the  ordinates  represent  the  pot^tials 
of  the  different  points  along  the  two  rods  aod.  Such  a  diagram  is  shonm 
in  Fig.  200  (a),  where  the  points  are  lettered  to  correspond  with  the 
points  on  Fig.  198.  Next  on  a  base  of  convenient  length  oq  (Fig.  200,  h) 
let  us  plot  as  ordinates  at  o  the  potentials  of  the  points  b  and  f,  and  as 
ordinates  at  Q  the  potentials  of  the  points  o  and  h.  Thus  ob  represents 
the  potential  of  the  point  b,  and  qh  that  of  the  point  h,  while  the 
straight  line  bh  will  represent  the  fall  of  the  potential  along  the  bcnlh 
(Fig.  198)  if  we  suppose  that  abscissse  represent  the  resistance  of  this 
branch  measured  from  the  point  b.  In  the  same  way  the  straight  line  to 
will  represent  the  fall  of  potential  along  the  branch  fdutg.  Now  the  only 
point  which  is  common  to  these  two  straight  lines  is  the  point  p  where 
they  intersect,  so  that  if  the  galvanometer  is  to  have  no  deflection  it 
must  be  connected  between  the  points  on  the  two  branches  which  are 
represented  by  the  point  z.  Now  the  two  triangles  epf  and  hpq  are 
similar,  hence 

£F     Sf     FF    ^ 


GH    PH     PQ     ZQ 

Now  BF  represents  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  b  and  f, 
while  HG  represents  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  g 
and  H.  But  the  current  which  flows  through  the  portion  of  the  one  rod 
between  b  and  f  must  be  the  same  as  the  current  which  flows  through 
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tli&t  portioD  of  the  other  rod  included  between  o  and  h,  for  no  current 
parses  across  from  m  to  N  through  the  galvanometer.     Hence 

Now^/zQ  represents  the  ratio  in  which  the  point  p  divides  either  of 


Fig.  200. 


the  branch  resistances,  and  since  this  ratio  is  the  same  for  either  branch, 
we  have 

ZQ    ^a    U 

that  is,  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no  current  through  the  gal- 
vanometer is 

y  ^2  u 

If  r^  —  r^  and  T^^r^  then  x^y. 

In  general,  the  condition  r^jr^  =  r^r^  will  not  exactly  be  fulfilled,  so 
that  the  question  arises  if  r^jr^  is  not  exactly  equal  to  r^r^^  which  of 
these  quantities,  or  what  function  of  them,  must  be  equated  to  xjy.  This 
can  at  once  be  answered  by  a  study  of  Fig.  200  (6).  It  is  obvious  that 
the  slope  of  the  line  eh  must  always  be  greater  than  that  of  the  line  fo, 
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for  the  difference  of  potential  between  e  and  h  mtiBt  be  greater  than 
tha^between  f  and  o.  Suppose,  then,  that  r^ir^sa  oz' :  z'q,  and  r, :  r, 
as  oz :  ZQ,  so  that  the  points  between  which  the  galvanometer  is  con- 
nected are  represented  by  p  and  p',  evidently  there  would  be  quite  a 
considerable  difference  of  potential,  and  to  obtain  balance  we  should  lave 
to  adjust)  say,  the  contact  h  to  a  point  where  the  potential  was  repre- 
sented by  qh',  so  that  the  straight  line  joining  e  and  h'  should  pass 
through  the  point  p"  where  z'p"  =  zp.  Evidently,  then,  if  b  is  the  point 
where  the  lines  eh'  and  fg  intersect^  we  have 

y^GH     SH'' 


But  from  the  figure,  since  the  line  fg  is  nearly  horizontal,  because  the 
resistance  between  the  points  f  and  g  (Fig.  198)  is  small,  it  follows  that 

the  ratio  ^^,  is  nearly  the  same  as  ass^e  or  -«*•,  that  is,  as  rJr^    We 

thus  see  that  even  when  the  condition  t^\t^  «  r^/r^  is  not  exactly  fulfilled 
that,  BO  long  as  the  line  fg  is  nearly  horizontal,  that  is,  that  the  resistance 
between  the  points  where  the  contacts  f  and  g  touch  the  rods  is  small, 
we  have     . 


The  above  investigation  shows  the  importance  of  making  the  con- 
tacts F  and  G  of  the  branch  circuit  as  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the 
rods  as  possible. 

By  replacing  one  of  the  rods  by  a  standard  O'Ol  ohm  coil  the 
resistance  of  a  certain  length   of  the  rod  under  experiment  can  be 

determined  in  absolnte 
measure,  and  hence  the 
specific  resistance  of 
the  material  can  be 
calculated  if  the  cross- 
section  of  the  rod  is 
measured.  The  dis- 
advantage of  using  a 
coil  is  that  such  coils 
are  generally  made  of 
some  alloy,  such  as 
manganin  or  oon- 
stantan,  which  has  a 
Fig.  201.  small  temperature  co- 

efficient, while  genially 
the  material  being  measured  is  copper,  which  has  a  fairly  large  tem- 
perature coefficient.      Thus  if  the  temperature  varies,  the  ratio  of  the 
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resistance  of  a  given  length  of  the  specimen  to  that  of  the  coil  varies  also. 
If,  however,  a  rod  of  copper  is  employed  as  the  standard,  then  so  long 
as  the  temperatore  of  this  standard  and  that  of  the  specimen  being 
tested  vary  together  the  ratio  of  their  resistances  remains  ihe  same. 

The  above  investigation  shows  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  in 
measuring  the  ratio  rjr^  which  must  include  not  only  the  portions  of  the 
divided  resistance,  but  also  the  wires  used  to  connect  the  resistance  to 
the  contacts  b  and  f.  This  ratio  can  be  determined  by  the  method  given 
in  §  182,  the  connections  being  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

192.  The  Differential  CMvanometer. — ^A  differential  galvanometer 
is  one  in  which  the  coils  are  wound  double,  that  is,  two  wires  are  wound 
on  side  by  side,  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  being  brought  to  separate 
terminals.     If  the  two  circuits  were  exactly  the  same,  then  if  a  current  is 
passed  one  way  through  one  of  the  circuits  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
through  the  other  their  effects  will  be  exactly  equal  and  opposite,  and  the 
needle  will  remain  undeflected.     In  general,  such  equality  is  not  exactly 
secured,  and  a  small  coil,  which  is  in  series  with  one  of  the  circuits, 
is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  moved  towards  or  away  from  one  of  the  sets 
of  magnets,  and  the  position  of  this  coil  is  adjusted  till  there  is  no 
deflection  when  the  same  current  is  passed  through  the  two  circuits  in 
opposite  directions.     In  many  cases  what  is  required  is  that  there  should 
be  no   deflection  when  the  KM.F.  between  tiie  terminals  of  the  two 
circuits  is  the  same.     To  make  the  balance  in  such  a  case  the  two  coils 
are  connected  in  parallel,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  current  in  the 
two  coils  is  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  adjusting  coil  is  moved  till 
there  is  no  deflection.      It  must  be  remembered'  that  the  adjustment^ 
whether  for  equal  currents  or  for  equal  potential  differences,  depends  on 
the  exact  position  of  the  magnet 
system    with    reference    to  the 
coUs,  and  hence  on  the  level  of 
the     galvanometer.      For     this 
reason    each   time  the  galvano- 
meter is  moved  the  adjustment 
must  be  repeated. 

When  the  galvanometer  has 
to  be  adjusted  for  equal 
potentials,  Crawley*  has  pro- 
posed to  use  an  adjustable 
resistance  placed  in  series  with 
the  coU  which  has  the  greater 
magnetic  effect  on  the  needle, 
this  resistance  being  adjusted  till  when  the  coils  are  in  parallel  there  is 
no  deflection.  The  arrangement  employed  when  balancing  is  shown  in 
Fig.  202.  M  and  n  are  the  two  coils  of  the  galvanometer  which  have 
very  nearly  the  same  resistance,  a  convenient  value  being  100  ohms 
each.      The  coil  M  is  connected  to  the  terminal  1  on  the  base  of  the 

1  /our,  Intt.  EUe.  Sng.,  April  1901. 
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galvanometer  through  a  resistance  r  of  0*1  ohm,  a  stretched  wire  CD,  and 
a  sliding  contact  F.  A  resistance  K  can,  if  necessary,  he  inserted  in  the 
circuit  of  the  coil  N  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  balance  on  the  slide  wire. 
A  key  K  when  depressed  short-circuits  the  resistanoe  r,  and  hence  alters 
the  resistance  of  one  of  the  circuits  by  a  known  amount^  and  the  corre- 
sponding deflection  serves  to  determine  the  value  of  a  scale  division  of  the 
galvanometer.  It  is  advisable  to  have  a  short  flexible  lead  permanently 
attached  to  each  terminal  of  the  coil  so  that  these  leads  are  included 
in  the  circuits  when  balancing. 

193.  Oomparison  of  two  Low  ReaiBtanceB  with  the  Differential 
Galvanometer. — The  differential  galvanometer  forms  an  easy,  and  at  the 
same  time  fairly  accurate,  means  of  comparing  two  nearly  equal  resist- 

_  ^  ances,  whether  they  are  in  the 


N 


Mamaa- 


form  of  resistance  ooik  with 
potential  terminals,  or  rods 
with  sliders.  The  manner  in 
which  the  connections  are  made 
is  shown  in  Fig.  203.  The 
potential  terminals  of  the  two 
resistanceB  P  and  q  which  are 
to  be  compared  are  connected 
by  means  of  the  flexible  leads 
with  the  four  terminals  of  the 
differential  galvanometer,  and 
a  current  from  a  battery  b  is 
passed  through  the  resistances, 
which  are  placed  in  series.  If 
the  resistances  are  very  nearij 
the  same,  or  if  they  can  be 
made  the  same,  as  in  the  case 
of  rods  in  which  the  distance 
between  the  contacts  on  one  of 
the  rods  can  be  altered,  the  galvanometer  deflections  are  generally 
sufficient  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  r^istanceS|  since  the  rosistanc^ 
r  and  the  key  k  enable  the  resistance  in  one  of  the  galvanometBr 
circuits  to  be  decreased  by  a  known  fraction  of  the  resistance  of  the 
galvanometer  coil. 

If  the  difference  between  the  resistance  of  p  and  q  is  such  that  a 
deflection  of  more  than  a  few  scale  divisions  is  produced,  then  a  resistance 
box  8  is  placed  as  a  shunt  on  whichever  of  the  two  resistances  is  the 
greater,  and  the  value  of  s  adjusted  till  there  is  no  deflection.  When 
this  is  the  case  we  have 


Q 


PS 


Although  the  effect  of  the  two  coils  are  equal  on  the  needle,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  equal  resistances.    If  this  difference  were  verj 
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^reat,  then,  since  the  resistances  p  and  q  are  shunted  by  the  galvanometer 
ooils  and  a  current  is  passed  through  these  coils,  the  current  through  p 
-would  not  he  exactly  the  same  as  that  through  q,  and  hence  the  above 
expression  would  not  hold,  for  it  has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  same  current  flows  through  p  and  Q.  The  correction  to  be 
applied  in  such  a  case  can  at  onoe  be  obtained.  In  the  absence  of 
-^e  shunt  a  the  resistance  between  the  points  p  and  p'  is 

MP 


M+P' 


-where   M  is  the   renstance  of  the  coil  M  including  the  leads  and 

adjusting    resistance.      Similarly,   the  resistance    between    the   points 

NQ 
q  and  ^  is  jr  .q*     Now  the  differential  galvanometer  shows  that  these 

resistances  are  equal.     Hence 

MP  NQ 


M+p    N+ce 

^'  G      -^  +       NM     • 

Now  N^M  is  the  difference  between  the  resistance  of  the  two 
galvanometer  coils,  and  is  always  small  compared  to  either  N  or  M, 
Thus  if  iVand  M  are  each  100  ohms,  and  N-M  is  even  as  much  as 
1  ohm,  while  P  and  Q  are  each  about  a  tenth  of  an  ohm,  the  correction 

factor    — j^ — -  has  the  value  -00001,  or  the  correction  only  amounts 

to  1  part  in  100,000.  Thus  as  long  as  the  difference  N-M\f^  not  very 
large,  and  care  is  taken  to  always  have  M  and  N  large  compared  to 
P  and  Q,  no  correction  on  account  of  this  effect  will  be  required.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  correction  becomes-  appreciable  it  can  immediately 
be  calculated  if  the  difference  between  the  resistance  of  the  two  galvano- 
meter circuits  is  measured. 

194.  The  Shunt  Potentioineter  Method  of  Oomparing  two  Low 
Bedstanees. — ^The  method  described  in  §  179  for  calibrating  a  wire  may 
be  applied  to  the  comparison  of  two  low  resistances.^  Suppose  that  the 
two  resistances  to  be  compared,  a  and  b  (Fig.  204),  are  0*1  and  0*01 
ohm,  and  that  as  usual  they  are  provided  with  potential  leads  a,  a'  and 
&, }/.  The  resistances  a  and  B  are  connected  as  shown  in  series  with 
a  battery  b  and  an  adjustable  resistance  b^.  A  second  circuit  consists 
of  two  standard  coils  p  and  q,  which  in  the  case  considered  would  have 
resistances  of  10  and  1  ohm  respectively,  connected  in  series  through  an 
adjustable  resistance  b^  and  a  switch  Cj  with  a  battery  b^.  A  resistance 
box  8  is  arranged  as  a  shunt  on  one  or  other  of  the  resistances  P  and  Q 

1  Campbell,  Proc  Physieal  Soe,  of  London  (1903),  zviiL  480. 
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according  as  the  ratio  a/b  is  greater  or  less  than  the  ratio  p/q.  A  switch 
0  is  prepared,  consisting  of  twelve  mercury  cnps,  which  are  connected  in 
the  manner  shown  to  the  potential  leads  on  the  resistances  a,  b,  p,  and 
Q,  and  the  galvanometer  a.  The  cnps  1  and  2  are  permanently  con- 
nected together,  and  by  means  of  a  block  of  ebonite  with  four  U-shaped 
pieces  of  copper,  shown  at  T,  the  two  circuits  can  be  connected  in  two 
separate  manners.  When  the  connector  Y  is  between  the  left-hand  set  of 
cups  and  the  middle,  the  points  a  and  p  are  connected  together,  and  the 
points  a'  and  jp'  are  connected  to  the  g^vanometer.     When,  however,  the 


^5>#wCl)w 


V 


Fio.  204. 

connector  is  moved  into  the  right-hand  position  the  points  h  and  q  are 
connected  together,  and  the  points  1/  and  q'  are  connected  to  the 
galvanometer. 

To  make  the  measurement,  the  current  in  the  circuit  containing 
A  and  B  is  kept  constant,  and  the  resistance  b,  is  adjusted  till  the  galva- 
nometer is  undeflected  when  the  connector  is  in  the  left-hand  position. 
The  connector  is  then  placed  in  the  right-hand  position,  and  balance 
obtained  by  varying  the  shunt  s.  Since  a  change  in  s  will  slightly  alter 
the  resistance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  b^,  the  first  adjustment  vifl 
be  slightly  upset.  By,  however,  making  the  two  adjustments  altematelj, 
a  condition  will  soon  be  obtained  in  which  there  is  balance  in  both 
positions.  The  effect  of  a  change  in  s  on  the  adjustment  made  when  the 
connector  is  to  the  left  will  be  decreased  by  making  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
battery  b^  larger,  and  correspondingly  increasing  the  resistance  B,.  Thu 
resistance  may  conveniently  consist  of  a  box  of  coils  from  a  tenth  of 
an  ohm  upwards  and  an  adjustable  carbon  resistance,  such  as  that  shown 
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in  Fig.  205,  placed  in  series.  The  carbon  reaiBtance  coDsiata  of  a  number 
of  plates  of  gas  carbon  aboat  T  centimetres  square  and  5  millimetres  thick 
held  in  a  frame.  These  plates  can  be  compressed  by  tornittg  the  screw  a, 
and  in  tlus  way  the  resistance  between  the  copper  platee  bo  is  reduced. 
The  carbon  platee  are  insnlated  from  the  frame  by  Tulcanised  fibre 
tabes,  which  ayrer  the  rods  by  means  of  which  the  ends  of  &&  frame 
are  connected.  With  fifty  plates  tlie  TesistantK  can  be  varied  from  abont 
0'3  oh.m  to  3  ohms.  This  combination  of  a  box  of  coils  reading  down  to 
a  tenth  of  an  ohm  and  up  to  about  500  ohms  and  a  carbon  rcsiBtaDce 
will  be  found  of  mnch  use  in  many  cases.  The  coils  of  the  resistance 
box  need  not  be  carefully  aijjosted,  but  they  ought  to  be  wound  with 


Fio.  20B. 

fairly  thick  wire,  and  to  consist  of^some  material,  such  as  manganin, 
which  has  a  very  small  temperature  coefficient,  so  that  the  resistauce 
of  the  coils  shall  not  vary  much  owing  to  the  heat  developed  by  the 
current,  and,  further,  a  fairly  stTong  current  may  be  passed  without  fear 
of  damaging  the  coils. 

The  balance  is  obtained  with  the  batteries  connected  up  in  one 
direction,  and  then  they  are  both  reTcraed  by  means  of  the  switches  o, 
and  Og,  and  a  balance  is  again  obtained,  the  meau  of  the  two  values 
obtained  for  s  being  used  in  the  calculation. 

The  resistance  between  the  points  q  and  ^  is 

OS 
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Hence  since  the  drop  of  potential  between  a  and  a  is  the  same  as  that 
between  p  and  p\  while  that  between  b  and  i/  is  the  same  as  that 
between  q  and  q\  if  Ci  is  the  current  through  a  and  %  while  c^  is  the 
current  through  p  and  Q,  we  get 


or 


Ac, 

A 
B 


Pc, 
OS 

P(Q+S) 
OS    • 


K3 

QCL  CL'O  \—\  oh 


^1-  ^ 


In  the  case  where  the  resistances  a  and  b  (Fig.  206),  which  are  to 
be  compared,  are  nearly  equal,  a  modification  of  the  above  method  may  be 

employed.      Iv  this 
R,  case    the    auxHiaiT 

resistance  only  con- 
tains a  single  resist- 
ance P,  in  addidoD 
^^B,    to  the  variable  P«^ 
^-^  ance  h,,  which  is  used 

to  adjust  the  cnnent 
in  the  auziliaiy  cir- 
cuit. The  resistance 
p  need  not  be  known. 
A  shunt  8  is  placed 
between  the  terminals 
of  whichever  of  the 
two  resistances  a  or 
B  is  the  larger.  A 
switch  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Fig.  205  is  employed  to  jcnn  the  galvanometer  and  a 
connecting  wire  between  doi  and  pp\  or  between  W  and  pp'.  Balance 
is  obtained  by  altering  s  and  Bg  as  before,  when 


Fio.  200. 


A^ 


BS 


or 


Of  the  various  methods  of  comparing  small  resistance  described, 
Mathiessen  and  Hockin's  method  is  distinctly  the  least  accurate,  while 
the  accuracy  which  can  be  attained  with  the  others,  when  suitable  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  is  about  the  same,  and  they  are  capable  of  showing  a 
difference  of  about  1  in  100,000.  For  a  discussion  of  methods  of  high 
precision  for  the  comparison  of  resistances,  see  F.  K  Smith,  British 
Association  Report,  1906,  p.  106. 
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195.  Mance's  Method  of  Measnriiiflr  the  Resistance  of  a  Battery. 

— ^In  this  method  the  battery  e  to  be  tested  is  placed  in  one  of  the  gaps 
of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge,  the  position  generally  occnpied  by  the  battery 
being  occupied  by  a  make-and-break  key  k,  as  shown  in  Fig.  207.  The 
resistances  P,  Q,  K  are  then  adjusted,  till  completing  the  circuit  at  K 
does  not  alter  the  galvanometer  de- 
flection. When  this  is  the  case,  the  Q 
resistance  of  the  battery  is  giyen  by 

P  A 

This  at  once  follows  from  the 
property  of  conjugate  conductors; 
see  p.  433. 

The  current  which  is  passing 
through  the  galvanometer  all  the 
time  will  either  produce  a  deflection  - 
right  off  the  scale,  or  at  any  rate  the 
deflection  will  be  so  great  that  the 
galvanometer  is  not  at  all  sensitive  to 

small  changes  in  the  current,  and  hence  considerable  changes  in  the 
resistances  in  the  branches  can  be  made  without  appreciably  altering  the 
deflection.  This  difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  reducing  the  galvanometer 
deflection  to  zero  by  some  external  means.  One  method  is  to  adjust 
the  controlling  magnet  so  that  the  needle  occupies  its  central  position 
when  the  current  is  passing.  In  many  galvanometers,  however,  the 
controlling  magnet  is  not  sufficiently  strong  for  this  purpose,  and  an 
auxiliary  magnet  must  be  used.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  reduce 
the  deflection  to  zero  by  acting  on  the  galvanometer  needle  by  means  of 
the  field  produced  by  an  auxiliary  current.  If  a  differential  galvano- 
meter (§  192)  is  available,  one  circuit  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
bridge,  while  a  current  from  an  auxiliary  battery  is  passed  through  the 
other  circuit  and  an  adjustable  resistance,  and  the  current  in  this 
circuit  is  so  ac^usted  that  the  deflection  is  small.  In  the  absence 
of  a  differential  galvanometer,  a  Thomson  galvanometer,  in  which  the 
two  sets  of  coils  are  brought  to  separate  terminals,  may  be  employed, 
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one  pair  of  coils  being  used  for  the  bridge,  and  the  other  for  the  anxiliarf 
current. 

Another  method  of  avoiding  the  difficulty,  and  one  which  avoids  all 
chance  of  damaging  the  galvanometer  by  the  passage  of  an  exoessivelT 
large  current,  has  been  recommended  by  Lodge.  This  consists  in  placing 
a  condenser  in  series  with  the  galvanometer.  The  presence  of  the 
condenser  prevents  any  steady  current  passing  through  the  galvanometer, 
which  may  therefore  be  made  very  sensitive,  and  should  preferably  hav^ 
a  high  resistance.  If,  however,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the 
points  o  and  d  changes  when  the  key  K  is  closed,  the  charge  in  the 
condenser  will  alter,  and  this  change  in  the  charge  of  the  condenser  takes 
place  through  the  galvanometer,  which  will  therefore  give  a  momentanr 
kick.  The  experiment  consists,  therefore,  in  adjusting  the  resistances 
till  there  is  no  galvanometer  kick  when  the  key  k  ia  opened  or  dosed. 
The  condenser  ought  to  have  a  capacity  of  about  \  microfarad. 

In  the  case  of  cells,  such  as  Daniell  cells,  which  have  a  fairly  high 
resistance,  and  in  which  polarisation  does  not  readily  occur,  the  resistances 
used  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge  need  not  be  very  much  larger  than  the 
resistance  of  the  battery  being  tested.  If,  however,  a  cell,  such  as  a 
L^clanch^,  which  polarises  easUy,  is  being  tested,  the  resistances  in  the 
arms  of  the  bridge  should  be  kept  large,  otherwise  polarisation  of  the 
cell  will  occur  and  interfere  with  the  measurements. 

196.  Beetz's  Method  of  Measuring  the  Besistanee  of  a  Battery. 
— ^In  Mance's  method  of  measuring  the  resistance  of  a  ceU  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  cell  to  send  a  current  continuously  while  the  measurement 

is  being  made,  and  hence  it 
21j9    9    o|  19    o    9l  lp]j       is  only  applicable  to  scnalled 

constant  cells.  In  the  case 
of  inconstant  cells,  a  method 
devised  by  Beetz,  in  which 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cioGe 
the  battery  circuit  moment- 
arily, can  be  employed.  In 
addition  to  the  ceU  b  (Fig. 
208),  of  which  the  resistance 
is  required,  this  method  re- 
Fio.  208.  quires  a  second  cell  6,  which 

must  of  necessity  have  a 
lower  E.M.F.  than  that  of  the  cell  b.  These  two  cells  are  connected  up 
with  two  resistance  boxes  k^  and  Kg,  a  stretched  wire  ad,  which  may  be 
the  wire  of  a  metre  bridge,  a  galvanometer  o,  and  a  special  form  of  key 
K.  This  key  is  so  constructed  that  on  pressing  it  down  it  first  completes 
the  circuit  joining  b^  to  b,  and  then  immecQately  after  completes  the 
connection  with  the  cell  h.  The  experiment  consists  of  adjusting  the 
resistances  r,  and  r,  and  the  position  of  the  slider  c  on  the  wire,  till  on 
pressing  the  key  the  galvanometer  remains  undeflected. 

If  the  KM.F.  of  ^e  cell  b  is  ^,  since  there  is  no  current  thix>ugh  the 
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galvanometer,  the  current  through  the  circuit  bkadb  is  EI{R^  +  ^  +  J9  +  />), 
^where  B  is  the  resistance  of  the  cell  b,  and  p  is  the  resistance  of  the  whole 
l>ridge  tdre.  Hence  if  a  is  the  resistance  of  the  portion  ao  of  the  bridge 
^wire,  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  points  k  and  o  of  this 
circuit  is 

E{R^  +  a) 

i?i  +  -ff2  +  ^  +  /> 

But  since  there  is  no  current  through  the  galyanometer,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  ends  of  the  branch  kgc,  due  to  the  current  in  the 
other  branch,  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  E.M.F.  e  of  the  cell  h. 
Hence 

The  resistances  14  and  r,  are  now  altered,  and  a  new  position  of  balance 
i&  found.  Using  accented  letters  to  indicate  the  values  of  the  various 
reaistances  which  occur  when  this  second  balance  is  being  obtained,  we 
have 

EjR.  +  a') 
R^^E^  +  B-\-p ^"^ 

Hence  from  (1)  and  (2) 

R^-R^  +  a-a'  * 

from  which  the  resistance  of  the  cell  B  can  be  obtained. 

When  making  the  adjustment,  it  will  often  be  found  that  on  pressing 
the  key  the  galvanometer  gives  a  sharp  movement,  and  then  on  keeping 
the  key  down  a  slowly  increasing  deflection  is  obtained,  which  may  be  in 
the  same  or  the  opposite  direction  as  that  of  the  original  kick.  The  first 
kick  indicates  that  the  balance  is  incomplete,  while  the  slow  drift  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  b  is  changing,  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  current.  Hence  in  making  the  adjustment  it  is  the  initial  kick 
which  must  be  reduced  to  nothing,  so  that  the  galvanometer  starts  out 
on  its  slow  drift  without  any  preliminary  waver. 

197.  Measurement  of  the  Resistance  of  Electrolytes. — Owing  to 
the  phenomenon  of  polarisation  which  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the 
electrodes  used  to  connect  an  electrolytic  resistance  to  the  rest  of  the  cir- 
cuit, the  measurement  of  the  resistance  of  electrolytes  ia  a  matter  of  some 
little  difficulty.  Hence  the  methods  used  in  measuring  the  resistance  of 
metallic  conductors  have  to  be  modified  in  the  case  of  electrolytes  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  this  polarisation.  There  are  three 
methods  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose,  which  depend  on  the 
following  principles : — 

(1)  Balancing  the  polarisation  in  the  cell  containing  the  electrolyte 
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being  measured  by  the  polarisation  in  an  auxiliary  cell  with  flimikr 
electrodes,  and*  included  in  the  opposite  arm  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge: 
At  the  same  time  by  using  high  resistances  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  and 
a  large  KM.F.  in  the  battery,  swamping  the  residual  effects  of  pohunaation 
due  to  the  two  cells  not  being  exacdy  alike. 

(2)  Using  a  potentiometer  method,  in  which  no  current  is  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  electrodes  used  to  connect  the  electrolyte  to  the 
meajsuring  apparatus. 

(3)  Using  a  rapidly  alternating  current^  in  which  case  it  ia  found 
that  since  it  requires  the  passage  of  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  to 
develop  the  polarisation,  the  effect  of  polarisation  may  be  reduced  to  an 
inappreciable  amount  if  suitable  precautions  are  taken  to  use  electrodes 
of  large  area  and  not  to  have  a  large  alternating  current. 

We  shall  proceed  to  describe  a  typical  arrangement  for  carrying  oat 
sxL  experiment  by  each  of  the  above  methods. 

198.  Measurement  of  ElectrolTtic  BesiBtance  by  the  PassaKe  of  a 
Direct  Ourrent. — The  connections  for  this  method  of  measuring  the 
resistance  of  an  electrolyte  are  shown  in  Fig.  209.    The  two  arms  a  and  b 

consist  of  two  equal  resistances  of 
about  1000  ohms,  while  in  the 
other  arms  are  placed  two  similar 
electrolytic  cells,  except  that  while 
in  p  the  tube  containing  the  electro- 
lyte is  long,  in  the  ceU  q  the  tube 
is  short  An  adjustable  resistance 
B  is  placed  in  series  with  q,  aod 
the  bridge  is  balanced  by  vaijing 
this  resistance.  The  galvanometer 
G  ought  to  be  a  high  resistance 
one,  and  the  battery  £  should  have 
an  electromotive  force  of  from  10 
to  30  volts. 

The  electrolytic  ceils  consist  of 
two  stout- walled  tubes  a,  a'  (Fig. 
210),  with  a  side  tubulure  near  the 
bottom  of  each,  and  a  narrow-bore 
tube  B,  which  passes  through  corks  in  these  tubulures.  Li  the  case  of 
electrolytes  which  would  be  contaminated  by  contact  with  a  cork,  either 
wood  or  india-rubber,  the  end  of  the  narrow  tube  can  either  be  ground  into 
the  tubulure,  or  it  can  be  fused  into  the  side  of  the  tube  a.  Each  electrode 
consists  of  a  plate  of  platinum  foil  d,  which  is  welded  to  a  short  length  of 
platinum  wire,  this  wire  being  fused  through  the  bottom  of  a  short  length 
of  glass  tube  o.  By  pouring  mercury  into  this  tube,  connection  between 
the  cell  and  the  rest  of  the  bridge  can  be  made  by  means  of  stout  copper 
wires,  the  ends  of  which  are  amalgamated  and  dip  into  the  mercurj 
These  electrodes  are  held  in  place  by  means  of  corks,  through  which  the 
glass  tubes  c  pass. 
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Tha  electrodes  moat  be  plfttdnised  by  placing  them  in  a  solution  of 
3  parts  of  platinic  chloride  in  100  parts  of  water,  to  which  a  drop  oi 
two  of  lead  acetate  solution  has  been  added  (0*02  parts),  and  passing  a 
current.  The  streogth  of  the  current  must  be  so  adjusted  that  a  free  bat 
regolar  evolution  of  bubbles  takes  place,  the  direction  of  the  current  being 
reversed  from  time  to  time.  The  electrodes  must  then  be  well  washed 
and  allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  several  hours. 

The  horizontal  tubes  b  should  be  made  from  stoat-bore  thermometer 
tabing,  a  piece  of  tubing  about  35  cm.  long  being  chosen,  of  which  the 
bore  is  fairlj  uniform.  To  test  tlie  uniformity  of  the  bore  a  thread  of 
mercuiy  2  or  3  cm.  long  is  sacked  into  the  tube  and  the  length  lA  the 

t 


Fid.  210. 

thread  measured  at  different  part«  of  the  tube,  just  as  was  done  in  tht 
case  of  the  calibratiou  of  a  mercury  thermometer ;  see  §  59.  A  suitable 
piece  of  tulong  having  been  found,  5  cm.  is  cut  oft  from  one  end  to  form 
tho  tube  of  the  smaller  electrotTtic  cell. 

If  £  is  the  length  of  the  tube  p,  while  I  is  that  of  o,  then  if  they  hod 
exa^j  the  same  bore  the  resistance  E  when  balance  ia  secured  would  be 
equal  to  the  reaistance  of  a  column  of  the  electrolyte  of  length  L-l.  In 
geueial,  however,  the  bore  is  not  quite  uniform,  and  as  a  next  approxima- 
tioa  we  may  sappoee  that  while  the  bore  of  either  p  or  q  is  uniform,  yet 
tliej  are  not  exactly  the  same.  If  the  radius  of  F  is  ^,  tmd  that  of  Q  is  a, 
the  volume  of  the  bore  of  f  is  vA^L,  and  that  of  q  is  TraH.  Hence  if  W 
is  the  weight  of  mercury  of  density  S,  which  will  just  fill  the  bote  of  f, 
and  10  ia  ^  correspondrng  quantily  for  Q,  we  have 

W=  SttA^L, 
and  to  =  &iraH, 
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Suppose,  now,  that  the  two  tubes  are  filled  with  an  electrolyte  of  spedfie 
resistance  />,  tiien  the  resistance  of  the  cell  P  is  given  by 


*      x^«' 

In  the 

same 

way 

1 
Hence 

--"-'U.-^.}- 

But 

The  factor  by  which  R  is  multiplied  is  a  constant  for  any  pair  of  tabes, 
and  having  been  determined  once  for  all,  the  specific  resistance  of  the 
electrolyte  is  obtained  by  multipl3dng  R  by  this  factor. 

To  determine  the  value  of  the  reduction  factor  for  a  pair  of  tubes,  the 
ends  of  the  tubes  must  be  ground  off  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
tubes.  The  tubes  having  been  well  cleaned  and  dried,  a  piece  of  rubber 
tubing  is  attached  to  one  end  and  mercury  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tube.  The  lower  end  is  then  closed  by  pressing  with  the  finger  a  small 
disc  of  glass  against  the  ground  end  of  the  tube.  The  rubber  tube  is 
then  removed  and,  if  necessary,  mercury  added  till  the  tube  is  quite  foil 
and  a  small  globule  of  mercury  stands  above  the  end  of  the  tube.  A 
second  glass  plate  is  then  slipped  on  so  as  to  remove  the  excess  mercuiy,  and 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  is  allowed  to  flow  into  a  weighed  watch  glass, 
and  its  weight  is  determined.  The  lengths  of  the  tubes  have  to  be 
measured  with  some  care,  since  they  are  involved  to  the  second  power. 
The  best  method  to  employ  is  the  comparator  method,  described  in  §  19. 
In  place  of  obtaining  the  values  of  the  constant  of  the  tubes  by  direct 
measurement,  it  may  be  obtained  by  filling  the  cells  with  an  electrolyte  of 
known  conductivity  and  determining  the  corresponding  value  of  R  for 
^  balance.  In  Table  25  will  be  found  the  specific  resistance  of  solutions  of 
'  certain  salts  for  different  concentrations  as  determined  by  Kohlrauscb, 
and  these  may  be  employed  to  standardise  the  tubea  It  is  advisable  not 
to  use  too  weak  a  solution,  otherwise  the  errors  in  making  up  the  aolution 
may  have  too  much  influence  on  the  result. 

To  perform  an  experiment  the  cells  are  filled  with  the  electrolyte,  the 
electrodes  placed  in  the  end  tubes,  and  the  oeUs  placed  side  by  side  in  an 
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oil  bath,  the  loTel  of  the  oil  being  above  the  horizontal  tubes.  A  ther- 
mometer is  placed  in  the  bath  with  its  bulb  alongside  the  horizontal 
tubes,  and  the  bath  must  be  kept  well  stirred  during  the  measurements, 
as  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  varies  considerably  with  the  tempera- 
ture. It  is  advisable  to  make  settings  with  the  current  passing  in  either 
direction,  for  which  purpose  a  commutator  is  plsuced  in  the  battery  circuit. 
199.  Oomparison  of  the  Speciflc  BesiBtaneeB  of  Electrolytes  by  the 
Potentiometer  Method. — The  theory  of  the  method  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  case  of  low  resistances,  described  in  §  190.  The  solutions  to 
be  compared  are  contained  in  two  tubes  x  and  y  (Fig.  211).  The  ends 
of  these  tubes  are  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  tube  and  dip 


into  two  tubes  B  and  c,  forming  mercury  electrodes.  The  form  of  one 
of  these  tubes  is  shown  in  Fig.  211  (a).  They  can  be  easily  made  by 
drawing  down  a  piece  of  glass  tube  having  a  bore  of  about  a  centimetre, 
and  then  bending  the  drawn-down  portion  in  the  manner  shown.  At 
either  end  of  each  tube  there  is  a  second  electrode  vessel,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  by  means  of  a  U  tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  same 
solution  as  the  main  tube.  The  battery  e^,  which  is  used  to  send  a 
current  through  the  tubes,  is  connected  to  a^  and  a^,  the  connecting 
wires  dipping  into  the  drawn-down  limbs  of  the  vessels.  The  vessels 
B^,  Cj,  Bj,  C2  are  connected,  by  wires  dipping  into  the  mercury  in  the 
small  side  tubes,  with  a  set  of  mercury  cups  f.  A  second  cell  K^  is 
connected  to  two  resistance  boxes  s  and  r  placed  in  series,  and  wires 
are  taken  from  the  terminals  of  B  through  a  high  resistance  galvano- 
meter o  to  the  middle  pair  of  mercury  cups  of  F.     The  sum  of  the 

2h 
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resifitancea  b  and  s  is  kept  coiistant,  say,  at  10,000  ohms,  and  the 
resistance  in  b  required  to  give  no  deflection  of  the  galTanometer 
determined  when  the  secondary  circuit  is  first  connected  to  Bj  and  c^, 
and,  secondly,  when  connected  to  b^  and  c^ 

The  object  of  the  additional  electrode  vessels  is  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  polarisation  to  a  minimum,  since,  except  when  the  point  of  balance 
is  being  sought,  no  current  passes  at  the  electrodes  b^,  b^  and  o^,  c» 
Polarisation  takes  pla.ce  at  the  electrodes  a^,  a^,  d^,  Dj,  out  the  effect  is 
only  to  slightly  reduce  the  current  in  the  circuity  an  effect  which,  as  it 
affects  equally  the  current  in  the  two  tubes,  does  not  influence  the  result 

If  Eg  and  iL  are  the  resistances  required  for  balance  when  the 
secondary  circuit  is  connected  to  the  ends  of  X  and  T  respectiyely,  then 

T—B, 

If  />«  is  the  specific  resistance  of  the  solution  in  JT,  the  resistance  of 
the  solution  in  the  tube  will  be  given  by  X^pjc,  where  a;  is  a  constant 
depending  on  the  length  and  bore  of  the  tube.  Similarly  for  the  tube  7 
we  have  Y=Pyy. 

Hence  p^    X    y    E^  y 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  the  factor  yjXy  an  experiment  most 
be  made  with  the  same  solution  in  the  two  tubes.  Let  r.  and  r,  be  the 
values  of  R  required  for  balance.     Then 

1=!-  y 

y  ^w 

or  -  =  -2^. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  factor  required  to  obtain  the  ratio  of  the  spedfie 
resistances  of  the  two  solutions  is  obtained,  this  factor  ,being  a  constant 
as  long  as  the  same  pair  of  tubes  is  employed.  If  the  specific  resistance 
of  one  of  the  solutions  is  known,  then  that  of  the  other  can  immediatdj 
be  calculated. 

In  the  case  of  salts  of  the  alkali  metals,  mercuiy  electrodes  such 
as  described  are  quite  satisfactory.  The  polarisation  may,  however,  be 
reduced  by  covering  the  mercury  surface  in  the  electrode  vessels  vidi 
calomel  (mercurous  chloride)  if  the  solutions  being  compared  are  chlorides, 
or  with  mercurous  sulphate  if  they  are  sulphates.  A  little  of  the  mer- 
cury salt  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  before  the  solntioni 
are  poured  in. 

When  performing  the  experiment  the  tubes  and  electrode  vesaelfl 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  and  dried,  filled  with  the  solution,  and  the 
approximate  value  of  R  required  for  balance  determined.     The  tabes 
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ahoold  then  be  left  for  some  time,  so  that  the  temperatm'e  may  become 
aniform  throughout,  this  temperature  being  read  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
meter placed  alongside.  To  assist  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  tubes 
being  the  same,  they  ought  to  be  placed  close  together.  The  current  in 
the  main  circuit  should  be  made  as  smaU  as  is  consistent  with  sensitive- 
ness, and  should  not  be  kept  passing  longer  than  is  necessary  for  making 
a  reading.  It  is  often  advisable  to  use  a  battery  of  larger  E.M.F.  than 
IS  absolutely  required,  and  to  reduce  the  current  to  the  required  value 
by  means  of  a  resistance  Q.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  current  in  both 
circuits  remains  constant  throughout,  the  test  balahce  should  be  made 
first  with  X  then  with  F,  and  finally  with  X  again,  the  mean  of  the  two 
values  with  X  being  taken.  In  this  way  a  steady  change  in  the  currents 
will  not  affect  the  results. 

200.  Measurement  of  Electrolytic  Resistance  by  Kohlrausch's 
Method  with  Alternating  Ourrents. — Eohlrausch  has  shown  that  the 
E.M.F.  of  polarisation  in  an  electrolytic  cell  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  through  tiie  cell,  as  long  as 
the  quantity  of  electricity  which  has  passed  is  not  too  great.  Thus  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  electrodes  of  an  electrolytic  cell, 
through  which  a  current  i  is  passing,  when  the  resistance  of  the  electro- 
lyte is  i?,  is  given  by 

E=Ri^Pfidt, 

where  P  is  a  constant  which  depends  on  the  area  of  the  electrodes  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  electrodes  and  the  electrolyte. 

Suppose,  now,  that  an  alternating  E.M.F.  of  frequency  pj^v  is 
applied  to  tiie  terminals  of  the  cell.  Then  if  the  applied  E.M.F.  followis 
the  simple  harmonic  law,  it  may  be  represented  by  E^  sin  pt^  and  as 
this  must  always  be  equal  to  the  KM.F.  existing  between  the  dectrodes 
of  the  cell,  we  have 

m^-Pfidt^^EQmipt. 
Differentiating  this  expression  with  respect  to  the  time 

-R-j-  +  Pi  =  E^p  cos  pt. 


The  integral  of  this  equation  is 


^^-~^,  sin  {pt  +  0), 


•    ^{l-hi^/^RV}* 
where  the  angle  6  is  such  that 

tan^=^ 
Bp 
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If  the  electrodes  were  such  that  there  was  no  polarisation,  so  that  P^O, 
the  current  would  be  given  hj 

H 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  polarisation  is  to  change  the  phase  of  the  cnrrent 
with  reference  to  that  of  the  applied  E.M.F.,  and  to  decrease  the  ampli- 
tude. Both  these  effects  vanish  when  the  fraction  PjRp  is  vaniahing 
small.  Hence  to  decrease  the  effect  of  polarisation,  P  should  be  small 
and  jp  great,  that  is,  the  area  of  the  electrodes  should  be  aa  great  as 
is  convenient,  and  they  should  be  platinised,  also  the  frequency  of  the 
alternations  of  the  current  should  be  great. 

In  order  to  supply  the  alternating  currents,  a  small  induction  coil  is 
used.  Quite  a  small  coil,  which  will  only  give  a  microscopic  spark,  is 
much  the  best^  and  it  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  very  rapid  tremble. 
The  terminals  of  the  secondary  of  the  coil  are  connected  to  the  battery 
terminals  of  the  Wheatstone's  bridge,  and  the  galvanometer  ia  replaced 
by  a  telephone.  It  wiU  be  found  a  great  convenience  to  use  two  tele- 
phones placed  in  series  and  fixed  to  a  spring.  This  spring  rests  on  the 
top  of  the  observer's  head  and  keeps  one  of  the  telephones  pressed 
against  either  ear,  thus  allowing  the  hands  to  be  free  for  manipnlatiiig 
the  contact  on  the  bridge.  It  is  also  a  good  thing  to  place  the  induction 
coil  at  some  distance  from  the  bridge,  so  that  the  noise  of  the  interrapter 
is  not  heard. 

If  the  resistance  coils  employed  to  balance  the  bridge  have  either 
self-induction  or  capacity,  then  there  will  be  no  arrangement  of  the 
bridge  which  will  give  complete  silence  in  the  telephone,  and  the  poiat 
of  minimum  sound  will  be  difficult  to  determine.  Now,  althou^  the 
ordinary  bifilar  method  of  winding  resistance  coils  almost  completely 
avoids  self-induction,  yet  coils  wound  in  this  way,  especially  those  which 
contain  very  many  turns  of  wire,  have  very  appreciable  capacity.  To 
get  over  this  difficulty,  Chaperon  has  devised  a  form  of  winding  in 
which  the  capacity  is  much  reduced.  Since,  however,  coils  wound  id 
this  special  way  are  seldom  available,  it  is  important  to  reduce  the 
number  of  coils  to  a  minimum,  and  not  to  use  coils  having  a  great 
number  of  turns,  that  is,  coUs  of  very  high  resistance.  Hence  the 
stretched  wire  form  of  bridge  is  better  for  use  with  this  method  than 
the  Post  Office  form  or  dial  form,  and  the  resistances  in  the  arms  ongfat 
never  to  exceed  500  ohms. 

If  it  is  desired  to  measure  the  absolute  specific  resistance  of  an 
electrolyte,  then  the  form  of  cell  shown  in  Fig.  210  may  be  employed. 
It  will,  however,  be  advisable  to  use  a  fairly  short  and  wide-bore  tube, 
so  that  the  resistance  is  not  greater  than  500  ohms.  The  electrodes 
ought  to  be  platinised  in  the  manner  described  on  p.  479. 

When  the  relative  specific  resistances  of  two  solutions  has  to  be 
determined,  or  where  a  solution  of  known  specific  resistanoe  is  available 
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for  standardising  the  electrolytic  cell,  the  fonne  of  electrode  described 
below  may  be  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  of  cell  described  in  the  preceding  sections, 
there  are  other  forms  which  in  special  circnmstances  present  advantages. 
A  selection  are  shown  in  Fig.  212.  The  cell  shown  at  a  (Fig.  212)  will 
be  found  couTenient  when  measuring  the  change  of  resistance  with 
temperatore  of  badly  conducting  solutions.  The  solution  having  been 
heated  up  to  the  highest  temperature  required,  a  series  of  measareineuts 


of  reeifltance  are  made  aa  the  solution  cools,  the  temperature  being  in- 
dicated by  a  thermometer  with  its  bnlb  near  the  electrodes. 

The  cells  shown  at  (b)  and  (c)  are  such  that  they  can  be  introduced 
within  the  liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  or  flask,  and  so  long  as  the  liquid 
covers  the  upper  hole  a,  the  resistance  is  independent  of  the  quantity  of 
liquid  outside  the  cell.  In  the  case  of  bad  conductors  the  form  {b)  is 
used,  while  for  fairly  good  conductors  the  form  (c)  ia  better. 

In  the  form  of  cell  shown  at  (d)  the  liquid  is  sucked  up  into  the  bulb, 
and  then  the  tap  is  turned. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  cells  they  may  be  standardised  by  using  solu- 
tions of  known  conductivity  (Table  25),  the  method  of  preparing  such 
solutaons  being  described  in  the  following  section. 

201.  The  Preparatloa  of  Solutions  for  the  Determination  of  Besist- 
ance. — In  the  preparation  of  solutions  for  conductivity  determinations, 
particularly  if  dilute  solutions  are  to  be  used,  it  is  important  that  the 
water  employed  to  make  up  the  solutions  should  be  as  free  from  dissolved 
electrolytes  as  possible.  Ordinary  distilled  water,  particularly  if  it  has 
stood  about  in  glass  bottles,  has  quite  an  appreciable  conductivity.  Its 
conductivity  may  be  much  reduced  by  placing  some  distilled  wat«r  in 
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a  carefully  cleaned  beaker  and  boiling  the  water.  The  water  is  then 
thrown  away  and  a  fresh  supply  poured  into  the  beaker,  and  the  beaker 
is  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  water  in  the  beaker  is  not  stirred, 
so  that  a  coating  of  ice  forms  round  the  walls  of  the  beaker.  When 
about  a  quarter  of  the  water  has  been  frozen,  the  remaining  water  is 
poured  away  and  the  ice  allowed  to  melt.  The  water  produced  from  the 
melting  of  the  ice  will  be  found  to  have  a  much  smaller  condacdTitj 
than  that  of  the  original  water.  Such  water  must^  however,  be  used  at 
once,  as  if  it  is  kept  it  will  dissolve  salts  from  the  glass  of  Uie  vessel  in 
which  it  is  kept.  The  rate  at  which  water  dissolves  glass  depends  Yerj 
considerably  on  the  nature  of  the  glass.  The  firm  of  Schott  of  Jena 
make  a  glass  which  is  particularly  resistant  to  the  action  of  water,  and 
can  therefore  be  recommended  for  use  when  preparing  solutions  for  resist- 
ance measurements  and  for  the  construction  of  the  vessels  in  whidi  ike 
resistance  of  the  solutions  is  measured. 

The  concentration  of  the  salt  used  in  the  solutions  is  generally 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  gram-molecules  of  the  salt  con- 
tained in  a  litre  of  the  solution.  By  a  gram-molecule  is  meant  a  number 
of  grams  of  the  salt  equal  to  the  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  Thus  in 
the  case  of  sodium  chloride  (NaCl),  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is 
58*4,  the  normal  solution,  that  is,  one  containing  1  gram-molecnle  per 
Utre,  will  contain  58*4  grams  of  the  salt  per  litre.  Li  the  case  of  a  salt, 
such  as  copper  sulphate,  the  molecule  of  which  contains  five  molecoles 
of  water  of  hydration,  the  molecular  weight  being  63'2  4-32-^-16x4 
-f- 5(2 -I- 16),  or  249*2,  then  the  normal  solution  contains  249*2  grams  of 
the  hydrated  salt  per  litre. 
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202.    Tlie   Oonstmction  of  Standard   Oodmiam   (Weston)   Cells. — 
The  cell,  consiBting  of  an  amalgam  of  cadmimn  as  the  positive  pole, 
mercnry  ae  the  negative  pole,  cadmiam  Bulphate  as  electrolyte  together 
'With  mercoroaB  sulphate  as  a  depolariser,  has  many  advaot^^  over  the 
Clark  cell,  in  which  zinc  replaces  the  cadmimn.     These  ad- 
vantages  are  a  very  much  smaller   tempeiature  coefficient, 
greater  permanence,  and  more  rapid  recovery  from  the  effects 
of  the  passage  of  an  ezcesaive  current. 

The  following  description  of  the  method  of  preparing 
cadminm  cells  is  compiled  from  a  specification  prepared  by 
Mr.  F.  K  Smith  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratery.i  If 
the  work  for  which  the  cells  are  required  does  not  necessitate 
an  accuracy  greater  than  about  1  or  2  ports  in  10,000,  and 
the  cells  are  not  required  to  last  for  several  years,  then  a 
simplified  method  of  preparation  may  be  employed,  as  in 
dicated  below. 

(A)  Preparation  of  the  Maletiala  for  a  Standard  Cctdmium 
CSsB.— -{1)  Mercury. — The  mercury  is  allowed  to  fall  in  a 
very  thin  stream,  obtained  by  attaching  a  very  fine  capillary 
to  a  separation  funnel,  through  a  long  (1  metre)  gla^  tube 
containing  dilute  nitric  acid  (1  of  acid  to  6  of  water).  A 
coDvenient  form  of  tube  is  shown  in  Fig.  213.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tube  is  drawn  down  and  bent  into  an  S  form,  as 
shown.  The  mercury  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and 
then  flows  over  into  a  bottle  o.  Having  been  passed  twice 
through  the  acid,  the  mercury  is  passed  through  a  column 
of  water  contained  in  a  similar  tube. 

The  mercury  is  then  twice  distilled  in  vacuo.     There  are 
a  number  of  patterns  of  mercury  still  on  the  market,  and 
that  shown  in  Fig.  214,  called  ^e  Clark  still,  may  be  taken     Fio.  213. 
as  a  type.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  pattern  which  Gie 
author  can    recommend  as  requiring  very  little  attention.     A  fairly 
wide  tube  ab  has  a  bulb  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  side  tube  b  near  the 
bottom.     Inside  this  tube  is  a  second  tube  ao,  which  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  has  an  S  bend  at  the  bottom.     The  aide  tube  B  is  con- 
nected by  a  length  of  thick-walled  rubber  tube  with  a  Woolfs  bottle  f 
>  Britlah  Association  Report,  190S,  p.  98. 
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b7  means  of  a  glass  T-piece  de.  A  funnel  o,  which  serrea  for  dw 
introduction  of  the  mercury,  and  a  tube  h,  fitted  with  a  tap,  pus  throng 
two  well-fitting  rubber  corks  in  the  upper  openings  of  the  bottie. 
A  tap  K  serves  to  atop  the  flow  of 
mercury  when  adjusting  the  pninp.  A 
ring  burner  l  below  the  bnlb  a  Bsrres 
to  heat  the  mercury.  The  object  of  the 
tube  DB  is  to  keep  the  head  of  mercniy 
constant  Thoa  t^ter  mercury  has  been 
introduced  into  the  bottle,  during  which 
Operation  the  cock  s  moat  be  closed,  aii 
ia  sucked  out  throagh  the  tube  H  till 
babbles  enter  through  d.  The  tap  H  is 
then  closed,  and  on  opening  k  the  head  of 
mercury  is  measured  from  d.  Aa  the 
mercury  flows  out  of  the  bottle  into  the 
Still,  air  enters  tbrongh  bd,  hut  liie  level 
of  the  mercury  at  b  remains  unaltered. 

To  start  such  a  still,  supposing  it 
empty,  the  bottle  f  having  been  filled 
with  mercury,  it  ia  raised  np  tiQ  the 
mercury  fills  tJie  tube  ab  and  flows  down 
the  tube  Aa  The  rate  of  flow  of  the 
mercury  is  adjusted  ao  that  the  mercaiy 
paasea  down  ao  in  separate  short  columns, 
which  carry  with  them  the  aix  remaining 
in  the  bulb.  The  still  during  this  opera- 
tion acts  aa  an  ordinary  Sprengel  pump. 
When  the  exhaustion  is  complete,  which 
is  indicated  by  the  sharp  click  heard  as 
each  mercury  drop  falls  down  the  tube 
AO,  the  bottle  p  is  lowered  on  to  a  shdf 
provided,  the  height  of  which  is  adjosteal 
so  that  the  mercury  about  half  fills  the 
bulb  A.  The  burner  i.  ia  then  lighted, 
the  gas  at  firat  being  turned  very  low. 
When  the  mercury  gets  hot  it  boils,  the 
temperature  at  which  ebullition  takes 
place  being  fairly  low  since  the  bulb  is 
';  exhausted,  and  the  vapour  passes  down 
the  tube  ao,  where  it  becomes  condenaed 
by  the  cold  mercury  which  is  on  its  way 
""■  ^"'  up  to  the  bulb.     The  first  pound  m  k 

of  mercury  which  ia  collected  muat  be 
returned  to  the  bottle  r,  since  it  contains  the  mercury  which  filled  the 
bottom  of  the  tube  ao,  and  has  therefore  not  been  distilled. 

If  an  efficient  shield  is  provided  to  protect  the  flame  from  draughts, 
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ajid,  fnrther,  if  a  regulator  is  placed  to  keep  the  gas  preeanre  coaBtant, 
such  a  atiU  m»,j  be  kept  working  day  and  night  without  more  attention 
than  is  reqoired  to  M  np  the  bottle  f  when  necessary.  The  mercury 
which  is  Mt  in  the  tube  ab  containa  all  the  metallic  impurities,  and 
hence  must  be  nm  ont  from  time  to  time. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  Clark  mercury  still,  and  all  stills  of  this  kind, 
is  that  since  zinc,  cadmium,  &c.,  are  all  volatile,  some  of  these  imporitiefl 
'will  be  found  in  the  distillate.      It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  Hulett 
and  Miuchin '  that  if  air  is  passed  through  the  mercniy  in  the  still,  then 
the  zinc,  cadminjn,  and  other  more   oxidisable  impurities  become  oxi- 
dised, and  mnce  the  ozidee  are  not  volatile,  the  distillate  Is  free  from 
these  imptuitiea.    The  form  of  still  they  employ  ia  shown  in  Pig.  215 
It  connsta  of  a  distilling  flask  a 
with  a  rotmd  bottom,  having  a 
long  neck.     To   the  side  tube  b 
is   fused  a  thin-walled  tabe   bo, 
about  2  centimetres  in  diameter 
and   50  centimetres  long.     The 
end  of  this  tube  is  narrowed  down, 
and  passes  through  a  wood  cork 
in  the  receiving  flask  D.      To  a 
aide   tabe    (or    if   the  flaak  has 
no  side  tube,  to  a  tube  passing 
through  the  cork)  is  attached  a 
T-piece  k,  having  a  cock  w  <m  one 
branch.     The  tlurd  branch  of  the 
T  is  connected   by  thick-walled 
rubber  tube  to  an  aspirator  (water 
pump).     The  cork  in  the  flask  D 
may    be    made    air-tight    with 
sewing-wax. 

Tourongh  the  neck  of  the  flask  Fio.  us. 

A  passes  a  narrow  glass  tube  i, 

drawn  down  to  a  fine  capillary  at  the  bottom.  The  joint  between  Uiis 
tube  and  the  flaak  is  made  air-tight  by  a  short  piece  of  mbber  tubing, 
which  slips  tightly  over  both  tubes.  A  short  length  of  mbber  tube  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  i,  and  a  pinch-cock  on  this  tube  serves  to  adjust 
the  flow  of  air. 

The  flaak  a  stands  in  a  sand  bath,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  shield  i, 
made  of  asbestos  board. 

The  mercury  having  been  introdnced,  the  aspirator  b  started  and  the 
flask  heated  with  a  Bimsen  burner,  the  pinch-cock  o  being  so  adjusted 
that  the  air  babbles  through  the  mercury  at  the  late  of  one  or  two 
babbles  per  second.  If  the  distillation  becomes  too  rapid,  as  it  has  a 
tendency  to  do  just  at  first,  it  may  be  checked  by  admitting  a  httle 
sir  throng  the  tap  f. 

1  PAynooI  Jbnm  (190E),  zxL  p,  888. 
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(2)  Preparation  of  the  Amalgam, — The  amalgam  used  contains  1 2-5 
per  cent,  of  cadmium,  and  is  prepared  by  electrolysis.  To  prepare  this 
amalgam  some  of  the  pure  distilled  mercury  is  placed  in  a  glass  vessel, 
and  above  the  mercury  is  poured  a  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate,  whidi 
has  been  acidified  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  glass  tube  a 
(Fig.  216),  with  a  platinum  wire  fused  through  the  end,  seryes  for 
making  electrical  connection  with  the  mercury.  The  anode  oonaistB  of 
a  rod  of  pure  commercial  cadmium  b,  to  which  the  positive  pole  of  a 
battery  is  connected.      The  lower  end  of  thje  cadmium  rod  rests  in  a 

small  crystallising  dish  a  The  object 
of  this  dish  is  to  prevent  the  slime 
which  forms  on  the  cadmium  reaching 
the  mercury.  The  resistance  in  the 
circuit  is  adjusted  so  that  the  fall  of 
potential  between  the  anode  and 
cathode  does  not  exceed  0'3  volt^ 
The  cadmium  anode  is  weighed 
'  before  the  electrolysis  and  also  after, 
the  di£ferenoe  of  weight  giving  tiie 
weight  of  cadmium  in  the  amalgam. 
The  mercury  also  having  been  weighed,  the  quantity  of  mercury  necessary 
to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  amalgam  to  12*5  per  cent,  is  added. 

The  amalgam  is  then  heated  over  a  water  bath,  the  surface  being  stiU 
covered  with  a  little  of  the  cadmium  sulphate  solution,  and  well  stirred. 
The  amalgam  having  been  cooled,  the  acid  cadmium  sulphate  solution  is 
removed,  and  neutral  cadmium  sulphate  added.  This  neutral  solution 
consists  of  the  saturated  solution  prepared  as  described  in  (3),  diluted 
with  its  own  bulk  of  distilled  water.  The  amalgam  is  now  ready  for  use. 
It  is  entirely  liquid  at  about  60**  C. 

(3)  Preparation  of  Cadmium  Sulphate  Crystals  and  Solution. — Com- 
mercially pure  cadmium  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  about  1*25  times  its 
weight  of  distilled  water,  which  will  require  continual  agitation  fw 
some  six  hours,  or  periodical  agitation  for  two  or  three  days.  This 
solution  is  filtered,  and  is  then  placed  in  crystallising  dishes,  which 
must  be  protected  from  dust»  and  allowed  to  slowly  evaporate,  the 
temperature  not  exceeding  35**  C.  The  crystals  formed  should  be  pre- 
vented from  adhering  together  by  removing  the  liquid  to  a  fresh  dish 
as  soon  as  the  crystals  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  l^t  they  are 
mostly  in  contact  In  this  way  about  fiive-sixths  of  the  liquid  may 
be  evaporated,  and  the  mother  liquid  can  be  used  for  washing  the 
mercurous  sulphate,  as  described  in  (4). 

The  cadmium  sulphate  crystals  must  be  washed  with  succesaove 
small  quantities  of  distilled  water,  till  the  liquid  that  drains  awaj 
shows  no  trace  of  acidity  after  testing  for  five  minutes  with  congo  red. 
The  crystals  while  stiU  moist  must  then  be  transferred  to  a  stock 
bottle. 

The  saturated  solution  is  prepared  from  the  crystals  by  prolonged 
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temp«ratare   of   about  ' 


S  202] 

Agitation    with    distilled    water 
25- C. 

(4)  Pnparatitm  of  the  Mereurou*  SvipiiaU.  —  This  is  prepared  hj 
electrolysis,  pare  distilled  mercmy  ftwnmig  the  cmode,  and  ft  piece  lif 
platflnnm  f<nl  die  cathode,  the  electrolyte  bmng  dilnte  snlphimc  acid 
(1  volnme  of  concenttated  add  to  6  of  water).  The  mercaiy  is  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  flat-bottomed  gloss  dish  and  covered  with  about 
twenty  times  its  Tolome  of  the  dilal«  add.  The  current  is  conTeyed  to 
the  mercury  as  in  the  case  of  the  preparation  of  the  amalgam,  and  the 
platinmn  cathode  is  sospended  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  add.  A 
coTTent  density  of  abont  0*01  amperes  per  square  centimetre  of  the 
mercmy  surface  may  be  employed.  During  the  electrolysis  it  is  most 
impmiant  that  the  electrolyte  near  the  surface  of  the  mercury  shall  be  kept 
in  eontinnal  agitation.  This  may  be  done  by  naing  an  L-shaped  glass 
stirrer,  wit^  the  horizontal  bat  near  the  mercury  surface. 

The  salt  obtained  in  this  way  ought  to  have  a  grey  colonr ;  if  it  is 
tinged  yellowish,  this  shows  that  the  stirring  has  not  been  anfficiently 
TigorouB.  Such  yellowish  salt  must  not  be  employed  to  construct 
cells. 

The  mercuroos  sulphate  is  agitated  with  dilnte  sulphuric  add  (I 
Tolmne  of  add  to  6  of  water)  and  distilled  mercury,  and  is  then  filtered, 
and  the  greater  pert  of  the  mercury  is  removed.     The  salt  is  then  washed 
with  small  qo&ntities  of  cadmium  sulphate  solution  till  free  from  add, 
the  mother  liquid  being 
first  used,  bat  the  final 
washings   being    made 
with  t£e  neutral  aola- 
tion  piepared  from  the 
crystals. 

(6)  FrepanUicm  of 
iheMara»ro»»  SiUpAeite 
Paite. — Scane  cadmium 
mlpbate  crystals  are 
ground  in  an  agate 
mcxtar  with  a  little 
i-j^miniii  sulphate  solu- 
tion, and  about  one 
quarter  the  bnlk  of 
distilled  mwcury  and 
twice  the  bulk  of  mer- 
carous    sulphate.     The  f"-*  '"•' 

whole     must    be    well  Fio.  !17. 

ground    together,    the 

quantity  of  cadmium  sulphate  solution  being  so  atyosted  that  a  thin 
paste  is  formed. 

(B)  FaUng  the  Cdl. — In  Fig.  217  are  shown  two  types  of  cell.  That 
on  the  left  (a)  is  bermetically  sealed,  while  that  on  the  right  {b)  is 
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closed  by  means  of  corks  and  marine  glue.  The  glass  tube  for  tlie 
(b)  form  is  rather  simpler  to  make,  since  the  platinum  wires  ha^e  not 
to  be  fused  through  the  sides.  This  type  is,  however,  slightly  more 
difficult  to  fill,  since  the  glass  tubes  which  protect  the  wires  leading  down 
to  the  amalgam  and  mercury  respectiyely  are  apt  to  become  displaced 
during  the  process  of  filling.  In  either  figure  m  is  mercury,  a  ^e 
amalgam,  p  the  mercurous  sulphate  paste,  o  cadmium  sulphate  crystals* 
and  8  saturated  solution  of  cadmium  sulphate. 

When  setting  up  the  cells,  the  first  operation  is  to  amalgamate  the 
platinum  wires  used  to  make  contact  with  the  mercury  and  amalgam. 
In  the  case  of  the  (b)  form  this  can  be  done  by  heating  the  platinum  red 
hot,  and  then  dipping  it  in  mercury.  In  the  (a)  form  the  amalgamation 
can  be  performed  by  electrolysing  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate. 

The  corks  k,  used  to  close  the  (6)  pattern  tubes,  must  be  well  boiled 
in  water,  and  then  soaked  in  the  cadmium  sulphate  solution.  In  addition 
to  the  hole  bored  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  electrodes,  a  second  hole 
must  be  bored  through  which  the  paste,  crystals,  ^.,  can  be  introduced. 

The  amalgam  having  been  melted  over  a  water  bath,  the  surface 
being  covered  with  some  dilute  cadmium  sulphate  solution,  some  of  the 
amalgam  is  sucked  into  a  heated  pipette.  The  end  of  the  pipette  being 
introduced  into  the  limb  of  the  h  tube,  the  amalgam  is  allowed  to  flow 
down  into  the  tube,  sufficient  being  introduced  to  well  cover  the  platinum 
wire.  After  the  amalgam  has  solidified,  the  limb  containing  it  diould  be 
washed  out  with  a  little  cadmium  sulphate  solution.  Into  the  other 
limb  is  then  introduced,  first,  the  mercury,  and  then  the  paste,  a  small 
pipette  made  by  drawing  down  a  piece  of  glass  tube  being  used,  care 
being  taken  that  the  paste  does  not  spread  up  the  side  of  the  tube. 
Next  a  layer  of  finely  powdered  cadmium  sulphate  crystals  is  placed  in 
each  limb,  and,  finally,  some  saturated  cadmium  sulphate  solution  is 
added. 

The  cells  are  then  to  be  stored  in  a  warm  room  for  a  ifisek  or  more, 
to  allow  some  of  the  liquid  to  evaporate,  the  new  crystals  deposited 
serving  to  bind  the  original  crystals  together.  In  the  case  of  the  (a) 
type  the  glass  tubes  are  sealed  off  before  the  blow-pipe,  care  being  talran 
not  to  heat  the  contents  of  the  cell  In  the  cells  of  type  (5),  hot  marine 
glue  is  poured  on  the  top  of  the  corks,  the  small  central  holes  haviog 
been  closed  by  means  of  little  pieces  of  cork. 

When  in  use,  cells  of  type  (a)  should  be  inmiersed  in  an  oil  bath, 
while  cells  of  type  (b)  may  be  partly  immersed  either  in  an  oQ  or 
water  bath. 

In  many  cases  a  cell  which  is  correct  to  about  one  part  in  two 
thousand  is  amply  accurate  enough,  in  which  circumstances  a  very 
much  simplified  method  of  preparation  may  be  adopted.  The  mercury 
used  should  be  distilled  in  vacuo  as  described,  but  the  amalgam  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  commercially  pure  cadmium  in  the  mercury.  The 
cadmium  sulphate  solution  may  be  prepared  by  simply  dissolving  the 
bought  crystfiJs  in  distilled  water,  while  the  crystals  tiiemselvee  may  be 
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used  in  the  celL  Bouglit  mercurous  sulphate  is  more  apt  to  produce 
diffeFences ;  if,  however,  Karlbaum's  is  obtainable,  no  yery  serious  differ- 
ence will  be  produced  by  using  the  salt  as  supplied.  If  this  salt  is 
unobtainable,  then  it  will  be  advisable  to  prepare  the  salt  by  the  method 
described  above. 

The  RM.F.  at  a  temperature  f  of  a  cadmium  cell,  prepared  as  described 
is  the  specification  given  above,  may  be  taken  ^  as  given  by 

-E?,=  1-0186  -  3-8  X  lO-%t  -  20)  -  0-065  x  10'%t  -  20)* 

between  the  limits  of  10"*  and  30*.  It  is  not  advisable  to  use  the  cell  at 
temperatures  outside  these  limits.  In  Table  26  will  be  found  the  value 
of  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cadmium  cell  at  different  temperatures  calculated 
from  the  above  formula. 

203.  The  Oonstniction  of  the  Standard  Olark  OelL — ^This  ceU 
differs  from  the  cadmium  cell  in  that  the  cadmium  is  replaced  by  zinc. 
Thus  the  positive  pole  consists  of  an  amalgam  containing  10  per  cent, 
of  zinc,  while  the  cadmium  sulphate  crystals  and  solution  are  replaced 
by  zinc  sulphate  crystals  and  solution. 

The  procedure  described  with  reference  to  the  cadmium  cell  may 
rmUatU  mutcmdia  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Clark  cell,  and 
hence  need  hardly  be  repeated.  This  is  particularly  the  case,  since  it  is 
likely  that  shortly  the  Clark  cell  will  be  entirely  replaced  as  a  legal 
standard  by  the  cadmium  cell. 

The  E.M.F.  of  a  Clark  cell,  at  a  temperature  t,  is  given  in  inter- 
national volts  by  ^ 

i?,- 1 -4328  - 119  X  10-*(<  -  15)  -  0-7  X  10-«(^- 15)«. 

204.  Ctompariflon  of  E.M.F.'b  with  the  Potentiometer. — By  fa? 
the  most  accurate  and  convenient  method  of  comparing  the  E.M.F.  of 
cells  is  the  potentiometer.  There  are  various  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  the  method,  which  will  be  described  in  the  next  section,  but  the 
principle  of  all  is  the  same.  Suppose  that  a  cell  b  (Fig.  218),  of  which 
the  E.M.F.  is  larger  than  that  of  the  cells  to  be  compared,  sends  a 
current  through  a  stretched  wire  ab,  and  to  the  end  a  of  this  wire, 
which  is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  of  E,  is  connected  the  positive 
pole  of  one  of  the  cells  e^,  which  are  to  be  compared.  Then  a  wire 
connected  to  the  other  pole  of  the  cell  e^  will  be  at  a  lower  potential 
than  the  potential  at  a,  and  as  by  supposition  the  cell  b  has  a  larger 
E.M.F.  than  that  of  e^,  there  will  be  some  point  along  the  wire  ab  at 
which  the  potential,  owing  to  the  flow  of  the  current  in  the  wire,  is  as 
much  below  that  at  a  as  b  the  lead  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  e^. 
Hence  if  we  bring  the  lead  in  contact  with  this  point  on  the  stretched 

1  Jaeger  and  Eahle,  Wied,  Annalen  (1898),  Ixv.  942.    The  E.M.F.  is  expressed 
in  international  volts.    The  E.M.F.  of  a  cadmiam  cell  in  true  volts  (10^  o.g.s. 
nnits)  is  probably  1*0184  at  20°. 
.  *  Jaeger  and  Kahle,  Wied,  Annalen  (1898),  Izv.  p.  94L 
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wire,  since  they  are  at  the  same  potential,  no  current  will  pass  from  the 
lead  to  the  stretched  wire ;  in  other  words,  a  galvanometer  o  will  show 
no  deflection.  Hence  if  C  is  the  current  in  the  wire  ab,  and  the  resisi' 
anoe  of  the  portion  of  this  wire  between  a  and  o  is  r^,  we  have  that  the 
E.M.F.  of  the  cell  e^  is  given  by 

If,  now,  a  second  cell,  of  which  the  KM.F.  is  e^  la  used  in  place  of  e^, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of  the  wire  between  a  and  the  new 
position  o',  for  which  the  galvanometer  indicates  no  current,  is  r^  then 

Hence  -l  =  -l. 

If  the  wire  is  uniform,  and  the  distances  of  the  points  o  and  c'  from  a 
are  l^  and  /g  respectively,  this  result  may  be  written 

Such  a  potentiometer  may  be  made  direct  reading  by  using  a  standsid 
cell,  say,  a  cadmium  cell,  the  KM.F.  of  which  at  the  temperature  of  the 
observation  is  known.  Thus  suppose  that  the  temperature  is  20°  C, 
so  that  the  E.M.F.  is  1'0184  volts.  If  the  wire  is  divided  into  2000 
divisions,  the  movable  contact  is  placed  at  the  reading  1018*4,  counting 
from  the  end  a,  and  an  adjustable  resistance  &'  in  the  circuit  of  the  cell 
B  is  adjusted  till  the  galvanometer  is  undeflected.  When  this  \a  the 
case,  we  know  that  the  difference  of  potential  between  a  and  the  1018*4 
division  is  1*0184  volts,  and  hence,  if  the  wire  is  uniform,  that  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the  point  a  and  the  1000th  division  is 
1  volt.  If,  then,  keeping  the  resistance  &'  constant  we  replace  the 
cadmium  cell  by  a  cell  of  unknown  KM.F.,  and  the  point  of  balance 
is  at  the  mth  division,  the  KM.F.  of  the  cell  will  be  m/1000  volta 
Of  course  this  relation  will  only  hold  so  long  as  the  current  flowing 
through  the  wire  remains  constant.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  test  this 
by  replacing  the  standard  cell  from  time  to  time,  and  if  neceasaiy 
readjust  the  resistance  s'.  If  the  battery  b  consists  of  one  ot  two 
accumulators  of  a  capacity  of  about  twenty  ampere  hours,  and,  after  fully 
charging,  they  are  partly  discharged  and  allowed  to  send  a  cuirent 
through  the  wire  for  a  little  time  before  the  final  adjustment  is  made^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  changes  in  the  current  are  extremely  slow,  so 
that  the  adjustment  remains  satisfactory  for  a  very  considerable  time. 

205.    PotentiometerB. — (1)    Stretched    Wire    Potentiometer. -- A 
stretched  wire  potentiometer,  such  as  that  shown  diagrammaticallj  in 
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FlQ.  218. 
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Fig.  218,  may  be  made  up  by  means  of  a  metre  bridge.  The  cell  B 
ought  to  be  one  or  more  accumulators,  and  the  two  cells  to  be  com- 
pared may  oonyeniently  be  connected  to  a  commutator,  such  as  that 

shown  at  o  (Fig.  219),  by  means  of  which 
the  change  from  one  to  the  other  may  be 
rapidly  effected.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a 
high  resistance  galvanometer,  so  that  when 
the  position  of  balance  is  being  sought  only 
a  small  current  should  pass  through  the 
cell,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
when  using  standard  cells,  such  as  Olark 
cells  or  cadmium  cells.  For  this  same  reason  it  is  advisable  to  insert  a 
resistance  of  about  10,000  ohms  in  series  with  the  galvanometer,  a  key 
being  arranged  to  short-circuit  this  resistance  when  balance  has  nearly 
been  secured. 

(2)  Rayleigh*8  Form  of  Poterdumetfir, — Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  work 
on  Clark  cells,  used  a  form  of  potentiometer  which  is  very  convenient, 
and,  where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  not  desired,  does  not  involve  the  use 
of  any  elaborate  apparatus.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  219. 
Here  the  stretched  wire  is  replaced 
by  two  resistance  boxes  p  and  q, 
each  capable  of  giving  a  resistance 
of  10,000  ohms,  and  when  in  use 
the  sum  of  the  two  resistances  p  and  Q 
is  kept  constant  and  equal  to  10,000 
ohms.  The  positive  poles  of  the  two 
cells  ei  and  e^  which  are  being  com- 
pared, are  connected  to  one  end  of  the 
resistance  p  and  the  galvanometer  a  to 
the  other  end,  while  by  means  of  a 
commutator  o  either  cell  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  galvanometer  at  wilL 

If  Pi  and  Pj  ^^  ^^®  resistances 
which  have  to  be  unplugged  in  p  to 

produce  balance  when  first  one  cell  and  then  the  other  are  introduced, 
we  have 


Fig.  219. 
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This  arrangement  may  be  used  to  give  the  E.M.F.  of  a  cell  being 
tested  direct  by  making  the  resistance  of  P  1000  times  the  E.M.F.  of 
a  standard  cell,  and  then  adjusting  Q  till,  when  the  standard  is  in 
circuit,  the  galvanometer  is  undeflected.  The  resistance  of  P,  when  any 
other  cell  is  used,  will  then  be  numerically  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  of  the 
cell  multiplied  by  1000.  Of  course  the  sum  of  the  resistances  P  and  Q 
must  be  kept  constant  after  the  adjustment  with  the  standard  cell  has 
been  made,  and  this  adjustment   must  be  tested  from  time  to  time 
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to  allow  for  changes  in  the  current  througli  the  resistance  boxes.  It 
is  advisable  to  have  a  resistance  B  of  about  10,000  ohms  in  seriee  with 
the  galvanometer  when  making  the  preliminary  adjustments^  and  to  cut 
this  resistance  out  of  the  circuit  for  the  final  adjustments. 

(3)  Thg  Kelvin  and  Varley  Slide. — The  objection  to  the  slide  wire 
form  of  potentiometer  is  that,  in  the  first  pla(^,  to  obtain  aocoracy  of 
reading  the  wire  must  be  long,  and  it  must  be  calibrated.  Further,  owin^ 
to  the  wire  being  exposed  throughout  its  whole  length  and  the  action  of 
the  sliding  contact  it  is  liable  to  damage,  which  will  necesdtate  recali- 
bration.      In  Rayleigh's  form   of  potentiometer   these  objections   are 


101  COILS  OF  1000  OHMS  EACH    ^^^ 
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Fig.  22a 

removed,  but  where  great  accuracy  is  required  the  redstanoe  boxes 
require  to  be  carefully  calibrated,  an  operation  in  the  usual  form  of  box 
which  involves  very  considerable  labour.  Further,  it  is  important  that 
the  coils  in  the  two  boxes  should  have  the  same  actual  values^  so  that 
removing  one  coil  from  one  box  and  introducing  a  coil  of  the  same 
nominal  value  in  the  other  should  not  alter  the  total  resistance  in  the 
circuit.  An  arrangement  of  resistances  called  the  Kelvin  and  Yarley  slide 
overcomes  these  ejections.  The  plan  on  which  the  slide  works  is  shown 
diagrammatically  in  Fig.  220.  A  hundred  and  one  coils  ab,  each  having  a 
resistance  of  1000  ohms^  are  connected  in  series  with  a  contact  stud  between 
each  of  the  coils.  A  hundred  equal  coils  mn,  each  having  a  resistance 
of  20  ohms,  are  also  connected  in  series  with  contact  studs  between  the 
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00U&  The  terminals  of  this  second  set  of  coils  are  connected  to  two 
sliding  contacts  kl,  which  are  fixed  at  such  a  distance  apart  that  they 
always  bridge  over  two  coils  of  the  first  set  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
figure.  Now  when  the  sliders  are  in  the  position  shown  in  the  figure  the 
resistance  from  a  to  K  is  4000  ohms,  and  the  resistance  fr6m  l  to  b  is 
95,000  ohms.  The  resistance  from  k  to  l  is  1000  ohms,  since  the  coils 
UN,  which  have  a  combined  resistance  of  2000  ohms,  are  in  parallel  with 
two  of  the  coils  of  the  ab  series.  Hence  the  combined  resistance  between 
A  and  B,  whatever  the  position  of  the  sliders  kl,  is  100,000  ohms. 

A  single  slider  moves  over  the  contacts  of  the  100  coils  of  20 
ohms  each,  and  to  this  contact  is  connected  the  galvanometer  and  one 
pole  of  the  cell  «,  which  is  being  tested.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  other 
pole  of  this  cell  is  connected  to  a,  while  a  battery  b  is  connected  to  a  and 
B,  and  that  by  first  moving  the  double  slider  kl  approximate  balance  is 


Fig.  221. 


obtained,  and  that  final  balance  is  obtained  by  moving  the  slider  o,  the 
position  of  balance  being  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If,  now,  we  call  the 
whole  drop  of  potential  between  A  and  B  100,  the  drop  of  potential  be- 
tween A  and  K  will  be  4.  Also  the  drop  of  potential  between  k  and  L 
will  be  1,  that  is,  the  drop  of  potential  between  m  and  n  wiU  be  1.  The 
drop  of  potential  between  m  and  c  will,  therefore,  be  3/100  of  1,  or  0*03. 
Hence  the  whole  drop  of  potential  between  a  and  0  will  be  4  +  '03,  or 
4*03,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  at  once  given  by  the  numbers  opposite 
the  diders  l  and  c.  If,  now,  another  cell  is  use4  and  the  sliders  moved 
till  the  galvanometer  is  again  undeflected,  the  readings  corresponding  to 
L  and  c  will  give  the  drop  of  potential  equal  to  the  E.M.F.  of  this  cell  in 
terms  of  the  drop  of  potentisd  between  a  and  b.  Hence  if  this  drop  of 
potential  has  remained  constant,  that  is,  if  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  b  has 
remained  constant^  the  ratio  of  the  KM.F.'s  of  the  two  cells  wiU  be  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  readings  of  the  two  slides  in  the  two  cases. 

2i 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  arrangement  virtnally  amounts  to  a  long 
stretched  wire,  in  which  in  place  of  being  able  to  make  contact  at  evety 
part  we  are  restricted  to  making  contact  at  100  x  100,  or  ten  thousand 
points,  which  are  distributed  evenly  along  the  wire. 

The  usual  form  which  the  Kelvin  and  Yarley  slide  takes  is  shown  in 
Fig.  221,  and  the  arrangement  will  be  at  once  clear  by  comparison  with 
the  diagram  in  Fig.  220.  When  using  the  slide  to  compare  E.M.F.'8  the 
connections  are  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  220,  and  the  method  of 
conducting  the  experiment  is  in  every  way  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the  coils  in  each  dial  have  the  same 
resistance,  the  adjustment  and  testing  of  such  a  set  of  resistsnoes  is 
particularly  easy. 

206.  The  Gapillaiy  Electrometer. — A  convenient  form  of  caplllaiy 

electrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.   222. 
It  consists  of  a  vertical  upright  tube 
AB,  alongside  which  is  fixed  a  scale, 
while  to  a  side  tube  b  is  connected  a 
mercury  reservoir  d  by  an  india-mbb^ 
tube.      This  reservoir  is  supported 
by  a  string,   which  passes  over  a 
pulley  B  on  to  a  drum  f.    The  drum 
can  be  rotated  rapidly  for  the  rough 
adjustment  by  a  small  handle,  and 
slowly,  for  the  final  adjustment,  bj 
the  tangent  screw  o.     To  the  lower 
end  of  AB  is  attached  by  a  short 
sleeve  of  rubber  tube  a  piece  of  glass 
tube  drawn  down  at  the  end  to  a  fine 
capillary.     The  end  of  the  capillary 
dips  beneath  the  surface  of  an  electro- 
lyte contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  the 
lower  part  of  the  vessel  being  filled 
with  mercury.     A  platinum  wire  i, 
fused  through  the  side  of  the  tube 
AB,  and  a  second  wire  j,  enclosed  in  a 
piece  of  glass  tube,  serve  to  join  the 
electrometer  » to    the   circuit.      The 
position  of  the  mercuiy  meniscus  in 
the  capillary  is  observed  by  means 
of  a  microscope   m,  which  is  fitted 
^    —  ^  ^j        with  an  eye-piece  scale. 

y^^ J^V  The  position  of  the  vessel  contain- 

t      >  '      y  ing  the  electrolyte  should  be  so  ad- 

Fio.  222.  justed  that  the  capillary  is  near  the 

wall  next. the  microscope,  otherwise 
a  clear  image  of  the  meniscus  will  not  be  obtained.  The  end  of  the 
eye-piece  scale  should  always  be  brought  to  coincide  with  the  end  of  the 
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capillary,  so  that  if  the  microscope  is  accidentally  displaced  it  may  be 
put  back  into  its  original  position.  The  mercury  meniscus,  when  the 
wires  i  and  J  are  joined  together,  so  that  no  difference  of  potential 
is  applied  to  the  meniscus,  should  be  near  the  middle  of  the  scale,  and 
by  altering  the  pressure,  by  raising  or  lowering  d,  the  meniscus  should  be 
brought  to  coincidence  with  one  of  the  long  divisions  of  the  scale.  If  the 
meniscus  is  always  brought  to  this  division,  then  the  changes  in  the  read- 
ing for  the  upper  end  of  the  mercury  column  in  ab  will  give  the  variation 
in  the  surface  tension. 

The  electrolyte  generally  used  is  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
containing  1  volume  of  acid  to  7  of  water.  The  solution  is  saturated 
with  mercurous  sulphate  by  placing  a  little  of  this  salt  on  the  top  of  the 
mercury. 

The  capillary  employed  should  be  of  such  a  bore  that  the  surface 
tension  supports  a  head  of  mercury  of  about  20  cm.  With  such  a  capil- 
lary the  application  of  10^^  volt  will  cause  the  meniscus  to  move 
appreciably  when  a  microscope  magnifying  fifty  diameters  i9  used. 

For  a  description  of  the  theory  of  the  capillary  electrometer,  the  reader 
may  consult  Watson's  Physics,  §  552. 

207.  To  Examine  the  Belation  between  the  Sur£BU»  Tension  of 
Mercury  and  an  Electrolyte  and  the  E.M.F.  acting  across  the  Surface. 
— Connect  a  single  secondary  cell  e  (Fig.  223)  to  two  resistance  boxes 
B  and  s,  the  sum  of  the  two  _ 

resistances  in  circuit  being 
always  kept  equal  to  10,000 
ohms.  The  two  ends  of  the 
resistance  s  are  connected  to 
two  mercury  cups,  1  and  2,  in 
a  block  of  paraffin.  The 
terminal  i  of  the  capillary 
electrometer  is  connected  to  2, 
and  the  terminal  J  to  a  third 
cup  3.       * 

By  altering  the  resistance  s, 
any  difference  of  potential  may 
be  applied  to  the  terminals  of 
the  edectrometer.  Thus  if  E 
is  the  KM.F.  of  the  battery, 
and  S  is  the  resistance  un- 
plugged in  8,  R  +  S  being 
10,000,  the  applied  E.M.F.  is 
5^/10,000  volts. 

First  join  the  cups  2  and  3,  and  adjust  the  position  of  the  meniscus 
in  the  capillary,  so  that  it  coincides  with  some  &ced  division  of  the  eye- 
piece scale,  and  read  the  height  of  the  mercury  column.  Then  starting 
with  the  resistance  S  low,  and  having  connected  the  cups  1  and  3,  take 
the  readings  of  the  heights  of  the  mercury  column  required  to  bring  the 


K 
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meniscus  back  to  the  fixed  mark  for  different  values  of  S,  If  the  resist- 
ance S  be  increased  beyond  a  certain  value,  bubbles  of  hydrogen  will 
appear  in  the  capillary,  and  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  proceed  beyond 
thu  point. 

By  reversing  the  battery,  so  as  to  make  the  mercury  in  the  capillary 
positive,  it  will  be  found  possible  to  obtain  a  few  more  points.  As, 
however,  S  gets  above  100  ohms,  the  mercury  surface  becomes  sluggish, 
owing  to  oxidation  of  the  mercury,  and  the  experiment  must  be  stoi^)ed. 
The  oxidised  surface  may  be  got  rid  of  by  raising  the  mercury  reservoir, 
so  as  to  cause  some  of  the  mercury  to  flow  out  of  the  capillary. 

Plot  a  curve  showing  the  connection  between  the  surface  tension  and 
the  applied  E.M.F.  The  scale  readings  for  the  top  of  the  mercury 
column  may  be  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  values  of  iS  as  absciaBe. 
The  curve  will  be  found  to  have  a  maximum  for  an  applied  RM.F.  of 
about  1  volt.  To  determine  the  E.M.F.  corresponding  to  the  maximum 
surface  tension,  which  probably  represents  the  contact  electromotive  force 
between  mercury  and  the  electrolyte  (see  Watson's  Pkysies,  §  552),  it  is 
necessary  to  measure  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  b.  This  may  best  be  per- 
formed by  comparing  it  with  a  standard  Clark  or  cadmium  cell  by  the 
method  given  in  §  204,  in  which  comparison  the  capillary  electrometer 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  galvanometer.  To  obtain  the  exact  point 
of  the  curve  corresponding  to  the  maximum,  choose  points  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  maximum  at  which  the  surface  tension  is  the  same,  and  join 
each  pair  of  points.  If  each  of  these  lines  be  bisected,  the  middle  points 
will  be  found  to  lie  very  nearly  on  a  vertical  straight  line,  and  the  point 
where  this  line  cuts  the  curve  will  give  the  maximum  surface  tension, 
and  the  abscissa  of  this  point  is  the  E.M.F.  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

RESISTANCE  THERMOMETERS   AND  THERMO-JUNCTIONS 

208.  Detenninatioii  of  the  Oonstanta  of  a  Hatiiiuiii  Thermometer. 

— It  has  been  found  that  the  resistance  of  a  "wire  of  pure  platinum 
at  a  temperature  t  is  given  in  terms  of  the  resistance  Bq  at  0*  by  an 
expression  of  the  form 

Et'^RQil+at  +  bt*), 

where  a  and  b  are  constants.  This  formula  is  found  to  hold  over  a  very 
large  range  of  temperatures ;  it  is,'  however,  not  a  convenient  one  to  use, 
since  to  deduce  t  from  the  values  of  Rf  and  Rq  involves  the  solution  of  a 
quadratic  equation.  Trofessor  Callendar  has  shown  that  if  the  resistance 
of  the  wire  at  100**  is  R^,  and  we  define  the  platinum  temperature  pt, 
oorresponding  to  the  resistance  Rf,  by 

i'*=i«o|^ (1) 

•  then  the  differemjce  between  the  temperature  on  the  air  scale  and  that  on 
the  platinum  scale  is  given  by 

*-y'=Hi5o-i}4 (2) 

where  8  is  a  constant  for  any  particular  sample  of  wire.  Thus  the  right- 
hand  side  of  equation  (2)  gives  the  correction  which  has  to  be  applied 
to  the  platinum  temperature,  deduced  from  the  resistance  measurements 
by  means  of  equation  (1)»  to  obtain  the  corresponding  temperature  on 
the  air  thermometer  scale. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  eorrection  involves  ^,  the  temperature  on  the 
air  thermometer,  %,t.  the  quantity  which  we  wish  to  obtain.  This  diffi- 
culty may  be  removed,  in  the  case  of  fairly  low  temperatures,  by  calcu- 
lating an  approximate  value  of  t  by  replacing  t  in  the  right-hand  side  by 
ft^  and  then  using  this  approximate  value  of  t  to  calculate  a  more  accurate 
value  of  the  correction.  Qriffiths  has  described  another  method  of  avoid- 
ing this  difficulty,  which  depends  on  the  observation  that  if  very  pure 
platinum  is  used,  then  the  value  of  $  does  not  differ  much  from  1*5. 
A  table,  such  as  that  given  below,  is  first  constructed,  giving  the  value 

001 
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of  the  correction,  assuming  that  8  has  the  value  of  1  *5  for  different  Tallies 
of  pif  and  these  corrections  are  plotted  on  a  large  scale  on  a  curve. 

Relation  bxtwken  Platinum  Tkhpebatxtbes  and  Am 
Thbrmombteb  Tbmperaturies  when  6«r5. 


Platinum 
Scale. 

CorTeotion. 

Air  Thermo- 
meter Scale. 

FUtiniim 

Scale. 

Correction. 

Airlliermo- 
meter  Scale. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

-100 

+  2-9 

-97-2 

400 

+  20-2 

490-2 

-50 

+  M 

-48-9 

450 

+27-0 

477-0 

0 

0-0 

0-0 

500 

+34-9 

534-9 

+50 

-0-4 

49*6 

550 

+44-0 

594-0 

100 

0-0 

lOOO 

600 

+54-4 

654-4 

150 

+  1-2 

151-2 

650 

+66-2 

716-2 

200 

+3-1 

203-1 

700 

+79-4 

77»-4 

250 

+6-0 

256-0 

750 

+94-2 

844-2 

300 

+9-8 

309-8 

800 

+  110-7 

910-7      : 

350 

+  14-5 

364*5 

900 

+  149-4 

1049-4 

1000 

+197-0 

11970 

If,  then,  the  value  of  pt  has  been  determined  with  a  thermometer  for 
which  the  coefficient  B  has  the  value  S\  ascertain  from  the  curve  the 
value  of  the  correction  d  corresponding  to  .the  platinum  temperature  jrf, 
then  the  correction  in  the  case  of  the  actual  thermometer  is 

1-5^^ 


80  that 


'^■*-T^- 


In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  S  for  any  particular  thermometer 
the  resistance  must  be  measured  at  three  known  temperatures,  the  three 
chosen  being  usually  the  melting  point  of  ice,  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
and  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur. 

If  the  height  of  the  barometer  when  the  boiling  point  of  sulphur  is 
determined  is  760  + A  millimetres,  the  temperature  of  the  vapour  OTer 
boiling  sulphur  is  given  by 


<.=  444-53 +  0082A, 
provided  h  is  small. 

Substituting  this  value  of  t,  in  the  ezpreasion  f  ^^g.  -  1  Jyt^ 

15-32 +  0-0065^. 


grt 
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Hence  if  pf,  is  the  temperature  of  the  aulphor  vapour  in  the  pUtinniD 
scale,  we  have 

t,  -pt,  =  6{15-32  +  0-0066A}, 

Of  ,_444-53  +  Q-082A 

1632  +  00065A "' 

The  most  convenieat  form  of  bridge  to  use  with  a  platinom  thermo- 
meter is  that  deacribed  in  §  186.   The  leada  connected  to  the  thermomet^ 
are  attached  to  the  binding  screwe  Pj  and  Pj,  while  the  compensating 
leada  are  attached  to  o,  and  o,.     Since  the  passage  of  the 
corrent  will  of  necessity  heat  the  thermometer  wire,  it  is 
neceasaij  to  use  aa  amkll  a  current  aa  possible,  and  hence 
it  is  advisable  to  place  &  resistance  of  from  50  to  100  ohms 
in  the  batter;  drcoit,  a  single  accnmulator  being  used  to 
aend  the  corrent 

A  convenieat  form  of  platdnom  thermometer  is  shown 
in  fig.  224.  The  wire  is  wound  in  a  double  spiral  on  a 
mica  frame,  and  the  leads,  as  well  as  the  compensating 
leads,  which  are  connected  together  at  the  lower  end,  are 
kept  apart  bj  being  threaded  through  a  number  of  small 
mica  discs.  For  temperatures  np  to  about  300°  C.,  the 
thermometer  can  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube ;  for  higher 
temperatures,  a  glazed  porcelain  tube  must  be  employed. 

When  determioing  the  resistance  in  ice  and  steam  the 
apparatus  used  In  obtaining  the  fixed  points  of  a  mercury 
thermometer  is  employed,  the  precaations  given  in  §§  69, 
60  being  observed 

To  determine  the  resistance  in  sulphur  vapour,  the  piece 
of  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  225  may  be  employed.  It 
consistB  of  a  glass'  tube  ab,  with  a  bulb  at  the  bottom, 
such  aa  is  used  with  Victor  Meyer's  vapour  density 
apparatus.     The  bulb  fits  tightly  in  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  '"^ 

asbestos  board  Oi>,  while  a  tube  of  asbestos  board  f  aur-  Fio.  2U. 
rounds  the  upper  part  of  the  glass  tube,  the  intervening 
space  being  packed  with  aabestoe  wooL  A  cone  of  asbestos  board  t 
protects  the  lower  part  of  the  apparatus  from  draughts,  and  the  top  of 
the  tabe  is  closed  by  a  sheet  of  asbestos,  through  which  the  thermometer 
passes.  A  cylindrical  screen  o,  made  of  tinned  iron,  surrounds  the 
"  bnlb "  of  the  thermometer,  and  serves  to  protect  it  from  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation.  This  screen  is  shown  devdoped  at  h.  A  piece  of  thin 
tinned  iron  having  been  cut  into  this  shape,  it  is  bent  into  a  cyUnder, 
and  the  three  upper  tags  are  bound  to  the  thermometer  stem  with  iron 
wire.     The  lower  tags  are  bent  to  meet  under  the  thermometer. 

>  Tbla  glass  tnbe  may  be  replaced  by  a  piece  of  thin  steel  tabe,  closed  at  the 
bottom  by  an  iron  oap.  Thick  iron  gaa-pipe  ii  not  suitable,  as  too  mach  heat  ii 
oondDCted  along  the  walls. 
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Enough  aulphur  ia  introduced  to  fill  the  bulb  to  about  S  woti- 

metres  above  the  board  OD,  and  tie  apparatus  is  heated  orer  a  Bunaem 
burner,    the  fiame  being  adjusted   so 
**  ^  that  the  Tftponr  raochea  about  half- 

way up  the  part  of  the  tube  left  ^- 
posed  at  the  top.  If  the  sulphor  has 
previously  been  melted  in  Uie  tube, 
Uien  it  will  be  necessary  to  push  the 
tube  down  so  that  the  sulphur  may 
be  melted,  starting  at  the  top.  When 
the  whole  of  the  sulphor  has  been 
melted,  then  the  bulb  can  be  raised 
up  into  the  potation  shown  in  the 
figure. 

When  the  ledstanca  of  the  thermo- 
meter has  become  constant  it  must 
be  noted,  as  also  the  height  of  tl>e 
baroniet«r.  If  .fl;,  is  the  resistance  in 
ice,  and  A,  the  reuatance  in  ateam, 
the  temperature  of  which  deduced 
&om  the  barometer  pressure  ia  (,, 
then  the  change  of  lesiatanoe  for  a  rise 
of  temperature  from  0*  to  100°,  which 
is  called  the  fundamental  interval 
(PI),  b  given  by 


.(.,-«.)« 


Then  if  A,  ia  the  resistance  in  sulphur, 

Then,  finally,  the  value  of  S  is  obtcuned  by  equation  (3),  given  above. 
Knowing  the  fundamental  interval  and  the  value  of  S,  we  have  the  data 
for  deducing  the  temperature  from  measurements  of  the  resistance  of  the 
thermometer. 

209.  Measuremant  of  the  E.M.F.  of  a  Theimoconple. — The  most 
satisfactory  way  of  measuring  the  E.M.F.  of  a  thermooonple  is 
the  potentiometer  method,  described  in  §§  204,  206.  A  suitable 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  226.  The  main  circuit  consists  of  the 
accumulator  b,  a  wire  ab  stretched  alongside  a  scale  and  calibrated,  a 
resistance  box  b  capable  of  living  a  resistance  op  to  1100  olims,  and  ■ 
resistance  bos  r,  which  is  adjustable  by  tenths  of  an  ohm.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  box,  one  adjustable  by  ohms,  together  with  a  carbon 
variable  resistance  placed  in  series,  may  be  used. 

One  lead  from  the  hot  junction  h  is  taken  to  a,  the  lead  fiwn  the 
cold  junction  0  being  brought  to  the  mercury  cup  3.     The  f^vanoraelcr 
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Q,  which  ought  to  have  a  low  resiBtance,  is  connected  to  a  movable 
contact  on  the  wire  and  to  the  mercury  cup  1.  A  standard  cadmium 
cell  (§  202)  IB  connected  to  the  cup  2  and  to  the  point  f. 

The  wire  ab  ought  to  be  at  least  a  metre  long^  and  it  is  a  convenience 
if  its  resistance  is  exactly  1  ohm.  If  the  resistance  of  the  wire  is  a  little 
over  an  ohm,  then  a 
resistance  s  may  be 
connected  in  parallel 
with  the  wire,  and 
adjusted  so  that  the 
resistance  of  the  two 
in  parallel  is  1  ohm 
(see  p.  457).  Sup- 
pose that  the  tem- 
perature of  the 
cadmium  cell  is  15^, 
so  that  its  E.M.F.  is 
1*0188,  then  the  re- 
sistance E  is  made 
1018  ohms,  so  that 
the  resistance  be- 
tween ▲    and   F 


H 


Cb^l  JkLH^lUn 
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1019  ohms.  The  mercury  cups  1  and  3  are  then  connected  together,  and 
the  galvanometer  contact  moved  to  the  end  a  of  the  wire.  The  resist- 
ance r  is  then  adjusted  till  the  galvanometer  is  undeflected.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  difference  of  potential  between  ▲  and  f  is  1*019 
volt,  and  hence  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  wire 
is  '001  volt,  and  each  millimetre  of  the  wire  corresponds  to  a  microvolt. 
Hence  if,  when  the  mercury  cups  1  and  3  are  connected,  the  galvano- 
meter contact  has  to  be  made  at  a  point  n  millimetres  from  a,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  galvanometer  deflection,  then  the  E.M.F.  of  the  thermo- 
couple is  n  microvolts. 

210.  Standardisation  of  a  Thermocouple. — For  high  tempera^tures 
(300^  to  1000^)  the  most  satisfactory  thermocouple  is  one  consisting  of 
pure  platinum  and  platinum  containing  10  per  cent,  of  rhodium,  the 
wire  being  about  '6  mm.  in  diameter.  If  one  junction  of  such  a  thermo- 
couple is  kept  at  0°  C,  and  the  other  is  heated  to  a  temperature  ty  the 
E.M.F.  developed  in  the  circuit  can  be  expressed  by  a  formula  of  the 
form 

It  is  found,  however,  that  such  an  expression  only  holds  at  high  tempera- 
tures, 300**  C.  and  over. 

In  the  case  of  the  Reichsanstalt  standard  Pt-PtR  junction,  the 
E.M.F.  is  given  in  microvolts  (10**)  by 


E^^  -310-H8048i  +  000172<% 
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and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  such  a  formnla  cannot  hold  at  low  tem- 
peratures ;  for  instance,  at  0^,  i.e.  when  the  two  junctions  are  at  the  same 
temperature,  it  eives  an  E.M.F.  of  -310  microyolts.  Over  the  range 
300^  C.  to  1100   C.  the  formula,  however,  gives  good  results. 

Another  type  of  expression  which  is  found  to  hold  over  a  oonsideiable 
range  of  temperature  is 

log^i»il  logt-^B 

where  A  and  B  are  constants.  Some  values  of  these  constants  are  given 
below : — 


Oonple. 

A. 

B. 

1 

Copper  and  Constantan          .... 
Platinum  and  Platinum-Iridium 
Platinum  and  Platinum-Rhodium   . 

114 
110 
119 

1-34    1 

0-89 

0-52 

In  standardising  such  a  thermocouple,  observations  of  the  melting 
points  of  various  metals  are  employed,  the  following  being  frequently 
used: — 


MetdL 

Melting  Points 

Zinc 

Antimony         .... 
Silver  (in  graphite  crucible  with 

graphite  lid) 
Copper  (in  air) 

4190*  0. 
630*5 

961-5 
1065*0 

The  form  of  oven  used  by  Holborn  and  Day  for  standardising  thermo- 
couples is  shown  in  Fig.  227.  It  consists  of  a  graphite  crucible  b,  in 
which  the  metal  is  heated,  and  in  the  case  of  silver,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  protect  the  molten  metal  from  the  air,  this  is  covered  by  a  second 
crucible  D  through  a  hole  in  which  passes  a  thin-walled  porcelain  tnbe. 
The  heat  is  supplied  by  a  coil  of  uncovered  nickel  wire  wound  on  a  fire- 
clay^ tube.  The  wire  has  a  diameter  of  about  1  mm.,  and  when  the  oven  has 
to  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  1000^,  about  600  watts  must  be  sop- 
plied  to  the  circuit.  The  heating  coil  is  packed  round  with  asbestos, 
and  the  whole  enclosed  by  thick-walled  fireclay  slabs.  The  thermo- 
element wires  are  threaded  down  thin  porcelain  tubes,  which  are  con- 
tained within  an  outside  porcelain  tube  5  mm.  in  diameter,  having  walls 

>  Holbom  and  Day,  Drude  AnnaUn  (1905),  ii.  505. 

*  Such  tubes  are  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  **  Moi^ganito." 
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1'5  mm.  thick.  The  end  of  tbia  tube  dipt  ahont  4  cm.  below  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal. 

When  performing  &n  experiment  the  metal  is  melted  and  then  the 
heating  current  is  slightljr  reduced,  ro  tha.t  the  temperature  slowly  falls, 
and  the  E.M.F.  of  the  thermo-element  is 
noted  at  equal  short  interrals  of  time.  Wbeu 
solidification  takes  place  the  rate  of  cooling 
is  reduced,  and  the  E.U.F.  at  the  melting 
point  is  obtained  by  plotting  the  E.M.F.'s 
obserred  against  the  6me,  as  was  doue  in 
§104. 

For  comparatively  low  temperatures,  say, 
below  300",  the  platinum -platinum -rhodium 
tbennocouple  is  uusuited,  ihe  thermo-electro- 
motive  force  being  so  small  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  measure  temperatures  with  the 
accuracy  that  is  generally  desired  at  these 
temperatures.  In  suclv  a  case  a  junction 
consisting  of  pure  iron  and  pure  nickel  will 
be  found  suitable.  Such  a  couple  gives  about 
30  microvolts  per  degree,  so  that  even  this 
coaple  is  coraparativety  insensitive,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  measure  the  E.M.F.  to  much  less 
than  1  microvolt,  and  in  most  cases  a 
pl&tinum  thermometer  would  be  more  suit- 
able. If,  however,  such  a  thermocouple  is  ^^^-  ^27. 
used,  then  it  may  be  standardised  by  heating 

to  known  temperaturee,  such  as  those  given  in  g  98,  and  a  carve  may  be 
plotted  showing  the  connection  between  E.M.F.  and  temperature  by 
means  of  which  the  temperatnre  corresponding  to  any  particidar  E.M.F 
may  be  read  off. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

MEASUREMENT    OF    CURRENT 

211.  The  Tangent  Galvanometer. — The  magnetic  field  F  at  the  centre 
of  a  circular  coil  of  mean-radiuB  B^  and  containing  n  torna,  when 
traversed  by  a  current  of  A  amperea,  the  cross-section  of  the  coU  bebg 
very  small  compared  to  22^  is  given  by 

F^  -— ^  gausses.^ 

Hence  if  such  a  coil  is  plebced  with  its  plane  in  the  magnetic  meridian 
at  a  place  where  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  field  is  ^T,  & 
freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  of  very  small  length  will  set  itself 
inclined  at  an  angle  B  to  the  itieridian  such  that 

A^^—M^e (1) 

Hence  if  the  dimensions  R  and  n  of  the  coil  are  known,  and  H  and  the 
angle  Q  are  measured,  we  can  obtain  the  value  of  the  current  which 
traverses  the  coil. 

The  above  expression  only  holds  within  the  limitations  mentioned; 
namely,  that  the  cross-section  of  the  coU  is  small  compared  to  the  radios, 
and  that  the  needle  is  very  short.  If  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled, 
then  the  expression  connecting  F  and  R  requires  modification.  If  the 
section  of  the  coil  is  a  rectangle,  the  axial  breadth,  that  is,  the  dimension 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  coil  being  6,  and  the  radial  depth  being  d 
and  the  distance^  between  the  poles  of  the  needle  Z,  then  the  valae 
of  the  current  is  given  by  (see  Maxwell's  Elect?-tcity  and  Magnetism, 
vol.  ii.  chapter  xv.) 


irn 


{i^-^r2^-r65<^-^^°'^>[**"*  •<-' 


^  The  unit  of  magDetic  force  on  the  c.g.s.  system  is  called  a  ganss. 
'  As  an  approximation  the  distance  between  the  poles  may  be  taken  ai  equsi 
to  2/3  of  the  length  of  the  needle. 

Ml 
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By    suitably  choosing  the  dimensions   of    the   cross-section   the  term 
3-3  —  =-5-5  can  be  made  to  vanish.    This  occurs  when 


that  is,  when 


8 

h 
d 


12' 


3    Z* 
The  value  of  the  term      -  -^(l  -  5  sin*  0)^  since  it  depends  on  the 

angle  d  through  which  the  needle  is  deflected,  varies  with  the  deflection. 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  factor  (1-5  sin*  &)  for  some 
values  of  6 : — 


9 

l-5sin>« 

10° 

+0-86 

20° 

+0-42 

26°  34' 

±0-00 

30° 

-0-26 

40° 

-1-07 

50° 

-1-93 

The  value  of  the  correction  factor,  and  also  the  magnitude  of  the  error 
produced  by  any  want  of  adjustment  of  the  needle  to  the  centre  of  the 
coil,  can  be  materially  reduced  by  employing,  a  double  coil.  This  arrange- 
ment^ which  is  due  to  Helmholtz,  consists  of  two  equal  coils  phu^ 
ooazially  and  with  their  planes  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  radius 
of  either,  the  needle  being  placed  on  the  common  axis  half-way  between 
the  coils. 

If  r  is  the  mean  radius  of  the  coils,  2x  the  distance  between  their 
mean  planes,  and  the  total  number  of  turns  on  the  two  coils  is  iV,  then 
the  axial  component  of  the  field  at  a  point  in  the  plane  perpendiciilar  to 
the  common  axis  half-way  between  the  mean  planes  of  the  coils,  at  a 
distance  y  from  the  axis,  is  given  by 

^=27ri^c|5+g(4a:*-r*)  +  ^^(2a:*-lla:V  +  2r*) 
+  |ri(4x2-r*y-L^  ^(8a:*-iaeV-hr*)y* 


8a" 


(8««-136aj*r«-|-169ic2r*-12t^y  +  &c.  I    .    .     (3) 


il! 
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where  b  is  the  axial  breadth  of  the  crosB-aection  of  each  coil,  d  islhe 
radial  depth,  and  a^  —  r^+a^f  and  (7  is  the  cuirent  in  c.g.s.  anit& 

If  2^  is  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  the  needle  suspended  at 
the  centre  of  the  double  coil,  then  the  above  expression  can  be  used 
to  calculate  the  couple  acting  on  the  needle,  and  hence  if  the  deflection 
6  is  measured,  and  H  is  known,  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  current 
traversing  the  coils.  In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  the  terms  within 
the  brackets,  except  the  first,  are  excessively  small,  and  may  be  neglected. 
Thus  if  r s  30  cm.,  «» 15  cm.,  &»  *6  cm.,  d=  *35,  we  have 

J*- 2lr^'a{0•02365 - 00^5  +  O^lly^ -  }. 

212.  AcUnstment  of  a  Taxigent  Galvanometer. — Before  a  tangent 
galvanometer  can  be  used  to  measure  a  current^  it  is  necessary  that  the 
following  adjustments  be  made : — 

(1)  The  plane  of  the  coil  must  be  vertical. 

[2)  The  needle  must  be  at  the  centre  of  the  coiL 
The  axis  of  the  needle,  when  no  current  is  passing,  must  be 

parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coils. 
(4)  The  scale  must  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  mirror  when  the 

needle  is  undeflected. 
In  order  to  make  the  first  adjustment,  a  plumb-line  may  be  set  up 
near  the  instrument,  and  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  coiL  The 
levelling  screws  are  then  adjusted  till  the  face  of  the  coil  is  paBaUd  to  the 
plumb-Une.  The  coil  is  generally  provided  with  marks,  by  means  of 
which  we  may  see  when  the  needle  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ooil,  and  it  b 
important  to  verify  this  adjustment. 

To  adjust  the  axis  of  the  needle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  a 
cell,  preferably  a  secondary  cell,  must  be  connected  to  the  galvanometer 

through  a  resistance  and  a  reversing  key.  The 
KM.F.  of  the  cell  must  be  so  large  ^t  a  measor- 
able  deflection  is  produced  when  the  added  reost- 
ance  is  at  least  10  ohms,  otherwise  changes  in  tlie 
resistance  of  the  commutator  contacts  may  prodnoe 
considerable  errors.  The  coils  must  then  be  tamed 
about  a  vertical  axis  till  the  deflection  obtained  is 
the  same  whichever  way  the  current  is  passiDg. 
The  theory  of  this  adjustment  is  as  follows:— 
Suppose  that  when  no  current  is  passing  the  needle 
makes  an  angle  a  with  the  plane  of  the  coil,  and  let 
F  be  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  at  the  centre 
produced  when  a  current  G  traverses  the  coil,  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  produced  being  6.  In  Fig.  228 
let  NS  be  the  magnetic  meridian,  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  undeflectad 
needle,  AB  the  plane  of  the  coil,  and  m  the  needle  when  deflected.  Then 
the  magnetic  field  /*,  due  to  the  coil,  is  along  OF.  Hence  if  m  is  the  strength 
of  the  pole  n  of  the  needle,  we  have  a  force  mH  paraUel  to  ON^  and  & 
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force  mF  parallel  to  OF.     The  moment  of  the  first  of  these  is  mH'  Dn 
and.  that  of  the  second  is  mF  *  OG^  and  since  there  is  equilibrium  we  have 


mHDn-=^mF'OG. 

» 

6xLt  if  Z  is  half  the  length  of  the  needle, 

Dn  =  l  sin  6,  and  C>C=Z  cos  (^  +  a). 

SLence  -fl"  sin  ^  =  ^  cos  (d  +  a). 

l^ext  suppose  that  the  current  is  reversed,  the  deflection  being  now  ^,  we 
aihould  have  by  exactly  the  same  reasoning 

J2'8in^  =  ^co8(^-a). 

Hence  if  the  deflections  are  the  same,  i.e.  if  ^»  ^,  we  get 

cos  (^  +  a)  =  cos  {$  -  a), 

which  only  holds  if  asO,  that  is,  if  the  plane  of  the  coil  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  the  needle  in  its  undeflected  position. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fourth  adjustment  is  made  has  already  been 
described  in  §  172. 

213.  The  Sine  QalvaBometer. — If  a  galvanometer  similar  to  a 
tangent  galvanometer,  that  is,  one  with  a  coil  the  radius  of  which  is 
large  compared  to  the  size  of  the  needle,  is  so  mounted  that  it  can  be 
turned  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  the  angle  through  which  it  is  turned  can 
be  accurately  measured,  then  a  very  convenient  method  of  working  is  as 
follows : — ^llie  current  being  passed  in  one  direction,  the  whole  gsuvano- 
meter  is  turned  till  the  needle  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  coils,  a  mirror 
attached  to  the  needle,  and  a  telescope  and  scale  attached  to,  and  turning 
with,  the  coils  being  uised  to  tell  when  this  adjustment  is  complete.  The 
azimuth  reading  having  been  noted,  the  current  is  reversed,  and  another 
azimuth  reading  is  obtained  when  the  needle  is  again  in  the  plane  of  the 
coils.  If  2^  is  the  difference  between  the  azimuth  readings,  then  using 
the  same  notation  as  in  §  211,  the  current  A  (in  amperes)  is  given  by 

^■'  Trn  K  "^  8  r2      12r3  "^16  7^  T 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  correction  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
needle  is  the  same  for  all  values  of  6 ;  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
when  taking  a  reading  the  axis  of  the  needle  is  always  at  right  angles  to 
the  field  due  to  the  coiL  Further,  since  the  needle  and  coil  have  always 
the  same  relative  positions,  the  torsion  of  the  suspension  fibre  does  not 
come  in.  The  correction  for  the  size  of  the  needle  can  be  reduced  by 
adopting  the  Helmholtz  arrangement  for  the  coils. 
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21i.  Heaannment  of  a  Onmnt  liy  the  Dspositioin  of  Copper. — 
Where  a  current  has  to  b«  measured,  or  a  cmreut  meaaurtDg  instnunetit 
calibrated,  and  an  accuracy  of  about  I  part  in  500  is  sufficient,  this  can 
moat  conveniently  bo  done  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  copper  aalphate  aola- 
tion  between  copper  electrodes.  The  conditdona  necessary  for  aatiafactm- 
working  have  been  determined  by  T.  Gray,'  and  the  following  method 
is  based  on  his  results : — 

A  convenient  form  of  electrolytic  cell  for  use  with  correotB  np  to  a 
few  amperes  is  shown  in  Fig.  229.     The  anode  consists  of  two  copper 
plates  A  and  a',  which  ue 
|.  held  in  clips fiied  to  a  cirenlsr 

disc  of  wood,  the  wood  having 
been  soaked  in  hot  paraffin 
wax.  The  two  clips  are 
connected  together  on  the 
upper  side  of  tlie  disc,  scd 
a  binding  screw  a  serves  to 
attach  the  connecting  wire. 
The  cathode  o  consists  of  t 
similar  plate  of  copper,  which 
fits  in  a  clip,  to  which  b  at- 
tached a  binding  screw  o. 
A  slit  in  the  wooden  disc 
A  C  A'  allows  of  ihe  cathode  being 
removed  for  weighing.  The 
disc  rests  on  the  ^p  of  a 
beaker,  in  which  copper  sul- 
^^•o-  229-  phate   U   placed.     The  elec- 

trode plates  are  made  ftou 
high-conductivity  sheet  copper,  the  cathode  being  about  0-3  millimeCie 
thick  (No.  30  standard  wire-gauge),  and  the  anode  plates  about  s 
millimetre  thick  (No.  19  standard  wire-gange).  The  area  of  the  cathode 
should  be  such  that  there  are  at  least  50  square  centimetres  of  surface 
per  ampere  of  current  passing  through  the  cell.  The  edges  and  ccHnen 
of  tiie  electrodes  should  be  carefully  rounded,  otherwise  there  is  t 
tendency  for  the  deposit  to  be  very  thick  and  rough  at  the  edges. 

The  solution  consists  of  copper  sulphate  di^lved  in  water  tjll  the 
density  of  the  solution  is  between  1-15  and  I'lS,  that  is,  contains 
between  20  and  25  grams  of  crystallised  copper  sulphate  to  80  grams  of 
water.     To  this  solution  is  added  1  per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  add. 

When  performing  an  electrolysis  the  cathode  plate  is  removed  and 
well  polished  with  sand  or  sand-paper  (not  emery  paper),  washed  in  water, 
and  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  bath  of  water  containing  a  little  sulphorii: 
acid,  the  object  of  the  acid  being  to  remove  any  oxide  not  removed  by 
the  sand-paper.  Having  been  rinsed  in  pure  water,  the  plate  is  placed 
in  the  electrolytic  cell,  and  a  current  passed  for  a  short  tame.  While  thii 
1  PltU.  Mag.,  October  1866. 
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current  is  passing,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  can  be  adjusted  so  that 
tlie  current  which  passes  is  of  the  desired  magnitude.  The  plate  is  then 
remoYed  and  well  rinsed  in  pure  water,  allow^  to  drain  on  to  a  piece  of 
wbite  blotting-paper,  ,and  then  dried  by  heating  the  tag  with  a  spirit- 
l&mp.  This  heating  must  be  very  carefully  {formed,  otherwise  the 
copper  will  oxidise.  The  electrode  having  cooled,  it  is  weighed,  and  only 
placed  in  the  electrolytic  cell  immediately  More  the  current  is  passed,  since 
copper  is  slightly  soluble  in  copper  sulphate  solution.  After  the  electrolysis 
is  completed,  the  plate  is  removed,  rinsed  in  water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  has  been  added ;  then  well  rinsed  in  water  free  from  acid, 
allowed  to  drain  on  to  a  sheet  of  clean  white  blotting-paper,  and  dried  as 
before,  and  then  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  in  grams  divided  by 
the  time  the  current  passed  and  by  00003294,  gives  the  current  in 
amperes. 

215.  Calibration  of  an  Ammeter  by  Oopper  Deposition.— A  circuit 
is  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  230.  The  copper  voltameter  v  is  connected 
to  a  switch  c,  by  means  of  which  either  the 
voltameter  or  a  resistance  r  can  be  placed 
in  circuit.  The  circuit  also  contains  the 
battery  b,  the  ammeter  a,  a  resistance  box 
R,  and  an  adjustable  carbon  resistance  P. 
In  order  that  changes  in  the  resistance  of  the 
voltameter  may  not  produce  much  variation 
in  the  strength  of  the  current^  it  is  advisable 
to  use  a  battery  having  an  E.M.F.  consider- 
ably greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
send  the  desired  current  and  to  include  re- 
sistance in  the  circuit. 

The  cathode  having  been  cleaned  and 
placed  in  the  cell,  the  current  is  allowed  to 
pass  and  the  resistance  b  adjusted  till  the 
desired  deflection  of  the  ammeter  is  ob- 
tained. The  switch  is  then  turned  over  so  as 
to  place  r  in  the  circuit,  and  this  resistance  is  adjusted  till,  whether  the 
voltameter  or  the  resistance  are  in  circuit,  the  current  is  the  same.  The 
resistance  r  may  conveniently  consist  of  a  length  of  uncovered  manganine 
or  platinoid  wire,  the  resistance  being  adjusted  by  drawing  the  wire 
through  the  binding  screws  of  the  commutator. 

The  adjustment  of  r  being  complete,  the  cathode  l&  removed,  washed, 
dried,  and  weighed.  During  this  operation  the  current  can  be  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  resistance  r.  The  cathode  is  then  replaced,  and 
at  a  noted  time,  either  on  a  chronometer  or  a  clock,  the  current  is 
switched  over  into  the  voltameter.  The  reading  of  the  ammeter  is 
noted,  and  the  current  kept  constant,  by  adjusting  the  resistances  r  and 
p,  for  from  half-an-hour.  to  an  hour,  and  then  at  a  noted  time  the 
current  is  broken,  the  cathode  removed,  washed,  and  dried  as  before, 
and  again  weighed. 

2k 


Fig.  230. 
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If  w  IB  the  increase  in  weight  of   the  cathode  in  grains^  and  the 
current  flowed  for  t  seconds,  the  current  in  amperes  is  given  by 


w 


^     0-000329«* 

Readings  ought  to  be  made  at  three  or  four  points  on  the  scale  of  the 
ammeter  approximately  equally  distributed  throughout  the  range  of  the 
instrument.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  readings,  if  the  instrument  is  a 
long  range  one,  the  current  must  be  passed  for  a  longer  time  than  for  the 
upper  points.  Since  there  is  a  smaU  loss  of  weight  when  a  copper  plate 
IB  allowed  to  stand  in  copper  sulphate  solution,  and  this  loss  will  be  much 
more  important  at  the  lower  current  readings,  a  correction  ought  to  be 
applied.  It  has  been  found  that  with  a  solution  of  the  strength  recom- 
mended above  the  loss  amounts  to  about  0*005  milligrams  per  square 
centimetre  of  the  cathode  surface  per  hour.  Hence  if  jS  is  the  area  of  the 
cathode,  and  the  electrolysis  has  lasted  for  x  hours,  the  observed  inoease 
of  weight  must  be  increased  by  0'000005  Sx  grams. 

216.  The  Silyer  Voltameter. — ^If  suitable  precautions  are  taken,  a 
current  can  be  measured  by  means  of  the  deposition  of  silver  to  within 
1  or  2  parts  in  10,000.      The  most  convenient  form  of  voltameter  is 

that  used  by  Ray- 
leigh.      In  it  the 
anode  consists  of 
a  plate  or  rod  of 
pure  silver  wrapped 
in   Swedish   filter 
paper,     and     the 
catiiode  consists  of 
a   platinum   bowl 
or  crucible.     The 
platinum    dish   c 
(Fig.  231)  rests  io 
a  hole  in  a  copper 
plate  A,  whidi  ii 
itself  supported  on 
a  wooden  base,  the 
wood  having  bees 
treated    wiUi  hot 
paraffin.     A  bind- 
ing screw  o  serves 
for  the  attachment 
of     the     negatiTe 
terminal  of  the  circuit.     An  upright  ebonite  rod  b  carries  a  horizontal 
rod  D,  the  height  of  which  can  be  adjusted  with  a  set  screw.     The 
anode  f  is  suspended  from  a  binding  screw  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
arm  by  four  platinum  wires,  and  the  positive  wire  of  the  dreuit  is  abo 
attached  to  b. 


Fig.  231. 
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The  anode  f  consists  of  a  square  plate  of  pure  silver,  of  which  the 
corners  have  been  turned  up  and  holes  have  been  drilled  for  the  sus- 
pension wires.  This  anode  is  thoroughly  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  sea- 
sand  and  washing,  first  in  ordinary  water^  and  finally  in  distilled  water, 
and  is  then  wrapped  round  with  a  piece  of  filter  paper,  so  that  the  black 
powder  of  disintegrated  silver  which  forms  at  the  anode  may  not  fall  on 
the  deposited  silver  in  the  bowl. 

The  platinum  bowl  which  is  to  form  the  cathode  is  well  cleaned, 
rinsed  in  distilled  water,  dried  by  heating  over  a  spirit  flame,  and  placed 
in  a  desiccator  to  cool.     It  is  then  weighed. 

The  silver  nitrate  solution  is  obtained  by  dissolving  from  15  to  20 
grams  of  pure  recrystallised  silver  nitrate  in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water. 
The  solution  ought  to  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  If  acid,  digestion  for 
some  time  with  silver  oxide  will  remove  the  acidity. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  electrolysis  is  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  preceding  section.  After  the  deposition  is  complete,  the  solution  is 
carefully  poured  off  into  a  clean  beaker  and  examined  for  specks  of  sHver 
which  may  have  become  detached.  If  any  are  discovered,  they  must  be 
replaced  in  the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  then  rinsed  out  by  filling  up  with 
distilled  water  twice,  the  water  in  each  case  being  poured  into  a  clean 
beaker  so  that  any  detached  particles  of  silver  may  be  discovered. 
Finally  the  bowl  is  filled  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour. 
This  water  having  been  poured  off,  the  bowl  is  heated  over  a  small  spirit 
flame  till  quite  hot,  then  placed  in  a  desiccator  to  cool,  and  finally 
weighed. 

The  current  used  ought  not  to  exceed  0*03  ampere  per  square  centi- 
metre of  cathode  surface. 

If  the  solution  used  in  the  electrolysis  has  been  freshly  prepared,  or 
at  any  rate  there  has  not  been  deposited  from  it  more  than  3  grams 
of  silver  per  100  cc.  of  the  solution,  the  electro-chemical  equivalent  may 
be  taken  as  O'OOlllS.  Hence  if  u^  is  the  weight  of  silver  deposited 
in  t  seconds,  the  current  is  given  in  international  amperes  ^  by 


0-001118^' 

If  the  same  solution  is  used  for  some  time,  it  is  found  that  the  weight 
of  silver  deposited  by  a  given  quantity  of  electricity  gradually  increases, 
the  increase  amounting  finally  to  as  much  as  1  part  in  1000. 

Where  great  accuracy  is  aimed  at,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  correct  w  iot  the  errors  in  the  weights,  and, 
further,  that  it  is  the  absolute  errors  that  are  required,  and  not,  as  is  often 

^  The  international  ampere  is  defined  as  the  carrent  which  in  one  second  will 
deposit  0*001118  grams  of  silver.  A  true  ampere,  t.«.  a  tenth  of  a  cg.s.  anit 
current,  is  probably  slightly  larger  than  the  international  ampere,  the  weight  of 
silver  which  it  will  deposit  in  one  second  being  0*0011183  grams  (see  Phil.  Trant. 
Royal  Society  (1902),  vol.  czcyiii.  p.  456). 
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the  case,  simply  the  relative  errors.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable,  where 
possible,  to  so  a4just  the  time  of  deposition  or  the  current,  or  both,  that 
the  weight  of  silver  deposited  amounts  to  very  nearly  an  int^;ral  number 
of  grams,  so  that  as  few  separate  weights  as  possible  may  be  used  when 
determining  the  weight  of  silver.  It  is  also  advisable  to  counterpoise 
the  empty  bowl  by  means  of  a  separate  set  of  weights,  these  wieights 
remaining  unchanged  throughout  the  weighings.  Allowance  must  also 
be  made  for  want  of  equality  in  the  balance  arms  (see  §  26),  and  for 
buoyancy  of  the  air  (see  §  28). 

217.  The  Potentiometer  Method  of  MeaBuring  a  Gnzrent. — ^Wben 
a  cell  of  which  the  E.M.F.  is  accurately  known  is  available,  then  the 
most  convenient  and  accurate  method  of  measuring  a  current  is  to 
balance  the  difference  of  potential  produced  between  the  terminals  of  a 
known  resistance  when  traversed  by  the  current  against  the  KM.F.  of 

the  celL  The  most  convenient  cell  to  use  for 
this  purpose  is  a  cadmium  cell,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  described  in  §  202. 

The  arrangement  of  connections  is  shows 
in  Fig.  232.  Suppose  that  the  graduadoDs 
of  an  ammeter  a  are  to  be  tested.  A  batterr 
B,  preferably  of  accumulators,  is  connected 
so  as  to  send  a  current  through  the  ammeter 
and  two  adjustable  resistances  k  and  p.  Of 
these  the  absolute  values  of  the  resistances 
in  the  box  p  must  be  known,  while  since  s 
is  only  used  to  a4just  the  current  to  the 
desired  value,  the  absolute  values  are  in  this 
case  immaterial  The  standard  cell  e  is  con- 
nected directly  to  one  terminal  of  the  re- 
sistance p  and  to  the  other  terminal  throngh 
a  key  k^,  a  resistance  of  about  100.Ov.iO 
ohnis  r',  and  a  high  resistanoe  gedvanometer  o.  A  key  k^  allows  of  the 
resistance  B,'  being  cut  out  when  the  adjustment  is  nearly  complete.  The 
object  of  this  resistance  is  to  prevent  any  but  very  minute  currents  being 
passed  through  the  standard  cell.  Since  the  KM.F.  of  the  cdl  e, 
particularly  if  it  is  a  Clark  cell,  depends  on  the  temperature,  this  cell 
should  be  pleused  in  a  water  or  oil  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

The  key  k^  being  open,  the  current  in  the  main  circuit  is  adjusted  till 
the  ammeter  shows  the  deflection  required.  The  key  Kj  is  then  closed, 
K^  being  open,  and  the  resistance  p  is  adjusted  till  the  galvanometer  is 
deflected  in  opposite  directions  by  the  change  of  p  by  the  smallest  step 
which  the  box  allows.  The  higher  of  these  two  resistances  being  un- 
plugged in  p,  Q  is  adjusted  till,  even  when  the  key  K^  is  shut^  the 
galvanometer  is  undeflected  or,  if  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  perfect 
balance,  the  resistance  which  would  have  to  be  removed  from  q  to  pro- 
duce balance  is  obtained  by  galvanometer  deflections. 


Fio.  232. 
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Tf  A  is  the  current  in  the  main  circuit,  the  difference  of  potential 
in  volts  between  the  terminals  of  the  resistance  P  is  given  by 


P  +  Q 


and  this  b  equal  to  the  KM.F.  of  the  cell  e.    Hence  if  e^  ia  the  KM.F. 
of  this  cell  ^  at  the  temperature  of  the  observation, 

Where  the  utmost  accuracy  is  required,  and  the  exact  value  of  the 
current  is  immaterial,  the  resistance  P  can  consist  of  a  single  standard 
resistance  coil,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  197,  the  terminals  of  the 
standard  cell  circuit  being  connected  to  the  binding  screws  j  and  h.  In 
this  case,  in  addition  to  the  resistance  R  used  to  roughly  adjust  the 
carrent  in  the  main  circuit,  there  must  be  included  one  or  more  adjust- 
able carbon  resistances  by  means  of  which  the  current  can  be  adjusted  so 
that  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
current  A  is  given  by 

A^eJP. 

By  using  one  or  more  standard  cells  in  the  auxiliary  circuit  and 
different  resistances  P,  it  is  possible  to  apply  this  method  for  measuring 
both  small  and  large  currents.  Thus  if  a  standard  0*01  ohm  resistance 
is  used,  currents  from  a  little  over  100  amperes  up  to  1000  amperes 
can  be  measured  by  using  one  to  ten  cadmium  ceUs  in  the  auxiliary 
circuit. 

^  The  E.M.F.'s  of  Clark  and  cadmlam  cells  at  different  temperatures  are 
given  in  Table  26. 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  BALLISTIC  QALVANOMBTER  AND  MEASUREMENT  OF  CAPACITY 

218.  The  Ballistic  Galvanometer. — A  balliBtic  galvanometer  is  ooe 
which  is  used  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  passes,  the 
whole  duration  of  the  current  being  small  compared  to  the  time  of  swing 
of  the  galvanometer  needle.  The  conditions  which  a  ballistic  galvano- 
meter has  to  fulfil  are  that  the  time  of  vibration  of  the  needle  shall 
be  fairly  long,  and  that  the  damping  shall  not  be  very  great.  Subject 
to  these  conditions,  any  form  of  galvanometer  can  be  used  ballistically. 

When  a  transient  current  is  sent  through  a  galvanometer,  the 
duration  of  the  current  being  such  that  the  needle  has  not  had  time  to 
move  appreciably  before  the  current  has  stopped,  then  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  quantity  of  electricity  Q  which  has  passed  through  the  galvano- 
meter is  given  by 

where  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  first  swing  of  the  needle,  T  is  the  time 
of  a  complete  vibration  of  the  needle,  G  is  the  field  produced  at  the 
centre  of  the  coils  when  they  are  traversed  by  unit  current,  and  hence 
is  a  constant  for  any  particular  galvanometer,  X  is  the  logarithmic  decre- 
ment of  the  oscillations  of  the  needle,  and  H  is  the  strength  of  the 
magnetic  field  in  which  the  needle  swings.  If  (7  is  the  field  produced 
by  a  current  of  1  ampere  (10~^  cg.s.  units),  then  Q  is  given  in  the 
above  formula  in  coulombs  (10"^  c.g.s.  units  of  quantity). 

First  suppose  that  the  damping  is  zero.  Then  if  j^  is  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  needle  and  /  its  moment  of  inertia,  the  couple  acting 
on  the  needle  when  the  galvanometer  is  traversed  by  a  current  C,  the 
needle  being  in  its  undeflected  position  is  MOC,  The  impulse  due  to 
the  couple  acting  during  the  time  dt  is  MGGdt.  Hence  if  the  whole  of 
the  transient  current  passes  before  the  needle  has  appreciably  moved 
from  its  position  of  rest^  the  total  momentum  communicated  to  the 
needle  is  MGfGdt^  or  MGQ.     The  angular  velocity  with  which  the 

needle  starts  moving  is  3-,  and  the  momentum  it  possesses  owing  to 

di 

this  angular  velocity  is  1^.     Hence   equating   the   two    expressions 

618 
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-we  have  obtained  for  the  momentum,  we  get 

at 
or  da    MOQ  ,rt\ 

m — r ^^^ 

The  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the  needle  at  the  start  of  its  swing  is 
-  J(  ^]  ,  and  as  the  needle  swings  round  this  kinetic  energy  is  con- 
certed into  potential  energy,  due  to  the  work  done  against  the  magnetic 
field  in  which  the  needle  moyes.  When  the  deflection  is  a^  the  couple 
due  to  the  field  H  is  MH  sin  a.  The  work  done  while  a  increases  to 
a  +  eia  is  therefore  MH  sin  a .  ef a,  and  the  total  work  done  up  to  the  elonga- 
tion a  is  MHI    sin  a  .  da^  or  MH  (1  -  cos  a). 

Equating  the  kinetic  energy  at  the  start  to  the  work  done  against  the 
field  up  to  the  instant  when  the  needle  comes  to  rest  at  the  elongation, 
we  get 


\l{ff^MHi^l-^a). 


Substituting  for  -^  from  (2),  and  making  use  of  the  relation  1  -  cos  a 


2  8m«" 


^•2Mn^*l       (S) 


Now  if  7*  is  the  period  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  we  have  (see  Watson's 
Phyncs,  §  430) 

Substituting  the  value  of  —  obtained  from  this  expression  in  (3),  we  get 

M 

«=-^ W 

When  the  motion  of  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  damped,  the 
logarithmic  decrement  being  A,  then  it  can  be  shown  that  the  right- 
hand  side  of  (4)  must  be  multiplied  by  (1  +  A/2)  (see  Maxwell's  Electricity 
and  Magnetism,  vol.  iL  p.  356). 

If  the  throw  is  measured  by  means  of  a  telescope,  or  lamp,  and  scale. 
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the  deflection  being  d  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  the  distance  of  tlie 
mirror  from  the  scale  D  divisions  of  the  scale,  then  if  a  is  small  we 
may  to  a  near  approximation  take 

■ 

sin  -  =  a/2,  and  y-  =  tan  2a  =  2a, 
.    a      d 

where  f  is  a  constant  so  long  as  the  conditions  nnder  which  the 
galvanometer  is  set  up  are  not  changed. 

If  the  throw  d  is  not  small,  then,  as  is  shown  in  §  170,  we  have 

where  3  is  a  quantity  which  depends  on  the  value  of  djD^  and  can  he 
obtained  from  Table  24.     In  this  case 


For  ordinary  measurements  with  the  ballistic  galvanometer  it  will 
in  general  be  sufficient  if  the  period  T\s  between  ten  and  twenty  seconds. 
When,  however,  the  transient  currents  are  produced  by  the  change  in 
induction  in  electromagnets  and  such  like,  where  the  time  constant  is 
very  large,  it  will  be  always  necessary  to  assure  oneself  that  the  whole 
current  is  over  in  a  time  small  compared  to  the  period  of  the  needle,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  load  the  needle  and  so  increase  its  period. 

i  One  of  the  assumptions  made  in  deducing  the  formula  for  the 

ballistic  galvanometer  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that 

■  the  axis  of  the  needle  before  the  passage  of  the  electricity  must  be 

parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  galvanometer  coils.  It  is  essential  when 
using  a  ballistic  galvanometer  that  this  adjustment  be  carefully  attended 
to  at  the  start  and  verified  periodically  during  the  course  of  the  measure- 
ments. The  method  by  which  the  needle  is  adjusted  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  coils  is  given  on  pp.  426,  510. 

219.  Determination  of  the  Oonstant  of  a  Ballistic  Cbdvaao- 
meter. — Arrange  a  cell  b  (Fig.  233),  preferably  an  accumulator,  to  send 
a  current  through  the  galvanometer  o,  and  a  resistance  b  of  at  least 
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100,000  ohms,  the  galvanometer  being  shunted  by  a  resistance  s.     The 

value  of  8  is  adjusted  till  a  deflection  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  scale 

is   obtained.      This   deflection    having 

been  noted,  the  current  is  reversed  by 

the  commutator  o,  and  the  deflection 

again  observed.     Let  d!  be  the  mean  of 

the  two  deflections,  the  scale  distance 

being  D,    Then,  if  the  deflections  are 

small,   we    have,   if    ^    is   the    angle 

through   which  the    needle  has    been 

deflected,  0  =  dCf^D ;    or    more  nearly 

B  =  j-j^  (1  -  8),  where  the  value  of  8  is 

obtained  from  Table  24.  If  F  is  the 
resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and  S 
and  R  the  resistances  of  the  shunt  and 
the  resistance  in  the  box  B  respectively, 
J?  is  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  and  B  its 
resistance.  We  have  that  the  current 
sent  by  the  battery  is 


Fig.  233. 


-{ 


E-^KBJrRJr 


vs 


and  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  is 


B  +  B-i- 


E    8  ES 


T  +  S 


H 


But  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  is  also  given  by  >  ^   tan  A 

Hence* 

Hi  _  ES 

26yi> "  (5 + i?)(r + ^) + r^sr 

The   period   T  is  obtained  by  observing  the  time  of  a  number  of 
oscillations  with  a  stop-watch  or  chronometer  in  the  manner  described 


^  The  expression  ^  tan  Q  for  the  current  through  the  galvanometer  only 

holds  80  long  as  the  field  dae  to  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  coils  is  uniform 
throughout  the  space  through  which  the  needle  moves.  Whether  it  is  justifiable 
to  use  this  expression  can  be  determined  by  making  a  calibration  of  the  scale  as 
described  in  §  174,  and  seeing  whether  over  the  range  employed  the  current  is 
proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  defieotion. 

^  If  ^  is  measured  in  volts  and  the  resistances  in  ohms,  then  Q  corresponds  to 
the  field  produced  at  the  centre  of  the  coil  when  traversed  by  1  ampere. 
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in  §  43.      The  logarithmic  decrement  X  is  obtained  by  obsenang  the 
amplitade  of  snccessive  elongations  in  the  manner  described  in  §  56. 

The  resistance  of  the  battery,  if  an  accumulator  is  used,  wiU  be 
negligibly  small  compared  to  B,  and  hence  may  be  neglected.  If, 
however,  a  cell  having  considerable  resistance  is  used,  its  resistance 
must  be  measured.  The  KM.F.  must  be  measured  by  comparison  nith 
a  standard  cell. 

Another  way  of  proceeding  is  to  use  a  standard  cadmium  cell  in 
place  of  E,  in  which  case  the  E.M.F.  will  be  knovm ;  but  since  the  resist- 
ance of  such  cells  is  considerable,  the  value  of  B  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined, which  is  beet  done  by  the  alternating  current  method.  Since, 
however,  if  a  single  cell  were  placed  in  one  arm  of  the  bridge  it  would  be 
able  to  send  an  appreciable  current,  the  resistance  of  the  arms  not  being 
very  great,  and  as  such  a  current  would  affect  the  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  it  is 
best  to  place  two  cells  in  series  with  like  poles  connected,  so  that  their 
KM.F.'s  are  opposed,  and  to  measure  tiie  sum  of  their  resistanoes. 
When  making  the  deflection  experiment  with  the  ballistic  galvano- 
meter the  two  cells  are  used  in  series,  but  now  with  unlike  poles 
connected. 

220.  Standardisation  of  a  Ballistic  Qalvanometer  by  means  of  a 
Solenoid  Inductor. — Suppose  that  a  long,  straight  cylinder  uniformly 
wound  with  insulated  wire,  the  number  of  turns  per  centimetre  being  fi, 
is  traversed  by  a  current  of  A  amperes,  then,  neglecting  a  small  correction 
for  the  effect  of  the  ends,  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  near  the 
centre  of  the  coil  is  given  by  (Watson's  Physics,  §  516) 

F^O'ivnA  gausses.i 

If  J^is  the  field  strength  at  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the  coil,  then  it  can 
be  shown  that,  making  allowance  for  the  effects  of  the  ends, 

jP—  0'2TnA  (cos  ^j  +  cos  t//^), 

where  \^i  and  yp^  are  the  angles  subtended  at  the  given  point  by  a  radins 
of  the  coil  at  either  end.  Hence  if  r  is  the  radius  of  the  coil,  and  2/  the 
length,  we  have  for  a  point  at  the  centre  of  the  coil 


I 


or  approximately, 


^=0'47rnil 


f  1  -  --) 

V       2 1*)- 


If  the  lengih  of  the  coil  is  100  cm.,  so  that  1=50  cm.,  then  the  following 
>  The  name  gavas  has  been  giren  to  the  c.g.s.  nnit  of  magnetic  foroe. 
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table  shows  the  value  of  the  correcting  factor    (  1^  "  o  TS )   ^or  different 
values  of  r ; — 


Radial  of  Coll 

Value  of  ( 1  -  g  jij  for  Z-60  cm. 

5  cm. 
4 
3 
2 

1 

0-9960 
0-9968 
0-9982 
0-9992 
0*9998 

It  will  be  seen  that  for  a  coil  100  centimetres  long  and  4  centimetres  in 
diameter  the  correction  amounts  to  0*08  per  cent.,  that  is,  less  than  1 
part  in  10,000,  an  amount  which  can  in  general  be  neglected.  In 
what  follows  we  shall  suppose  that  the  coil  is  so  long  compared  with  its 
diameter  that,  at  or  near  the  centre,  the  correction  for  the  ends  can  be 
neglected.  In  any  case,  where  a  correction  may  be  necessary  it  is  quite 
easy  to  apply  it. 

The  total  induction  through  a  cross-section  of  the  coil  taken  near  the 
centre  is  F.  V7*  or 

O'^ir^t^nA  maxwells.^ 

Hence,  since  there  is  no  field  outside  such  a  coil,  at  any  rate  if  the 
coil  is  very  long,  the  induction  through  a  loop  of  wire  which  surrounds 
the  coil  near  the  centre  will  be 

0'4it*7^nA. 

Thus  if  a  secondary  coil  having  N  turns  be  wound  round  the  centre  of 
the  long  coil,  the  total  induction  through  this  secondary  will  be 

O'^ith^AN. 

If,  now,  the  current  A  in  the  primary  be  either  started  or  stopped,  the 
change  in  induction  in  the  secondary  will  have  the  value  given  above,  or 
if  the  current  is  simply  reversed,  the  change  in  induction  in  the  secondary 
will  be 

O'STT^t^nAN. 

Hence  if  ^  is  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  and  any  conductors,  such  as 
leads  and  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  included  in  the  secondary  circuity  the 

^  The  name  maxwell  is  given  to  the  unit  of  magnetic  induction  or  flux  in  the 
c.g.B.  system  of  electromagnetic  units. 
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quantity  of  electricity  which  will  traverse  the  secondary  when  a  current 
of  A  amperes  is  reversed  in  the  primary  will  be  given  by 

^     O'S^T^nAN 

Q"« -n c.g.8.  units 

Siih^nAN     ,     ^ 
■■ D coulombs, 

and  if  d  is  the  throw  of  the  galvanometer,  the  scale  distance  being  D,  and 
the  logarithmic  decrement  X,  we  get 


"-.^'^i)— ('^^)- 


R 


coulombs, 


where  the  throw  is  supposed  small,  and  K  is  the  constant  (§218)  of  the 
ballistic  galvanometer.  This  equation  allows  of  the  ballistic  constant  A' 
of  the  galvanometer  being  calciQated. 

A  convenient  form  of  coil  is  one  100  centimetres  long  with  a 
diameter  of  4  centimetres,  formed  by  winding  two  layers  of  number 
20  S.W.Q.  double-silk  covered  copper  wire  on  a  length  of  glass  tube. 
The  object  of  having  two  layers  is  tiiat  the  two  ends  of  the  coil  should  be 
at  the  same  end.  If  for  any  reason  a  single  layer  is  used,  then  the  wire 
should  be  brought  along  the  axis  of  the  coil,  the  two  terminals  being 
placed  close  together  at  one  end.  Each  layer  after  being  wound  must 
be  given  a  coating  of  shellac  varnish.  The  number  of  turns  must  be 
counted,  and  the  mean  diameter  over  each  layer  measured.  The  mean 
radius  of  the  wire  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  length  of  the  coil  by 
the  number  of  turns,  and  the  mean  radius  of  each  layer  of  the  coil  is  the 
external  radius  less  the  radius  of  the  wire.     The  secondary  consistB  of 

two  layers  contiun- 
ing  100  turns  each 
of  number  28  S.W.G. 
double-silk  covered 
wire,  wound  uni- 
formly over  the 
middle  part  of  the 
primary.  It  is  con- 
venient to  wind  the 
secondary  in  separate  sections,  the  lower  layer  of  100  turns  forming  one 
section,  and  the  upper  layer  being  divided  into  sections  of  10,  20,  30, 
and  40  turns  respectively,  the  points  between  the  ends  of  the  sections 
being  brought  to  binding  screws  attached  to  the  base  on  which  the  coil 
is  fixed,  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  234.  In  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  use  a  secondary  containing  various  numbers  of  turns  aocoiti- 
ing  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  it  is  required  to  send  through  the 
galvanometer. 


Fio.  234. 
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221.  To  Ck>mpare  the  Oaiiacitiei  of  two  Ctondensani  with  the 
Ballistic  Qalvanometer. — When  making  experiments  on  condensers  a 
discharge  key,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  235,  will  be  found  of  much  use. 
The  metal  arm  ab  is  pivoted  to  a,  and  there  ia  a  spring  which  tends  to 
lift  the  arm  up.  At  the  end  b  there  are  two  steps,  such  that  when  the 
catch  on  the  top  of  the  arm  o  is  in  the  lower  step,  then  the  arm  rests 
against  a  stop  B,  while 
when  the  catch  is  in  the 
middle  step  the  arm  does 
not  touch  either  d  or  b. 
If  the  catch  is  held  back 
so  as  to  miss  the  lower 
step,  then  the  spring 
forces  the  arm  ab  against 
the  stop  D.  Suppose  that 
one  pole  of  a  battery  x 
(Fig.  235,  a)  is  connected 
to  one  plate  of  a  con- 
denser o,  and  the  other 
pole  to  the  stop  b  of  the 
key,  while  the  same  plate 
of  the  condenser  is  joined 
through  the  galvanometer 

G  to  the  stop  D,  the  arm  ab  being  connected  to  the  other  plate  of  the 
condenser.  Then  on  pressing  the  arm  ab  down,  the  plates  of  the  con- 
denser are  connected  to  the  opposite  poles  of  the  battery,  and  hence  the 
condenser  is  changed.  On  moving  the  catch  so  that  ab  is  in  its  central 
position,  the  charged  condenser  is  disconnected  from  the  battery,  while 
if  the  catch  is  released  the  arm  ab  strikes  against  the  stop  n,  and  the 
condenser  discharges  through  the  galvanometer. 

Each  of  the  condensers  which  have  to  be  compared  is  connected  to  the 
key  in  turn,  and  the  throw  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  is  obtained  when 
the  condenser  is  discharged  after  being  charged  by  the  same  battery.  If 
E  is  the  RM.F.  of  the  battery,  a  quantity  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  so  long  as  it  remains  constant,  and  d^  and  d^  are  the  throws  pro- 
duced by  the  discharge  of  two  condensers  of  capacity  G-^  and  C^,  then  the 
charges  of  the  condensers  are  JEG^  and  EC2  respectively,  and  since  the 
throws  of  the  galvanometer  are  proportional  to  Uie  charges,  we  have,  if 
the  throws  are  small, 

C,_d, 


Fig.  235. 


a    d 


2 


A  nearer  approximation  is  obtained  by  using  the  correction  factors  for 
sin  6/2y  given  in  Table  24,  when 

C,^d,{l^,) 
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If  the  capacity  of  one  condenser  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  80  that  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  or  the  KM.F.  of 
the  charging  battery  is  made  large  enough  to  give  a  measurable  kick 
with  the  smaller  condenser,  the  kick  obtained  with  the  larger  is  off  the 
scale,  a  modification  will  be  necessary. 

In  such  a  case  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  accurate, 
method  of  procedure  is  to  use  a  number  of  standard  cells  to  charge  the 
smaller  condenser,  and  a  single  cell  to  charge  the  larger. 

In  the  absence  of  standard  cells,  other  cells  or  accumulators  may  be 
used,  and  the  E.M.F.'s  used  with  the  two  condensers  can  be  compared  by 
one  of  the  methods  given  in  §§  204,  205. 

Where  a  ballistic  galvanometer  of  very  long  period  is  available,  instead 
of  using  two  batteries  of  different  E.M.F.'s  we  may  shunt  the  galvano- 
meter when  using  the  condenser  of  larger  capacity.  If  the  shunt  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  kicks  with  the  two  galvanometers  are  exactly  the 
same,  then  the  ratio  of  the  capacities  is  equal  to  (0^  +  iS)/6',  where  G  is 
the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer,  and  S  the  resistance  of  the  shunt 

YHien  a  discharge,  such  as  that  of  a  condenser,  is  passed  through 
a  shunted  ballistic  galvanometer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  shunt  is 
generally  wound  non-inductively,  while  the  coils  of  the  galvanometer  must 
necessanly  be  wound  inductively,  the  currents  in  the  galvanometer  and 
shunt  do  not  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  one  another  throughout  the  passage 
of  the  discharge.     While  the  current  is  increasing,  owing  to  the  inductioii 
of  the  galvanometer,  the  fraction  of  the  current  passing  through  the  shnst 
is  greater  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  current  were  steady.     While  the 
current  is  decreasing,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  current 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  than  when  the  current  is  steady.    It 
can  be  shown,  however,  that  the  total  quantity  of  the  discharge  which 
passes  through  the  galvanometer  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  dis- 
charge  as  does  the  fraction  of  the  current  which  passes  in  the  case  of 
steady  currents.     If,  however,  the  needle  has  time  to  appreciably  move 
during  the  discharge,  since  any  movement  will  decrease  the  impulse  dae 
to  the  passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  electricity,  the  effect  of  the  delay  in 
the  current  in  the  galvanometer,  due  to  the  induction  of  the  coils,  is  to 
reduce  the  deflection  produced  by  the  fraction  of  the  discharge  which 
passes  through  the  galvanometer.     When  the  period  of  the  needle  is  so 
great  compared  to  the  time  occupied  by  the  discharge  that  the  whole  dis- 
charge has  passed  through  before  the  needle  has  moved,  there  is  no  error 
produced  on  this  account.     This  effect  is  particularly  likely  to  cause  errors 
when  the  condenser  employed  is  one  in  which  there  is  much  residual 
charge,  so  that  the  discharge  is  prolonged  by  this  soakage  effect^  that  is, 
with  condensers  with  paraffined  paper  as  the  dielectric,  or  when  measur- 
ing the  capacity  of  a  telegraph  cable,  in  which  case  other  methods  most 
be  employed ;  see  §  226. 

222.  Oomparison  of  Electromotive  Forces  with  the  Ballistic  Gal- 
vanometer.— The  E.M.F.'s  of  two  cells  or  batteries  can  be  compared  by 
using  each  in  turn  to  charge  the  same  condenser,  and  then  obtaining  the 
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throws  when  the  discharge  is  passed  through  the  ballistic  galvanometer. 
The  E.M.F.'8  are  to  one  another  as  the  throws  produced,  if  the  deflections 
are  smalL  When  the  throws  are  not  small,  then  they  must  be  corrected 
by  means  of  the  corrections  for  sin  ^/2,  given  in  Table  24. 

It  is  advisable  to  take  the  throw  with  the  cell  of  smaller  E.M.F.  first, 
as  otherwise,  if  the  condenser  employed  gives  any  residual  charge,  the 
residual  charge  left  after  the  charge  to  the  higher  potential  may  appreci- 
ably affect  the  result  obtained  with  the  lower  KM.F.  When  using  a 
condenser,  it  is  always  advisable  to  keep  the  armatures  in  metallic  con- 
nection except  when  actually  making  a  measurement,  so  as  to  aJlow  any 
residual  charge  to  escape. 

223.  Measurement  of  a  Magnetic  Field  with  the  Earth  Indnctor. 
— If  a  coil  is  placed  with  its  plane  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  force  of 
a  magnetic  field,  and  is  then  rotated  through  an  angle  of  ISO"*  about  an 
axis  in  its  own  plane,  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  cg.s.  units  which  will 
flow  through  a  circuit  connected  to  the  coil  is  given  by 

R  • 

where  a  is  the  inductive  area  of  the  coil,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  areas 
enclosed  by  all  the  turns  of  wire  on  the  coil,  R  is  the  total  resistance  in 
cg.s.  units  of  the  circuit  in  which  the  coil  is  included,  and  H  is  the 
strength  of  the  magnetic  field.  If  J3  is  measured  in  ohms  (10^  cg.s.  units), 
then 

£1 

If  a  ballistic  galvanometer  is  included  in  the  coil  circuit,  so  that  R 
includes  the  resistance  of  the  coil,  the  leads  and  the  galvanometer,  then 
if  d  is  the  throw  when  the  coil  is  reversed,  we  have,  if  c2  is  small,^ 

Q-Zrf(l-|-X/2). 
Hence  H^^^{l  H-  ^) (1) 

from  which,  if  we  know  the  constant  K  (§  218)  of  the  ballistic  galvano- 
meter, the  value  of  the  strength  of  the  field  can  be  obtained. 

A  form  of  coil  suitable  for  applying  this  method  to  the  measurement 
of  the  earth's  field  is  shown  in  Fig.  236.  It  consists  of  a  square  coil  ab 
containing  a  number  of  turns  of  insulated  wire,  the  area  included  by  the 
turns  on  each  layer  having  been  measured  while  the  coil  was  being  wound. 
This  coil  can  be  rotated  about  an  axis  ss',  two  stops  limiting  the  rotation 

^  If  (2  Ib  not  Bmall,  then  we  must  take  Q,=Kd{\  -  b),  the  value  of  5  being  ob- 
tained from  Table  24  corresponding  to  sin  eft. 
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to  exactly  180\     The  ends  of  the  coU  are  connected  by  short  lengths  of 

flexible  wire  with  the  binding  screws  o  and  d,  by  means  of  which  the  coil 

is  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  ciicnit.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  coil  stand  which  carries 
the  coil  can  be  placed  either  with  the  axis 
about  which  the  rotation  takes  place 
vertical  or  horizontal. 

By  means  of  a  prismatic  compass  or 
long  suspended  magnetic  needle  draw  a  line 
on  the  table  magnetic  east  and  west,  and 
arrange  the  coil  so  that  when  against  one 
of  the  stops  the  plane  of  the  coil  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  l^n 
determine  the  throw  di  of  the  ballistic 
galvanometer  when  the  coil  is  rotated 
through  ISO"*.  Next  place  the  stand  on 
its  side  so  that  the  axis  about  which  the 
coil  can  turn  is  horizontal,  and  starting 

with  the  coil  in  the  horizontal  plane  determine  the  throw  cZ,  when  the  coil 

is  rotated  through  180*. 

Now  if  H  and  V  are  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical  components 

respectively  of  the  earth's  field  at  the  spot  where  the  coil  is  placed,  ve 

have 

H=    ^^     and  F--  — ^— 


Fig.  236. 


2a 
Hence  if  ^  is  the  magnetic  dip, 


2a 


tan  e 


V    d^ 
H^d^ 


(2) 


If  the  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  field  is  known, 
then  an  earth  inductor  forms  a  convenient  means  of  determining  the  con- 
stant JT  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  for  if  we  know  JJ,  then  the  equation 
(1)  above  wiU  allow  of  K  being  calculated. 

When  measuring  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field,  the  value  of  the 
constant  K  may  with  advantage  be  determined  by  including  in  the 
galvanometer  circuit  the  secondary  of  the  solenoid  inductor  (§  220), 
and  taking  throws  with  the  earth  inductor  and  the  solenoid  inductor 
alternately. 

Place  the  secondary  of  the  solenoid  inductor  in  series  with  the  earth 
inductor  and  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  care  being  taken  to  place  the 
solenoid  at  such  a  distance  from  the  inductor  and  the  galvanometer  that 
the  solenoid  when  traversed  by  a  current  has  no  appreciable  direct 
magnetic  effect  on  either.  This  can  easily  be  tested  by  breaking  the 
galvanometer  circuit  and  cutting  out  the  secondary  by  joining  together 
the  ends  of  the  leads  which  come  from  the  galvanometer  and  earth 
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inductor,  and  seeing  whether  reyersing  the  current  in  the  primary  of  the 
solenoid  produces  any  kick  of  the  galyanometer.  If  only  a  very  slight 
kick  is  produced,  this  can  often  be  reduced  to  zero  by  turning  the  solenoid 
round  into  some  definite  azimuth,  which  must  be  found  by  trial.  When 
this  adjustment  is  being  made,  the  earth  inductor  must  occupy  the 
position  it  will  occupy  either  at  the  commencement  or  end  of  its 
movement. 

•  The  throw  of  the  galvanometer  must  then  be  determined,  (1)  when 
the  earth  inductor  is  rotated  through  180°,  and  (2)  when  a  current  of 
A  amperes  is  reversed  in  the  primary  of  the  solenoid  inductor.  If  ^  is 
the  field  in  which  the  earth  inductor  is  turned,  a  is  the  inductive  area  of 
the  earth  inductor,  and  di  and  d^  are  the  throws, 

then  £^=:^^(l  +  A/2), 

and  ^^O^S^h-nAN 


Rd2 


(-5) 


where  E  is  measured  in  c.g.s.  units  (10^  ohms).  From  these  equations  K 
can  be  eliminated,  and  hence  H  may  be  calculated. 

The  current  J,  or  the  number  of  turns  in  the  secondary  iV,  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  eZg  ^  nearly  the  same  as  di.  When  this  condition  is 
fulfilled,  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  to  reduce  to  the  sine  of 
half  the  angle  of  throw,  since  the  correction  would  affect  d^  and  d^  in  the 
same  ratio. 

The  current  A  must  be  measured  either  with  a  sensitive  ammeter, 
or  by  the  potentiometer  method  described  in  §  217.  For  reversing  the 
current  a  Pohl  commutator,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  179,  will  be  found 
most  convenient.  Since  it  is  important  that  the  current  should  not  vary 
between  the  time  when  it  is  measured  and  the  instant  when  the  throw  is 
taken,  it  is  advisable  to  use  accumulators,  and  to  use  a  higher  E.M.F.  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  reducing  the  current  to  the  desired  amount  by 
means  of  an  added  resistance. 

224.  Measurement  of  the  Strength  of  a  Magnetic  Field  with  an 
Exploring  GoiL — The  principle  of  the  earth  inductor  may  be  employed 
to  measure  other  magnetic  fields  besides  that  due  to  the  earth.  As  most 
such  fields  which  have  to  be  measured  are  not  uniform,  the  coil,  by  the 
rotation  of  which  the  induced  current  is  obtained,  is  made  much  smaller 
than  that  used  in  the  earth  inductor.  The  induction  coU  used  for  ex- 
ploring the  magnetic  fields  near  electromagnets  is  attached  to  a  handle, 
and  is  made  narrow,  for  the  coil  has  often  to  be  introduced  into  narrow 
gaps,  the  necessary  inductive  area  being  obtained  by  using  a  large  number 
of  turns  of  very  fine  wire.  The  throw  can  be  caused  in  two  ways.  Where 
there  is  sufiicient  room,  the  coil  can  be  turned  through  180°.     For  this 

2h 
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purpose  there  is  fitted  a  spring  and  catch,  and  on  releasing  the  catch  and 
holding  the  handle  firm  t^e  coil  is  rapidly  rotated  through  180°  by  the 
spring.  If  the  space  in  which  the  field  is  to  be  measured  is  confined, 
then  the  kick  is  measured  when  the  coil  is  suddenly  removed  from  the 
given  position  to  some  other  position  where  the  field  is  negligible  com- 
pared to  that  being  measured. 

As  an  exercise  in  this  method,  the  strength  of  the  field  between  the 
pole-pieces  of  an  electromagnet  for  different  currents  in  the  filed  coils  and 
for  different  distances  between  and  shapes  of  the  pole-pieoes  may  be 
measured. 

Such  an  exploring  coil  may  be  standardised  by  xuang  two  equal 
solenoids  placed  with  their  ends  close  together,  only  just  allowing  space 
for  the  insertion  of  the  exploring  coil,  and  determining  the  throw  when  a 
known  current  is  reversed  in  the  solenoids.  If,  at  the  same  time,  a  throw 
is  taken  with  a  secondary  wound  on  one  of  the  solenoids^  so  that  the 
current  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  induc- 
tive area  of  the  inductor  coil,  making  use  of  the  expressions  given  in  the 
preceding  sections. 

225.  OomparlBon  of  Oapadties  by  de  Santy's  Method. — ^The  two 
condensers  to  be  compared,  c,  and  Oj,  are  placed  in  the  adjacent  arms  of 

a  Wheatstone  bridge  (see  Fig,  237).  The  re- 
maining arms  consist  of  the  two  non-inductive 
resistances  p  and  Q.  A  high  resistance 
galvanometer  o  is  connected  between  b  and  d, 
while  a  battery,  which  ought  to  have  a  rather 
high  E.M.F.,  but  since  very  little  current  is 
taken  need  not  have  the  power  of  sending  t 
large  current,  is  connected  to  a  and  to  a  kej 
K.  This  key  is  so  arranged  that  when  the 
knob  is  pressed  it  makes  contact  at  f,  and 
the  condensers  are  charged  to  the  KM.F.  i 
of  the  battery.  When  the  key  is  releaaed, 
contact  is  made  at  d,*  and  the  condensers 
discharge. 

The  resistances  p  and  q  are  adjusted  tOl 
there  is  no  galvanometer  kick  when  the  kej 
is  depressed  or  released.  When  this  condition 
is  fulfilled  we  have 

a    Q 

C,    P 

The  resistances  p  and  q  should  be  large,  and 
the  E.M.F.  of  the  battery  be  increased  till  sufficient  sensitiveness  is 
obtained.  This  method  is  not  applicable  when  the  absorption  of  one  of 
the  condensers  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  other. 

The  charges  of  the  condensers,  when  the  key  makes  contact  at  p,  are 
C^E  and  G^E,  E  being  the  E.M.F,  of  the  battery.     The  portion  of  the 
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charge  of  C\  which  passes  through  the  galvanometer  when  the  key  makes 
contact  at  D  is 

In  the  same  way,  the  portion  of  the  charge  of  C^  which  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  is 

Hence,  since  these  discharges  pass  through  the  galvanometer  m  opposite 
directions,  and  the  galvanometer  is  undeflected,  we  have 

C^    P 


or 


e 


226.  Oompaxison  of  OapadtieB  hy  the  Method  of  Mixtures.— One 
coating  of  either  condenser  is  connected  to  the  middle  pair  of  mercury 
cups  of  a  Pohl  commutator  K  (Fig. 
238),  from  which  the  cross  con- 
nectors between  the  end  cups  have 
been  removed.  The  other  coatings 
of  the  condensers  are  connected  to 
one  terminal  of  a  high  resistance 
galvanometer  o,  and  also  to  earth. 
The  testing  battery  b  is  connected 
to  the  terminals  of  two  adjustable 
high  resistance  boxes  p  and  Q.  The 
points  A  and  b  are  connected  to  the 
one  set  of  outside  mercury  cups  of 
the  Pohl  commutator,  while  the 
other  pair*  are  connected  through 
a  key  k  to  the  galvanometer.  A 
wire  ifl  also  run  between  the  point  b 
and  that  terminal  of  the  galvano- 
meter to  which  the  condensers  are 
directly  connected. 

When  the  key  k  is  placed  so  as 
to  connect  the  mercury  cups  1  to  3 

and  2  to  4,  the  condensers  are  charged.  If  the  current  passing  through 
p  and  Q  is  »,  the  charge  of  C^  will  be  iPCi  for  the  difference  of  potential 
between  a  and  b,  and  therefore  also  between  the  terminals  of  the  con- 
denser c  is  iP.  In  the  same  way  the  charge  of  C^  is  iQC^.  When  the 
key  K  is  placed  so  as  to  connect  3  to  5  and  4  to  6,  the  charges  in 
the  condensers  can  mix,  and  the  resulting  charge  in  the  two  is  equal  to 


EARTH 


Fig.  238. 
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t(PCi  -  QCj).  When  the  key  k  is  closed,  this  charge  pasaoB  throii^  ihe 
galvanometer.  Hence  if  on  closing  k  there  is  no  galvanometer  kict  we 
conclude  that  there  was  no  charge  left  after  the  condensen  have  been 
connected. 


Hence 


or 


c,   P 


K 


;^l#|i|h 
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Thus  the  experiment  consists  in  altering  the  resistances  P  and  q  tm  en 
mixing  and  depressing  the  key  k  there  is  no  galvanometer  deflection. 

AViben  applying  this  method,  particular  care  muat  be  taken  thftt  the 
battery  is  weU  insulated. 

A  modification  of  this  method,  described  by  Toung/  is  particular] j 
applicable  in  the  case  of  long  telegraphic  cables  in  which  there  is  appreci- 
able dielectric  conductivity,  and  where  also  the  great  length  of  the  cere 

causes  a  considerable  time  to  elapse  before 
the   cable  becomes    charged.      The  con- 
nections are  represented  in  Fig.  239,  vhere 
a  is  the  condenser  to  be  tested,  betiveen 
the  coatings  of  which  there  is  leaka^ 
which  in  the  figure  is  represented  bj  a 
resistance  Ri,  placed  in   piuraUel  with  tbe 
condenser.     The  standard  condenser  c,  ii 
supposed  to  have  a  very  high  dielectric 
resistance,  and  an  adjustable  high  resistaiK^ 
B)  is  placed   across  its  terminals.    Ti)« 
approximate  values  of    p  and   Q  for  i 
balance  having  been  found  by  the  method 
of  mixtures  as  in  the  previous  method,  the  key  Kj  is  kept  depressed  ud 
the  resistance  Bj  is  adjusted  so  that  on  making  the  battery  circnit  by 
depressing  the  key  e.,  and  keeping  the  current  on  for,  say,  one  jsm^  , 
there  is  no  steady  galvanometer  deflection.     The  absence  of  this  stetdj  | 
deflection  indicates  that  the  bridge  is  balanced  for  steady  currents,  sc  j 
th&tRjRt^PIQ,  I 

The  resistances  p  and  q  are  then  finally  adjusted,  the  procedure 
being  as  follows : — The  key  K^  being  closed,  the  battery  key  k^  is  do^ 
for  one  minute.  The  key  k^  is  then  opened,  and  then  the  battery  ^ 
K^.  The  charges  of  the  condensers  are  allowed  to  mix  for  from  fifteeo 
to  thirty  seconds,  and  then  the  key  K^  is  closed  and  the  galvanometer 
observed.  When  p  and  q  are  so  adjusted  that  there  is  no  gal?&nometer 
kick,  the  following  relation  holds,  as  in  the  previous  method 

Cg    P' 

^  Journal  of  the  InttituHon  ofEUetvieal  Engineen  (1889),  vol  zxviii.  V-  ^ 
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227.  MeasTiremeiit  of  a  Capacity  in  ElsctToma^etic  Unita  ia 
liemifl  of  &  Eealatonce  and  a  Time.— A  condenser  o  (Fig.  240}  ia 
arranged  so  that  one  armature  is  permanentlj  connected  witli  one  corner 
of  a  Wheatatone  bridge,  while  bj  means  of  a  commatator  the  other 
armatnre  is  alternately  connected  to  the  points  a  and  b,  so  that  the 
condeoaer  is  alternately  charged  and  discharged.  The  commutator  is 
shown  at  (a),'  and  conaiste  of  an  ebonite  cylinder  having  two  stepped 
pieces  of  brass  on  the  cylindrical  surface.  The  brashes  a,  b,  and  c  preas 
against  the  brass,  and  as  the  commutator  rotates  the  brash  (c)  is 


(a) 

TlQ.  240. 

alternately  connected  to  a  and  to  (.  The  commutator  is  driven  by  a 
motor,  and  the  speed  is  measured  by  means  of  a  tuning-fork  and  a 
atroboscopic  disc  o  (see  §  109). 

If  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  the  commutator  charges 
and  discharges  the  condenser  n  times  per  second,  while  the  resistances 
of  the  arms  P,  Q,  and  Ji  are  so  adjusted  that  the  galvanometer  o  is 
undeflected,  we  have  (see  J.  J.  Thomson's  EleetricUy  and  Magnetism, 
%  260). 

1  R{P^Q  +  S)  +  BP  fciCiSfCim' 

nC    P(Q-\-E)  +  {G  +  R){P-\-Q  +  B)V*^'^^I^^^"n' 
Krhere  &  is  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  arm,  and  B  that  of  the 
battery  arm.     Generally  the  resistance  of  the  battery  b  so  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  resistances  that  it  can  be  neglected,  so  that  the 
expression  reduces  to 

GP 


(Cf  +  R+F)(P+Ck) 
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If  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  is  small,  then  B  will  have  to  be  taken 
very  large,  and  hence  Q  will  also  be  very  large  compared  to  P.  In  this 
case  the  expression  reduces  to 

Jl     ^ 
«C"  P' 

and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  condenser  and  commatator  prodnoe  the 
same  result  as  if  they  were  replaced  by  a  resistance  l/nC, 

If  the  resistances  are  expressed  in  ohms,  then  the  capacity  C  will  be 
expressed  in  farads  (10~^  cg.s.  units).  To  obtain  the  capacity  in  micro- 
farads, the  capacity  expressed  in  farads  must  be  divided  by  10^. 

When  measuring  a  fairly  large  capacity,  say,  of  the  order  of  a 
microfarad,  a  Post  Office  bridge  may  be  used,  the  ratio  arms  P  and  ^ 
being  10  to  1000.  When  very  small  capacities  are  being  measured,  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  large  resistances,  and  a  battery  having  a  large 
E.M.F.,  say,  50  or  100  volts.  For  an  air  condenser  having  plates  of 
about  30  cm.  in  diameter  at  a  distance  of  about  a  millimetre,  B  may  be 
a  megohm  (1,000,000  ohms)  and  Q  about  300,000  ohms,  balance  being 
obtained  by  using  a  Post  Office  or  eqxdvalent  resistance  box  for  P.  When 
using  high  resistances  and  high  E.M.F.'8,  it  is  very  important  to  csie- 
fully  insulate  the  various  wires,  while  one  pointy  preferably  one  tenninal 
of  the  galvanometer,  may  be  connected  to  earth  by  being  connected  to 
the  water  or  gas  pipes. 

By  determining  by  this  method  the  capacity  in  electromagnetic  units 
of  a  condenser  of  such  a  shape  that  the  capacity  in  electrostatic  imits 
can  be  calculated  from  the  dimensions,  the  ratio  of  the  units,  F,  may  be 
determined.  A  suitable  condenser  can  be  built  up  of  two  silvered  sheete 
of  plate  glass,  the  silver  being  removed  for  about  2  cm.  round  the  edge. 
The  plates  are  placed  with  their  silvered  sides  towards  one  another,  and 
separated  by  three  small  pieces  of  ebonite  or  glass,  the  distance  between 
the  plates  being  obtained  by  measuring  the  t^ckness  of  these  distance 
pieces  with  a  screw  gauge.  In  order  to  make  contact^  a  thin  strip  of 
the  silvering  is  left  on  each  plate  leading  up  to  one  of  the  oornen,  a 
piece  of  the  glass  at  one  of  the  other  comers  being  cut  off,  and  the 
plates  are  so  arranged  that  the  silver  strip  on  one  plate  is  opposite  the 
trinmied  comer  of  the  other.  Contact  may  be  made  by  clamping  a  wire 
down  on  the  silver,  a  few  thicknesses  of  thin  tin-foil  being  interposed 
to  ensure  good  contact 

If  ^  is  the  area  of  either  of  the  plates,  and  d  is  the  distance  between 
them,  then,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  edges,  the  capacity  in  electro- 
static units  is  A/4:vd. 

.  Another  method  of  conducting  the  experiment,  which  eliminates  the 
effect  of  the  edge  of  the  condenser  plates,  is  to  have  two  cylindiieal 
condensers  of  the  same  diameter  but  different  lengths,  say,  one  twice  u 
long  as  the  other.  The  capacities  of  these  condensers  are  measured,  and 
let  us  suppose  the  numbers  obtained  are  Ci  and  C^  the  lengths  being 
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/}  and  L  respectively,  and  the  radius  of  the  onter  surface  of  the  inner 
tube  being  r^  and  that  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  outer  tube  being  r^. 
Then  since,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  ends,  ^e  capacity  per  unit 
length  of  such  a  condenser  is 

1 


r^ 
n 


Slog^s 
we  haT6 

2  log 


^2 


Cylindrical  condensers  suitable  for  this  experiment  may  be  made  up 
out  of  ''triblet"  drawn  brass  tube,  Ti  being  about  2*5  cm.,  and  r^^2'6, 
the  lengths  being  15  cm.  and  30  cm.  The  brass  tubes  have  their  ends 
turned  off  square,  and  are  fitted  at  the  ends  into  shallow  grooves  cut  in 
discs  of  ebonite.  On  one  of  the  discs  are  screwed  two  binding  screws 
connected  by  wires  with  the  two  tubes. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  SELF  AND  MUTUAL  INDUCTION 

228.  Measurement  of  the  Ooeffident  of  Self-Indaction  of  a  GoU 
by  Bayleigh's  Method. — The  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  a  coil  which 
does  not  contain  any  magnetisable  material,  and  which  has  a  fairly  large 

coefficient  (10^   cm.), 
A  can  be  measured  by 

a  method  described  by 
Maxwell  and  modified 
by  RayleigK  The 
coU  L  (Fig.  241)  is 
placed  in  one  arm  of 
a  Wheatstone's  bridge, 
and  the  bridge  having 
been  balanced  for 
steady  currents,  the 
kick  a  of  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  o  ob- 
tained when  the  cur- 
rent is  reversed  is  noted.  Next  the  resistance  of  the  arm  cb  is  altered 
by  an  amount  dR,  and  the  steady  deflection  6  of  the  galvanometer 
produced,  owing  to  the  want  of  balance,  is  noted.  If,  then,  T  is  the 
period  of  the  galvanometer  needle,  A.  its  logarithmic  decrement,  and 
C|  and  C^  the  currents  traversing  the  arms  on  and  bd  respectively  when 
the  balance  is  upset  by  the  change  of  resistance,  it  can  be  shown  ^  that 
the  coefficient  of  self-induction  L  of  the  coil  is  given  by 


Flo.  241. 


-     ThRCJ.     A.\sino/2.  , 


In  the  practice  of  this  method  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  make 
the  two  ratio  coik  p  and  q  equal,  and  each  as  nearly  equal  in  resistance 
to  the  coil  as  possible.  Then  in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  exact 
balance  required  when  making  the  observations  of  throw,  an  adjustable 
resistance  r  is  placed  in  series  with  the  coil,  and  the  branch  gb  consists 
of  two  resistance  boxes  placed  in  parallel     The  adjustable  resistance  r 

^  J.  J.  Thomson,  EUctricity  and,  MagneUmn,  §  248. 

*  A  henry  is  10^  om.,  and  the  value  obtained  for  L  is  g^ven  in  heniys  if  Sit  ia 
measured  in  ohma. 
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may  either  consist  of  a  short  length  of  uncovered  German  silver  or 
manganine  wire,  the  length  of  which  is  adjusted  by  slipping  it  through 
the  binding  screw  by  which  the  coil  is  connected  to  the  bridge,  or  by  an 
adjustable  carbon  resistance.  So  long  as  the  carbon  resistance  is  kept 
fairly  tightly  screwed  up,  it  will  be  found  quite  satiafactoiy  and  very 
much  more  easily  adjusted  than  the  wire.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mutator F,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  key  in  both  the  battery  and  the 
galvanometer  circuits.  If  a  Post  Office  bridge  is  used,  these  keys  are 
provided.  The  object  of  the  keys  is  to  allow  of  the  battery  being 
connected  only  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  If  the  current  is  allowed 
to  flow  continuously,  the  balance  will  be  found  to  be  continually  altering. 
This  is  due  to  the  change  in  temperature  of  the  resistances,  particularly 
that  of  the  coil,  for  the  ooU  generally  consists  of  copper  wire,  for  which 
the  temperature  coefficient  is  very  much  greater  than  is  the  case  for  the 
alloys  used  to  construct  the  resistance  coUs. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  possible  to  adjust  the  resistance  of  the  arm 
CB  to  the  exact  value'  required  for  balance,  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the 
resistances  s^  and  b^  shall  be  large,  that  is,  the  other  resistance  must 
only  slightly  exceed  the  resistance  in  the  arm  bd.  Hence  the  resistance, 
Bj  say,  being  infinite,  B^  is  adjusted  till  it  is  the  nearest  unit  higher 
than  the  resistance  of  the  coil  l.  The  adjustable  resistance  r  is  then 
altered  till  balance  is  very  nearly  secured,  care  being  taken,  however,  to 
have  B^  a  little  too  great  The  final  balance  is  then  obtained  by  altering 
Ry  Immediately  balance  for  steady  currents  has  been  obtained,  the 
throw  obtained  by  reversing  the  current  with  the  commutator  f  is 
observed,  the  battery  and  galvanometer  ke3rB  being  of  course  kept  closed. 
The  resistance  B,  is  then  altered  by  such  an  amount  that  the  steady 
deflection  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  throw  and  the  deflection  is 
noted.  Balance  for  steady  currents  is  then  again  secured,  and  the  whole 
series  of  operations  repeated  several  times,  the  interval  between  the 
several  observations  being  made  as  small  as  possible. 

The  time  of  vibration  of  the  galvanometer  must  be  determined,  as 
also  the  logarithmic  decrement.  When  determining  the  logarithmic 
decrement  tibe  galvanometer  key  must  be  kept  closed,  for  the  decrement 
on  open  circuit  is  not  as  great  as  that  on  closed  circuity  owing  to  the 
currents  induced  in  the  coils  by  the  motion  of  the  needle  when  the  circuit 
is  dosed. 

The  value  of  the  factor  CJO^  can  generally  be  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  none  of  the  current  goes  through  the  galvanometer, 
since  with  a  sei^sitive  galvanometer  the  current  required  to  produce  the 
steady  deflection  is  very  small  Hence  since  E  +  SE  \a  the  resistance  of 
the  branch  cb  when  the  steady  deflection  is  being  obtained,  and  the 
resistance  of  the  branch  bd  is  the  same  as  the  resistance  E  of  the  branch 
CB  when  balanced  for  steady  currents,  since  P«  Q,  we  have 

Cj         E+Q 
C^^E-k-BE-k-l^ 
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In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  a  ballistic  galvanometer  is  used, 
an  auxiliary  coil  should  be  placed  near  the  galvanometer  with  a  cell  and 
tapping  key  connected,  so  that  by  momentarily  passing  a  current  throngk 
this  coil  the  observer  may  be  able  to  check  the  swing  of  the  galvanometer 
needle. 

.  229.  Use  of  a  Botatixig  Oommntator  when  making  MeasnreDiente 
of  Induction  (Ayrton  and  Perry's  Secolunmeter). — In  the  case  of  coik 
having  small  coefficients  of  self-induction,  the  method  described  in  the 
last  section  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  give  accurate  results.  In  order 
to  increase  the  sensitiveness  by  sending  a  rapid  succession  of  induction 
currents  through  the  galvanometer,  Ayrton  and  Ferry  ^  have  designed  a 
commutator  which  they  call  a  secohmmeter.  This  commutator  performs 
two  functions.     In  the  first  place,  it  makes  the  battery  circuity  the 
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galvanometer  being  short-circuited.  Next  it  removes  the  short-circuit 
from  the  galvanometer,  and  then  breaks  the  batteiy  circuit,  so  that  the 
induction  current  can  pass  through  the  galvanometer.  Next  short- 
circuits  the  galvanometer  and  afterwards  makes  the  battery  circuit,  the 
short-circuit  on  the  galvanometer  preventing  any  of  the  niake  induced 
current  passing  through  the  galvanometer.  This  cycle  of  operations  is 
repeated  at  a  speed  which  is  only  limited  by  the  necessity  that  the 
current  should  have  attained  its  final  state  before  the  galvanometer  is 
made  or  broken.    The  arrangement  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  242. 

^  Jownal  of  the  'Society  ofTdegraph  Engineen  (1887),  vol  xvi  p^  292. 
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The  commtitator  conBintn  of  two  parte,  one  o,,  being  connected  to  the 
galvanometer  a,  and  the  other,  Oj,  to  the  battery  b.     In  reality  these 
two  parts  would  be  fixed  to  the  same  axle,  ao  that  they  rotate  at  the 
same  speed.     The  shaded  parts  of  the  commutators  are  supposed  to  be 
metal,  and  the  unshaded  parta  non-conducting,  so  that  when  the  shaded 
portion  is  opposite  the  brushes  n,  or  Sj  the  galvanometer  is  shortKar- 
culted,  or  the  battery  circuit  completed,  as  the  case  may  be,  while  when 
the  unshaded  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  opposite  the  brushes,  the  galvano- 
meter is  in  circuit  or  the  battery  circuit  broken.     One  form  of  commu- 
tator is  shown  in  Fig.  243,  the 
arrangement  of  which  will  be 
obvious  from  the  drawing.     In 
another  form  the  brushes  are 
lifted  up  to  break  the  drcuits     j 
by  means  of  cams  which  are     i 
attached   to  a  rotating  shaft. 
Since  it  is  necessary  to  know 
the  speed  at  which  the  com- 
mutator is  rotating,  some  form 
of    speed    indicator    must    be 
attached.      In  the  absence  of 
a  direct  reading  speed  indicator 

a    stroboscopic    disc    may    be  Ni  Nt 

attached    to    the   commutator  »«-*«*'«*       «"-«^ 

and  the  speed  of  rotation  ad-  Fw-  243. 

justed,   »o  that  when  ^ewed 

through  a  pair  of  slits  attached  to  the  prongs  of  a  toning-fork  one 
of  the  rows  of  dota  appears  stationary,  in  the  manner  described 
in  5  109. 

The  method  of  using  the  secohmmeter  is  as  follows : — Using  the 
bridge  in  the  ordinary  manner,  balance  for  steady  currents.  Then  rotate 
the  commutator  at  a  speed  of  »j  revolution  per  second,  and  adjust  the 
resistance  M  till  the  galvanometer  is  undeflectod,  and  let  the  change  in 
R  necessary  be  SRj.  Next  rotate  the  commutator  at  some  other  speed, 
Tij,  and  again  determine  the  change  in  Ji,  say,  SRp  from  the  value  for 
balance  with  steady  currents  necessary  to  restore  balance.  Then  if, 
within  the  limits  of  accuracy  of  the  settings,  we  have 


it  shows  that  the  frequency  of  the  commutator  has  not  been  so  great  that 
the  steady  state  has  not  had  time  to  become  established  before  the 
galvanometer  is  either  put  into  circuit  or  cat  out.  If,  however,  the 
ratios  are  different,  then  a  slower  speed  of  the  oonunntator  mnst  be  tried, 
till  a  constant  value  for  the  ratio  is  obtuned. 
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A  value  of  hRjn  which  does  not  vary  with  the  speed  having 
obtained,  the  coefficient  of  self-induction  of  the  coO  is  given  by  ^ 

Li  " henrya, 

n 

where  jE*  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  setting  of  the  two  portions  of 
the  commutator  with  reference  to  one  another.  This  constant  is  Uie 
ratio  of  the  angle  6  through  which  the  commutator  turns  between  the 
instant  when  the  batteiy  circuit  is  closed  and  the  instant  when  the 
galvanometer  is  short-circuited  to  360^.  The  angle  B  (Fig.  243)  maj  be 
determined  experimentally  by  throwing  the  bridge  out  of  adjustment, 
and  having  attached  a  divided  circle  to  the  conmiutator,  rotating  this 
latter  by  hand  and  noting  the  angle  through  which  it  must  be  rotated 
between  the  production  of  a  deflection,  owing  to  the  dosing  of  the 
batteiy  circuit,  and  the  return  of  the  needle  to  zero  owing  to  the  short- 
circuiting  of  the  galvanometer.  The  most  satisfactory  method  of  deter- 
mining K  is,  however,  to  use  the  commutator  to  measure  a  known 
self-induction,  and  to  deduce  the  value  of  K  from  the  equation 

V    **^ 
hR 

280.  Measurement  of  Self-induction  by  Comparison  with  a  C&pi^ 

eity   (Riming ton's 

*    ,  Method  2).  — A    Wheat- 

^  stone's  bridge  is  arranged 

with  the  coil  in  one  of 
the  branches,  and  balance 
for  steady  currents  is  ob- 
tained. A  condenser  k  is 
then  arranged  as  a  shunt 
on  part  of  the  resistanoe 
of  the  arm  ag  (Fig.  244), 
which  is  conjugate  to  the 
arm  containing  the  ooiL 
The  ratio  of  the  resistances 
p  and  p\  into  which  the 
point  A;,  where  one  arma- 
ture of  the  condenser  is 
connected,  divides  the 
resistance  forming  the 
arm  ac,  is  varied,  till  on  making  or  breaking  the  battery  circuit  there  is 
no  galvanometer  kick.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  of  the  coil  is  given  by 

^  For  a  proof  of  this  formula  the  reader  mast  refer  to  the  paper  by  Prolesaon 
Ayrton  and  Perry,  loc.  eit. 

*  Philoaophical  Magazine  (1887),  zxiv.  p.  54. 
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L  -  Kp*S/{p  +y )  henrya, 

where  K  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  in  farads,  and  S  is  the  resistance 
of  the  arm  bd  in  which  the  coil  is  placed. 

If  a;  is  the  current  flowing  through  the  arm  bd,  i,e.  through  the  coil, 
and  y  the  current  flowing  through  the  arm  ac  when  the  currents  are 
steady,  then  the  charge  in  the  condenser  is  Kpy,  and  on  breaking  the 
battery  circuit  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  coil  owing 
to  self-induction  is  LxjXy  where  X  is  the  resistance  of  the  arm  bd  to- 
gether with  the  resistance  of  the  remainder  of  the  network  between  the 
points  B  and  d  when  the  battery  circuit  is  broken.^     Thus 

where  P  is  written  for  the  resistance  of  the  arm  ac,  and  G  is  the  resist- 
ance of  the  galvanometer.  Hence  the  quantity  of  electricity  which 
traverses  the  galvanometer  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  is 

Lx  P-^-Q  LxP 

or 


^     ^     {F+&JG     P+U  +  G  "*    'P{R  +  i>)  +  U{Ii  +  Py 

since  PS^EQ  as  the  bridge  is  balanced  for  steady  currents.^ 

In  the  same  way  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  galvano- 
meter (in  the  reverse  direction)  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  condenser  is 

^  p  E-hS  J^yyR 

^^p    ^^V^+^'^Jg  +  ^'+g  "^^  P{B  +  S)  +  G{R-\^'Py 

Since  the  galvanometer  is  unaffected,  these  two  quantities  must  be  equal. 
Hence 

or  r     ^V^    y 

P  X 

But  y    S 


X 


~E 


80  that  r     Ki^S 

»  Since  the  bridge  is  balanced  for  steady  currente,  the  battery  and  galvano- 
meter arms  are  conjugate.  Hence  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  produced  by 
the  E.M.F.  of  iuduction  is  independent  of  the  resistance  of  the  battery.  Thus 
the  expression  obtained  when  the  battery  arm  is  broken  will  also  hold  when 
the  battery  is  connected  to  the  network  (see  §  176). 

•  The  fact  that  one  of  the  arms  has  self-indaction  does  not  affect  the  total 
quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses  the  arms,  although  it  does  affect  the  ratio 
of  the  currents  in  the  different  arms  at  any  instant  during  the  variable  phase. 
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FlO.  246. 


The  arrangement  of  resistance  boxes  used  in  practice  is  shown  in 
Fig.  245.  The  sum  of  the  two  resistances  p  and  p'  being  made  equal  to 
1000  ohms,  the  values  of  the  resistances  Q  and  b  are  adjusted  so  that 
there  is  balance  for  steady  currents,  an  adjustable  resistance  r  in  aeries 
with  the  coil  being  used  if  necessary  for  the  final  adjustment.  The 
resistance  p  is  then  adjusted,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  eamp-k-p 

constant,  till  there  is  no  induc- 
tive kick  of  the  galvanometer 
on  making  or  breaking  the 
battery  circuit. 

The  sensitiveness  of  Uie 
arrangement  can  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  a  com- 
mutator, such  that  the  battery 
circuit  is  rapidly  reversed,  while 
between  the  battery  reversals 
the  galvanometer  connections 
are  also  reversed,  so  that  any 
residual  current  due  to  imperfect 
balance  passes  through  the 
galvanometer  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  tlus  case,  as  in  all  caaes 
where  a  commutator  is  used  to 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  a 
zero  method,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  either  the  number  of  rotations 
per  second  or  the  lead  of  the  brushes.  It  is,  however,  always  advisable 
to  observe  with  the  commutator  running  at  different  speeds,  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  the  speed  used  is  not  too  great.  If  tJie  commutator 
is  running  too  fast,  it  generally  happens  that  the  discharge  due  to  the 
condenser  is  over  before  the  reversal  of  the  galvanometer,  while  the 
inductive  discharge  due  to  the  coil  may  not  have  finished.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  using  coils  with  iron  cores.  In  the  case  of 
circuits  having  large  time  constants  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  balance, 
since  the  inductive  discharge  lasts  so  much  longer  than  the  condenser 
discharge,  so  that  although  the  correct  balance  may  be  attained  such 
that  the  quantities  of  electricity  which  pass  through  the  galvanometer 
due  to  these  two  effects  may  be  equal,  yet  a  small  kick  is  first  obtained  in 
one  direction  due  to  the  condenser,  and  then  there  is  a  kick  in  the  other 
direction  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  coil.  In  such  a  case  the  con- 
denser is  removed,  and  the  bridge  having  been  balanced  for  steady  currents, 
the  kick  d^  obtained  when  the  current  is  reversed  is  observed.  The  coil 
is  then  replaced  by  two  resistance  boxes  in  series,  with  a  condenser  of 
capacity  K  placed  as  a  shunt  on  one  of  them.  The  resistances  unplugged 
from  these  boxes  are  adjusted  till  the  bridge  is  again  balanced  for  steady 
currents,  showing  that  the  sum  of  these  resistances,  p  -Vp'^  is  equal  to 
the  resistance  of  the  same  arm  when  the  coil  was  in  place.  The 
resistance  p  in  parallel  with  the  condenser  is  adjusted  till  tiie  throw  of 
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the  galvanometer  when  the  battery  is  reversed  is  about  the  same  as  with 
the  coil,  and  the  value  of  this  throw  d^  is  observed.     Then 

L      d. 

Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  E.M.F.  and  resistance  of  the  battery  re- 
main constant,  it  is  advisable  to  use  accumulators,  and  to  repeat  the  obser- 
vations several  times,  alternating  the  kicks  with  the  coil  and  the  condenser. 

231.  Measurement  of  the  Self-induction  of  a  Ooil  by  Oomi»arison 
^ith  a  Capacity  (Anderson's  Method).^ — A  Wheatstone's  bridge  is  built 
up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  246,  f,  q, 
and  B  being  non-inductive  resist- 
ances, and  L  the  ooil  of  which  the 
self-induction  is  to  be  measured. 
The  condenser  k^^  is  connected  to 
the  point  B  and  to  one  terminal 
of  a  galvanometer  G  and  tele- 
phone T,  and  the  three  wires  are 
Joined  to  the  point  a  through  an 
adjustable  non-inductive  resist- 
ance r.  The  other  terminals  of 
the  galvanometer  and  telephone 
are  connected  to  a  two-way 
switch  A;,  by  means  of  which 
either  can  be  put  in  conmiunica- 
tion  with  o.  The  battery  e  is 
connected  to  a  key  k^  and  a 
buzzer  z.  This  latter  consists  of 
a  small  electromagnet,  the  arma- 
ture forming  a  break,  such  as  is 
usually  fitted  to  an  induction  coil. 

The  bridge  is  first  balanced 
for  steady  currents,  using  the  galvanometer  o,  the  key  Jf^  being  closed. 

The  key  h^  is  then  opened  so  that  the  buzzer  works,^  producing  a 
rapidly  interrupted  current  in  the  network  of  conductors,  and  the  tele- 
phone is  used  in  place  of  the  galvanometer.  The  resistance  r  is  then 
adjusted  till  the  sound  in  the  telephone  is  a  minimum.  When  this 
adjustment  is  complete  we  have 

where  if  jST  is  measured  in  farads  and  the  resistances  in  ohms,  the  self- 
induction  is  obtained  in  henrys. 

^  PhUoaophieal  Magazine  (1891)»  zzzi.  p.  334.  See  alBO  Fleming,  Philosophieal 
Magazine  (1904),  vii.  p.  686. 

*  In  place  of  the  bazzer  and  telephone  a  rocking  commutator  or  secohm- 
meter  can  be  employed  with  the  galvanometer  only.  Fleming,  however,  has 
shown  that  the  buzzer  and  telephone  very  materially  increase  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  arrangement. 
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We  may  suppose  that  the  potential  of  the  point  n  is  always  equal  to 
that  of  the  point  c,  and  let  ar,  y,  and  z  be  the  total  quantities  of  electricity 
which  have  traversed  the  arms  ba,  bo,  and  bk  respectively,  from  the 
starting  of  the  currents  up  to  the  time  t     Since  the  current  in  the  aim 

BA  at  the  time  ^  is  -=-  and  so  on,  we  have  the  difference  of  potentud 

at 

between  b  and  a  measured  along  the  arm  p  is  P^,  and  the  difference 

dt 

of  potential  between  these  same  points  measured  along  bna  is  —  -^r^^ 

K        at 

for  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  poles  of  the  condenser  k  is 
equal  to  the  charge  z  divided  by  the  capacity  K,  Hence  equating  the 
two  expressions  for  the  difference  of  potential  between  b  and  a  we  get 


dt     K      dt 
Similarly,  since  N  and  o  are  at  the  same  potential 


rjix     z       dz 


l-i^t^ (2) 


K       dt 


The  difference  of  potential  between  o  and  d  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
differences  of  potential  due  to  the  steady  current,  viz.  ^S^,  and  that 

due  to  the  self-induction,  viz.  ^^^yjiy 

The  difference  of  potential  between  o  and  a  reckoned  along  gkad  is 


dz  ,  ^d  t    ,    V 
dt       dt^       ' 


Hence 


Substituting  in  (3)  the  values  for  -^  -^,  and  ■— ,  deduced  from  (1) 

at*    dt  dt 

and  (2),  we  get 

Now,  if  there  is  no  steady  deflection  the  coefficient  of  z  in  (4)  mnst  be 
zero,  which  gives  the  usiial  condition 
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If,  further,  there  is  to  be  no  variable  current^  then  the  coefficient  of  — 

dt 

must  be  zero,  that  is, 

s 


which  gives,  since  -= 


When  performing  the  experiment,  the  resistance  P,  Q,  and  B  may  con- 
sist of  the  arms  of  an  ordinary  Post  Office  Wheatstone's  bridge,  in  which 
a  resistance  box  is  placed  in  series  with  the  telephone  or  galvanometer 
in  the  galvanometer  gap,  the  condenser  being  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  246. 

232.  Measurement  of  Self-induction  by  means  of  a  Variable 
Standard  of  Self-Indnction. — Where  a  variable  standard  of  self-induc- 
tion is  available,  of  which  the  maximum 
value  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  the 
coil  to  be  measured,  the  following 
method,  which  is  a  modification  of  one 
devised  by  Maxwell,  is  convenient. 
The  coil  to  be  measured,  l  (Fig.  247), 
and  the  adjustable  standard  n,  are 
placed  in  adjacents  arms  of  a  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge,  the  other  arms  being 
formed  by  non-inductive  resistances. 
It  will  generally  be  found  convenient 
to  place  an  adjustable  resistance,  such 
as  a  bare  wire  or  a  carbon  resistance 
r,  in  series  with  either  l  or  K  to  allow 
of  the  final  adjustment  for  steady 
currents  being  made. 

The  bridge  having  been  adjusted 
for  steady  currents,  the  standard  of 
self-induction  is  adjusted  till  there  is 
no  galvanometer  kick    on    reversal  of 

the  battery  current     When  this  is  the  case  we  have,  if  iV  is  the  value  of 
the  self-induction  of  the  standard, 

N"  S 


E 

Fig.  247. 


In  the  absence  of  a  variable  standard  of  self-induction,  or  when 
comparing  two  fixed  self-inductions,  the  above  method  is  inapplicable. 
Maxwell  has  shown  that  when  two  coils  having  self-induction  are  arranged 
as  are  L  and  n  in  Fig.  247,  then  the  bridge  will  be  balanced  both  for 

2  M 
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steady  currents,  and  also  during  the  time  when  the  current  is  Taryis^  if 
the  following  relation  between  the  resistances  of  the  arms  holds, 

LRP 

The  application  of  this  method  is,  however,  so  very  tedious,  since  it  in- 
Yolves  a  double  adjustment,  as  to  render  it  unpracticaL  A  modificatioD 
of  the  method  has  been  devised  by  Niven,'  in  which  the  neoescd^  ion  the 
double  adjustment  is  avoided,  l^e  method  is  not,  however,  a  very  ooo- 
venient  one.  A  fairly  rapid  way  of  making  the  comparison,  but  one 
involving  the  use  of  a  ballistic  galvanometer,  is  as  follows : — ^Arrange 
the  two  coils  having  self-induction  as  in  Fig.  247,  and  having  halancod 
for  steady  currents  note  the  swing  d^  when  the  current  is  reversed. 
Next  remove  one  of  the  coils,  say  l,  and  substitute  a  non-inductive  re- 
sistance, and  having  adjusted  till  the  bridge  is  again  balanced  for  steady 
currents,  measure  the  throw  d^  when  the  current  is  again  reversed. 

When  the  two  coils  are  used  we  have,  if  ii:  is  a  constant  depending  cm 
the  galvanometer,  QL  -  PN=kdi, 

When  the  coil  N  only  is  included,  we  have,  in  the  same  way, 


PN^Tcd, 


Hence 


Since  it  is  assumed  that  the  current  remains  constant  throughout)  it 

is  important  to  use  accumulators,  and 
to  alternate  the  two  measurements 
several  times. 

233.  To  Oompare  tlie  Mutoil- 
Induction  between  two  OoUb  with 
the  Self-induction  of  one  of  them.— 
Suppose  the  coil  l  is  that  of  whieh 
the  coefficient  of  self-induction  l  has  to 
be  compared  with  the  coefficient  of 
mutual-induction  u  between  this  ooil 
and  another  coil  n.  The  coil  l  is  in- 
cluded in  one  arm  of  the  Wheatstone's 
bridge,  and  the  coil  K  is  placed  in 
the  battery  circuit,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
248.  The  bridge  having  been  adjusted 
for  steady  currents,  during  whidli  ad- 
justment the  key  k  may  be  open,  this 
key  is  closed,  and  the  resistance  r  is 
adjusted  till  there  is  no  kick  on  reversing 
the  battery  current.  This  adjustment 
is  only  possible  if  the  coefficient  of  self- 
induction  of  L  is  greater  than  the  coefficient  of  mutual-induction  be- 

»  PhUotophical  Magazine  (1887),  voL  xxiv.  p.  227. 
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tween  the  two  coOs.  If  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  then  the  modi- 
fication given  below  must  be  employed.  When  the  adjustment  for  both 
steady  and  variable  currents  is  complete,  we  have 

M Pr 

L^     r{P+R)-\-I\S+Ry 

the  minus  sign,  indicating  that  the  eoil  n  must  be  so  connected  up  as  to 
give  an  opposite  induced  E.M.F.  in  the  branch  bg  to  that  produced  by  l. 
The  fact  that  the  galvanometer  gives  no  kick  when  the  battery  is 
reversed  shows  that  the  integral  E.M.F.  induced  in  the  arm  bc,  due  to 
the  reversal  of  the  current  in  the  coil  n,  is  equal  to  the  integral  E.M.F. 
induced  in  this  arm,  due  to  the  self-induction  of  the  coil  L.  Hence  if  x 
is  the  steady  current  in  m,  and  y  that  in  n,  we  have 

xM—yL^O, 

^—l (1) 

Li  X 

Bat  X  is  the  total  current  in  the  battery  branch,  and  the  ratio  of  the 
current  in  the  arm  bg  to  the  total  current  is  given  by 

{P+Q)r 

y  P-f  Q+r  (P-h  Q)r 

a?^(P+(?)r  ^p  .  g  -(P+(g)r+(i?4-^)(P+Q+ry 

o 

But  Q^^P»  hence  making  this  substitution 


i>(l+|)-+i!(l+|)(p+§  +  r)    Ki-+Ji)+^«+J!)- 

Substituting  this  valuje  for  ^  in  (1),  we  get 


X 

M  Pr 


L         r(P+R)  +  P{S-hRy 
When  M  is  greater  than  L,  the  coil  n  can  be  included  in  the  branch  r  in 
place  of  being  in  the  battery  arm.     If  /  is  the  value  of  the  total  resist- 
ance in  the  r  branch  when  tiiere  is  balance  for  variable  currents,  we  have 

L^     R+S' 

Both  the  above  methods  allow  of  the  use  of  a  rotating  commutator, 
such  as  the  secohmmeter,  by  means  of  which  the  sensitiveness  may  be 
very  materially  incareased. 

234.  Measuiement  of  the  Coefficient  of  Mutual-Induction  between 
two  Coils  by  means  of  a  Variable  Standard  of  Self-induction. — The 
two  coils  L^  and  Lj,  of  which  the  coefficient  of  mutual-induction  m  is  to 
be  determined,  are  placed  in  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  as  shown 
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in  Fig.  249,  and  the  variable  standard  of  self-induction  n  is  plaoed  in  the 
adjacent  arm.  The  bridge  having  been  balanced  for  steady  cnrrents,  the 
standard  n  is  adjusted  till  there  is  no  kick  on  reversing  the  battery  cur- 
rent.   Suppose  that  the  coils  l^  and  L^  are  so  connected  that  the  mutuai-iri- 

ductioa  assists  the  self-ikiduction,  and  that  the 
value  of  the  standard  when  the  adjustment  for 
variable  currents  is  complete  is  iV\.     Then 

Ifi  now,  the  connections  of  one  of  the  coils  Lj  or 
L2  is  reversed,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  mntoal- 
induction  is  opposed  to  the  effects  of  the  self-in- 
ductions of  the  separate  coils,  and  N2  is  the  new 
value  of  the  variable  self-induction  when  the 
bridge  is  balanced  for  variable  currents,  we  have 


Hence 


if«J(i\r,-i^,). 


P  234a.  Measurement  of  a  Mutual-Indiiction 

OAQ  by  comx»ri8on  with  a  Capacity.    Carey  Foster's 

FIG.  249.  Method.— Of  the  two  coils  between  which  the 

mutual-induction  has  to  be  mea- 

c    R 


VWVI 


FlO.  249a. 


sured,  l,  Fig.  249a,  is  connected 
to  a  battery  e,  through  a  non-in- 
ductive resistance  r  and  a  make- 
and-break  key  a.  One  pole 
of  the  condenser  k  is  connected 
direct  to  one  end  of  the  resistance 
r,  and  the  other  pole  connected 
through  a  galvanometer  g  to  the 
other  end  of  this  resistance.  The 
other  coil  M  is  connected  through 
the  adjustable  non-inductive  re- 
sistance B  as  a  shunt  on  the  gal- 
vanometer, as  shown.  The  re- 
sistance R  is  adjusted  till  on  closing  or  opening  the  key  a  the  galvano- 
meter gives  no  kick.  When  this  is  the  case  the  coefficient  of  mutual- 
inductance  m  is  given  by 

where  K  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser,  and  R  is  the  resistance  of 
M  and  R, 

Suppose  that  the  key  is  closed,  and  that  when  the  current  has  reached 
the  steady  state  the  current  passing  through  the  resistance  r  is  c,  so  that 
the  difference  of  potential  between  the  ends  of  the  resistance  r  is  re,  and 
hence  the  charge  on  the  condenser  is  rcK. 

Since  the  galvanometer  is  undeffected  on  the  average  the  current  pass 
ing  must  be  zero,  and  hence  the  average  difference  of  potential  between  the 
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points  B  and  c  must  be  zero.  Hence  the  charge  received  by  the  con- 
denser must  be  equal  to  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  which  traverses 
the  branch  containing  m  and  K.  If  g  is  the  instantaneous  value  of  the 
current  in  the  coil  l,  the  induced  E.M.F.  in  the  coil  m  at  any  given 

dc 
instant  is  -Sf--,  and  the  quantity  of  electricity  displaced  through  M 

•JkjT    J 

and  B  in  a  time  dt  due  to  this  E.M.F.  is  — ■  — .  dt.     Thus  the  total 

R  dt 

quantity  displaced  from  the  instant  when  the  key  is  closed  (or  opened), 

up  to  the  time  when  the  steady  state  is  reached  is  —Icfo  or  -^.    Since 

R]  R 

this  quantity  is  equal  to  the  charge  in  the  condenser  we  have 

R 
or        M^rRK 

235.  The  OompariBon  of  two  Mntual-Iiiductaiices.  —The  two  pairs 
of  coils  are  arranged,  as  shown  in  Fig.  250, 
one  coU  of  each  pair  being  in  the  battery 
circuit.  The  other  two  coils  are  connected  to 
a  galvanometer  through  the  resistances  p  and 
Q.  The  values  of  p  and  q  are  then  adjusted 
till  there  is  no  galvanometer  kick  on  reversing 
the  current  in  the  battery  circuit.  When  this 
a4justment  is  complete,  we  have,  if  s^  and  Sg 
are  the  resistances  of  the  coils  connected  to  the 
galvanometer, 

M^      '§2+42  yjQ    250. 

236.  The  Measurement  of  Self-induction 

with  Alternating  Currents  (Wien-Dolezalek  Method). — A  very  accu- 
rate method  of  measuring  self-induction,  particularly  small  inductances, 
has  been  described  by  Wien,^  in  which  an  alternating  current  is  employed. 
Two  coils,  Li  and  Lj  (Fig.  251),  having  self-induction  are  placed  in  ad- 
jacent arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge.  One  of  these  coils  may  con- 
veniently have  its  self-induction  adjustable,  though  the  value  of  the  self- 
induction  need  not  be  known.  A  non-inductive  resistance  r'  is  placed  as 
a  shunt  on  the  coil  L^,  and  another  non-inductive  resistance  8  is  placed  in 
series  with  l^. 

The  two  remaining  resistances,  p  and  q,  may  be  formed  by  a  bridge 
wire.  The  source  of  current  is  a  small  induction  coil  m,  the  make-and- 
break  of  which  consists  of  a  microphone  attached  to  a  telephone  dia- 
phragm. This  method  of  obtaining  a  sinusoidal  current  is  due  to 
Dolezalek.     The  arrangement  used,  called  a  hummer,  is  shown  in  Fig.  252. 

^  Tfted.  iifmo^en  (1891),  zliv.  p.  701. 
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It  consists  of  an  iron  disc  ab,  to  the  centre  of  which  is  attached  a  small 
carbon  disc  o.  To  this  disc  is  attached  a  small  silk  bag  d  £Qled  with 
carbon  grains,  forming  the  microphone  contact.  One  terminal  of  a 
battery  b  is  attached  to  ab,  and  the  other  to  the  primary  p  of  a  small 
induction  coil,  the  other  terminal  of  the  primary  being  connected  to  d  by 
a  fine  flexible  wire.  A  hollow  cylindrical  steel  magnet  g  is  placed  near 
the  disc  ab,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  magnet  is  wound  a  coil  f,  which 
is  in  series  with  the  secondary  s  of  the  induction  coil.  The  terminals 
a  and  b  are  connected  to  the  bridge.  When  the  diaphragm  ab  has  been 
set  in  vibration,  the  microphone  contacts  at  d  vary  in  resistanoe,  and 
hence  the  primary  current  varies  in  intensity.  Hence  there  is  an  in- 
duced secondary  current  produced,  and  this  current  passing  through  the 


C6ii ^ 


Fio.  261. 


Fio.  252. 


coil  F  causes  the  magnetism  of  the  magnet  o  to  vary,  and  in  this  waj 
keeps  up  the  vibrations  of  the  disc.  In  place  of  the  galvanometw  a 
special  telephone  is  employed,  which  is  so  adjusted  that  its  diaphragm 
has  the  same  natural  period  as  that  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  humma. 
The  result  is  that  the  telephone  practically  only  responds  to  alternating 
currents  of  the  one  period,  and  the  results  are  the  same  as  if  a  simple 
sine-form  alternating  current  was  used  in  the  bridge. 

The  resistance  r  (Fig.  251)  being  given  some  value  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  coil  i^,^  the  resistances  s,  p  and  Q  are  acyusted  till  there  is  no 
sound  in  the  telephone  t. 

Since  we  are  dealing  with  simple  sine-form  alternating  currents,  it 
can  be  shown  (see  Wien,  loc,  cit)  that  we  may  apply  the  ordinary  con- 
dition for  steady  current  balance  of  the  bridge  if  we  replace  the  resiflt- 

'  Since  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  point  of  balance  near  the  centre  of  the  wire, 
i.e,  P=Q,  it  follows  from  (2)  below  that  /  must  always  be  greater  than  S,  If 
this  condition  is  not  satisfied,  no  point  of  balance  wiU  be  foond. 
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ances  ^  of  the  arms  bj  the  operator  r+ipL,  where  r  is  the  resistance,  and 
Zj  the  self-indaction  of  the  arm,  p'is  2ir  times  the  frequency  of  the 

alternating  current,  and  t  is  a/—  !• 

In  the  case  of  two  conductors  in  series,  or  parallel,  the  value  of  the 
operator  r-\-ipL  for  the  combination  is  obtained  from  the  values  for  the 
individual  conductors  by  the  same  rules  as  is  the  resistance  of  two 
conductors  in  series  or  in  parallel,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Hence,  since  the  resistance  /  is  non-inductive  (».e.  I/"»0),  the 
operator  in  the  case  of  the  arm  ao  (Fig.  251)  becomes 

(r+ipL^y 

The  condition  for  balance  of  the  bridge  is 

(r+tpLi)y 
r+ipLi-\-r'    P 
S+ipL^    "Q' 

where  ^  is  the  resistance  of  the  arm  ob.     By  multiplying  across,  the 
above  equation  reduces  to 

Equating  the  real  parts  of  this  equation,  we  get 

r/Q^  F{S(r + /)  -p^L^L^}, 

or                     LL  --P^(^+rO-rr-Q_^(r+/)-r/Q       .     .     .    (1) 
or  L,L, -^^ -^  p 

In  the  same  way,  equating  the  imaginary  parts,  we  get 

p/QLi  =  SPpLi  +  Pp(r  -f  /)Lj, 

A^^Pfclrl (2) 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  enable  us  to  calculate  both  Li  and  L^. 

To  obtain  the  quantity jo  (2ir  times  the  frequency),  the  frequency  of  the 
alternating  current  must  be  measured.  This  quantity  may  be  obtained 
by  comparing  the  pitch  of  the  note  given  by  the  telephone  with  that  of 
a  tuning-fork  of  known  pitch.  The  comparison  can  be  made  either  by 
means  of  a  monochord  (§  110),  or  by  using  a  resonance  column  (§  112). 

Several  measurements  ought  to  be  made,  using  different  values  for 
the  shunt  resistance  r\ 

In  place  of  the  microphone  and  telephone  a  stretched  wire  interrupter 
and  a  vibration  galvanometer  may  be  used.  See  Campbell,  Philosophical 
Magazine  [6],  vol.  xiv.  p.  494,  October  1907. 

^  If  the  arm  consists  of  an  inductive  resistance  and  a  condenser  of  capacity  C 
in  series,  then  the  operator  has  the  form  r+ipL  -  i  -— ,  and  this  operator  can  be 

used  to  replace  the  resistance  in  obtaining  the  conditions  of  balance  of  a  bridge 
in  which  condensers  are  included  when  alternating  currents  are  employed. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII 

PERHEABILITT 

237.  MeaBnrement  of  the  Permeability  of  Iron  hy  the  Magnetometer 
Method. — If  a  rod  of  magDetic  material,  such  as  iroD^  is  placed  with  its 
length  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  of  a  magnetic  field  of  strength  F^  the 
rod  becomes  magnetised  by  induction.  If  the  strength  of  the  poLee 
induced  is  m,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  Z,  the  magnetic  moment 
of  the  rod  is  ml.  If  the  volume  of  the  rod  is  v,  the  intensi^  of 
magnetisation  /  of  the  iron  is  given  by 

V 

In  general,  the  intensity  of  magnetisation  is  not  quite  uniform  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  rod,  there  being  a  falling  off  near  the  ends.  If, 
however,  the  rod  is  very  long  compared  to  its  cross-section  s,  the  effects 
of  the  ends  is  very  small,  and  then  the  distance  between  the  poles  may 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rod  without  appreciable  error, 
and  we  have 

/m 

8 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  which  proceed  from  a  pole  of  strength  m 
being  47rm,  the  number  of  lines  which  leave  the  north  pole  of  the  rod  and 
enter  the  south  pole  are  ^tttti,  and  hence  the  number  which  cross  unit 
area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  iron  is  ^mn/s.  Since  in  addition  to  the 
lines  due  to  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  rod  we  have  the  lines  due  to 
the  magnetising  field,  the  total  number  of  lines  which  cross  unit  area  is 
^Trm/s  +  F.  The  total  number  of  lines  which  cross  unit  area  is  called  the 
induction  B,  hence  since  /« m/Sj 

The  ratio  of  the  induction  B  to  the  inducing  field  F  is  called  the  per- 
meability /A,  so  that  p.  =  B/F.  The  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  magneti- 
sation /  to  the  inducing  field  is  called  the  magnetic  susceptibility  A:, 
so  that  k=I/F,  and  hence 

In  the  above  relations  the  magnetising  field  F  is  the  strength  of  the 
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field  Tnthin  the  iron  itself,  and  this  is  not  in  general  equal  to  the  strength 
of  the  field  before  the  introduction  of  the  iron,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
poles  induced  at  the  ends  of  the  rod  produce  a  field  which  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  original  field.  If,  however,  the  rod  is  very  long 
and  thin  the  poles  are  weak,  and  are  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  that  the  demagnetising  field  due  to  the  poles  may 
be  neglected,  so  that  in  such  a  case  we  may  take  the  field  which  exists 
before  the  introduction  of  the  iron  as  the  magnetising  field  F,  The 
method  by  which,  in  the  case  of  a  short  cylinder,  the  effect  of  the 
demagnetising  field  due  to  the  ends  may  be  allowed  for  is  described 
later  (§  238). 

In  the  magnetometer  method  of  measuring  the  permeability  of  iron 
the  material  is  taken  in  the  form  of  a  long  tMn  wire  dq  (Fig.  253),  and 
is  magnetised  by  being  placed  within  a  long  solenoid  bo,  through  which 
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Fig.  268. 


a  current  is  passed.  The  induced  magnetism  is  then  measured  by  noting 
the  deflection  which  the  iron  causes  to  a  magnetometer  needle  m  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  magnetic  field  produced  at  the  needle  of  the 
magnetometer  by  the  direct  action  of  the  solenoid  being  compensated  by 
means  of  an  auxiliary  coil  f,  through  which  the  current  which  passes 
through  the  solenoid  is  also  passed. 

If  the  solenoid  is  placed  with  its  axis  E.  and  W.  (magnetic),  the  earth's 
field  will  have  no  component  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  when 
long  thin  wires  are  used,  the  effect  of  the  transverse  magnetisation  due  to 
the  earth's  field  may  be  neglected. 

Let  the  magnetising  solenoid  bg  be  placed  in  the  magnetic  east  and 
west  position,  with  its  axis  passing  through  the  needle  of  the  magneto- 
meter, the  mid-point  of  the  wire  being  at  a  distance  D  from  the  needle, 
while  the  length  of  the  wire  ia  2L,  and  its  cross-section  is  a.  If  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation  of  the  iron  is  /,  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
iron  is  ^sLI,      If  IT  Lb  the  moment  of  the  magnetometer  needle,  the 
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conple.  exerted  by  the  iron  on  the  needle,  if  we  sappoee  the  poles  to  be 
at  the  ends  of  the  wire,  when  the  needle  has  been  deflected  throng  an 
angle  d  from  the  magnelic  meridian  is  ^ 

^BfsLID  ^  n 

Ji  H  i&  the  valne  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  field  in  which  the 
magnetometer  needle  hangs,  the  couple  acting  on  the  needle  tending  to 
bring  it  back  into  the  meridian  is  M'H  sin  0,  When  the  needle  is  in 
equilibrium,  these  two  couples  must  be  equal,  and  hence 

isLD  ^ 

If  y^  is  small  compared  to  unity,  then  this  expression  may  be  written 


HD^(l-2^) 


/= :^ f£Z (2) 

where  the  second  term  within  the  brackets  is  often  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible.  Hence  if  S  and  D  are  known,  /  can  be  calculated  from  the 
magnetometer  deflection. 

If  the  magnetising  solenoid  contains  n  turns  per  centimetre,  and  is 
traversed  by  a  current  of  O  cg.s.  units,  the  field  at  the  centre  of  a  long 
solenoid  is  equal  to  4im(7.  Hence  if  the  iron  wire  is  so  long  that  ire 
may  neglect  the  demagnetising  effects  of  the  field  due  to  the  poles,  ^e 
magnetising  field  F  acting  on  the  iron  is  given  by 

F—  itmC  gausses. 

If  the  current  is  A  amperes,  then,  since  an  ampere  is  one-tenth  of  a 
cg.s.  unit, 

„    2wnA 

F=  — - —  gausses. 

The  current  is  obtained  from  the  battery  e,  which  may  with  advan- 
tage consist  of  accumulators,  and  passes  through  a  variable  resistance  b, 
an  ammeter  a,  and  a  commutator  x. 

A  suitable  magnetising  coil  can  be  made  by  winding  No.  22 
(standard  wire-gauge)  double-silk  covered  copper  wire  on  a  tube  50  cm. 
long  and  I  om.  outside  diameter.     If  the  coil  is  only  to  be  used 

^  Watson's  Text-Bw^  of  Phytict,  §  429. 
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magnetometer  experiments,  then  it  may  be  wound  on  a  brass  tube.  When, 
however,  it  is  to  be  used  in  addition  for  ballistic  experiments,  it  is  bettor 
wound  on  a  non-conducting  tube,  such  as  glass  or  vulcanised  fibre.  If 
eight  layers  of  wire  are  wound  on  the  tube,  the  end  of  each  alternate 
layer  being  taken  to  binding  screws  attached  to  the  base  on  which  the 
coil  is  mounted,  then  by  using  different  numbers  of  layers,  varying 
magnetising  forces  can  be  obtained  without  using  a  very  great  range  (2 
currents.  The  wire  must  be  wound  on  very  regularly,  and  the  number 
of  tntfns  in  each  layer  noted.  It  is  also  a  good  tiling  to  note  the  mean 
diameter  of  each  layer,  and  to  give  each  layer  a  coating  of  shellac 
▼amish.  Each  layer  of  such  a  coil  will  have  a  resistance  of  about  2 
ohms,  and  with  a  current  of  2  amperes  the  whole  coil  will  give  a 
magnetising  field  of  about  360  c.g.s.  units. 

In  order  to  vary  the  magnetising  field  when  carrying  the  iron  round 
a  cycle,  some  means  of  varying  the  current  by  varying  the  resistance  in 
the  circuit  will  have  to  be  adopted.  This  a4justable  resistence  must  be 
such  that  it  can  be  either  increased  or  decreased  by  suitoble  steps  in  a 
perfectly  regulsur  manner.  Thus  when  the  current  is  being  increased,  the 
resistence  must  never,  even  temporarily,  be  decreased,  and  vice  versa^  or 
owing  to  hysteresis  the  curve  obteined  will  be  irregular.  The  steps  by 
which  the  resistence  is  altered  should  not  be  equal  ones,  but  should  get 
greater  and  greater  as  the  resistence  in  the  circuit  increases,  so  that  the 
changes  in  Sie  current,  and  hence  also  in  the  magnetising  field,  are 
approximately  equal  If  r  is  the  resistance  of  the  whole  circuit  when  the 
largest  current  is  passing,  and  it  is  required  to  obtain  n  steps,  then  the 
resistances  which  have  to  be  added  to  r  are 


nr 


nr 


nr 


«(n-l)'  {»-l)(n-2)'  (n-2)(n-3), 


Ac 


Thus  if  the  value  of  r  is  9  ohms  and  we  require  ten  steps,  the  resist- 
ances to  be  added  to  r  are 

1;  2-25;  3-86;  6;  8;  13*5;  21;  36;  81  ohms. 

In  general,  it  wiU  be  found  convenient  to  prepare  a  special  set  of  resist- 
ances to  suit  any  given  coil,  for 
they  need  not  be  adjusted  at  all 
carefully,  and  in  fact  the  required 
lengths  of  wire  can  be  measured 
off  with  sufficient  accuracy,  the 
resistence  of  a  metre  of  the  wire 
having  been  measured. 

In  place  of  the  usual  plug 
contact^  which  is  expensive  to 
make  and  difficult  to  keep  in 
proper  condition,  the  arrange- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  254,  which 
has  been  designed  by  Professor  Callendar,  may  be  used.     A  strip  of 


'"hr^ 


Fig.  264. 
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copper  or  brass  is  taken,  and  a  number  of  equally  spaced  holes  about 
0*6  cm.  in  diameter  are  bored.  This  strip  is  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood 
by  two  screws  between  each  pair  of  holes,  this  piece  of  wood  forming  the 
top  of  the  box  in  which  the  coib  will  be  contained.  The  strip  of  copper 
is  then  removed  and  sawn  across  through  each  of  the  large  holes,  and  the 
separate  pieces  again  attached  to  the  wood.  An  ordinary  binding  screv 
terminal  a,  the  screw-down  portion  of  which  ia  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
holes,  is  then  fastened,  as  shown,  at  the  centre  of  each  of  the  holes.  The  ends 
of  the  wires  are  brought  up  through  the  wood  and  soldered  to  the  pieces 
of  copper,  the  wire  itself  being  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  double  spiral,  either 
loose  or  round  a  wooden  peg.  When  the  binding  screws  are  screwed 
down  they  make  contact  with  the  copper  strips  on  either  side,  and  the 
coil  which  is  attached  to  these  strips  is  short-circuited.  When  the 
binding  screw  is  raised  the  current  must,  however,  pass  through  die  coiL 
This  form  of  contact  is  easy  to  make,  and  can  be  cleaned  without 
difficulty. 

The  apparatus  is  set  up  in  the  following  manner: — The  magneto- 
meter having  been  set  up  and  levelled,  the  magnetising  coil  and  com- 
pensating coils  are  placed  with  their  axes  in  the  magnetic  east  and  west 
positions,  and  at  such  a  height  that  their  axes  pass  through  the  needle 
of  the  magnetometer;  and  the  ammeter,  adjustable  resistance,  and  a 
battery  are  connected  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  253.  A,  current  is  then  passed 
through  the  circuit,  no  iron  being  in  the  coils,  and  the  position  of  the 
compensating  coil  is  adjusted  till  the  magnetometer  is  undefiected  when 
the  current  is  reversed.  The  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  wire  about  30  cm, 
long  and  1  to  2  mm.  in  diameter,  is  straightened  and  demagnetised  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  in  §  240.  In  the  case  of  fine  wire  it 
will  be  found  convenient  to  thread  it  through  a  fine  bore  glass  tube^ 
fixing  it  in  position  with  a  little  sealing-wax.  This  glass  tube  is  then 
supported  axially  within  the  magnetising  coil  by  means  of  two  corks, 
and  is  adjusted  so  that  the  wire  lies  symmetrically  with  respect  to  the 
coil.  If  the  glass  tube  is  made  so  long  that  it  projects  beyond  the 
magnetising  coil,  and  the  distance  of  the  end  of  the  wire  is  measured 
from  the  end  of  the  tube,  the  longitudinal  adjustment  may  be  made  by 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  tube. 

Having  inserted  the  largest  resistance  in  the  circuit,  the  current  is 
made,  and  the  deflected  reading  of  the  magnetometer  and  the  value  of 
the  current  are  read  and  recorded.  The  resistance  is  then  decreased  and  a 
new  reading  obtained,  and  so  on  till  the  maximum  current  is  reached 
In  this  way  the  magnetisation  curve  for  an  unmagnetised  piece  of  iron 
is  obtained. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  a  complete  cycle  of  magnetisation  so  as  to 
deduce  the  hysteresis,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  take  the  iron  ten  or  twenty 
times  round  the  proposed  cycle.  Then  starting  with  the  current  at  it& 
maximum  value  in  one  direction,  the  current  is  reduced  by  inserting  the  re- 
sistances in  the  circuit,  and  the  values  of  the  current  and  tiie  magnetometer 
readings  are  recorded.  When  all  the  resistance  is  in  the  circuit  the  current  la 
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broken,  and  the  magnetometer  reading  taken  with  no  magnetising  force. 
The  current  is  then  reversed,  and  the  rea^lings  corresponding  to  gradually 
increasing  cmrents  in  this  reverse  direction  are  obtained.  Next  the 
current  is  gradually  reduced  to  zero,  reversed  and  increased  to  the 
maximum  value  in  the  original  direction,  readings  of  the  ammeter  and 
magnetometer  being  taken  at  each  step. 

To  reduce  the  results  the  dimensions  of  the  iron  will  be  required,  as 
well  as  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the  magnetometer  needle  and  the 
value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  es^th's  magnetic  field  at  the 
place  where  the  magnetometer  needle  hangs.  This  latter  can  most  con- 
veniently be  obtained  by  deflecting  the  magnetometer  by  passing  a 
measured  current  through  a  coil  of  known  dimensions.  If  the  dimensions 
of  the  magnetising  coil  and  of  the  compensating  coil  are  the  same,  the 
best  way  to  proceed  is  to  reverse  the  connections  on  one  of  them,  so  that 
they  now  tend  to  deflect  the  needle  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  read  the 
current  which  must  be  passed  to  obtain  a  deflection  nearly  up  to  the  end 
of  the  scale.  If  ^  is  the  angle  through  which  the  magnetometer  needle 
is  deflected  when  the  coils  are  traversed  by  a  current  G  cg.s.  units,  each 
of  the  coils  containing  n  turns  of  wire  per  centimetre,  the  mean  diameter 
of  the  windings  being  r,  and  the  length  of  each  coil  2Zy,  while  the 
distances  of  the  mid-points  of  the  coils  from  the  magnetometer  needle 
is  2),  then 

since  the  magnetic  moment  of  each  coil  is  2Trnr^LG. 

If  the  dimensions  of  the  magnetising  coil  are  alone  known,  then  the 
earth  compensating  coil  must  be  cut  out  of  circuit,  and  the  magnetising 
coil  alone  used.  "Die  expression  for  calculating  ff  is  half  that  given  above. 
The  advantage  of  using  the  two  coils  is,  that  if  we  measure  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  coils,  and  take  half  this  distance  for  2>,  then, 
so  long  as  the  magnetometer  needle  is  placed  fairly  accurately  half- way 
between  the  coils,  errors  due  to  the  difficulty  of  accurately  measuring  to 
the  magnetometer  needle  will  be  practically  eliminated. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  the  iron  must  be  plotted,  taking  the 
magnetising  force  F  as  abscissa,  and  either  the  magnetic  induction  or  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation  as  ordinate.  In  the  case  of  the  long  thin 
cylinder,  such  as  is  used  in  this  experiment,  the  magnetising  force  may 
be  taken  as  equal  to  the  magnetic  field  within  the  coil  before  the  intr<>- 
duction  of  the  iron,  the  demagqetising  field  due  to  the  poles  at  the  ends 
of  the  wire  being  neglected. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of  Fig.  255,  both  the  induction  and  the 
intensity  of  magnetisation  increase  very  rapidly  during  the  portion  ab 
of  the  curve,  and  hence  if  the  deflection  of  the  magnetometer  is  to  be 
kept  on  the  scale,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  magnetometer  at  such  a 
distance  that  the  deflections  produced,  when  small  values  of  the  mag- 
netidng  field  are  used,  are  small,  and  hence  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
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correspondiiig  B  or  I  can  be  determined  is  amall.  Tbia  difficoltj  mij  be 
met  by  placing  the  compensating  coil  nearer  the  magnetometer  than  the 
position  where  it  exactly  neutralises  the  field  produced  by  the  magnetiaiiig 
coil.  The  magnetometer  deflections  then  give  the  difference  between  the 
effect  of  the  iron  and  the  ezceas  of  magnetic  action  of  the  compenntiDg 
coil,  and  this  ezceas  can  be  determined  by  making  a  series  of  reading!  <i 
the  magnetometer  deflection  prodnced  when  no  iron  is  contained  in  tttt 
magnetising  coiL 

Another  method  of  arranging  the  specimen  is  to  place  the  magnetiamg 
coi)  in  the  magnetic  east  and  west  direction,  wiUi  its  centre  on  the 


Fig.  2G6. 

magnetic  meridian  passing  through  the  magnetometer,  as  shown  in  Hg 
256,  the  compensating  coil  F  being  placed  in  a  symmetrical  poailioQ  on 
the  other  side  of  the  magnetometer. 

If  D  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  magnetometer  needle  ii  from 
the  iron  wire  OD,  the  couple  acting  on  the  magnetometer  needle  vben 
the  deflection  is  (?  is 


/=^?l^i±^tanO. 
gL 

The  advantage  of  this  position  over  the  end-on  position  lies  in  the  fad 
{hat  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  location  of  the  poles  of  the  magnetised 


© 


M 
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iron  produces  less  error  than  in  the  case  where  one  end  of  the  specimen 
is  comparatively  dose  to  the  magnetometer.     Further,  in  the  end-on 

position  a  displacement    of    the  pole 
P  along  the  specimen,   since  it  directly 

alters  the  distance  between  the  pole 
and  the  magnetometer,  and  the  deflec- 
tion varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  this 
distance,  may  produce  a  very  consider- 
able error.  In  the  side-on  position, 
however,  if  the  poles  are  displaced,  as 
one  pole  approadies  the  magnetometer 
the  other  pole  recedes  from  the  magneto- 
meter, and  hence  for  small  displacements 
these  two  effects  will  compensate  for 
one  another. 

Both  the  above  methods  of  ob- 
servation, however,  suffer  from  the 
serious  objection  that  we  have  to 
assume  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  poles  in  the  iron,  and  in  deducing  the  formulse  we  have  supposed 
that  the  poles  are  at  the  ends  of  the  wire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
assumption  is  wrong,  and  a  somewhat  better  result  will  be  obtained  if 
we  assume  that  the  distance  between  the  poles  is  2/3  of  the  length  of  the 
vnre. 

In  this  case  the  formula  in  the  first  case^  when  the  axis  of  the  iron 
passes  through  the  magnetometer,  becomes 

'         ^         9     ^tan^, 


^ 


B 


Fig.  256. 


and  in  the  second  case 


7=_l?___^tanft 


■)*, 


N 


This  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  the  ^    § 

poles  can  in  a  measure  be  removed  by  adopt- 
ing a  third  arrangement,  which  is   shown  I  I  B 
dit^^rammatically  in  Fig.  257.   The  magnetis-                  fig.  257. 
ing  coil  is  here  placed   vertical,   and  due 

east  or  west  of  the  magnetometer  needle  m,  and  the  iron  \a  adjusted  so 
that  the  upper  pole  is  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  as  the  needle.  This 
adjustment  can  be  made  by  passing  a  current  through  the  magnetising 
coil,  and  then  moving  the  iron  wire  up  or  down  till  the  deflection  of  the 
magnetometer  is  a  maximum.  In  this  way  the  position  of  the  pole  n, 
with  reference  to  the  wire,  is  found  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  since  the 
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^re  is  symmetrical,  we  therefore  know  the  position  of  the  pole  8  and  the 
distance  between  the  poles.  Thus  the  distances  d  and  D|  of  the  poles 
from  the  magnetometer  needle  can  be  calculated.  If  the  strength  of  either 
of  the  poles  is  m,  then  the  horizontal  component  of  the  field  at  u  doe  to 
the  two  poles  is 

"  ""{^  -  :^«}- 

But  m  =  Is. 

Hence  the  horizontal  component  is 


r/1        D 


% 


and  if  ^  is  the  deflection  of  the  magnetometer, 

-f«[^  -  ^,}  coa  fl= S^  Bin  d, 
or  T       Stand  HL^       ,._  g 


'{i-A»}  i^-D}} 


The  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  in  addition  to  the  magnetising 
field  of  the  coil  in  which  the  iron  wire  is  placed,  there  is  the  verticflJ 
component  of  the  earth's  field  acting  on  the  iron.  It  is  possible  to 
neutralise  the  earth's  field  within  the  coil  if  an  additional  layer  of  wire 
is  wound  and  a  current  of  suitable  amount  is  passed  through  this  wind- 
ing. The  adjustment  is,  however,  troublesome,  and,  further,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  introduce  the  wire  into  the  coil  without  getting  it  mag- 
netised, it  becomes  necessaiy  to  demagnetise  the  iron  in  place.  In 
general,  it  will  be  found  most  convenient  not  to  attempt  to  neutraliae 
the  earth's  field,  but  to  apply  a  correction  afterwards.  This  correction 
will  only  be  appreciable  in  the  case  of  soft  iron,  in  which  material  tk 
permeability  for  small  fields  is  fairly  large. 

Suppose  that  Fig.  258  represents  the  result  of  plotting  b  against  the 
'  magnetising  field,  on  the  supposition  that  the  wire  is  at  the  start  on- 
magnetised,  and  the  magnetising  field  f  is  that  deduced  from  the  current 
in  Uie  magnetising  coil,  i,e.  we  neglect  the  effect  of  the  vertical  component 
of  the  earth's  field.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  f  ftt 
two  points  a  and  c,  which  are  not  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the 
origin  0 ;  the  points  of  intersection  corresponding  to  the  values  of  jP+  1*3 
and  -  2'2.     Hence  if  the  origin  is  moved  to  the  point  -  0*45,  the  curve 
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will  be  flymmetrical  about  the  new  axis  of  B,  the  quantity  +  045  repre- 
senting the  value  of  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  field.  In  the 
same  way  the  points  b  and  dy  where  the  curve  cuts  the  axis  of  B,  or  the 
points  c/,  where  5  is  a  maximum  for  the  fields  used,  are  not  symmetrical, 
and  to  obtain  symmetry  we  must  move  the  origin  down  to  the  point  -  200, 
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the  value  B=s  200  representing  the  induction  produced  in  the  iron  by  the 
earth's  field.  Hence  by  using  these  new  axes  we  obtain  a  curve  in 
which  both  B  and  G  represent  the  actual  values  of  these  quantities,  and 
the  effect  of  the  earth's  field  has  been  taken  into  account. 

238.  Correction  on  Account  of  the  Finite  Length  of  the  Sped- 
men. — In  the  magnetometer  method  we  assume  that  the  magnetisation 
throughout  the  rod  is  uniform,  and  that  the  magnetising  field  is  also 
uniform.  Now  this  is  certainly  not  true,  for  the  magnetising  field  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  field  'which  would  exist  if  the  iron  were  removed, 
owing  to  the  field  produced  by  the  magnetisation  developed  in  the 
specimen.  Now,  although  this  demagnetising  effect  of  the  uiduced 
magnetisation  can  be  calculated  in  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid,  such  a  shape 
is  not  practicable,  and  although  a  very  long  and  thin  cylinder  may,  as 
a  first  approximation,  be  taken  as  being  equivalent  to  an  ellipsoid,  yet 
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experiment  has  shown  that  even  in  such  a  case  the  magnetLsation  ii 
very  far  from  uniform.^  Hence  where  accurate  measniements  of  IJm 
magnetic  properties  of  a  sample  of  iron  are  required,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
employ  some  other  method  in  which  the  iron  is  magnetised  nnifoimlj. 
Such  a  method  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

Experiments  have,  however,  been  made  to  obtain  the  correction  which 
has  to  be  applied  on  account  of  the  demagnetising  field  dne  to  the  pob 
developed  at  the  ends  of  the  specimen,  and  the  results  obtained  may  be 
applied  to  obtain  an  approximate  correction  in  such  cases  where  only 
comparatively  short  cylindrical  rods  of  the  iron  are  available. 

If  jP'  is  ihe  field  at  any  point  of  a  cylinder  of  iron  due  to  the  mag- 
netism induced  in  the  iron,  then  this  quantity  varies  from  one  part  of 
the  bar  to  another,  being  a  minimum  at  the  centre  of  the  bar.  The 
mean  value  of  i^,  however,  is  proportional  to  the  mean  intensity  of 
magnetisation  /,  and  the  ratio  F'/I  is  called  the  demagnetising  factor  N 
for  the  bar.  The  value  of  this  factor  N  depends  on  the  dimenedon 
ratio  m  of  the  bar,  that  is,  on  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the  diameter. 
The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  N  for  different  values  of  m: — 


Demagnetising  Faotobb  for  Otlindrical  Rods. 

m 

N 

m 

N 

10 

0-2160 

80 

00069 

20 

•0776 

100 

•0046 

30 

•0393 

160 

•0020 

40 

•0228 

200 

•0011 

60 

•0162 

300 

•0006 

60 

•0118 

600 

•00018 

1000 

•00006 

Assuming  that  we  know  the  demagnetising  factor  for  a  particnlar 
specimen,  the  easiest  way  of  applying  the  correction  is  as  follows:— 
Plot  the  results  of  the  measurements  of  I  and  F,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  demagnetising  field  is  zero,  thus  obtaining  the  curve  oa  (Fig.  259). 
We  have  now  to  reduce  the  values  of  F  by  an  amount  F'  or  NI,  where  JT 
is  the  demagnetising  factor  for  the  specimen.  To  do  this  draw  the 
straight  line  oo,  malong  an  angle  <^  with  the  T  axis,  where 

tan  <I>^N. 

Then  if  we  take  the  line  oo  as  a  new  axis  of  F,  the  values  of  the 
magnetising  field  measured  from  this  new  axis  will  be  corrected  for  the 
demagnetislBg  field.  For  consider  a  point  p  on  the  curve.  The  intensi^ 
of  magnetisation  is  om,  and  the  demagnetising  field  is  therefore  v. ov. 
But  NM«OM  tan  <^»n.om.  Hence  the  demagnetising  field  is  r^ro- 
1  See  Lamb,  PhUotophical  Magazine,  September  1899. 
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aented  by  nm,  and  the  actual  magnetising  field  acting  on  the  iron  ia 
OQ  —  NIC,  that  is,  represented  by  the  line  np.    Thus  to  obtain  the  trae 
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curve  OB,  we  decrease  the  abscissa  of  every  point  on  the  obserred  curve  oa 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  intersept  between  the  line  oc  and  the  axis  of  Y. 
239.  The  Ballistic  Method  of  Measuring  Permeability. —If  airing 
of  iron  of  which  the  dimensions  are   in- 
dicated by  the  symbols  shown  in  Fig.  260 
is  wrapped  round  with    a    secondary    coil 
containing  N  turns,  and  over  this  is  wound 
a  magnetising  coil  of  M  turns,  while  the 
magnetising  coil  is  traversed  by  a  current 
C     Then  the  mean  magnetising  field  over 
the  cross-section  of  the  iron  is^  F^2MG/r. 
The  field  at  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  is 
greater  than  this  mean  and  that  near  the 
outer    is    less,    but    if    the    radial    width 
of  the  iron  ri-^j  ^  ^®P^  small  compared  to  the  mean  radius  r,  the 

^  If  we  snppoee  the  iron  removed  withoat  disturbing  the  primary  coil,  and 
then  carried  a  unit  ma^etic  pole  once  round  the  anchor  ring  thus  left,  the  work 
done  wonid  be  AxMC.  For  we  shoQld  have  carried  the  pole  once  round  M  oiroaits, 
thronffh  each  of  which  a  current  C  is  flowing.  (See  Watson's  Phytiei,  §  478.)  If 
F  is  tne  field  alonff  the  middle  of  the  ring, «.«.  along  a  circle  of  radius  r,  the 
work  done  when  tne  unit  pole  is  carried  once  round  this  circle  is  2wrF,  Hence 
equating  the  two  expressions  for  the  work,  we  get 

2mrF-=^M0. 
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magnetising  field  may  be  assumed  to  be  onif onn  and  equal  to  the 
mean  value.^ 

If  B^  is  the.induction  within  the  iron  when  the  magnetising  current  is  Q 
then  the  total  indnction,  or  the  nnmber  of  tubes  of  force  which  cross  any 
cross-section  of  the  iron,  is  sBi,  where  8  is  the  cross-section  of  the  iron. 
Hence  since  there  are  IT  turns  in^  the  secondary,  the  total  induction 
through  the  secondary  is  sBiJ^,  If  the  secondary  is  connected  to  a  ballistic 
galvanometer,  the  resistance  of  the  secondary  circuit  being  i2,  and  the 
magnetising  current  is  changed  to  Cg,  the  magnetic  induction  in  Uie 
iron  becoming  B^  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  flows  through  the 
secondary  circuit  will  be  given  by 

« s 

Hence  if  the  throw  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  is  a,  and  the  constant 
of  the  galvanometer  is  K,  we  have 


or 


8N(B^-Bi)     ir   .    a      /i  ^  X\ 


^«"^»^w^^i-  0  ■*■  2)' 


Thus  a  change  of  the  magnetising  field  from  2M'Cjr  to  2AfOjr  has 
caused  a  change  in  the  induction  of  Bi  ~  BJ^  which  can  immediately  be 
calculated  from  the  throw  of  the  ballistic  galvanometer  if  the  constant  of 
the  instrument  is  known. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  261. 
The  secondary  coil  of  the  iron  anchor  ring  is  connected  to  a  ballistic 
galvanometer  o  and  to  a  secondary  coil  d  wound  on  a  long  solenoid 
FH.  The  object  of  this  coil  d  is  to  determine  the  constant  of  the  gal- 
vanometer by  noting  the  throw  when  a  known  current  in  the  primary  is 

^  The  enors  produced  in  the  case  of  iron  by  assuming  that  the  field  is  unifonn 
throughont  the  cross-section  for  different  values  of  the  external  radius  r^  the 
width  of  the  ring,  namely,  rg  -  r^,  being  unity,  are  as  follows : — 


Value  of  r,  -  Tj. 

Values  of  r,  for  the  Error  to  be 

•1%. 

•2%. 

•*%• 

1-0%. 

1-0 

20 

10 

8 

6-7 

*  Where  Br-B^   is   given  in   maxweUs  if  J2   is  measured  in  cg.s.  units 
(10"*  ohms). 
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reversed  (see  §  220).  The  primary  coil  of  the  anchor  ring  is  connected 
through  a  two-way  key  K^  to  a  commutator  o.  This  commutator  is  one 
designed  by  Ewing  for  use  in  such  measurements,  and  may  consist  of  a 
Pohl  commutator,  in  which  the  connection  between  the  cups  3  and  4 
has  been  removed.  To  the  cups  1  and  4  are  connected  an  ammeter  J,  a 
battery  k,  and  an  adjustable  resistance  r,.  To  the  cups  3  and  4  are 
connected  a  key  k,  and  a  resistance  box  b^,  joined  in  parallel  The 
primary  of  the  solenoid  fh  is  connected  to  one  cup  of  the  two-way  key 
K,  and  to  the  cup  5  of  the  commutator  o,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

When  the  key  k,  is  closed,  then  throwing  over  the  commutator  o 
simply  reverses  the  current  in  the  primary  of  the  ring,  without  altering 
the  magnitude  of  the  current     When,  however,  the  key  k,  is  open,  then 
putting  the  commutator 
over  to  the  left  not  only 
reverses  the  current,  but 
also    reduces    it,    since 
the  additional  resistance 
B,  is  now   inserted  in 
the  battery  circuit. 

When  the  constant 
of  the  balliBtic  galvano- 
meter is  to  be  deter- 
mined, key  K,  is  turned 
to  the  right  and  the 
key  Kj  is  closed,  and 
the  throw  of  the  galvano- 
meter noted  when  the 
commutator  o  is  put 
across.  The  method  of 
deducing  the  constant 
is  that  given  in  {  220. 

The  method  of  ob- 
taining the  B-F  curve 
is  as  follows : — The  ring 
having  been  demagnetised  by  reversals  (§  240),  the  resistance  Ri  is 
adjusted  to  give  the  maximum  magnetising  field  to  be  used,  and  the 
key  Kj  being  closed,  the  commutator  o  is  worked  backwards  and  forwards 
some  twenty  times,  so  as  to  establish  a  cyclical  state  in  the  iron.  The 
commutator  then  being  to  the  left^  the  current  passing  is  noted  and  the 
key  K,  is  opened,  thus  producing  a  drop  in  the  magnetising  force,  and 
the  kick  of  the  galvanometer  is  noted,  as  well  as  the  new  value  of  the 
current.  We  thus  obtain  the  change  in  b  produced  by  a  certain  drop 
in  F. 

The  key  Ki  is  then  closed  and  the  commutator  o  worked  for  about 
twenty  times  to  r&establish  the  initial  conditions,  and  b,  is  given  a  larger 
value.  The  current  having  been  read,  the  key  K,  is  opened  and  the 
throw  noted,  as  well  as  the  new -value  of  the  current     In  this  way  the 
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change  in  b  corresponding  to  a  greater  change  in  F  is  obtained.  In  this 
way  a  number  of  points  are  obtained,  the  final  one  corresponding  to  the 
resistance  Bn  being  infinite,  i.e.  the  kick  corresponding  to  the  change  in 
induction  wnen  the  magnetising  field  f  changes  from  its  maximum  Taloe 
to  zero. 

To  obtain  the  portion  of  the  curve  corresponding  to  negative  valaes 
of  F,  the  key  K^  is  closed  and  the  commutator  reversed  twenty  times, 
being  finally  left  to  the  right.  Bj  having  been  given  a  large  value,  the 
key  Ki  is  opened  and  the  commutator  o  moved  to  the  left.  In  this  way 
the  current  is  reversed,  and  at  the  same  time  is  reduced  to  a  small  value, 
the  throw  corresponding  to  a  change  of  f  from  its  maximum  positive 
value  to  a  small  negative  value.  Proceeding  in  this  way  Bj  ib  gradualiy 
decreased  till  it  becomes  zero,'  when  the  throw  corresponds  to  the 
change  in  B,  produced  by  reversing  the  maximum  magnetising  field. 
Half  this  change  in  b  gives  the  value  of  b  corresponding  to  the  maxi- 
mum value  of  F,  and  hence  having  plotted  this  point  the  other  points  in 
the  curve  can  at  once  be  set  out,  for  we  know  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  B  for  each  of  the  steps  in  f  and  the  value  of  b  for  the  maTimiim 
value  of  F. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  the  other  half  of  the  cycle,  since  the  cmve 
obtained  will  be  similar  to  the  first  half. 

By  changing  the  value  of  the  resistance  b^  cycles  with  different  maxi- 
mum values  of  b  can  be  obtained. 

Having  plotted  the  B-F  curve,  the  hysteresis  may  be  calculated  by 
measuring  the  area  of  the  loop  enclosed  by  the  curve.  If  A\b  the  area 
of  the  loop,  then  the  energy  dissipated  per  cycle  in  each  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  iron  is  A/itr  (see  Watson's  Physica^  §  509).  If  the  I-F  loop  is 
plotted,  then  the  hysteresis  loss  per  cubic  centimetre  per  cycle  is  numeii- 
cally  equal  to  the  area  of  the  loop. 

When  calculating  the  hysteresis,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  area 
in  square  centimetres  will  only  represent  the  hysteresis  numerically  if 
1  centimetre  represents  unity  in  both  b  and  f.  Since  B  is  in  general 
enormously  greater  than  f,  the  scale  adopted  for  b  must  be  taken  much 
smaller  than  that  taken  for  f.  If  1  cm.  on  the  curve  represents  /  units 
of  F  and  h  units  of  b,  then  1  square  centimetre  of  the  loop  represents 
/&ergs. 

The  advantage  of  the  anchor  ring  is  that  since  there  are  no  free  poles 
developed  there  is  no  demagnetising  field,  and  hence  the  magnetising 
force  is  the  same  as  the  magnetic  field  which  would  exist  inside  the 
magnetising  coil  supposing  the  iron  were  absent.  There  is,  however,  a 
practical  objection  to  this  form  in  that  every  sample  of  iron  which  is  to 
be  tested  requires  winding  with  a  primary  and  a  secondary  coil,  and 
since  the  winding  has  perforce  to  be  done  by  hand,  the  process  ia  one 
which  takes  some  time.  The  ballistic  method  may  be  applied  to  the  case 
of  samples  in  the  form  of  long  rods  by  using  as  the  magnetising  coil  a 
helix  similar  to  that  used  in  §  220,  and  surrounding  the  centre  of 
the  specimen  with  a  secondary  coil,  which  is  connected  up  to  a  ballistic 
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galvanometer,  as  in  the  case  of  the  anchor  ring.  This  secondary  coU  may 
either  be  wound  direct  on  the  iron,  or  it  can  be  wound  on  a  glass  or 
vulcanised  fibre  tube,  which  is  slipped  over  the  iron.  If  the  secondary  is 
^wound  on  a  tube,  the  diameter  of  die  tube  should  be  as  small  as  possible, 
so  that  the  space  between  the  secondary  coil  and  the  iron  may  be  as 
small  as  possible.  A  correction  will  have  to  be  applied  for  the  effect  of 
the  lines  of  force  which  thread  through  the  secondcury  coil  between  the 
coil  and  the  iron.  If  the  cross-section  of  the  iron  is  0,  and  that  of  the 
secondary  coil  is  o*,  while  there  are  N  turns  in  the  secondary,  then  when 
the  magnetiBing  field  ia  F  the  induction  through  the  secondary,  due  to 
the  lines  of  force  of  the  magnetising  field  which  are  included  between 
the  secondary  and  the  iron,  is  (p*  ~  sJNF.  Hence  when  the  magnetising 
field  i9  chained  by  an  amount  0^,  the  change  in  induction  through  the 
secondary,  due  to  the  field  between  the  secondary  circuit  and  the  iron, 
will  be  (o*  -  8)NBF,  and  hence  the  measured  induction,  as  deduced  from 
the  galvanometer  throw,  will  have  to  be  reduced  by  this  amount  to  give 
the  diange  in  induction  through  the  iron.  The  advantage  this  meUiod 
of  testing  a  long  thin  rod  has  over  the  magnetometer  method  is  that  we 
are  only  here  concerned  with  the  intensity  of  magnetisation  of  the  iron 
near  the  middle  of  the  rod,  which,  if  the  rod  is  long  and  thin,  is  very 
nearly  independent  of  the  effect  of  the  ends. 

240.  To  Demagnetise  a  Specimen  of  Iron. — ^Since  the  induction  in 
a  sample  of  iron  at  any  given  instant  depends  not  only  on  the  magnetising 
force  which  exists  at  the  time,  but  also  to  some  extent  on  the  previous 
magnetic  history  of  the  specimen,  it  is  of  importance  to  be  able  to  reduce 
the  iron  to  some  definite  magnetic  condition  which  shall  be  independent 
of  all  previous  magnetisation.  A  specimen  of  iron  to  which  this  process 
has  been  applied  is  said  to  be  demagnetised. 

In  the  case  of  thin  wires,  perhaps  the  most  convenient  method  of 
demagnetisation  is  to  heat  the  wires  to  redness.  This  can  be  done  by 
slowly  passing  the  wire  through  a  Bunsen  flame,  care  being  taken  to  hold 
the  wire  horizontal  and  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  so  that  it  is 
unacted  upon  by  the  earth's  field. 

In  many  cases,  however,  as,  for  example,  with  an  anchor  ring 
wound  with  its  coils,  heating  to  redness  is  impossible.  The  procedure 
here  adopted  is  to  pass  an  alternating  current  through  the  primary 
windings  and  to  gradually  reduce  the  strength  of  tlus  alternating  current 
to  zero.  It  is  of  importance  to  start  with  a  sufficiently  strong  current, 
otherwise  the  effects  of  previous  magnetisations  may  not  entirely  be 
removed.  The  current  employed  should  be  such  as  to  give  an  intensity 
of  magnetisation  considerably  greater  than  that  corresponding  to  the 
point  where  the  I-F  curve  bends  sharply  over,  ue.  the  field  should  be 
sufficient  to  magnetise  the  iron  to  saturation.  In  the  case  of  soft  iron,  if 
the  magnetising  field  at  the  start  amounts  to  about  10  c.g.s.  units 
(gausses),  the  demagnetisation  wUl  be  complete. 

If  an  alternating  current  is  available,  then  this  may  be  used  to 
produce  the  demagnetisation,  otherwise  a  small  commutator  driven  by 
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a  small  motor  must  be  used  to  convert  a  direct  current  into  an  alternating 
one.  A  resistance,  consisting  of  a  trough  about  50  cms.  long  and  5 
cm.  wide  and  8  cm.  deep,  filled  with  zinc  sulphate  solution,  should  be 
included  in  the  circuit.  The  electrodes  consist  of  two  amalgamated 
plates  of  zinc.  One  of  these  plates  is  fixed,  and  the  other  is  movable. 
The  trough  is  tilted,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  solution  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  fixed  electrode  is  only  about  a  centimetre.  Starting  with  the 
movable  electrode  close  to  the  fixed  one,  the  movable  electrode  is  slowly 
moved  to  the  shallow  end  of  the  trough,  by  which  means  the  current  is 
gradually  reduced  to  zero. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 


THE  QUADRANT  ELECTROMETER 

241.  The  Quadrant  Electrometer.  —  The  original  Kelvin  pattern 
quadrant  electrometer  was  a  very  elaborate  instrument,  troublesome  to 
set  up,  and  difficult 
to  keep  in  adjust- 
ment. Of  recent 
years,  however,  a 
more  simple  form 
of  quadrant  electro- 
meter has  been 
found  just  as  accu- 
rate, and  very  much 
easier  to  use.  The 
best  known  pattern 
of  quadrant  electro- 
meter of  this  more 
simple  form  is  that 
designed  by  Dole- 
zalek,^  and  is  shown 
in  Fig.  262.  The 
needle  is  made  of 
two  pieces  of  silvered 
paper  of  the  form 
shown  at  (a)  at- 
tached to  a  thin 
stem  of  aluminium, 
which  also  carries  a 
mirror.  The  needle 
system  is  suspended 
by  a  thin  strip  of 
phosphor  bronze  or 
a  quartz  fibre, 
rendered  conducting 
by  being  smeared 
with  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  or  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  platinum. 

The  needle  should  be  charged  to  between  100  and  200  volts,  and  for 

^  Zeit.  far  Inttnmentenkunde  (1901),  xzi.  845. 
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UuB  purpose  it  is  connected  to  one  pole  of  a  batterf  of  abont  dghty  small 
accamoUtors,  the  other  pole  of  the  batterj,  as  well  as  the  outside  case  cf 
the  instrament,  being  earthed  hy  being  joined  to  the  gas  or  water  pipes. 

A  convenient  form  of  battery  of  small  accnmnlators  for  use  with  ss 
electrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  263.  The  cells  consist  of  glass  tubes  having 
a  diameter  of  about  1  inch,  and  a  length  of  6  inches.  Fort;  of  these  gUn 
tubes  are  imbedded  in  para£n  was  contained  in  a  shallow  wooden  b«;r, 
the  upper  inch  of  the  tubes  also  being  coated  with  paraffin  wax  to  pre- 
vent the  acid  creeping.  This  coating  is  easily  performed  after  the  tabes 
are  fixed  in  the  tray  by  dipping  them  into  some  melted  wax  contained  in 
a  shallow  dish.     The  electrodes  consist  of  strips  of  lead  bent  into  a  U 


shape,  each  strip  dipping  into  two  adjacent  glass  tabes.  A  small  strip  of 
glass  ia  placed  between  Uie  lead  platm  in  each  tube,  so  as  to  prevent  shc^- 
circoiting  by  the  lead  plat«s  coming  in  contact  The  glass  tubes  are 
filled  to  within  about  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid, 
made  by  adding  1  part  of  pore  sulphuric  add  to  8  parts  of  dietUled  water. 
If  such  a  box  containing  forty  cells  is  connected  to  a  100  volt  lifting 
circuit  through  an  ordinary  25  candle-power  100  volt  incandescent  lamp, 
the  cells  will  be  charged  at  the  right  rate.  If  the  voltage  of  Uie  electric 
supply  is  200,  then  two  such  boxes  may  be  charged  in  series.  When  the 
ceUa  are  first  set  up,  it  will  be  necessary  to  charge  them  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other  some  twenty  or  thirty  times,  so  as  to 
"form"  the  plates.     After  the  plates  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  Ute 
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cells  should  receive  a  good  charging  in  one  direction,  and  then  care  must 
be  taken  to  always  charge  them  in  this  direction. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous  to  enclose  the  trays  containing  the 
cells  in  wooden  boxes  fitted  with  lids,  as  in  this  way  the  cells  are  protected 
from  dust  The  leads  from  the  cells  may  be  taken  through  holes  in  the 
sides  of  these  boxes,  the  holes  being  bushed  with  paraffin  wax. 

Two  boxes  containing  forty  cells  in  each  can  be  used  in  series  to  charge 
the  needle  of  the  electrometer,  the  boxes  being  charged  by  being  con- 
nected in  parallel  if  the  lighting  circuit  is  at  100  volts. 

One  pair  of  quadrants  of  the  electrometer  is  permanently  connected 
to  earth  by  being  joined  to  the  case  of  the  instrument.  The  other  pair 
is  connected  to  the  apparatus  being  employed,  and  to  a  key  by  which 
these  quadrants  also  may  be  earthed  when  required.  A  simple  form  of 
key  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in 
Fig.  264.  It  consists  of  a  block  of 
paraffin  wax  ▲,  in  which  is  scooped 
a  mercury  cup  b,  the  mercury  being 
connected  to  the  electrometer  by  the 
wire  o.  A  piece  of  clock  spring  d 
is  screwed  to  the  base,  and  to  the 
side  of  this  spring  is  soldered  a 
piece  of  wire  b.  The  spring  is  con- 
nected to  earth  through  a  wire  o, 
and  when  the  spring  is  bent  by 
pulling  on  a  string  f,  the  point  of 
B  dips  into  the  mercury,  and  the 
electrometer  is  earthed. 

Having  set  up  the  electrometer,  and  adjusted  a  telescope  and  scale  to 
measure  the  movement  of  the  needle,  connect  the  needle  and  both  sets  of 
quadrants  to  earth.  Having  made  a  note  of  the  scale  reading,  charge 
tiie  needle,  keeping  the  quadrants  earthed.  If  there  la  a  change  in  t£e 
reading,  it  shows  that  the  needle  is  not  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the 
quadrants.  In  some  forms  of  electrometer  one  of  the  quadrants  is  made 
adjustable,  and  in  this  case  this  quadrant  must  be  moved  till  the  needle 
comes  back  to  the  position  it  occupied  before  it  was  charged.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  adjust  the  needle  by  tilting 
the  whole  instrument  by  means  of  the  levelling  screws.  The  scale  read- 
ing having  been  brought  back  to  its  original  value  by  tilting  the  instru- 
ment, it  will  be  advisable  to  discharge  the  needle  and  make  certain  that 
the  *' uncharged"  reading  has  not  altered. 

When  the  needle  has  been  adjusted  to  a  symmetrical  position  in  this 
way,  the  deflections  on  the  two  sides  of  the  zero  should,  for  equal  charges, 
be  the  same,  also  the  position  of  the  zero  will  not  alter  if  the  potential 
of  the  needle  changes 

242.  Detenuination  of  the  Capacity  of  a  Quadrant  Electrometer. 
— For  many  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  capacity  of  a 
quadrant  electrometer,  for  often  this  capacity  is  comparable  in  magnitude 
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with  the  capacity  of  the  ootidensers,  &c.,  with  which  the  instnunent  is 
connected. 

The  electrometer  a  (Fig.  265)  is  connected  to  the  key  f,  which  ia  of 
the  pattern  shown  in  Fig.  264,  and  to  a  small  mercury  cup  o  in  a  block 
of  psu^affin.  A  second  mercury  cup  in  this  block  is  connected  to  one 
coating  of  a  small  condenser.  This  condenser  consists  of  two  concentric 
brass  tubes.     The  outer  tube  d  is  connected  with  earth,  while  the  inner 
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tube  is  insulated  by  being  supported  on  two  small  ebonite  blocks.  If 
I  is  the  length  of  the  tubeis,  a  the  external  diameter  of  the  inner  tube, 
and  h  the  internal  diameter  of  the  outer  tube,  the  capacity  is  given  in 
electrostatic  units  by 

I 

2  log  - 


C 


This  expression  neglects  the  effect  of  the  ends,  but  if  the  space  between 
the  tubes  is  small,  the  error  produced  on  this  account  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  invalidate  the  results. 

•  The  condenser  being  disconnected  from  the  electrometer,  the  battery  e 
is  joined  to  the  electrometer  by  closing  the  key  F,  and  the  deflection  d^  is 
observed.  The  key  f  having  been  opened,  the  electrometer  is  caused  to 
share  its  charge  with  the  condenser  by  inserting  the  small  copper  bridge 
B  in  the  mercury  cups  o.  If  the  deflection  is  now  d^  we  have,  if  c  ia  the 
capacity  of  the  electrometer, 


For  if  we  assume  that  the  deflection  is  proportional  to  the  potential,  the 
original  charge  on  the  electrometer  is  occ^,  where  a  is  a  constant  factor, 
while  the  charge  on  the  electrometer  and  condenser  is  a(c  +  G)df  Hence, 
since  these  charges  are  equal, 

from  which  the  formula  given  above  at  once  follows. 
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243.  Determination  of  the  Satnration  Onrrent.  —  If  a  layer  of 
aome  radio-active  sabstance,  such  as  uranium  oxide,  is  placed  on  an 
insulated  metal  plate  o  (Fig.  266),  and  this  plate  is  connected  to  one  pole 
of  a  battery  E,  the  other  pole  being  earthed,  then  an  electrometer  a 
connected  to  a  second  insulated  plate  B  will  gradually  be  deflected, 
showing  that  a  current  is  passing  through  the  gas  between  the  plates 
o  and  B.  If  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  b  and  o 
is  gradually  increased,  then  the  current  which  passes  also  gradually 
increases.  This  increase  is  at  first  rapid,  but  becomes  slower  and  slower, 
till  finaUy  a  fairly  moderate  further  increase  of  E.M.F.  produces  no  further 
increase  in  the  current.     This  maximum  current  is  called  the  saturation 
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current,  and  is  such  that  the  ions  being  produced  between  the  plates  due 
to  the  radio-active  material  are  being  removed  by  this  current  as  fast  as 
they  are  being  produced  (see  Watson's  Physics,  §  566). 

The  metal  plates  b  and  c  (Fig.  266)  are  supported  on  ebonite  pillars 
inside  a  metal  box  d,  and  the  radio-active  substance  is  spread  on  the 
plate  0.  The  distance  between  the  plates  ought  to  be  about  a  centimetre, 
when,  with  uranium  oxide,  the  saturation  current  will  be  obtained  with 
between  100  and  200  volts. 

If  e  is  the  capeu^ity  in  electrostatic  units  of  the  electrometer  and 
its  connections,  including  the  plate  b  (this  quantity  can  be  determined  in 
the  manner  described  in  the  last  section),  d  the  number  of  scale  divisions 
passed  over  in  a  second  when  the  needle  has  settled  down  to  its  uniform 
speed  of  rotation,  and  D  the  deflection  produced  by  1  volt,  that  is, 
1/300  electrostatic  units,  then  the  rise  in  potential  in  one  second  is 


soon 


electrostatic  units. 


The  charge  on  the  electrometer  and  plate  b  has  therefore  increased  in 
one  second  by 


ed 
300D 


electrostatic  units. 
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But  the  increase  in  the  charge  in  one  second  is  equal  to  the  canent. 
Hence  the  current  is 

ed 
hf\i^T\  electrostatic  units, 

ed 
or  Qg  X 10""  amperes        (1) 

To  perform  the  experiment,  the  small  accumulators  described  in  §  241 
are  used,  and  starting  with  a  few  ceUs,  the  rate  at  which  the  electrometer 
deflection  increases  when  the  earthing  key  v  (Fig.  266)  is  opened  is 
determined.  To  obtain  this  rate,  the  time  taken  for  the  deflection  to 
increase  by  100  scale  divisions  is  noted  on  a  stop-watch,  care  being  taken 
not  to  start  observing  till  the  needle  has  moved  Some  little  distance  from 
its  position  of  rest,  so  that  its  motion  has  had  time  to  become  uniform. 
When  using  an  electrometer  in  this  way  to  measure  a  current,  it  is 
important  ti^at  the  needle  should  be  almost  dead-beat.  If  the  damping 
is  too  small,  then  the  needle  will  move  with  an  oscillatory  movement 
superimposed  on  the  steady  movement.  If,  however,  the  damping  is  too 
great,  the  needle  will  take  some  time  before  its  motion  becomes  uniform. 

If  the  rate  of  movement  of  the  needle  is  too  great  to  be  accurately 
observed,  then  a  condenser  may  be  put  in  parallel  with  the  electrometer, 
in  which  case  the  quantity  c  in  (1)  is  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  the 
condenser  and  the  electrometer. 

Determine  the  current  passing  between  the  plates  o  and  b  for 
different  E.M.F.'s  by  the  above  method,  and  plot  your  results  in  the 
form  of  a  curve,  taking  the  current  as  ordinate,  and  the  applied  KM.F.  as 
abscissa.  If  you  have  been  able  to  apply  a  sufficiently  high  E.MJ*. 
to  obtain  the  saturation  current,  the  curve  will  be  almost  horizontal  for 
the  higher  E.M.F/s,  and  the  current  corresponding  to  this  horizontal 
portion  of  the  curve  will  be  the  saturation  current. 

Alter  the  distance  between  the  plates  b  and  o,  and  repeat  the  observa- 
tions. In  this  way  prove  that  as  the  distance  between  the  plates 
increases  the  current  produced  by  a  given  difference  of  potential  in- 
creases, in  this  respect  differing  from  what  occurs  when  an  E.M.F.  is 
applied  to  an  electrolyte. 
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1.  Glass  Blowing. — The  art  of  .performing  simple  glass  blowing  opera- 
tions is  so  essential,  that  although  it  is  almost  impossible  to  impart  it  by 
description,  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  few  pages  ^  to  giving  a 
few  hints.  In  glass  blowing  success  can  only  be  obtained  after  much 
practice,  and  wherever  possible  the  student  is  advised  to  obtain  some 
lessons  jfrom  a  competent  worker. 

The  blow-pipe  to  be  used  is  an  important  adjunct^  but  the  exact 
pattern  is  not  of  very  much  importance.  There  are  many  forms  of  blow- 
pipe on  the  market^  some  of  which  are  complicated  and  expensive.  The 
student  is,  however,  reconmiended  to  use  a  simple  pattern,  having  a  single 
tap  on  the  gas-supply,  and  a  joint  by  which  the  inclination  of  the  jet  can 
be  varied.  The  chief  fault  of  most  blow-pipes  as  supplied  by  the  makers 
is  that  the  nipple  at  the  end  of  the  gas-supply  pipe  is  much  too  fine.  The 
bore  of  the  hole  in  the  nipple  ought  to  be  between  0*5  and  2  mm.,  a  very 
useful  size  being  1*4  mm.  A  foot  bellows  of  ample  size  wiU  be  required 
to  supply  the  air,  and  this  bellows  must  be  fastened  to  the  blow-pipe 
table,  so  that  when  in  use  it  cannot  move  away  from  the  operator's  foot, 
as  invariably  occurs  at  a  critical  moment  if  it  simply  rests  on  the  floor 
alongside  the  table.  Fletcher's  universal  blow-pipe,  number  3,  on  a  stand, 
with  a  tap  to  the  gas-supply,  and  his  foot  blower,  number  3  or  5,  will  be 
found  suitable  for  all  but  the  heaviest  glass  blowing  required  in  an 
ordinary  physical  laboratory. 

Since  soda-glass  is  almost  invariably  used  for  making  physical  appa- 
ratus, and,  further,  its  manipulation  is  simpler  than  that  pf  lead-glass,  the 
following  notes  only  apply  to  the  former  : — The  glass  used  should  be  of  a 
good  quality,  and  should  bear  heating  in  the  blow-pipe  flame  for  some 
considerable  time  without  showiQg  any  signs  of  becoming  frosted. 

Other  accessories  which  will  be  required  in  addition  to  the  blow-pipe 
and  bellows  are :  (1)  some  small  triangular  flies  for  cutting  off  glass 
tube;  (2)  some  pieces  of  wood  charcoal,  sharpened  at  the  end  into 
comcBLL  points  of  different  sizes ;  (3)  a  wire  naU,  about  2  inches  long, 
fltted  in  a  handle :  the  top  of  the  nail  is  cut  of^  and  this  end  is  forced  into 
the  handle  so  that  the  point  projects  for  about  an  inch ;  (4)  a  small 
mouth-piece  made  by  flrst  expanding  the  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  tube  of 

1  A  small  book  in  which  there  are  many  hints  on  glass  blowing  is  Shenstone's 
The  Methods  of  QUub  Blotnng  (Longmans).  Many  hints  on  glass  blowing  and 
manj  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  worker  in  a  physical  laboratory  will  be 
found  in  Laboratory  Art*,  by  Thielfall  (Macmillan). 
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about  7  mm.  diAmeter,  and  then,  when  the  glass  is  stall  hot,  pinching  the 
tube  together  near  the  end.  This  mouth-piece  is  attached  to  about  & 
metre  of  small-bore  rubber  tubing,  and  is  used  for  blowing  into  pieces  of 
apparatus  which  cannot  conveniently  be  brought  directly  to  the  mouth, 
or  where  pressure  has  to  be  exerted  on  the  work  while  being  heated  in 
the  flame. 

(a)  Bending  Glass  Tube, — ^Qlass  tube  up  to  about  a  centimetre  in 
diameter  can  most  conveniently  be  bent  by  heating  the  place  where  the 
bend  is  to  occur  over  an  ordinary  bat's-wing  burner.  While  the  tube  is 
being  heated  it  must  be  continually  rotated,  being  supported  by  the  hands 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  tube  on  opposite  sides  of  the  heated  portion.  When  it  is  felt  that 
the  tube  has  become  quite  bendable,  remove  it  from  the  flame,  and  slowly 
and  steadily  bend  the  two  sides  upwards.  Throughout  the  bending 
operation  the  tube  should  be  kept  in  a  vertical  plane,  otherwise  the  weight 
of  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube  will  cause  the  bend  to  be  on  one  side. 

To  bend  tube  having  a  diameter  greater  than  a  centimetre  without 
reducing  the  bore  is  a  <£fficult  operation.  One  end  of  the  tube  must  be 
stopped  \^ith  a  cork,  and  in  the  other  is  placed  a  cork,  through  which 
passes  a  short  length  of  quill  tubing.  This  piece  of  tube  is  connected  to 
the  rubber-tube  attached  to  the  mouth-piece  described  above.  The  tube 
to  be  bent  is  heated  in  a  very  large  blow-pipe  flame,  and  as  the  glass 
softens  the  hands  are  very  slightly  pressed  together,  so  as  to  slightly  thicken 
the  glass.  If  the  glass  during  this  operation  shows  a  tendency  to  con- 
strict the  bore,  it  must  be  removed  from  the  flame,  and  must  be  gently 
blown  out.  When  about  4  or  5  cm.  of  the  tube  has  been  thickened  in 
this  way,  having  thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated  the  thickened  portion, 
remove  the  tube  from  the  flame  and  gently  draw  it  out,  and  immediately 
after,  or  rather  almost  during  the  drawing  out,  bend  the  tube  into  the 
required  shape.  During  the  drawing  out  and  bending  blow  gently  into 
the  tube,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sides  from  collapsing. 

If  constricting  the  tube  at  the  bend  is  no  disadvantage,  then  the 
following  method  is  quite  easy : — Heat  the  tube  in  a  moderate  sized 
flame,  and  gradually  thicken  the  glass  by  very  gently  moving  the  hands 
towards  one  another.  When  about  4  cm.  of  the  tube  has  been  thickened, 
so  that  the  bore  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  original  size  without  the  out- 
side being  much  reduced  in  size,  remove  the  glass  from  the  flame,  and 
very  slowly  draw  the  ends  apart.  When  the  drawn-down  portion  is 
about  8  cm.  long,  bend  the  two  ends  upwards.  The  glass  at  the  drawn- 
down  portion  being  thick  will  retain  enough  heat  to  remain  flexible  for 
some  considerable  time.  Hence  it  will  be  easy  to  adjust  the  bend  to  the 
desired  shape.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  also  prevents  the  sides  of  the 
tube  collapsing  at  the  bend. 

(&)  To  Close  the  End  of  a  Tfibe,—Ro\d  the  end  of  the  tube  in  the 
blow-pipe  flame,  and  when  the  edge  of  the  glass  is  soft,  take  a  small 
piece  of  waste  glass  and  push  the  walls  of  the  tube  together.  Having 
bunched  the  end  of  the  tube  together,  allow  the  waste  piece  of  ^aas  to 
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adhere,  and  then  heat  the  tube  a  little  beyond  the  bunched  in  portion 
with  a  small  flame.  The  tube  must  be  kept  in  continuous  rotation 
during  this  operation,  and  a  gentle  outward  strain  kept  on  the  piece  of 
glass  which  was  fixed  on  the  end.  In  this  way  a  narrow  neck  is  pro- 
duced, and  by  continuing  the  heating  this  neck  is  gradually  closed,  and 
the  end  piece  of  glass  i&  drawn  off.  The  tube  will  thus  be  closed,  but 
the  closed  end  will  be  conical,  ending  in  a  sharp  point  where  the  glass 
was  drawn  off.  The  conical  end  is  then  heated  pretty  strongly,  and 
after  removal  from  the  flame,  the  end  is  rounded  by  blowing  genUy  into 
the  tube.  To  successfully  round  off  the  tube,  the  heating  and  blowing 
require  the  exercise  of  some  judgment.  If,  however,  the  following  is 
kept  in  mind,  success  wiU  be  obtained  after  a  little  practice  : — ^When  the 
tube  is  in  the  flame  the  thinner  portions  get  hottest,  and  hence  if  you 
blow  into  the  tube  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  flame,  these 
hot  portions  will  be  most  blown  out,  and  hence  the  thin  parts  will 
become  thinner.  If,  however,  you  wait  a  little  after  removing  the  glass 
from  the  flame,  the  thin  parts  will  cool  most  rapidly,  and  hence  if  you 
then  blow  into  the  tube  you  will  blow  out  the  thicker  portions,  since 
these  will  have  retained  the  heat.  In  this  way  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  is  gradually  made  more  uniform.  It  will  in  general  be  necessary 
to  heat  up  the  end  two  or  three  times,  blovnng  it  out  between  each  heating, 
before  a  nicely  rounded  end,  having  a  uniform  thickness,  is  obtained. 

(c)  To  Blow  a  Bulb  on  the  Und  of  a  Tube. — Having  closed  the  end 
of  the  tube  in  the  manner  described  above,  hold  the  tube  in  the  right 
hand,  with  the  closed  end  slightly  higher  than  the  open  end,  and  so  that 
the  flame  plays  on  the  tube  a  little  inside  the  end.  Keep  the  tube 
rotating  backwards  and  forwards  by  rolling  it  with  the  thumb  over  the 
extended  fingers.  When  the  glass  has  thickened  and  the  bore  been 
reduced  to  about  half,  start  heating  a  little  farther  along  the  tube. 
The  rate  of  turning  must  be  so  adjusted  that  it  just  counteracts  the 
tendency  of  the  heated  portion  to  droop  under  the  action  of  .gravity. 
If  the  heated  portion  becomes  very  irregular,  remove  the  tube  from  the 
flame,  and  gently  blow  into  the  tube.  By  alternate  heating  and  blowing 
obtain  a  pear-shaped  mass  of  glass,  the  bore  of  the  tube,  however, 
running  almost  to  the  end.  It  is  most  important  that  the  bore  should 
extend  almost  to  the  end  of  the  lump  of  glass,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  the  first  heating  was  made  just  inside  the  end.  When  the  pear- 
shaped  mass  of  glass  has  been  obtained  it  must  be  heated  to  a  bright 
red,  the  heating  being  as  uniform  as  possible.  Then  remove  the  glass 
from  the  flame,  and  holding  the  tube  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible,  the 
heated  end  being  downwards,  very  gently  blow  into  the  tube.  It  is 
advisable  to  keep  the  tube  slowly  rotating  while  you  are  blowing  out 
the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  shows  a  marked  inclination  to  bulge  out  in  one 
direction,  hold  the  tube  horizontal  with  the  bulge  turned  downwards. 
The  uprush  of  cold  air  produced  by  convection  will  in  this  position 
slightly  cool  the  lower  portion  of  the  bulb,  and  hence  this  portion  wiU 
not  be  blown  out  so  easily. 
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If  the  first  attempt  results  in  a  very  irregular  bulb,  by  turning  on 
the  gas  full  and  using  a  large  flame  with  little  air  the  bulb  may  slowly 
be  reduced  in  size.  Whenever  the  surface  becomes  crinkled,  gently  blov 
into  the  tube.  This  reducing  process  must  be  continued  till  the  pear- 
shaped  mass  of  glass,  with  a  small  hole  down  the  centre,  is  again 
obtained.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  again  blow  up  the  bulb  after 
only  slightly  reducing  its  size. 

(d)  To  Blmo  a  Brdb  in  the  Middle  of  a  Tvhe, — Having  doeed  one 
end  of  the  tube,  either  by  drawing  it  out  in  the  fliamc  or  by  means  of 
a  cork,  hold  the  tube  on  the  two  sides  of  the  place  where  it  is  desiied 
to  make  the  bulb  in  the  two  hands.  The  two  hands  must  be  held  in 
the  same  way,  either  with  the  tube  held  on  the  outstretched  fingers  by 
means  of  the  thumbs,  the  backs  of  the  hands  being  downwards,  or 
rolling  on  the  thumb  and  first  finger,  the  back  of  the  hands  being  turned 
upwards.  Unless  both  hands  are  held  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  found 
very  difiicult  to  turn  the  two  halves  of  the  tube  at  exactly  the  same  rate. 
Heat  the  tube  in  a  moderately  large  fiame,  keeping  up  a  to-and-fro 

rotatqry  motion,  and  slowly  press 
the  two  halves  together.  When 
the  glass  has  thickened,  blow  out 
the  mass  slightly  as  at  a  (Fig. 
267).  Then  heat  the  tube  along- 
side the  thickened  portion,  and 
having  thickened  the  glass,  slightly 
blow  it  out.  Repeat  the  process 
again  if  a  large  bulb  is  required, 
Fio.  267.  so  that  the  tube  has   the   form 

shown  in  the  figure.  Next 
using  a  large  flame,  heat  the  thickened  portion,  and  by  alternately 
heating  and  gently  blowing,  work  the  glass  into  the  form  shown  at  d. 
Finally,  heat  the  collected  glass  to  a  uniform  bright  red,  and  then 
removing  the  tube  from  the  flame,  blow  the  bulb  of  the  required  size. 
The  bulb  must  be  blown  slowly,  and  any  tendency  to  a  bulge  on  one 
side  checked  by  turning  this  side  down.  If  an  oval  bulb  is  required, 
the  two  portions  of  the  tube  must  be  pulled  apart  as  the  bulb  is  reaching 
its  full  size. 

(e)  To  Joim,  together  Two  Pieces  of  Tube. — If  the  two  pieces  of  tube 
have  the  same  diameter,  then  having  seen  that  the  ends  to  be  joined  are 
both  smooth  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  close  the  other 
end  of  one  piece.  Then  using  a  fairly  large  flame,  heat  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  tubes,  and  when  the  glass  is  quite  hot  and  plastic  remove  from  the 
flame,  and  immediately  press  the  two  ends  together,  taking  care  that  they 
are  in  contact  all  round.  If  the  tubes  are  of  small  diameter,  turn  the 
flame  down  and  thoroughly  heat  the  joint  all  round  till  the  glass  has 
fallen  together  enough  to  appreciably  reduce  the  bore.  Remove  the  tube 
from  the  flame  and  gently  blow  into  the  open  tube,  and  at  the  same  time 
draw  the  two  halves  of  the  tube  apart.     The  pressure  exerted  and  the 
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amount  of  traction  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the  diameter  of  the  tube  at 
the  joint  becomes  the  same  as  tibat  of  the  rest  of  the  tube,  while  the 
thickness  of  the  glass  at  the  joint  is  also  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
tube.  The  joint  must  then  be  well  annealed  by  rotating  it  over  a  small 
flame,  obtained  without  using  any  air  in  the  blow-pipe.  In  this  smoky 
flame  the  glass  will  become  coated  with  soot.  After  heating  the  glass 
for  a  minute  or  two  over  the  smoky  flame,  wrap  the  joint  round  with 
cotton  wool,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool. 

If  the  tubes  have  a  diameter  greater  than  about  7  mm.,  then  after 
making  them  adhere  as  described  above,  turn  the  flame  down  so  that  a 
very  small  pointed  jet  is  obtained.  With  the  point  of  this  jet  heat  a 
small  portion  of  the  joint  till  the  glass  is  quite  fluid.  Then  remove  the 
glass  from  the  flame,  and  by  gentiy  blowing  into  the  tube  blow  out  the 
heated  portion  of  glass  which  will  have  caved  in  under  the  action  of  the 
flame.  Next  heat  in  the  same  manner  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  joint, 
and  proceeding  in  this  way  gradually  work  completely  round  the  joint. 
By  this  procedure  the  glass  at  the  joint  will  be  thoroughly  fused 
together,  and  during  the  process  the  portions  of  the  joint,  which  are  not 
being  strongly  heated,  will  be  rigid,  and  so  wiU  assist  in  preventing  the 
joint  becoming  irregolar.  ELaving  welded  the  glass  well  together  by  the 
above  method,  the  whole  joint  must  be  heated  by  rotating  the  tube  in  a 
slightly  larger  flame,  and  then  by  blowing  and  gentle  traction  the  joint 
must  be  brought  to  the  same  diameter  as  the  rest  of  the  tube.  Finally, 
the  joint  must  be  annealed  as  described  above. 

If  the  tubes  to  be  joined  are  of  small  diameter,  it  will  be  found  of 
advantage  to  enlarge  them  at  the  ends  to  be  joined.  This  can  be  done 
by  heating  the  end  of  the  tube  and  then  inserting  the  iron  nail  fitted  to  a 
handle  and  rotating  the  tube,  the  nail  being  pressed  against  the  inside  of 
the  tube. 

If  the  tubes  to  be  joined  are  of  diflerent  diameters,  then  the  larger 
tube  must  be  drawn  down  till  the  drawn-down  portion  is  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  smaller  tube.  The  junction  between  this  drawn-down 
portion  and  the  other  tube  is  then  effected  as  in  the  case  of  two  tubes  of 
equal  diameter. 

(/)  To  Make  a  T -piece. — To  make  a  T-piece,  close  one  end  of  the 
glass  A,  which  is  to  form  the  top  of  the  T,  and  also  one  end  of  the  glass 
B,  which  is  to  form  the  stem.  Then  using  a  very  small  pointed  flame, 
heat  a  single  spot  on  the  tube  a  at  the  point  where  the  side  tube  is  to  be 
attached.  During  this  heating  the  glass  must  not  be  rotate.  When  the 
spot  of  glass  is  red-hot,  blow  gently  into  the  tube,  and  thus  raise  a  small 
pimple  on  the  glass.  '  The  diameter  of  this  pimple  ought  to  be  the  same 
as  the  diameter  of  the  tube  b.  Next  strongly  heat  the  extreme  top  of 
the  pimple,  and  blow  strongly  into  the  tube.  In  this  way  a  large  kidney- 
shaped  bulb  of  very  thin  glass  wiU  be  produced.  This  bulb  is  broken 
away,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  tube  a  with  a  raised  edge,  the 
diameter  of  the  hole  being  approximately  the  same  as  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  B. 
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Fig.  268. 


Taking  the  tube  a  in  the  left  hand  and  the  tube  b  in  the  right,  heat 
the  hole  in  a  and  the  end  of  b  in  a  fairly  large  flame,  and  when  the  edges 

are  fairly  fluid  bring  them  in  contact^  being  care- 
ful that  no  gaps  are  left. 

Next  attach  the  rubber  tube  and  mouth-piece 
_  to  the  open  end  of  the  tube  ▲,  and  using  a  Tery 
.  small  jet  heat  a  single  point  of  the  joint  till  the 
glass  flows  together,  after  which  gently-  blow  out 
this  heated  portion.  Proceeding  bit  by  bit,  heat 
all  round  the  joint  in  this  way,  being  particularly 
careful  to  round  off  the  corners  a,  b  (Fig.  268). 
Finally,  give  the  whole  joint,  including  the  portion  o  of  the  tube  ▲,  a 
good  general  heating  in  a  fairly  large  flame,  and  having  carefully  annealed 
in  a  smoky  flame,  pack  the  joint  in  cotton  wool  and  allow  it  to  cool. 

{g)  To  Seal  a  Platinum  Wire  through  the  Side  of  a  Glass  Tube,— To 
make  the  hole  in  the  glass  tube  through  which  the  platinum  wire  is  to 
pass,  heat  a  small  spot  on  the  tube,  and  when  the  glass  is  red-hot,  touch 
the  place  with  a  piece  of  platinum  wire.     The  glass  will  adhere  to  the 
end  of  the  wire,  and  by  quickly  drawing  the  wire  away  the  glass  will  be 
drawn  out  into  a  fine  capillary  tube.     Break  off  this  capillary  near  the 
surface  of  the  tube  and,  if  necessary,  trim  the  end  flush  with  the  side  of 
the  tube  with  a  file.    Draw  down  a  piece  of  the  same  length  of  glass  tube 
as  that  into  which  the  wire  is  to  pass  to  a  capillary  with  walls  about  a 
millimetre  thick,  and  of  such  a  bore  that  the  platinum  wire  fits  ftdrly 
closely.     Out  off  about  a  centimetre  of  this  capillary  and  thread  it  on 
the  platinum  wire,  and  then  heat  one  end  of  the  capillary  so  that  it  flows 
round  the  wire.     By  means  of 
another   portion  of   the  drawn- 
down   tube  wind  a  littie  glass 
round    the    fused    end    of    the 
capillary  so  as  to  form  a  little 
bead  of  glass,  as  shown  at  (a), 
Fig.  269.     Pass  the  wire  and  the 
capillary  through    the    hole    in 
the    tube,   and  with    a    small 
pointed  flame  strongly  heat  the 

bead  of  glass  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  in  the  immediate  Ticinity. 
During  the  headng  move  the  wire  about  a  littie  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
small  forceps,  and  occasionally  blow  down  the  tube.  In  this  way  the 
seal  is  to  be  brought  to  the  form  shown  at  (5),  Fig.  269.  Such  a  seal 
must  be  very  carefully  annealed  by  being  heated  for  several  minutes  in 
a  smoky  flame,  and  then  being  packed  round  with  cotton  wool. 

Wherever  possible,  a  platinum  wire  should  be  sealed  through  the 
end  of  a  glass  tube,  rather  than  through  the  side.  In  fact  it  is  quite 
worth  while,  in  the  case  where  an  electrode  is  required  to  pass  through 
the  side  of  a  glass  tube,  to  seal  on  a  small  side  tube,  the  wire  passing 
through  the  end  of  this  tube. 
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Fig.  270. 


llie  disadTantage  of  the  form  of  electrode  shown  in  Fig.  269  is  that 
the  loop  of  platinum  on  the  outside  is  apt  to  get  broken  off.     A  form  of 

electrode  which  will  often  be  found  better  is 
shown  in  Fig.  270.  A  short  length  of  narrow 
tubing  has  its  bore  contracted,  and  ia  then 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  forming  a 
T-piece.  The  platinum  wire  is  then  inserted, 
and  the  thickened  part  of  the  side  tube  is  heated 
till  the  glass  flows  round  the  middle  of  the 
wire.  Finally,  if  necessary,  the  side  tube  is  bent 
round  at  right  angles.  When  in  use  a  little 
mercury  is  placed  in  the  side  tube,  and  the 
connecting  wire  dips  into  this  mercury. 
(h)  To  Cut  Large  Bare  Glass  Tube,—Q]asa  tube  up  to  about  2  cm. 
in  diameter  can  be  cut  satisfactorily  by  means  of  a  file ;  in  the  case  of 
larger  tubes,  however,  the  only  really  satisfactory  method  of  makmg  a 
neat  square  cut  is  by  making  a  circular  scratch  on  the  inside  of  the  tube 
with  a  diamond.  The  instrument  used  to  make  such  a  scratch  is  shown 
in  Fig.  271.  It  consists  of  a  steel  rod  ab,  having  a  small  cutting 
diamond  let  in  at  a.  A  metal  disc  o  attached  to  a  collar  can  be  clamped 
by  means  of  a  screw  at  any  desired  point  along  the  rod  ab.  The  disc  c 
having  been  set  so  that  the  distance  between  it  and  the  diamond  point 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  tube  to  be  cut  off,  the  diamond  is  lightly 
pressed  against  the 
inside  of  the  tube, 
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Fig.  271. 


while  the    tube  is 

rotated.      In    this 

way    a    very    fine 

scratch  will  be  made 

round  the  tube.  ,  If 

in  place  of  a  fine 

scratch  a  wide  rough  scratch  is  obtained,  it  shows  that  the  diamond 

is  not  acting  properly,  and  generally  means  that  too  much  pressure  is 

being  exerted.    Having  made  a  satisfactory  scratch,  try  whether  the  tube 

will  break  when  you  apply  a  fairly  strong  longitudinal  pull  to  the  tube. 

If  such  a  pull  will  not  cause  the  tube  to  break,  bring  the  scratched  part 

quickly  into  a  small  flame,  rotating  the  tube  the  while.     The  sudden 

heating  will  cause  the  tube  to  crack  at  the  place  where  the  diamond 

made  the  scratch. 

2.  Working  Fused  Silica — Manufacture  of  Quartz  Fibres. — 
Amorphous  sOica,  obtained  by  the  fusion  of  pure  quartz,  has  many  pro- 
perties which  render  it  very  valuable  in  the  physical  laboratory.  The 
chief  of  these  are,  first,  that  its  coefficient  of  thermal  expansion  is 
excessively  small  (about  O'OOOOOOl),  so  that  a  piece  of  the  material  may 
be  suddenly  introduced  into  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  or  when  red-hot 
plunged  into  cold  water,  without  cracking.  Secondly,  fibres  of  this 
material  are  not  only  very  strong  for  their  cross-section,  but  what  is  very 
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mucli  more  valuable,  they  are  almost  entirely  free  from  tondonol  elaatie 
fatigue.  It  U  this  property  which  makes  quarts  fibres  so  very  raliuible  fcr 
supporting  galvanometer  and  electrometer  needles,  for  it  is  only  with  this 
material  that  the  position  of  the  zero  does  not  move  after  the  needle  has 
been  deflected.  With  all  other  materials  there  is  always  a  movement  cA 
the  zero,  owing  to  the  imperfect  recovery  of  the  fibre  from  the  effects  of 
the  torsion  to  which  it  has  been  snbject«d. 

Since  the  manipulation  necessary  to  make  and  mount  aach  quartz 
fibres  as  are  ordinarily  required  for  suspension  purposes  in  the  laboratory 
is  easily  aequired,  it  is  hoped  that  the  following  hints  will  encourage  all 
students  to  familiarise  themaelves  with  the  processes  : — 

Since  quartz  only  fuses  at  a  temperature  higher  than  that  attainable 

with  the  ordinary  air-gaa  blow-pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  use  eitlier  an 

oxygen  and  coal-gas  or  oxygen  and  hydrogen  jet.     Personally,  the  authur 

prefers  hydrogen  to  coal-gas,  since  a  smaller  and  hotter  flame  can  be 

obtained.     The  coal-gas,  however,  has  cheapness  to  recommend  it.     The 

blow-pipe  to  be  used  is 

such  as  is  employed  for 

the  limelight,  and  what 

is  called  a  mixed  jet  is 

to  be  preferred.     In  this 

type  of  jet  the  gasee  are 

mixed  in  a  small  chamber 

before     they  reach    tiie 

jet     A  suitable  form  of 

jet  is  shown  in  Fig.  272. 

The     bottle     containicg 

^''-  27a.  the  oxygen,  also  the  one 

containing  the  hydrogen, 

if  hydrogen  is  used,  should  be  fitted  with  a  pressure  r^ulator,  so  that 

the  amount  of  gas  in  the  flame  can  be  regulated  by  the  taps  on  the 

jet.     If  no  pressure  regulators  are  used,  then  the  adjustment  must  be 

performed  by  means  of  the  cocka  on  the  bottles,  for  if  the  taps  on  the  jet 

are  used,  the  rubber  tubing  will  burst. 

The  supply  of  the  gases  must  be  so  adjusted  that  a  narrow  flame 
about  20  cm.  long  is  obtained  which  emits  only  a  very  slight  ncose  so 
long  as  the  jet  is  at  rest,  but  gives  a  roar  when  the  jet  is  moved  fairly 
rapidly  from  side  to  side. 

A  pair  of  very  dark  smoked  spectacles  will  be  required,  since  the  hot 
quartz  is  much  too  bright  to  be  looked  at  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is 
advisable  to  remember  that  although  the  flame  is  quite  invisible  through 
such  glaases,  yet  it  is  still  there,  and  a  very  nasty  bum  will  result  if  £e 
fingers  are  inadvertently  placed  in  the  flame. 

The  moat  troublesome  process  when  working  fused  silica  is  to  fuse 
the  quartz  into  sticks,  since  when  a  crystal  of  quartz  is  heated  it 
immediately  flies  into  small  fragments.  By  far  the  cheapest  method  of  ob- 
taining sticks  of  fused  quartz  la  to  buy  them  from  Menrs.  Baiid  and 
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Tatlock  of  14  Cross  Street,  HattoD  Garden,  London,  since  the  cost  in  gas 
of  preparing  such  sticks  will  probably  amount  to  noiore  than  the  price.^ 
If,  however,  it  is  desired  to  prepare  the  sticks  of  fused  quartz,  the 
following  method,  described  by  Shenstone,  wiU  be  found  fairly  easy : — 
Small  pieces  of  pure  clear  quartz  are  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and 
heated  over  an  ordinary  blow-pipe  to  a  bright  red.  The  quartz  is  then 
tipped  into  a  large  beaker  containing  cold  water,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
innumerable  small  cracks  produced  by  the  sudden  cooling,  acquires  a 
milk  white  colour.  Two  fairly  large  pieces  of  this  milky  quartz  are  held 
in  two  small  forceps,  and  the  edges  are  heated  in  oxy-hydrogen  flame  and 
brought  into  contact.  They  adhere  together,  and  then  holding  one  piece 
in  the  forceps  the  other  is  melted,  or  at  any  rate  partly  melted.  A 
third  lump  is  then  added,  and  this  is  melted,  and  so  on.  When  about  an 
inch  of  very  rough  rod  has  been  built  up  in  this  way,  heat  the  rod  in 
the  middle  strongly,  and  then  slowly  draw  it  out,  forming  a  fairly 
uniform  rod  having  a  diameter  of  about  2  mm.  Cut  this  rod  in  half, 
and  then  using  these  smooth  portions  as  handles,  bring  the  rough  ends 
together  in  the  flame,  and  work  the  quartz,  by  alternate  heating  and 
drawing  down,  to  a  uniform  rod.  Next  cut  this  rod  in  half,  and  fuse  a 
fresh  lump  of  milky  quartz  to  one  end  of  one  half,  and  then  fuse  on  the 
other  half  of  the  rod  and  work  up  the  fresh  quartz.  Proceeding  in  this 
way,  with  a  little  practice  very  fairly  uniform  rods  of  the  fused  silica 
can  be  built  up.  Having  once  got  started,  always  add  fresh  quartz  by 
cutting  the  stick  and  inserting  the  new  material  in  the  middle.  In  this 
way  the  portions  of  the  stick  already  prepared  serve  as  handles. 

Before  starting  to  make  quartz  fibres  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare 
some   frames    on   which    to 
store    the    fibres.      A    con- 

venient    form    of    frame    is    /^yl  rf B 

shown  in  Fig.  273,  and  for      j^'  *Jj 

ordinary  purposes  may  con- 
veniently be  about  30  centi-  ^^^'  273. 
metres  long.      Four  or  five 

of  these  frames  may  be  stored  together  in  a  wooden  box,  into  which 
they  fit,  each  frame  resting  on  the  one  below,  the  raised  sides  of  the 
frames  keeping  the  ends,  to  which  the  fibres  are  attached  by  shellac 
varnish,  from  touching. 

The  bow  and  arrow  used  to  draw  out  the  fibre  are  shown  in  Fig.  274. 
The  support  a  for  the  arrow  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  25  centimetres 
long,  with  a  narrow  groove  running  along  its  upper  surface.  The  bow 
itself,  BC,  consists  of  a  piece  of  straight-grained  yellow  pine  108  centi- 
metres long.  The  section  at  the  middle  is  a  square  of  1*2  centimetre 
side,  and  the  section  gradually  tapers  down  to  a  circle  of  about  0'8  centi- 
metre in  diameter  at  the  ends.  The  string  consists  of  a  piece  of  ordinary 
thin  twine,  and  is  of  such  a  length    that  when  the  bow  is   unbent, 

'  The  present  price  is  about  208.  per  ounce.    A  quarter  of  an  ounce  will  make 
all  the  fibres  required  in  a  laboratory  for  very  many  years. 
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the  string  is  almoBt  tight.  The  trigger  D  consists  of  a  U-shaped 
piece  of  brass  wire,  the  limbs  of  the  U  passing  through  two  axnall 
holes  in  the  end  of  a,  as  shown  in  the  section  at  (a).  This  trigger  is 
attached  by  a  piece  of  string  to  a  treadle  board  b,  so  lihat  by  pressing 
the  foot  on  b  the  trigger  is  pulled  down,  and  the  string  of  the  bow, 

which  was  held  by  the 
portions  of  the  U  which 
project  above  a,  is  re- 
leased. 

The  arrow  {b)  conaistB 
of  a  piece  of  straw  f  about 
1 3  centimetres  long,  having 
an  ordinary  sewing-needle 
G  cemented  into  one  end 
by  means  of  sealing-wax. 
The  other  end  h  is  plugged 
with  a  little  sealing-wax, 
and  a  notch  is  burnt  to 
receive  the  string  of  the 
bow.  A  piece  of  the  fused 
quartz  i,  about  8  centi- 
metres long  and  1  to  2 
millimetres  in  diameter, 
is  cemented  to  the  arrow 
with  sealing  -  wax,  as 
shown. 
When  shooting  an  arrow,  the  base  ▲  of  the  bow  is  held  in  a  small 
vice  fixed  to  a  table,  and  the  trigger  d  being  in  place,  the  bow  is  bent 
The  arrow  is  then  placed  in  the  groove  with  the  notch  against  the 
string  between  the  two  uprights  of  the  trigger.  Then  holding  the  end  i 
of  the  quartz  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  oxy-hydrogen  jet  in  the  ri^t, 
direct  the  flame  on  the  point  J  of  the  quartz.  The  jet  ought  to  be  nearly 
horizontal  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  quartz.  When  the 
quartz  is  seen  to  have  become  quite  soft,  press  down  the  treadle  b, 
at  the  same  instant  raising  the  flame  and  tightening. your  grasp  on  the 
end  of  the  quartz.  If  the  operations  have  been  correctly  timed,  the 
arrow  will  he  shot  out,  and  the  heated  portion  of  the  quartz  will  be 
drawn  out  into  a  fine  fibre. 

The  thickness  of  the  fibre  depends  in  a  measure  on  the  thickness  of 
the  original  quartz  rod,  but  chiefly  on  the  temperature  to  which  the 
quartz  was  raised  when  the  arrow  was  fired.  Practice  will  soon  indicate 
when  to  fire  in  order  to  obtain  fibres  of  any  desired  thickness. 

Having  produced  a  fibre,  its  collection  and  mounting  presents  some 
little  difficulty.  To  assist  in  the  collection  it  will  be  found  advisable  to 
set  up  a  board  at  about  6  to  8  metres  from  the  bow,  into  which  board 
the  arrow  will  embed  itself.  Then  between  the  bow  and  the  board  place 
a  number  of  chairs  in  pairs,  each  pair  to  be  back  to  back,  and  separated 
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by  abont  a  metre.  Between  the  backs  of  each  pair  of  chairs  place  a 
clean  length  of  glass  tubing,  the  tube  being  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  motion  of  the  arrow,  and  about  a  foot  below  the  path  along 
which  the  arrow  will  travel.  These  glass  tubes  serve  to  keep  the  fibre 
off  the  floor. 

If  a  fairly  thick  fibre  has  been  produced,  it  will  probably  stretch  from 
the  arrow  to  the  piece  of  quartz  left  in  the  hand.  In  such  a  case  break 
off  the  fibre  from  the  quartz  in  your  hand,  and  fix  a  small  piece  of 
gummed  paper  to  the  end  of  the  fibre.  This  can  be  performed  by  fold- 
ing a  piece  of  gummed  paper,  and  having  placed  the  fibre  in  the  fold, 
pressing  the  sides  together.  Having  in  this  way  marked  one  end  of 
the  fibre,  take  one  of  ^e  frames  (Fig.  273)  and  coat  the  ends  a  and  b  with 
shellac  varnish.  Then  going  to  the  arrow,  break  off  the  fibre,  and  place 
the  end  against  the  varnish  near  one  side  of  the  frame.  The  frame 
must  now  be  slowly  turned  so  as  to  wind  on  the  fibre,  during  which 
process  the  paper  attached  at  the  free  end  will  serve  as  a  weight  to  keep 
the  fibre  taut. 

If  the  fibre  is  fine,  it  will  probably  have  broken  near  the  bow,  and  a 
somewhat  different  procedure  is  necessary.  Take  a  piece  of  glass  tube 
or  rod  about  30  centimetres  long,  and  starting  at  the  arrow,  allow  the 
fibre  to  run  over  the  rod  as  you  move  slowly  towards  the  bow.  Watch 
the  fibre  carefully  so  as  to  see  when  you  get  near  the  end.  When  the 
glass  rod  is  about  a  foot  from  the  end,  take  a  folded  piece  of  gummed 
paper  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  and  catch  the  fibre 
near  the  end  in  the  fold.  Having  attached  the  paper,  drop  it,  and  start- 
ing at  the  arrow,  proceed  as  described  above  to  wind  the  fibre  on  a 
frame. 

To  attach  a  quartz  fibre  to,  say,  a  galvanometer  needle  system,  first 
measure  the  length  the  fibre  has  to  be,  and  then  draw  a  Une  on  a  clean 
sheet  of  paper,  and  on  this  line  make  two  transverse  marks,  showing  the 
length  the  fibre  is  to  have.  Having  selected  a  frame  containing  a  fibre 
o£  suitable  diameter,  attach  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  to  one  end,  and 
then  break  the  fibre  between  this  paper  and  the  end.  Next  grasp  the 
fibre  near  the  fixed  end  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
and  pull  it  away  from  the  frame.  Take  the  pin  to  which  the  top  of  the 
fibre  is  to  be  attached  and  put  a  spot  of  eJiellac  varnish  on  the  end, 
placing  the  pin  at  the  edge  of  the  table,  with  the  point  projecting  over 
the  edge  of  the  table.  The  above  must  be  done  without  letting  go  the 
fibre,  or  may  be  done  before  the  fibre  is  detached  from  the  frame.  Next 
taking  a  sewing-needle  in  the  right  hand,  guide  the  end  of  the  fibre, 
which  will  be  seen  projecting  above  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  with  the  needle  so  that  it  touches  the  shellac.  The  shellac  varnish 
must  now  be  heiated  by  holding  a  piece  of  heated  copper  wire  below,  the 
heating  being  continued  till  the  varnish  froths  up.  When  the  heating  is 
complete,  release  the  fibre  by  opening  the  fingers,  so  that  the  piece  of 
paper  at  the  end  hangs  down.  Kaise  the  pin  to  which  the  fibre  is  now 
attached,  and  gently  draw  the  paper  at  the  free  end  over  the  sheet  of 
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paper  on  whicli  the  length  of  the  suspension  jGibre  has  been  marked. 
Stop  when  the  end  of  the  pin  is  opposite  the  further  mark,  the  fibre 
lying  along  the  longitudinal  line.  Now  draw  a  sharp  knife  firmly  across 
the  fibre  at  about  half  a  centimetre  beyond  the  mark  which  shows  the 
length  of  the  fibre.  Having  placed  a  drop  of  shellac  varnish  on  tiie  end 
of  the  wire  which  carries  the  magnets  and  mirror,  support  this  system 
with  the  end  projecting  over  the  edge  of  the  table^  and  taking  the  pin  to 
which  the  fibre  is  attached  in  the  left  hand,  cause  the  end  of  the  fibre  to 
touch  the  varnish.  A  needle  held  in  the  right  hand  may  be  nsed  to 
direct  the  fibra  Then  boil  off  the  alcohol  from  the  varnish,  as  was  done 
before. 

Having  attached  the  fibre,  prop  the  needle  system  up  almost  vertical 
before  attempting  to  lift  it  by  means  of  the  fibre,  for  quartz  fibres  will 
not  support  a  bending  stress. 

If  difficulty  is  found  in  seeing  the  fibres,  it  will  be  advisable  to  either 
work  over  a  piece  of  clean  mirror,  or  to  work  at  a  table  before  a  window, 
the  table  being  fitted  with  a  drawer.  If  the  drawer  is  opened  a  few 
inches  and  a  piece  of  black  velvet  is  placed  in  it,  a  dark  background  will 
be  provided  against  which  it  will  be  found  easy  to  see  the  fibres. 

For  ordinary  galvanometer  suspensions,  fibres  having  diameters  from 
"002  to  '006  m^limetre  will  be  found  suitable. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  methods  of  manipulating  quartz  fibres 
the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  following: — On  Laboratory  Arts, 
Threlfall ;  Boys,  Philosophical  Magazine,  p.  498,  June  1887,  and  p.  463, 
1894. 

3.  Making  Divided  Scales. — Divided  scales  on  glass  can  best  be 
made  by  etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  surface  of  the  glass  must 
be  protected  with  some  kind  of  varnish,  the  division  lines  being  drawn 
through  the  coating  of  varnish.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  varnishes 
is  obtained  by  diluting  Brunswick  black  with  its  own  volume  of  benzene. 
The  glass  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  the  varnish  poured  on  the 
surface,  being  made  to  flow  evenly  all  over  by  suitably  tilting  the  glass. 
When  every  part  of  the  surface  has  been  coated,  allow  as  much  of  the 
varnish  as  will  drain  off  in  half  a  minute  to  flow  back  into  the  bottle, 
and  then  lay  the  glass  on  a  horizontal  surface.  After  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  the  varnish  will  have  become  tacky,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
division  lines  may  be  proceeded  with.  The  varnish  will  remain 
sufficiently  soft  for  several  hours.  If,  however,  for  any  reason  the 
division  lines  are  not  drawn  within  an  hour  or  two  of  coating  the  glass^ 
it  will  be  advisable  to  dissolve  off  the  varnish  with  benzene  and  give  the 
glass  a  fresh  coating. 

In  the  case  of  a  tube,  the  varnish  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a 
fairly  large  soft  cameFs  hair  brush. 

Having  made  the  division  lines  by  one  of  the  methods  described 
below,  cut  a  piece  of  clean  white  blotting-paper  a  little  larger  than  the 
divided  portion  of  the  surface,  and  lay  this  paper  over  the  divisions. 
Then  by  means  of  a  straw  moisten  the  paper  with  hydrofluoric  acid, 
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taking  care  tliat  no  air  bubbles  are  enclosed  between  the  paper  and  the 
glass.  The  exclusion  of  air  bubbles  will  be  facilitated  if  the  hydrofluoric 
acid  is  applied  regularly,  starting  from  one  end  of  the  paper.  The  acid 
must  be  left  on  from  one  to  two  minutes,  the  exact  time  depending 
on  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  character  of  the  division  lines 
required.  It  is  always  advisable  to  make  a  trial  on  a  waste  piece  of 
glass,  for  which  purpose  several  groups  of  three  or  four  division  lines 
may  be  ruled,  the  acid  being  left  on  one  group  for  half  a  minute,  on  the 
next  for  one  minute,  and  so  on. 

To  make  the  division  lines  and  figures  visible,  rub  over  with  some 
black  paint,  to  which  a  little  varnish  has  been  added.  Allow  the  paint  to 
remain  on  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  rub  off  the  excess  with  ordinary 
writing  paper.  When  removing  the  excess  of  paint,  only  rub  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  division  lines. 

A  similar  process  can  be  employed  to  etch  scales  on  brass,  the 
hydrofluoric  acid  being  replaced  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

In  place  of  using  the  Brunswick  black,  beeswax  may  be  used;  it 
will,  however,  be  found  very  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  uniform 
coating  with  the  wax.  The  same  remark  applies  even  more  to  paraffin 
wax,  so  that  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  save  time  in  the  long  run 
to  use  Brunswick  black. 

If  very  fine  division  lines  are  required  on  glass,  then  it  will  be 
advisable  to  rule  them.  A  splinter  of  diamond  is  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose,  but  a  small  crystal  of  carborundum  (carborundum 
crystals  only  cost  a  few  shillings  the  pound)  will  be  found  to  give  much 
better  lines.  With  a  diamond  the  edges  of  the  lines  are  very  apt  to 
be  splintered.  If  a  very  light  pressure  is  used  with  carborundum,  the 
edges  of  the  lines  will  be  quite  sharp  and  free  from  all  splintering. 

If  a  dividing  engine  is  available,  then  making  the  graduations 
presents  no  difficulty.  The  tool  used  to  make  the  scratches  on  the 
varnish  is  a  sharp  point  of  steel,  fairly  light  pressure  being  used  to 
press  the  point  against  the  work. 

In  the  absence  of  the  dividing  engine,  a  screw-cutting  lathe  may  be 
employed  to  make  scales  which  are  correct  to  about  a  twentieth  of  a 
millimetre,  so  long  as  the  leading  screw  of  the  lathe  is  a  good  one.  It 
will  be  advisable  to  fit  the  traversing  carriage  of  the  lathe  with  an 
arrangement  to  carry  the  tracing  point  by  which  the  length  of  the 
divisions  can  be  adjusted,  and  the  fifth  and  tenth  divisions  are  auto- 
matically made  longer  than  the  other  graduations.  With  a  leading  screw 
having  eight  threads  to  the  inch,  *the  following  change  wheels  give  a  very 
close  approximation  to  a  millimetre  per  turn  : — Headstock,  28 ;  stud, 
32,  36 ;  screw,  100. 

A  scale  may  be  copied  by  hand  by  means  of  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  275.  The  scale  to  be  copied,  ab,  must  be  one  with  fairly  deep 
division  marks,  preferably  of  steel.  It  is  fixed  to  a  block  of  wood  about 
2  cm.  high,  this  block  being  fixed  to  a  base  board  c  about  130  cm.  long. 
The  glass  to  be  divided,  de,  is  cemented  to  the  base  board,  or  held  down 
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by  clips,  so  that  the  line  along  which  the  gradnations  are  to  be  made  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  scale  ab.  To  transfer  the  graduations  from  the  scale 
to  the  glass,  a  beam  compass  fg  is  employed.  This  beam  compass  consistB 
of  a  piece  of  light  brass  tube  about  70  cm.  long  and  1*5  cm.  in  diameter. 
At  either  end  is  soldered  a  small  tube  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  ro, 
and  through  these  cross  tubes  pass  two  steel  rods,  the  rods  being  held  in 
place  by  set  screws.  Both  the  steel  rods  are  pointed  at  the  lower  end, 
the  rod  h  serving  as  a  scriber  to  make  the  graduations  on  the  glass.  The 
end  of  the  rod  i  is  placed  in  the  division  lines  of  the  scale  ab.  Attached 
to  the  tube  fq,  and  alongside  the  tube  which  carries  i,  is  a  brass  rod  el, 
bent  as  shown.  The  side  of  this  rod  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  scale, 
and  thus  ensures  that  the  point  of  i  always  occupies  the  same  relative 
position  along  the  division  lines.  The  end  l  of  the  rod  is  always  allowed 
to  rest  against  the  top  of  the  base  board  o,  and  i  is  so  adjusted  that  when 


Fig.  276. 

its  point  is  on  the  scale,  and  L  rests  on  the  base,  the  tracing  point  h  is 
vertical.  It  will  be  found  of  assistance  to  have  a  knob  on  the  top  of  i, 
and  to  hold  this  knob  in  the  left  hand.  A  knob  G  is  fixed  to  the  end  of 
the  tube  fg  and  serves  as  a  handle,  by  means  of  which  the  scribing  point 
is  guided  with  the  right  hand. 

Starting  with  the  point  at  a  whole  centimetre  division  near  the  left- 
hand  extremity  of  the  scale,  a  division  line  is  made  by  lightly  drawing 
G  towards  one.  The  point  i  is  then  moved  to  the  next  division  to  the 
right,  H  being  lifted  off  the  glass,  and  a  second  division  line  is  made,  and 
so  on.  Some  little  practice  will  be  required  before  the  lines  will  be 
obtained  of  uniform  width,  and  also  equally  spaced.  A  very  light  pressure 
must  be  exerted  with  either  hand,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  guide 
the  point.  It  will  be  advisable  to  fix  the  base  board  c  at  about  20  cm. 
from  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  to  rest  the  elbows  of  both  arma  on  the 
table  top. 
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An  arrangement  suitable  for  dividing  short  scales,  and  whicli  can 
easily  be  fitted  up  in  the  laboratory,  is  shown  in  Fig.  276.  A  round 
steel  rod  a  is  fixed  about  1  cm.  above  a  base  board,  and  there  are 
two  carriages)  b  and  o,  which  can  slide  on  this  rod,  the  rod  passing 
through  a  split  tube  d  (Fig.  276,  a).  This  split  tube  can  be  pinched 
together  by  the  milled-headed  screw  b,  so  that  the  carriage  is  clamped  to 
the  rod  a.  A  point  f  on  each  carriage  rests  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  o, 
so  that  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  carriages  are  horizontal  On  the  top  of 
carriage  o  is  clamped  a  micrometer  screw-gauge  h,  while  on  b  is  screwed 
an  arm  k,  which  has  a  steel  sphere  J  at  the  end,  this  sphere  coming 
between  the  jaws  of  the  screw-gauge.     The  plate  on  which  the  scale  is  to 
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be  divided  is  fixed  to  the  carriage  b,  while  the  scriber  L,  used  to  make  the 
division  lines,  consists  of  a  pointed  steel  rod  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long 
rod  which  is  pivoted  at  m. 

To  use  this  instrument  the  carriages  are  adjusted  so  that  the  sphere  j 
is  in  contact  with  the  left-hand  jaw  of  h,  and  the  screw  is  brought  up  to 
touch  the  sphere.  The  jaws  are  then  opened  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  division  lines  on  the  scale  which  is  to  be  divided. 
Starting  with  both  carriages  in  such  a  position  that  the  scriber  is  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  plate  on  which  the  scale  is  to  be  divided,  clamp 
carriage  b,  and  bring  carriage  o  as  far  to  the  left  as  the  right-hand  jaw  of 
the  micrometer  will  allow,  and  clamp.  Then  rule  the  first  graduation  line 
with  the  scriber.  Next  unclamp  b  and  move  it  to  the  left  as  far  as  the 
left-hand  jaw  of  the  micrometer  will  allow,  and  clamp.  Rule  the  second 
line.  Unclamp  o  and  move  to  the  left^  then  clamp.  Unclamp  B,  move 
to  the  lefty  clamp  and  rule  a  division  line,  and  so  on.     In  this  way 
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the  scale  is  produced  by  a  step  by  step  process^  the  length  of  the  step 
being  regulated  by  the  distance  through  which  the  sphere  J  can  traTei 
between  the  jaws  of  the  micrometer. 

Such  a  dividing  engine  is  unsuited  for  any  but  quite  short  scales,  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  uniform  results  than  would  perhaps  at  first 
sight  be  imagined.  It  will,  however,  be  found  of  considerable  service 
when  making  verniers,  the  scale  on  which  the  vernier  is  to  be  vuaed  bemg 
preferably  made  by  the  beam-compass  method. 

4.  Silvering  Glass. — There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  silvering 
glass,  each  of  which  in  practised  hands  is  capable  of  giving  good 
results.  The  following  method,  due  to  Brasheur,  will,  however,  prob- 
ably be  found  to  give  the  most  consistent  results,  and  has  the  fmther 
advantage  that  some  of  the  solutions  employed  will  keep,  and  hence  a  stock 
can  be  made  at  one  time. 

The  following  solutions  will  be  required : — 

A,  The  reducing  solution — 

Loaf  sugar  or  sugar  candy  ....      90  grams. 
Strong,  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1'22)   .         .         4  cc 

Alcohol  (absolute) 175  c.c. 

Distilled  water 1000  cc. 

The  sugar  is  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  then  the  alcohol  and  nitric 
acid  are  added.  The  solution  will  require  to  be  kept  for  at  least  a  week 
before  it  is  used,  and  must  be  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle. 

B,  Silver  solution — 

Silver  nitrate 

Distilled  water 

C,  Ammonia  solution — 


Ammonia  (sp.  gr.  '880) 
Distilled  water   .         »        .         . 

2>.  Potash  solution — 

Caustic  potash  (prepared  by  alcohol) 
Distilled  water    .... 


1  gram. 
100  cc. 


1  C.C. 

10  CC. 


0*5  gram. 
50  CC. 


Solutions  ^  and  C  will  keep  for  some  months  if  contained  in  well  stoppered 
bottles  and  kept  in  the  dark.  Solution  D  will  only  keep  for  a  few 
weeks. 

The  above  amounts  will  suffice  for  silvering  a  mirror  having  an  area 
of  about  50  square  cm.  if  used  in  a  dish  such  that  most  of  the  silver  \s 
deposited  on  the  mirror,  and  not  on  the  sides  of  the  dish.  In  smaller  or 
larger  mirrors,  proportional  quantities  of  the  ingredients  can  be  taken. 

To  prepare  the  solution  for  silvering,  take  about  four-fifths  of  the 
silver  solution  B  and  place  it  in  a  beaker  which  has  been  washed  oat 
with  strong  nitric  acid  and  then  with  distilled  water,  and  add  the 
ammonia  solution  C  drop  by  drop,  stirring  all  the  while,  till  the  pre- 
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cipitate  la  partly  dissolved,  the  solution  being  a  light  brown  oolonr. 
Then  very  carehilly  add  drop  after  drop  of  the  ammonia,  stirring  for 
nearly  a  minute  between  each  drop,  till  the  solution  attains  a  light  straw 
colour.  If  by  accident  too  much  ammonia  is  added,  so  that  after  stirring 
for  some  time  the  solution  becomes  colourless,  add  a  drop  or  two  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution.  It  is  essential  to  success  that  no  excess  of 
ammonia  is  present 

Next  add  the  potash  solution  2>,  and  then  having  diluted  the 
remainder  of  the  ammonia  to  about  twice  its  bulk,  add  this  solution 
drop  by  drop,  tiU  the  precipitate  formed  when  the  potash  was  added  is 
nearly  all  dissolved.  A  few  particles  of  the  precipitate  may  refus6  to 
dissolve ;  these  should  be  neglected,  and  the  addition  of  ammonia  stopped 
when  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  becomes  colourless.  Now  add  some  of  the 
reserve  silver  nitrate  solution  drop  by  drop  tOl  the  solution,  even  after 
stirring  for  two  or  three  minutes,  does  not  become  clear,  but  remains  of 
a  light  brown  or  yellow  colour.  The  solution  may  then  be  filtered,  and 
is  ready  for  use. 

The  glass  to  be  silvered  must  be  cleaned  in  the  following  manner. 
Since  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  deposit  it  is  essential  that  the  glass  surface 
should  be  perfectly  clean,  the  student  is  advised  to  follow  out  the 
following  directions  implicitly : — 

1.  Remove  any  wax  or  oil  on  the  glass  by  means  of  turpentine. 

2.  Dissolve  off  any  pre-existing  silver  with  nitric  acid,  and  then 

rinse  in  water. 

3.  Immerse  in  a  strong  solution  of  caustic   potash,  and  rub  the 

surface  to  be  coated  with  a  swab  of  cotton  wool  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  scratch  the  surface 
with  the  glass  rod.  The  cotton  wool  should  be  carefuUy  tied 
over  the  end  of  the  rod.     Rinse  in  water. 

4.  Immerse  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  again  rub  the  surface  with  a 

swab,  as  in  3. 

5.  Wash  thoroughly  with  distilled  water,  giving  the  surface  a  rub 

with  the  swab  during  the  first  few  washings. 

6.  Leave  the  objects  covered  with  distilled  water  tiU  they  are  wanted 

for  silvering. 

The  objects  to  be  silvered  can  either  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  dish,  the  surfaces  to  be  silvered  being  turned  upwards,  or  they  can 
be  attached  by  a  speck  of  wax  at  the  back  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  glass 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  vessel  containing  the  solution,  so  that  the 
surfaces  to  be  coated  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  solution.  In  this 
case  the  silver  is  deposited  upwards.  The  advantage  of  this  latter 
arrangement  is  that  any  solid  specks  in  the  solution  do  not  settle  on 
surfaces  being  silvered,  and  hence  do  not  produce  holes  in  the  film,  as 
occurs  when  the  surfaces  are  at  the  bottom. 

The  glass  having  been  cleaned,  take  the  solution  prepared  as  described 
above  and  add  6  c.c.  of  the  reducing  solution  A  for  each  gram  of  silver 
nitrate  taken,  and  having  well  mixed   the   solutions,  pour  over  the 
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surfaces  to  be  silvered.  The  solutioii  will  first  torn  almost  black,  and 
then  the  sUver  will  start  depositing,  and  the  solution  will  gradually  torn 
first  to  a  light  brown,  and  then  after  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  it  will 
become  almost  clear,  when  the  deposition  is  complete.  The  rate  at  which 
the  deposition  goes  on  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  temperature^  and 
it  is  an  advantage  to  work  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  of  about  20^  G. 
If  the  temperature  is  much  below  20^,  it  is  advisable  to  heat  the  solntaon 
to  20^  before  adding  the  reduced  solution. 

After  the  deposition  is  complete  remove  the  glass,  being  careful  not 
to  touch  the  silvered  surface,  and  thoroughly  waah  with  distilled  water. 
Then  stand  the  mirror  on  its  edge  on  a  piece  of  clean  filter  paper,  and 
allow  the  fiilm  to  become  thorougMy  dry. 

If  the  mirror  is  to  be  used  with  the  silvering  on  the  back  of  the 
ghhss,  the  film  of  silver  will  require  protecting  by  a  coat  of  varnish. 
The  best  varnish  to  use  is  gold  lacquer,  as  thin  a  coating  as  possible 
being  employed. 

If  the  silver  film  has  to  be  polished,  so  as  to  obtain  reflection  direct 
from  the  silver,  as  will  be  the  case  with  the  mirrors  used  in  Michelson's 
interferometer,  prepare  two  or  three  pads  by  stufi^ng  some  pieces  of  dean 
soft  chamois  leather  with  cotton  wool.  First  lightly  rub  the  silver  film 
with  one  of  the  pads,  using  circular  strokes.  Then  place  a  piece  of 
rouge  about  the  size  of  a  pea  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  and  rub  one  of 
the  pads  on  the  paper,  so  as  to  work  the  rouge  weU  into  the  leather. 
The  mirror  is  then  polished  with  this  pad,  using  light  circular  strokes. 

When  silvering,  always  remember  (1)  an  excess  of  ammonia  must  be 
avoided,  and  (2)  the  surfaces  to  be  silvered  must  be  absolutely  clean. 

5.  Mounting  Oross-wires  in  Telescopes  and  Mtcroscopes. — An 
operation  which  occurs  with  some  frequency  in  a  physical  laboratory  is 
the  replacement  of  broken  cross-wires  in  ^e  eye-pieces  of  microscope 
and  telescopes.  In  the  case  of  low  power  eye-pieces,  and  where  it  is 
not  necessary  to  read  very  accurately,  such  as  for  use  with  the  telescope 
and  scale  method  of  measuring  rotations,  cross-wires  made  of  a  sin^e 
thread  of  silk  are  quite  satisfactory. 

The  ring  on  which  the  cross-wires  are  mounted  having  been  removed 
from  the  telescope,  the  remains  of  the  cement  used  to  attach  the  old 
cross-wires  is  dissolved  off  with  alcohol «or  amyl-acetate.     In  general,  two 

lines  at  right  angles,  used  to  define  the  positions  of  the 
wires,  will  be  found  scribed  on  the  ring.  If  no  such 
lines  exist,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  them  on,  using 
a  sharp  needle  as  a  scriber. 

The  satisfactory  attachment  of  the  fibre  will  be 
very  much  facilitated  if  a  piece  of  brass  wire  is  bent 
Fig.  277.  into  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  277,  the  distance  between 

the  arms  ab  being  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
ring  on  which  the  fibre  is  to  be  mounted.  Having  selected  a  fibre  of 
unspun  silk,  place  it  on  a  piece  of  black  velvety  or  on  a  piece  of  mirror 
glass,  and  by  means  of  a  needle  and  a  pair  of  forceps,  proceed  to  split 
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it  into  the  two  fibres  of  which  each  single  thread  generally  consists. 
Having  separated  a  sufficient  length  of  fibre,  coat  the  end  of  one  of  the 
prongs  of  the  bent  wire  with  a  little  solution  of  ceUuloid  in  amyl-acetate. 
Snch  solution  is  sold  as  a  transparent  varnish  for  coating  silver  goods, 
and  is  known  as  silioo  enamel.  In  a  few  seconds  the  varnish  will 
become  tacky,  when  the  end  of  the  wire  may  be  pressed  against  the  end 
of  the  silk  fibre.  The  fibre  having  become  attached  to  the  cement,  give 
the  wire  a  torn  or  two,  so  as  to  wind  the  fibre  round  the  prong.  Next 
ooat  the  other  prong  with  the  varnish,  and  having  slightly  pressed 
the  two  prongs  together  with  the  left  hand,  wind  the  silk  fibre  round 
the  second  prong.  After  a  few  seconds,  when  the  varnish  has  dried,  the 
pressure  on  the  prongs  may  be  released,  when  the  spring  of  the  wires 
will  keep  the  fibre  taut. 

Next  gently  lay  the  fibre  in  place  on  the  ring,  allowing  the  end  o  of 
the  wire  frame  to  rest  on  the  table,  the  other  end  being  supported  by  the 
fibre  as  it  rests  on  the  top  of  the  ring.  Then  with  a  pin  or  very  small 
brush  place  a  small  drop  of  the  varnish  at  either  end  of  the  fibre,  and  allow 
the  arrangement  to  remain  till  the  varnish  is  quite  hard.  When  the  varnish 
has  set,  the  superfluous  fibre  can  be  cut  away  with  a  sharp  pair  of  scissors. 

The  second  cross-wire  is  cemented  in  place  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
the  lines  ruled  on  the  ring  being  used  as  a  guide  to  ensure  that  the  two 
fibres  are  at  right  angles. 

In  place  of  silk,  very  fine  nickel  wire  may  be  used  for  cross-wires. 
Such  wire,  having  a  diameter  of  0*02  millimetre,  can  be  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Moul  k  Co.,  76-78  York  Street,  Westminster,  London,  and  costs 
one  shilling  per  metre. 

For  use  in  the  eye-piece  of  a  micrometer,  silk  cross- wires  are  in 
general  too  coarse,  and  no  better  material  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
covered than  spider  web.  The  most  suitable  web  is  that  produced  by 
the  Diadema  spider,  a  spider  with  a  large  body  and  comparatively  short 
legs.  In  the  absence  of  the  Diadema,  any  spider  can  be  made  to  give 
fairly  satisfactory  threads. 

Having  obtained  a  spider,  he  can  generally  be  persuaded  to  make 
a  thread  by  gently  tOting  him  off  a  piece  of  card,  the  thread  being 
left  attached  to  the  card  as  the  spider  falls.  This  thread  is  then 
wound  on  a  light  wire  frame  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  277.  In  the 
case  of  a  fresh  spun  web,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  use  any  varnish  to 
attach  the  thread  to  the  wire.  Having  obtained  the  thread  on  the  wire, 
the  attachment  to  the  ring  is  performed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  case  of  the  silk. 

Quartz  fibres  are  quite  unsuited  for  cross-wires,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  them  sufficiently  tight  and  yet  not  break  them  when 
replacing  the  ring  in  the  microscope. 

6.  On  the  Use  of  Manganin  Wire  for  the  Constniction  of  Besist- 
ance  Coils. — The  alloy  of  copper,  nickel,  and  manganese,  called  man- 
ganin, is  very  suitable  for  the  construction  of  resistance  coils,  since  it  has 
an  extremely  small  temperature  coefficienti  and  is  fairly  cheap. 

2p 
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In  order  that  a  reautance  made  of  manganin  may  retaio  itt  reriatance 
unaltered,  the  foUowing  mnst  be  attended  to  : — 

1.  The  wire  mtiBt  be  attached  to  the  terminals  hj  means  of  mivtt 

Bolder.     The  tin  in  ordinary  Boft  solder  appears  to  exert  an 
infloence  on  the  wire,  cansing  its  resistance  to  alter. 

2.  The  wire,  after  being  wound  in  the  coil,  most  be  annealed  at  > 

tamperatnie  of  140°  C.  for  at  least  twentj-fonr  hoars. 

3.  The  wire  most  be  protected  ttom  the  air  by  being  coated  with 

shellac. 
The  following  table  gives  suitable  dies  of  wire  for  coils  of  Tarioni 
recdstance: — 


B{z«orwii«. 

Huiniam  Cajrant 

Ohnu. 

Staudtrd  Wire-G»agA 

Ampon*. 

0-1 

Two  of  16  in  paralleL 
IB 
26 

82 
10 
3-2 

10 

SO 

27 

IS 

33 

1-0 

37 

0-4 

1000 

38 

0-1 

In  the  last  column  are  given  the  maiimnm  cajrenta  which  on^t  to 
be  passed  through  the  coils  if  of  the  form  described  below,  when  they  are 
immersed  in  an  oil  bath 
Where  measorements  of  pn- 
cision  are  made,  the  currents 
ought,  however,  not  to  exceed 
a  tenUi  of  the  values  given. 

The  form  of  coil  recom- 
mended by  the  Reichsanstslt 
is  shown  in  Fig.  278.  The 
wire,  double-silk  covered,  is 
wound  OD  a  brass  cylinder 
A,  which  is  covered  with  s 
layer  of  silk,  the  silk  having 
been  thoroughly  coated  with 
shellac  varnish  before  the 
wire  is  wound  on.  The  ends 
of  the  wire  are  silver  soldered 
to  small  copper  discs,  and 
Fia.  276.  these  discs  are  attached  bj 

screws  and  soft  solder  to  the 
ends  of  the  thick  copper  rods  b  and  o.  The  rods  are  fastened  to  ■ 
thick  disc  of  ebonit^  in  which  a  central  bole  d  ia  pierced  for  the  passaga 
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of  a  thermometer.  A  length  of  brass  tabe  i^  open  at  the  bottom,  serves 
to  protect  the  ooil  from  blows. 

When  making  a  ooil,  sufficient  wire  is  cat  off  to  give  a  resistance  about 
4  per  cent,  more  than  iJie  resistance  it  is  wished  to  construct,'  and  the 
silk  having  been  removed  for  about  4  centimetres  from  one  end,  the  wire 
is  thoroughly  cleaned  with  sand-paper.  A  small  copper  disc,  1  centimetre 
diameter  and  about  4  milUmetres  l^ck,  has  a  central  hole  bored,  and  a  V 
notch  filed  across  one  face.  The  notched  face  is  covered  with  a  paste  of 
borax  and  water,  as  is  also  the  end  of  the  wire.  The  disc  is  placed  on  a 
block  of  charcoal,  a  small  piece  of  silver  solder  (silver  2  parts,  brass  1  part) 
is  put  in  the  notch,  and  the  disc  is  heated  with  a  blow-pipe  till  the 
solder  is  quite  fluid.  The  end  of  the  wire  is  then  placed  in  the  notch, 
and  almost  simultaneously  the  flame  is  removed.  The  disc  must  be  made 
sufficiently  hot  before!  the  wire  is  put  in  place,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  heating  with  the  flame.  If  the  wire  is  heated  in  the 
flame  the  manganese  will  be  burnt  out,  and  the  properties  of  the  wire 
will  be  altered.  Immediately  the  solder  has  solidified,  plunge  the  disc  in 
water.  Then  clean  off  the  borax,  and  polish  up  the  side  opposite  to  that 
on  which  the  wire  is  attached,  and  give  it  a  coating  of  soft  solder  with  an 
ordinary  soldering  iron.  The  wire  must  then  be  doubled  on  itself  and 
wound  uniformly  on  the  brass  cylinder  A,  being  held  in  place  by  a  few 
turns  of  silk.  Next  give  the  wire  a  thorough  coating  of  shellac  varnish, 
made  by  dissolving  sheeted  shellac  in  dbsolrUe  alcohol,  and  place  the  coil 
in  an  air  bath  heated  to  140*  C,  leaving  it  there  for  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  annealing  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  ooil  two  or  three  addi- 
tional coats  of  varnish. 

The  coil  having  been  annealed,  its  resistance  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
desired  value.  Screw  the  copper  disc  which  is  attached  to  one  end  of 
the  coil  to  one  of  the  copper  connectors  (b  or  o),  and  then  heat  the 
junction  with  a  soldering  iron,  and  run  a  little  soft  solder  between  the 
disc  and  the  rod,  care  being  taken  to  get  no  solder  on  the  face  of  the  disc 
to  which  the  manganin  wire  is  attached. 

The  other  end  of  the  wire,  having  been  well  cleaned  with  sand-paper, 
is  clamped  between  two  copper  discs,  which  are  screwed  to  the  end  of  the 
other  connector,  and  the  resistance  of  the  coil  is  compared  with  a  standard 
coil.  The  wire  is  adjusted  between  the  copper  discs  till  the  resistance 
is  a  little  greater  than  the  desired  value.  The  position  is  marked,  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  done  by  sharply  bending  the  wire  at  the  edge 
of  the  discs.  This  end  of  the  wire  is  then  soldered  to  a  copper  disc 
exactly  as  was  the  other  end,  and  the  resistance  of  the  coil  is  carefully 
measured,  and  ought  to  be  a  very  little  too  great.  Next  calculate  by 
what  lerkfth  the  coil  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  give  the  correct  resist- 
ance, and  then  measure  off  three  times  this  length  from  one  end,  and 
having  bared  the  wire  at  the  point,  solder  another  piece  of  the  same  wire 
at  this  point     This  wire  must  be  attached  with  silver  solder,  and  the 

^  The  resiBtanoe  of  a  manganin  wire  decreases  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  when  the 
wire  is  annealed. 
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best  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows : — Having  carefully  deaned  the 
portions  of  wire  to  be  joined,  give  the  additional  piece  two  turns  round 
the  other  wire,  and  place  a  little  powdered  borax  on  the  joint  Then 
heat  a  small  bead  of  solder,  together  with  a  little  borax,  on  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  and  when  the  solder  is  heated  well  above  the  melting  point, 
place  the  junction  on  the  bead,  removing  the  flame  immediately  the 
solder  flows.  A  very  small  flame  ought  to  be  used  when  making  this 
joint.  Next  adjust  the  length  of  the  added  wire  so  that  the  resistance  of 
the  whole  coil,  with  this  wire  shunting  the  end  portion  of  the  main  wire^ 
is  a  very  little  too  small,  and  then  attach  a  copper  disc  to  the  added  wire 
with  silver  solder.  The  two  copper  discs  must  now  be  screwed  to  the 
connector,  and  the  junctions  between  the  discs  made  good  with  soft 
solder.  If  the  operations  have  been  successfully  performed,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  coH  will  now  be  slightly  too  small,  and  Uie  added  wire  is  then 
reduced  in  diameter  by  careful  filing  till  the  resistance  is  correct. 

In  the  case  of  coils  wound  with  fine  wire,  it  will  be  found  easiest  to 
attach  a  portion  of  thick  wire  in  series  with  the  fine  wire,  and  then 
having  adjusted  the  length  tiU  the  coil  has  a  slightly  too  low  resistance, 
to  adjust  finally  by  filing  the  thick  wire. 

The  above  descriptions  apply  to  the  construction  of  a  manganin 
resistance  coil  where  the  utmost  accuracy  in  adjustment  and  permanence 
is  desired.  For  many  purposes  in  the  laboratory  such  refinement  ia 
unnecessary.  In  such  a  case,  having  cut  off  a  length  slightly  in  excess 
of  that  required  to  give  the  desired  resistance,  coil  the  wire  into  a  double 
coil,  coat  it  with  shellac,  and  anneal  at  140*".  The  annealing  even  may 
be  omitted,  in  which  case  the  coils  will  slowly  change  in  resistance,  and 
a  fairly  frequent  recalibration  will  be  necessary.  The  coils  are  then 
attached  to  the  copper  connectors  or  the  contact  blocks,  as  the  case  maj 
be,  with  soft  solder,  and  adjusted  by  altering  the  length;  for  which 
purpose  the  wire  is  drawn  through  the  solder,  which  is  made  fluid  by 
placing  a  hot  soldering  iron  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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Table  II. 

Approxitnaie  ^ormulcB, 

If  a,  &,  c,  and  d  are   small  compared  to   unity,  then  to  a  first 
approximation  we  have 

1.  (l±a)(l±6)(l±c).  ..  =  l±a±h±c±  .  .  , 

2.  (Vta)2-l±2a. 

3.  (l±a)*=l±na 

4.  V(1±«)=1±J 

6.    -JL-lq:a. 
l±a 

7   — L^-1  T? 

8.  7= _=l+na. 

(l±a)« 

(l±c){l±d) 

10.  ^-1+a. 

11.  af -l+alogfiB. 

12.  log.(l+a)-a-|'. 

13.  sin(^±a)»8m^±acos^. 

14.  ooB(^±a)-oo6  0Ta8in(?. 

In  13  and  14  a  is  measored  in  radians,  and  if  it  does  not  exceed  2*, 
the  aboye  expressions  are  correct  to  three  decimal  places,  and  if  a  does 
not  exceed  30',  to  four  places. 
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Table  IIL 

ReducHon  of  Weighings  to  Vacuo, 

If  D  is  the  density  of  the  body,  and  £  is  that  of  the  weights,  and 
o*  the  density  of  the  air,  the  correction  to  the  weight  of  the  body  is 

^yr  -  s\  where  t^  is  the  apparent  weight  of  the  body.    The  following 

table  gives  the  values  of  the  factors  <^  (n ~  j)  <»1^^*^  ^7  ^^  ^ 

mean  value  *0012  for  tr.  The  tabulated  number  multiplied  by  tr  in 
grams  gives  the  correction  in  milligrams,  and  is  to  be  added  to  the 
apparent  weight  if  the  sign  is  positive : — 


ttW 


Deniity  of  Body. 
D, 

ComottoD  In  KilUsnm*. 

BnM  WetghU. 

a-8-i. 

Platinum  WeigliU. 

Weighte. 

a-s-as. 

•60 

+  2^26 

+  2-84 

+  1-96 

•66 

204 

2-18 

1-73 

•60 

1-86 

1^94 

1-66 

•66 

1-70 

1-79 

1-39 

•70 

1-67 

1-66 

1-26 

•76 

146 

166 

115 

•80 

l^dS 

1^44 

1-06 

•86 

1-27 

1-36 

•96 

•90 

1-19 

1-28 

•88 

•95 

112 

1-21 

•81 

1-0 

1-06 

1-14 

•75 

1-1 

•96 

104 

-64 

1-2 

•86 

•94 

-55 

1-8 

•78 

•87 

•47 

1-4 

•71. 

•80 

•40 

1-6 

•66 

•76 

■36 

1-6 

•61 

•69 

•30 

1-7 

•66 

•66 

-25 

1-8 

•62 

•62 

-21 

1-9 

•49 

•58 

•18 

2-0 

•46 

•64 

•15 

2-6 

•34 

•48 

+  03 

8-0 

•26 

•84 

-•05 

8-6 

•20 

•29 

•11 

40 

•16 

•24 

•15 

60 

•10 

•19 

•21 

6-0 

•06 

•14 

•25 

8-0 

+  •01 

09 

•30 

10-0 

-02 

06 

•33 

16-0 

•06 

•03 

•37 

20O 

-OS 

O04 

•39 
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Tablx  IV. 
DmtUy  of  Dry  Air  at  dijferent  Temperatures  and  Preaeuree. 


Twmpera- 
tan. 

PrManro  In  Millimetres. 

Ftoportional  Piaitib 

720 

780 

740 

760 

760 

770 

0* 

0-00 
1226 

0-00 
1242 

000 
1259 

0-00 
1276 

000 
1293 

0-00 
1310 

17 

1  mm.  =  2 

2  =3 

3  =6 

4  =7 

5  =8 

6  =10 

7  =12 

8  =14 

9  =15 

16 

1  mm.=  2 

2  =3 

3  =5 

4  =6 
6    =8 

6  =10 

7  =11 

8  =13 

9  =14 

16 

1  mm.=  1 

2  =3 

3  =4 

4  =6 
6    =8 

6  =9 

7  =11 

8  =12 

9  =13 

4 

0'-l=0 
•2=1 
•3=1 
•4=2 
•6=2 
•6  =  2 
•7  =  3 
•8=3 
•9-4 

6 

0'^1=1 
■2=1 
•3=2 
•4=2 
•6=3 
•6=3 
•7=4 
•8=4 
•9=6 

1 
2 
8 

4 

1221 
1216 
1212 
1207 

1237 
1233 
1228 
1224 

1254 
1260 
1245 
1241 

1271 
1267 
1262 
1268 

1288 
1284 
1279 
1274 

1305 
1301 
1296 
1291 

6 

1203 

1220 

1236 

1253 

1270 

1286 

6 
7 
8 
9 

1199 
1194 
1190 
1186 

1216 
1211 
1207 
1202 

1232 
1227 
1223 
1219 

1249 
1244 
1240 
1236 

1266 
1261 
1256 
1252 

1282 
1277 
1273 
1268 

10 

1181 

1198 

1214 

1231 

1247 

1264 

11 
12 
18 
14 

1177 
1173 
1169 
1166 

1194 
1190 
1186 
1181 

1210 
1206 
1202 
1198 

1227 
1222 
1218 
1214 

1243 
1238 
1234 
1230 

1259 
1266 
1260 
1246 

15 

1161 

1177 

1193 

1209 

1226 

1242 

16 
17 
18 
19 

1157 
1153 
1149 
1145 

1173 
1169 
1166 
1161 

1189 
1186 
1181 
1177 

1206 
1201 
1197 
1193 

1221 
1217 
1213 
1209 

1237 
1233 
1229 
1226 

20 

1141 

1157 

1173 

1189 

1205 

1220 

21 
22 
23 
24 

1137 
1133 
1130 
1126 

1153 
1149 
1145 
1141 

1169 
1166 
1161 
1157 

1186 
1181 
1177 
1173 

1200 
1196 
1192 
1188 

1216 
1212 
1208 
1204 

25 

1122 

1138 

1163 

1169 

1184 

1200 

26 
27 
28 
29 

1118 
1115 

nil 

1107 

1134 
1130 
1126 
1123 

1149 
1146 
1142 
1138 

1166 
1161 
1157 
1163 

1180 
1176 
1173 
1169 

1196 
1192 
1188 
1184 

80 

1103 

1119 

1134 

1149 

1165 

1180 
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Tablb  v. — Dennty  of  Water  cU  various  TemperatureB  mecuured 

on  tJis  Hydrogen  Scale. 


Tenths. 

Degree! 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0" 

0-99987 

87 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

91 

92 

92 

1 

1 

93 

93 

94 

94 

95 

95 

95 

96 

96 

97 

2 

97 

97 

97 

98 

98 

98 

99 

99 

99 

99 

8 

99 

99 

99 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

4 

1-00000 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

5 

0-99999 

99 

99 

99 

98 

98 

98 

98 

97 

97 

6 

97 

97 

96 

96 

95 

95 

95 

94 

94 

93 

7 

93 

93 

92 

92 

91 

90 

90 

89 

89 

88 

8 

88 

87 

86 

86 

85 

84 

84 

83 

82 

82 

9 

81 

80 

79 

79 

78 

77 

76 

76 

74 

74 

10 

73 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

11 

63 

62 

61 

60 

59 

68 

67 

56 

55 

54 

12 

63 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

44 

43 

42 

13 

40 

39 

88 

37 

35 

84 

83 

81 

80 

29 

14 

27 

26 

24 

23 

22 

20 

19 

17 

16 

14 

15 

13 

11 

10 

08 

06 

06 

03 

02 

00 

99 

16 

0-99897 

95 

94 

92 

90 

89 

87 

85 

84 

82 

17 

80 

78 

77 

75 

78 

71 

70 

68 

66 

64 

18 

62 

60 

59 

57 

55 

63 

51 

49 

47 

45 

19 

43 

41 

89 

37 

35 

83 

31 

29 

27 

25 

20 

23 

21 

19 

17 

15 

13 

11 

08 

06 

04 

21 

02 

00 

98 

96 

93 

9i 

89 

86 

84 

82 

22 

0-99780 

77 

75 

73 

71 

68 

66 

64 

61 

59 

28 

66 

64 

62 

49 

47 

46 

42 

40 

37 

35 

24 

32 

30 

27 

25 

22 

20 

17 

16 

12 

10 

25 

07 

05 

02 

99 

97 

94 

§2 

89 

86 

84 

26 

0-99681 

78 

76 

73 

70 

67 

66 

62 

69 

57 

27 

54 

51 

48 

46 

43 

40 

87 

84 

32 

29 

28 

26 

23 

20 

17 

15 

12 

09 

06 

03 

00 

29 

0  99697 

94 

91 

88 

86 

82 

79 

76 

73 

70 

80 

67 

64 

61 

58 

55 

52 

49 

46 

43 

40 

81 

37 

34 

31 

27 

24 

21 

18 

16 

12 

08 

82 

05 

02 

99 

96 

92 

89 

86 

83 

79 

76 

88 

0-99473 

70 

66 

63 

60 

66 

63 

60 

46 

43 

84 

40 

36 

33 

80 

26 

23 

20 

16 

13 

09 

85 

06 

02 

99 

96 

92 

89 

86 

82 

78 

75 
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Table  VL — Correction  for  Buoyancy  in  Density  Mecuuremmits. 

If  D'  is  the  density  uncorrected  for  buoyancy,  then  the  corrected  density  is 
jy  +  ffil-l/)^  and  in  the  following  table  are  given  the  values  of  the  correction 
term  ail  -  jy)  for  various  values  of  W,  the  mean  value  '0012  being  assumed  for  0-. 


1/ 

Ck>R»ctlon. 

ly 

OoiTection. 

Proportional 
tetc. 

•6 

+  '0006 

12-0 

-•0132 

•0012 

1-0 

140 

-•0166 

2-0 

-W12 

16-0 

-•0180 

•1  =  ^0001 

80 

-•0024 

18-0 

-•0204 

•2= -0002 

4-0 

-•0036 

200 

-•0228 

•3  =  ^0004 

5-0 

-•0048 

•4=0006 

6-0 

-•0060 

•6=^0006 

7-0 

-0072 

•6=^0007 

8-0 

-0084 

•7=-0008 

90 

-•0096 

•8 =-0010 

100 

-•0108 

•9= •coil 

Table  VII. — Moments  of  Inertia, 

The  following  table  contains  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  gyration,  and  these 
nbers  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  body  will  give  the  moment  of  inertia : — 


numbers 


Bhapo  of  Body. 

Position  of  Axiii  about 

which  Botation  takes 

placa. 

Bqoareof 

Badina 

of  Oyration. 

Solid  cylinder 

Perpendicular  to  axis 
of  cylinder  through 
centre  of  gravity 

12*^4 

rs  radius. 
Z= length. 

Solid  cylinder 

Coincident  with  axis 
of  cylinder 

2 

r= radius. 

Hollow  cylinder  . 

Coincident  with  axis 
of  cylinder 

JP+r" 
2 

'  J2= external  radius. 

Hollow  cylinder  . 

Through    centre    of 
gravity    and   per- 
pendicular to  axis 
of  cylinder 

4         12 

r= internal  radius. 

A = length. 

< 

Sphere     .   . 

Through  centre 

2r« 

r= radius. 

Hollow  sphere    . 

Through  centre 

2  A*-r» 

iZ-.  external  radius. 

3iP-r* 

rs  internal  radius. 

Rectangular  bar . 

Through    centre    of 
two  opposite  faces 

12 

a  and  b  are  adjacent 
edges  of  the  faces 
through      which 
the  axis  passes. 

Anchor  ring 

About  a  diameter 

JP    6r» 
2       8 

is = radius  of  anchor 
ring. 

Anchor  ring 

Through  centre,  and 
perpendicular     to 
plane  of  ring 

^■*-T 

r= radios  of  circu- 
lar cross  section. 

4 

If  the  square  of  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  given  axis  is  CP,  then  the  square 
of  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  at  a  distance  diBiP+tP. 
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Table  YIII. — Redudion  of  Periodic  Time  to  infimidy  email  Arc^ 
and  Gorrection  on  Account  of  Chrorumieter  Rate. 

IteducUon  to  if^nitdy  small  Are, — If  $  and  ^   are  the  initial  and   final 

00 
amplitudes  of  the  vibration,  the  correction  is  -^. 


AmpUtade  at 

Oommenoement 

in  MlnutM 

of  Aro. 

Amplitude  at  Bnd  in  Minutei  of  Arc 

80* 

70' 

BO' 

60* 

40' 

SO' 

100' 
90 
80 
70 
60 
60 

0-00004 
•00004 
•00003 

0^00004 
"00003 
•00003 
•00003 

0-00003 
-00003 
•00008 
•00002 
•00002 

0-00003 
•00002 
•00002 
•00002 
•00002 
•00001 

0-00002 
•00002 
•00002 
•00001 
•00001 
•00001 
•00001 

0-00002 
-00001 
-00001 
-00001 
•00001 
•00001 
-00001 

Oorreotion  for  Chronometer  Bate, — If  »  is  the  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer, 
the  factor  required  is  1  - 


86400 


Daily  BAte, 

Chronometer 

Chronometer 

Seconds. 

Gainini^ 

Losing. 

6 

0-99994 

1-00006 

10 

88 

12 

16 

83 

17 

20 

77 

23 

25 

71 

29 

30 

66 

36 

35 

59 

41 

40 

64 

46 

45 

48 

62 

50 

42 

58 

Table  IX. — Correction  of  the  Snn*8  or  a  Steals  Apparent  AUOude 

to  dUotDfor  Parallax  and  Eefraetion, 

The  correction  is  to  be  snbtracted,  and  is  the  difference  between  the  refraotion 
and  the  parallax. 


Apparent 
Altitude. 

Correction. 

Apparent 
Altttade. 

Correction. 

20* 

2^    30" 

82* 

1'   26" 

21 

2    22 

34 

1     19 

22 

2    16 

36 

1     13 

23 

2      8 

38 

1      7 

24 

2      2 

40 

1      3 

25 

1     66 

46 

0    62 

26 

1    61 

60 

0    43 

27 

1    46 

65 

0    36 

28 

1    41 

60 

0    29 

29 

1    37 

70 

0    18 

30 

1     33 

80 

0      9 
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Tablb  X. — Bedudion  of  Barometer  Beadinffi  to  0*  O. 

In  the  following  table  are  ^ven  the  correctionB  in  millimetres  to  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  measured  height  of  the  barometer  to  what  it  would 
be  if  the  mercury  and  scale  were  both  at  O""  C,  that  is,  the  values  of  the 


quantity 


(8  -  a)t 

l  +  Bt 


hfy  the  correction  in  every  case  being  subiraeHve : — 


|o' 

GliM  Scild. 

Bnis  Scale. 

ll 

Unoorrdotod  Height 

■ 

XJnooRected  Height. 

740 

760 

760 

770 

780 

740 

760 

760 

770 

780 

1 

2 
8 

4 

mm. 
•13 
•26 
•38 
•61 

mm. 

•13 

26 

•89 

•62 

mm. 
•13 
•26 
•39 
•68 

mm. 
•13 
•27 
•40 
■63 

mm. 
•13 
•27 
•41 
■64 

mm. 
•12 
•24 
•36 

•48 

•12 
•26 
•87 
•49 

mm. 
12 
•26 
•37 
60 

mm. 
•13 
-26 
•38 
•60 

mm. 
•13 
•25 

•38 
•61 

•12 
0"1=-01 
•2=02 
•3=  •OS 
•4= -05 
•6=^06 
•6=07 
7=^08 
•8=  10 
•9=^11 

•18 

o'-i=-oi 

•2= -03 
•3=^04 
•4=06 
•5=*07 
•6= -08 
7=^09 
•8=^10 
•9=12 

•14 
0'1=^01 
•2=^03 
-3=^04 
•4=^06 
•5= -07 
■6= -08 
7=10 
•8 =-11 
9= -13 

5 

•64 

•66 

•66 

•67 

•68 

•60 

■61 

•62 

•63 

•64 

6 
7 
8 
9 

•77 

■90 

1-02 

116 

•78 

•91 

1^04 

117 

•79 

■92 

106 

1^18 

•80 

•93 

107 

1^20 

•81 

•96 

1-08 

1^21 

72 

•86 

•97 

1-09 

73 

•86 

•98 

I^IO 

74 

•87 

•99 

1^12 

76 

•88 

1^01 

113 

••76 

•89 

1^02 

1^16 

10 

1-28 

1^80 

1-81 

133 

1-36 

1^21 

1^22 

1^ 

1*26 

1-27 

U 
12 
18 
14 

141 
163 
1-66 
179 

1-43 
1-66 
1^69 
181 

146 
1-68 
171 
1-84 

1^46 
160 
178 
1-86 

1*48 
1*62 
176 
1-89 

133 
1-46 
1-67 
1^69 

1^35 
1-47 
1-69 
171 

1-36 
1^49 
1*61 
1*73 

1*88 
161 
1*63 
176 

1-40 
1^63 
1-66 
178 

15 

192 

1-94 

1^97 

2-00 

2*02 

1^81 

T88 

1*86 

1*88 

1-91 

16 
17 
18 
19 

206 
217 
2-80 
2-48 

207 
2-20 
2-33 
2-46 

210 
223 
236 
2-49 

218 
2*26 
239 
2-68 

216 
229 
2*43 
2*66 

1^98 
2*05 
217 
2*29 

1-96 
2-08 
2-20 
2*32 

1*98 
210 
2*23 
2*36 

2-01 
213 
2-26 
2-38 

2-08 
2-16 
2*29 
2-41 

20 

266 

2-69 

2-62 

2-66 

2-69 

2*41 

2*44 

2-47 

2*61 

2-54 

81 
22 
28 
24 

2*68 
2-81 
2-94 
3-06 

272 
2-86 
2-98 
811 

276 
2^89 
3*02 
316 

279 
2^92 
8-06 
319 

2-83 
2^96 
8-10 
323 

2-68 
2*66 

277 
2*89 

2-66 
2-69 
2-81 
2*93 

2-60 
2-72 
2*84 
2*97 

2*63 
2-76 
2*88 
3*01 

267 
279 
2-92 
8'05 

26 

8-19 

8-23 

3*28 

3*32 

8*36 

3  01 

305 

3-09 

318 

317 

26 

27 
28 
29 

3-32 
3*46 
3-67 
370 

8-36 
8^49 
362 
376 

341 
3*64 
3*67 
8-80 

8-46 
3-69 
8*72 
3*86 

8-60 
8*63 
377 
3*90 

3*13 
3-26 
3*37 
3-49 

817 
3*29 
3-41 
3*64 

3*21 
3*34 
3*46 
3*68 

3*26 
3-88 
3-61 
3-63 

3-30 
3*42 
3-56 
3*68 

80 

8-88 

3-88 

3*93 

3*98 

4*03 

3*61 

3-66 

371 

876 

8-80 

81 
82 
88 
84 

3-95 
4  08 
4-21 
4-33 

401 
414 
4-26 
4-39 

4*06 
419 
4*32 
4-46 

411 
4-26 
4*88 
4^61 

417 
4*30 
4*43 

4-57 

373 
3-86 
3*97 
409 

3-78 
3^90 
402 
4-14 

3*83 
8*96 
4*07 
4*20 

3-88 
4*00 
4  18 
4*26 

3*93 
406 
4^18 
4*31 

80 

4-46 

4*62 

4^68 

466 

471 

4*21 

426 

432 

4-88 

4-43 
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Tablb  XI. 

Correction  to  the  Height  of  the  Barometer  to  allow  for  ike 

effect  of  OapUlarity, 

The  correction,  which  is  given  in  milUmetres,  has  always  to  be 
added  to  the  observed  height. 


DUmeter 

of  Tube, 

mm. 

Height  of  the  HeniBciu  in  MillimetrM. 

•4 

•6 

•8 

1-0 

1-2 

1-4 

1-6 

1-8 

• 
4 

•83 

1^22 

1^64 

1-98 

2-37 

6 

•47 

•66 

•86 

1^19 

1-46 

1-80 

6 

•27 

•41 

•66 

•78 

•98 

1^21 

1^43 

7 

•18 

•28 

•40 

-63 

•67 

•82 

•97 

1-13 

8 

•20 

•29 

•38 

•46 

•66 

•66 

•77 

9 

•16 

•21 

•28 

•33 

•40 

•46 

•52 

10 

•16 

•20 

•26 

•29 

•33 

•37 

11 

•10 

■14 

•18 

•21 

•24 

•27 

12 

•07 

•10 

'13 

•16 

•18 

•19 

18 

•07 

•10 

•12 

•13 

•14 
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Tablb  XIL 
Beduction  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oaa  to  Standard  Pretmre, 

The  table  giyes  the  values  of  the  loffarithms  of  the  factors  -—  for 

760 

different  values  of  J?,  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  the   time  the 

volume  of  the  gas  was  measured. 


B 

nun. 

^7^ 

Proportional  Parts. 

B 

mm« 

^760 

720 

T-97662 

60 

•1  mm.=:  6 
•2          =12 
•3          =18 
•4          =24 

•5          =30 

•8          =36 
•7          =42 
•8          =48 
•9          =54 

50 

1  mm.  =  6^9 
•2          =11-8 
•3          =  177 
•4          =236 

•6          =29-5 

•6          =364 
•7          =413 
■8          =  47-2 
•9          =53^1 

58 

•1  mm.=  5^8 
•2          =11-6 
•3          =  174 
•4          =23-2 

•6          =29-0 

•6          =348 
•7          =40-6 
•8          =46  4 
•9          =52*2 

57 
•1  mm.=  5^7 
•2          =11-4 
•3          =  17^1 
•4          =228 

•6          =28-5 

•6          =34-2 
•7          =39-9 
•8          =45^6 
•9          =51-3 

56 

•1  mm.  =  5^6 
•2          =11-2 
•3          =16^8 
•4          =22-4 

•5          =28-0 

•6          =33-6 
•7          =39  2 
•8          =44-8 
•9          =50-4 

750 

1-99425 

1 
2 
3 

4 

•97712 
•97772 
•97832 
•97892 

1 
2 
8 

4 

•99483 
•99540 
•99598 
•99656 

6 

•97952 

5 

•99713 

6 

7 
8 
9 

•98012 
•98072 
'98132 
•98191 

6 
7 
8 
9 

•99771 
•99828 
•99886 
•99943 

780 

•98251 

760 

0-00000 

1 
2 

8 

4 

•98310 
•98370 
•98429 
•98488 

1 
2 
8 

4 

•00057 
•00114 
•00171 
•00228 

5 

•98647 

5 

-00285 

6 

7 
8 
9 

•98606 
•98665 
•98724 

•98783 

6 

7 
8 
9 

•00342 
•00398 
•00455 
•00511 

740 

•98842 

770 

•00568 

1 
2 

8 

4 

•98900 
•98959 
•99018 
•99076 

1 
2 
8 

4 

•00624 
•00680 
•00737 
•00793 

5 

•99134 

5 

•00849 

6 
7 
8 
9 

•99193 

•99251 

•99309 

99367 

6 
7 
8 
9 

•00905 
•00961 
•01017 
•01072 

750 

•99425 

780 

•01128 
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tablb  xni. 

Values  of  (1  +  a^)  for  reducing  the  Volume  of  Qaeee  to  Standard  Ten^ 
peraturefor  Values  of  t  from  0^  to  40°  C.  (o«0003670). 


Temperature. 

l+at. 

Temperature. 

1+at 

Proportional 
Airti. 

1 

1-00367 

21 

1-07707 

867 

2 

1-00734 

22 

1-08074 

0*-l=86-7 

3 

lt)1101 

28 

108441 

•2=73-4 

4 

1-01468 

24 

1-08808 

•3=110-1 

6 

1-01885 

25 

1-09175 

•4  s  146-8 

6 

1-02202 

26 

1-09542 

•5=183-6 

7 

1*02569 

27 

1-09909 

•6=220-2 

8 

1-02936 

28 

1-10276 

•7=266-9 

9 

103303 

29 

1*10643 

•8=293-6 

10 

103670 

80 

111010 

•9=330-3 

11 

1-04037 

81 

1-11377 

12 

1-04404 

82 

1-11744 

18 

1-04771 

88 

1-12111 

14 

1-06138 

84 

1-12478 

16 

106506 

85 

112845 

16 

106872 

86 

1-13212 

17 

1-06239 

37 

113579 

18 

1-06606 

88 

1-13946 

19 

1-06973 

89 

1-14313 

20 

1-07340 

40 

1-14680 
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Tablb  XrV.-— Tension  of  Water  Vapour  and  Mass  of  Water 
in  a  Oubie  Metre  of  Saturated  Air. 

(1)  Vapour  Tension  of  Water  for  every  Tenth  of  a  Degree  between  0* 
and  35*  C. 


Degree. 

1 

Vapour  Tension  in  Mllllmetree. 

Tenth!. 

•0 

•1 

-8 

•8 

-4 

•0 

-•     1     -7 

•8     1     -9 

0 

4-57 

4-60 

4  64 

4-67 

470 

474 

477 

4-80  j    4-84 

4-87 

1 
2 
8 

4 

4-91 
6-27 
5-66 
607 

4-94 
6-81 
670 
611 

4-98 
6-85 
674 
6-16 

602 
6-89 
5*78 
0-20 

506 
5-42 
5-82 
6-24 

6-09 
6-46 
6*86 
6-28 

5*12 
6-50 
6-90 
6-33 

6-16 
5-54 
6-94 
6-87 

6*20 
6-58 
6-99 
6*42 

6-23 
5-62 
6-08 
6-46 

5 

6-51 

6-66 

6-60 

6-64 

6-69 

674 

6-78 

6-83 

6*88 

6-92 

6 
7 
8 
9 

6-97 
7-47 
7-99 
8-65 

7*02 
7-62 
8-05 
8-61 

707 
7-67 
8-10 
8-66 

712 
7*62 
8-15 
872 

7-17 
7*67 
8-21 
8*78 

7-22 
772 
8*27 
8*84 

7-26 
7*78 
8-32 
8-90 

7-31 
7*83 
8*38 
8-96 

7-36 
7*88 
8-43 
9-02 

7-42 
794 
8-49 
9-08 

10 

914     9-20 

9-26 

9-82 

9*39 

9-45 

9-61 

9-68 

9-64 

970 

U 
12 
18 
14 

9-77 
10-43 
1114 
U-88 

9-83 
10-50 
11-21 
11-96 

9*90 
10-67 
11-28 
12-04 

9-96 
10-64 
11-36 
1212 

10-03 
1071 
11*48 
12-19 

10-09 
10-78 
11-60 
12-27 

10-16 
10-85 
11-58 
12-35 

10*23 
10-92 
11*66 
12*43 

10-30 
10*99 
1173 
12-61 

10-36 
11-07 
11*81 
12-69 

10 

12  67 

12-76 

12*84 

12-92 

13-00 

13-09 

13-17 

18-26 

13-84 

13-42 

16 
17 
18 
19 

18-61 
14-40 
16 -38 
16-82 

13-60 
14-49 
16-43 
16-42 

18-68 
14-58 
15-52 
16-62 

1377 
14-67 
16-62 
16-63 

13*86 
1476 
16-72 
1673 

13-95 
14-86 
16-82 
16-83 

14-04 
14-96 
15-92 
16-94 

14*12 
15*04 
16*02 
17*04 

14-21 
16*14 
16-12 
17*15 

14-80 
15*23 
16-22 
17*26 

20 

17-86 

17-47 

17-68 

17*69 

17*80 

17-91 

18-02 

1813 

18-24 

18*36 

21 
22 
28 
24 

18-47 
19-63 
20-86 
22-16 

18-58 
19-75 
20-98 
22-29 

18-69 
19-87 
21-11 
22-42 

18-81 
19-99 
21-24 
22-66 

18-92 
20-11 
21-37 
22*69 

19-04 
20-24 
21-60 
22-83 

19-16 
20-36 
21-63 
22-96 

19-27 
20*48 
2176 
23-10 

19-39 
20-61 
21-89 
28-24 

19-61 
20*73 
22-02 
23*38 

25 

23-62 

23*66 

23-80 

23-94 

2408 

24*23 

24-37 

24-52 

24*66 

24-81 

26 
27 
28 
29 

24-96 
26-47 
28-07 
2974 

2610 
26-68 
28-23 
29*92 

25-25 
2678 
28-39 
30-09 

26-40 
26-94 
28-56 
30-26 

26-55 
27-10 
28-73 
30-44 

2570 
27-26 
28*89 
30-62 

25-86 
27-42 
29-06 
30-79 

26-01 
27-58 
29-23 
30-97 

26-16 
2774 
29*40 
31*16 

26-32 
27-90 
29-67 
81-38 

30 

31-51 

31-69 

31-87 

32*06 

32-24 

32-43 

32-61 

32-80 

82-99 

33-18 

81 
82 
83 
34 

33-37 
35-82 
37-37 
89-62 

33-56 
35-52 
37-58 
39-74 

33-75 
36-72 
3779 
39-97 

33-94 
35-92 
3800 
40-19 

34-14 
36-13 
38-22 
40-41 

34-83 
36-33 
38-43 
40-64 

34-53 
36-54 
38-66 
40*86 

3472 
3674 
38-87 
4109 

34-92 
36-95 
39*08 
41*82 

35-12 
37-16 
39-30 
41-56 

80 

41-78 

42-02 

42-25 

42-48 

42-72 

42-96 

48-19 

43-48 

43*67 

43-92 

-0 

•1 

-a 

-8 

-4 

•5 

•6 

7 

•8 

•» 
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Table  XIY.  (eonitnued) — (2)  Maae  of  Water  contained  in  a  Ouhic  Metn 
of  Air  at  a  Pressure  of  76  om.  of  Mercury,  and  Saturated  at  various 
Temperatures  bettoeen  0*  and  35*  C, 


Degress. 

Man  of  Water  in  Orunt. 

Tenths. 

-0 

-1 

•2 

•8 

-4 

-6 

-6 

7 

•8 

■9 

0 

4-84 

4-87 

4-90 

4-93 

4-97 

5-00 

5-04 

5-07 

5*11 

6-14 

1 
2 
3 

4 

6*18 
6-54 
6-92 
6-88 

6-21 
6-57 
6-96 
6-37 

6-25 
5-61 
6-00 
6-41 

5-28 
5-65 
6-04 
6-46 

5*32 
5*69 
6-08 
6-50 

5-36 
673 
6-12 
6-64 

5-39 
677 
616 
6-59 

6-43 
5-80 
6-20 
6^ 

5-46 
6*84 
6-26 
6-67 

6-50 
5*88 
6-29 
672 

6 

676 

6-81 

6-85 

6-90 

6-94 

6-99 

7'08 

7-08 

712 

7-17 

6 
7 
8 
9 

7-22 
770 
8-21 
876 

7-27 
776 
8-27 
8-81 

7-31 
7-80 
8-32 
8-87 

7-36 
7-85 
8-37 
8-92 

7-41 
7-90 
8-43 
8-98 

7-46 
7-95 
8*48 
9-04 

7-61 
8-01 
8-64 
9-10 

7-65 
8-06 
8-50 
9-15 

7-60 
811 
8-65 
9-21 

7-65 
8-16 
870 
9-27 

10 

9-38 

9-39 

9-45 

9  51 

9-57 

963 

9-69 

975 

9-81 

9*87 

11 
12 
18 
14 

9-93 
10-67 
11-26 
11-96 

10-00 
10-64 
11-32 
12-03 

10-06 
1071 
11-39 
12-11 

1012 
1077 
11-46 
1218 

10-19 
10*84 
11-53 
12-26 

10-25 
10-91 
11-60 
12*33 

10-31 
10-97 
11-67 
12-41 

10-38 
U-04 
11-74 
12-48 

10-44 
11-11 
11-82 
12-56 

10-51 
11-18 
U-89 
12-64 

16 

12-71 

12-79 

12-87 

12-95 

lSt)2 

13-10 

13-18 

13-26 

13-34 

13-42 

16 
17 
18 
19 

13-60 
14-34 
15-22 
1614 

13-58 
14-42 
15-31 
16-24 

13-67 
14-51 
16-40 
16-33 

1876 
14-60 
15-49 
16-43 

18-83 
14-68 
15*58 
16*53 

13-92 
1477 
16-67 
16-62 

14-00 
14-86 
1677 
1672 

141)8 
14-95 
15-86 
16-82 

14-17 
16-04 
15-95 
16-92 

14^ 
16-13 
16-05 
17-02 

20 

17-12 

17-22 

17-32 

17-42 

17-62 

17-62 

17-73 

17-83 

17-98 

18-04 

21 
22 
23 
24 

18-14 
19-22 
20-35 
21-54 

18-25 
19-33 
20-47 
21-67 

18-35 
19-44 
20-59 
2179 

18-46 
19*56 
2070 
21-91 

18-67 
19-67 
20-82 
22-04 

18-67 
1978 
20-94 
2216 

1878 
19-89 
21-06 
22-29 

18*89 
20-01 
21-18 
22-41 

191K) 
20-12 
21-80 
22-54 

1911 
20-24 
21-42 
22-67 

26 

22-80 

22-92 

23-05 

28-18 

23*81 

23*44 

23-58 

2371 

23-S4 

23-97 

26 
27 
28 
29 

2411 
25-49 
26-93 
28-46 

24*24 
26-63 
27  08 
28-60 

24-38 
2577 
27-23 
28-76 

24-51 
25-91 
27*38 
28*92 

24-66 
26-06 
27*53 
29*07 

2479 
26*20 
27*68 
29-23 

24*98 
26-35 
27*88 
29-39 

25-07 
26-49 
27-99 
29-55 

26-21 
26-64 
28-14 
2971 

25-35 
2678 
28-29 

29-87 

80 

30-04 

30-20 

30-36 

30-53 

30-69 

30-86 

31-03 

3119 

31-36 

31-53 

31 
82 
33 
34 

31-70 
33-45 
35-27 
87-18 

31-87 
33-63 
36-46 
37-38 

32*04 
33-81 
85*65 
37*58 

32-22 
33-99 
36-84 
3777 

32*39 
3417 
36*03 
37*97 

32-66 
84-35 
36-22 
38-17 

3274 
34-53 
36*41 
38-37 

32-91 
3472 
36-60 
38-67 

33D9 
34-90 
3679 
8878 

83-27 
36-09 
36^ 

88-98 

86 

39-18 

39-39 

39-59 

39-80 

40*01 

40-22 

40-43 

40-64 

40-85 

41-06 

-0 

-1 

-2 

•8 

•4 

•6 

*« 

•T 

-8 

-• 
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Tablb  XV.— Boiling  Paint  of  Water. 

The  following  table  oontains  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  different 
pressures  between  700  nun.  and  799  mm.  The  numbers  given  are  due 
to  Wieb  (Zeitschrift  fwr  Ingtrumeatenkunde  (1893),  ziii  329 ;  see  also 
Landolt  &  Bornstein's  Tabellen). 


Preasun 
Cm. 

HiUimatm. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

70 

97-714 

•763 

•792 

•832 

•871 

•910 

•949 

•989 

•028 

•067 

71 

98-106 

•146 

•184 

•223 

-261 

•800 

•339 

•378 

'416 

•466 

72 

98-493 

•632 

•670 

•609 

•647 

-686 

-724 

•762 

•800 

•838 

73 

98-877 

•915 

•968 

•991 

•029 

■067 

-104 

•142 

•180 

•218 

74 

99-266 

•293 

•331 

•368 

•406 

•443 

•481 

•618 

•666 

•692 

76 

99-630 

•667 

•704 

•741 

•778 

•816 

-862 

•889 

•926 

-963 

76 

100-000 

•037 

•074 

•110 

-147 

•184 

•220 

•267 

•293 

•380 

77 

100-366 

•403 

•439 

•476 

•611 

•648 

•684 

•620 

•666 

•692 

78 

100-728 

•764 

•800 

•836 

•872 

•908 

•944 

-979 

•016 

•061 

79 

101  -087 

•122 

•168 

•193 

•229 

•264 

•300 

-336 

•370 

•406 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Pbopobtional  Pabts. 


mm. 

•039 

•038 

•037 

•036 

•036 

01 

•004 

•004 

•004 

•004 

004 

0^2 

•008 

•008 

•007 

.007 

•007 

0-3 

•012 

•Oil 

•Oil 

•Oil 

•Oil 

0-4 

•016 

•016 

•016 

•014 

•014 

0-6 

•020 

•019 

•019 

•018 

•018 

0  6 

•023 

•023 

•022 

'022 

•021 

0-7 

•027 

•027 

•026 

•026 

•026 

0-8 

•031 

•030 

•030 

•029 

•028 

0-9 

•036 

•034 

•033 

•032 

•032 

2Q 
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Table  XVI. —  Vapowr  Pressure  of  Liquids  suitabUfor  Use 

Vapour  Jackets. 


Carbon  Biiqlphlde.          1 

Xthyl  Alcohol. 

GbloNbomeae. 

Temperature. 

Vapour  Preasiire 
mm. 

Temperature. 

Yapoor  ProMorc 
mm. 

■ 
Tamperatvrew 

Vmptmr'Pnman 
mm. 

Vf 

198-5 

45 

172-2 

76 

119-6 

11 

207-0 

46 

181-0 

76 

124^ 

12 

216-8 

47 

190-1 

77 

1291 

18 

225-0 

48 

199-2 

78 

134-2        > 

14 

284-4 

49 

209-6 

79 

138-4 

16 

244-2 

50 

220-O 

80 

144-8 

16 

254-3 

61 

230-8 

81 

150-8 

17 

2667 

62 

242-1 

82 

1861 

18 

275-4 

63 

268-8 

88 

162-0 

19 

286-6 

54 

265-9 

84 

168H> 

20 

298-1 

65 

278-6 

85 

174-3 

21 

309-9 

56 

291-9 

86 

1817 

22 

3221 

67 

3057 

87 

187-8 

23 

8347 

68 

320-0 

88 

1941 

24 

3477 

69 

334-9 

89 

201-2 

25 

8611 

60 

860-3 

90 

206-4 

26 

375-0 

61 

366-4 

91 

215-8 

27 

889-2 

62 

888-1 

92 

223-6 

28 

403-9 

68 

400-4 

98 

221-3 

29 

409-0 

64 

418*4 

94 

239-4 

30 

434-6 

66 

437-0 

95 

2477 

31 

4507 

66 

456*4 

96 

256-2 

32 

467-2 

67 

476-5 

97 

266-0 

33 

484-2 

68 

497-8 

98 

274t) 

34 

6017 

69 

618-9 

99 

283-8 

35 

5197 

70 

541-2 

100 

292-8 

36 

538-2 

71 

664*4 

101 

802-5 

37 

567-2 

72 

588-4 

102 

812-5 

38 

576-8 

73 

613-2 

108 

322-8 

39 

596-9 

74 

639-0 

104 

333-4 

40 

617-5 

76 

665-6 

106 

344-2 

41 

6387 

76 

698*1 

106 

355-3 

42 

660-5 

77 

721*6 

107 

8667 

43 

682-9 

78 

751-0 

108 

378:8 

44 

706-9 

79 

781-5 

109 

390*3 

45 

729-5 

110 

402-6 

46 

753-8 

HI 

4151 

47 

778-6 

112 

428-0 

48 

804*1 

113 

441-2 

49 

830-8 

114 

4667 

50 

8671 

116                  468-5 
116                  4827 

117 

497-2 

118 

6121 

119 

627-8 

120 

642-8 

121 

6687 

128 

8761 

128 

0917 

124 

608-8 

125 

626*2 

■ 

126 
127 
128 
129 

180 

644^ 
662-2 
680^ 
6097 
719*0 

131                  7887 

182                  768-8 
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Table  XVII. 
Vapour  Presiure  of  Mercury. 

The  numbers  in  the  following  table  were  obtained  by  Knudsen  {Ann. 
d.  Physik  [iv.J,  vol.  xxix.  p.  179,  1909). 


Tempentnre. 

Vftpoiir  FreMore. 
nun. 

Tempermtare. 

Vapour  Preware. 
mm. 

40** 

0^006 

180* 

8-803 

50 

0-018 

190 

12-47 

60 

0-026 

200 

17-41 

70 

0-048 

210 

«      23*96 

80 

0-088 

220 

32-52 

90 

0-157 

230 

43-60 

100 

0-271 

240 

67-78 

110 

0-466 

260 

76-75 

120 

0-742 

260 

98-24 

130 

1181 

270 

126-2 

liO 

1-837 

280 

160-5 

150 

2-797 

290 

202-4 

160 

4-174 

300 

2631 

170 

6114 

Table  XA/IIL 

Depre89um  of  Zero. 

The  numbers  for  verre  dur  are  the  means  of  those  obtained  by 
Guillaume,  Thiesen,  and  Schloesser;  those  for  16'"  the  means  of  those 
obtained  by  Thiesen,  Schloesser,  and  Bdttcher;  those  for  59"'  were 
obtained  by  Thiesen. 


Temperature. 

Yerre  dur. 

Jena  19". 

Jena  69^. 

10* 

O'-OOS 

0*-006 

0'-006 

20 

•017 

•Oil 

•009 

30 

•027 

•017 

•014 

40 

•037 

•024 

•017 

60 

•048 

•031 

•021 

60 

•060 

•039 

•024 

70 

•071 

•048 

•027 

80 

-084 

•067 

•030 

90 

•097 

•066 

•033 

100 

•111 

•077 

•036 
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Tablb  XIX. 

Corrections  to  reduce  Readings  on  Mercwry-in-Qlcus  Thermometen 

to  the  Hydrogen  or  Air  Thermometer. 

The  numbers  for  yerre  dar  are  from  the  results  published  by  the 
Bureau  International;  those  for  the  Jena  glass  from  tables  published 
by  Griitzmacher  in  Wied.  Anncden  (1899),  IzTiiL  p.  769.  The  original 
numbers  are,  in  most  cases,  given  to  an  additional  place.  Since,  however, 
different  observers  have  obtained  numbers  which  differ  by  as  much  as 
O^'Ol,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  include  the  third  place. 


Verre  dur. 

Jena  16*'. 

Jena  69". 

Temperature. 

Ts-  arvd. 

Tg-Tia 

TH-Tm 

W 

-•05 

-•06 

-•02 

20 

-•08 

-•09 

-•04 

80 

-•10 

-•11 

-■04 

40 

-•11 

-•12 

-■04 

60 

-•10 

-•11 

-•03 

60 

-•09 

-•10 

-•02 

70 

-07 

-•08 

-•01 

80 

-•05 

-•06 

±•00 

90 

-•03 

-•03 

±•00 

Totr-Tu 

Tait-Tm 

110 

+  •04 

+  •03 

±•00 

120 

+  •06 

+  •05 

-•02 

130 

+  •07 

+  •07 

-•04 

140 

+  •07 

+  •09 

-•08 

150 

+  •06 

+  •10 

-•18 

160 

+  •03 

+  •10 

-'19 

170 

±.00 

+  •08 

-•28 

180 

-•04 

+  •06 

-•39 

190 

-•09 

+  •02 

-•62 

200 

-•18 

-04 

-•67 

220 

-•21 

240 

-•47 

260 

-•83 

280 

-180 

300 

-1-91 
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Tablb  XX. 
Coefficienis  of  Eoepatmon  of  Water  and  Mercury, 

The  tables  contain  the  Tolumes  of  a  gram  of  water  or  mercury  at 
different  temperatures,  and  allow  of  the  mean  coefficient  of  expansion 
between  any  two  temperatures  being  calculated.  Thus  if  o^  and  v^  are 
the  volumes  of  a  gram  at  the  temperature  t^  and  t^  the  mean  coefficient  of 

expansion  is  -^LZ^i         The  numbers  giyen  in  the  table  are  due  to 

Thiesen,  Scheel,  and  Diesselhorst  (TFisa.  Ahh.  d,  Phys,  Tech.  Bmchsan- 
Btcdt,  vol.  il,  1895 ;  voL  iii.,  1900;  and  vol  iv.,  1904). 

Volume  of  one  Oram  of  Water. 


Tempera- 
tun. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 
9 

0 

1-00013 

007 

003 

001 

000 

001 

003 

007 

012 

019 

10 

027 

037 

048 

060 

073 

087 

103 

120 

138 

157 

20 

177 

199 

221 

244 

268 

294 

320 

347 

376 

406 

80 

435 

466 

497 

530 

663 

698 

633 

669 

706 

743 

.40 

782 

821 

861 

901 

943 

986 

028 

072 

116 

162 

50 

1-01207 

254 

301 

349 

398 

448 

498 

648 

600 

652 

60 

705 

768 

812 

867 

923 

979 

036 

093 

151 

210 

70 

1-02270 

330 

390 

462 

614 

676 

639 

703 

768 

838 

80 

899 

966 

032 

099 

168 

237 

306 

876 

447 

518 

90 

1-03690 

663 

736 

810 

884 

969 

036 

111 

188 

265 

100 

104343 

422 

501 

Volume  of  one  Oram  i 

of  Mercury. 

Tempera- 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ture. 

0 

•073564 

667 

581 

694 

608 

621 

634 

648 

661 

674 

10 

688 

701 

714 

728 

741 

766 

768 

781 

796 

808 

20 

821 

836 

848 

862 

876 

888 

902 

916 

928 

942 

80 

966 

969 

982 

996 

009 

022 

036 

049 

062 

076 

40 

-074089 

102 

116 

129 

143 

156 

169 

183 

196 

210 

50 

223 

236 

250 

263 

277 

290 

304 

317 

330 

344 

60 

367 

371 

384 

398 

411 

424 

438 

452 

466 

478 

70 

492 

605 

619 

632 

646 

669 

672 

686 

699 

613 

80 

626 

640 

663 

667 

680 

694 

707 

721 

734 

748 

90 

761 

776 

788 

802 

816 

829 

842 

866 

869 

883 

100 

896 

614 
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Tabls  XXI. 

Specific  Heat  of  Water . 

The  numbers  in  tliis  table  are  due  to  Callendar  {Phil.  Tram.  Boyal 
Society  (1902),  vol.  czciz.  p.  144),  and  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
calorie  at  20""  C. 


Tamiwratiire. 

SpecULoHMt. 

TempemUira. 

SpeeiflcHMt. 

0 

1*0094 

50 

•9987 

5 

1-0054 

55 

•9992 

10 

1-0027 

60 

1*0000 

15 

1-0011 

65 

1*0008 

20 

1*0000 

70 

1*0016 

25 

-9992 

75 

1*0024 

30 

•9987 

80 

1*0033 

35 

.9983 

85 

1-0043 

40 

'9982 

90 

1-0053 

45 

-9983 

95 

1*0063 

100 

1*0074 

Table  XXn. 
Refraetive  Indices  for  Sodium  Light  (k^  589 fifi). 


Subttanoe. 

Tonpentore. 

EstnatlTo  Index. 

■ 

Fluorspar 

Iceland  spar .... 

Qoartz 

Rook-salt 

Water 

Oarbon  bisulphide .    . 

Benzene    

Ethyl  alcohol    .    .    . 

18* 
18 

18 

18 

20 

20 

21*6 

20 

1*4339 

1*6584  ordinary. 

1*4864  extraordinary. 

1*6442  ordinary. 

1*5633  extraordinary. 

1*6443 

1*3329 

1*6277 

1*6004 

1*3617 
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Table  XXIII. 
Wavelengths. 

The  following  imve-lengths  are  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  15^  C 
and  a  pressure  of  760  mm. : — 


Snbftanot. 

How  caoMd  to 
Emit  Light. 

WftTO-length  In 
10- •  cm. 

Colour. 

Sodium      .        •        •        • 

BuDBen  flame 

5890-2 

Orange. 

6896-2 

1* 

Potasdnm.        •       • 

M                  ft 

7668-6 

Red. 

7701-9 

fr 

4044-3 

Violet. 

4047-4 

»> 

lathinm     .        •        •        • 

t«              *  ft 

6708*2 

Red. 

6108-8 

Orange. 

Thalliiiin  .        •       •        . 

tt                  tt 

6360-7 

Green. 

Strontinm  .... 

•t                  tt 

4607-6 

Blue. 

Galoinm    .... 

tt                  tt 

4226-9 

It 

Rabidinm  .... 

**                  t* 

4202-0 

Violet. 

4216-7 

»t 

Hydrogen. 

Vaonam  tabe 

65630 

Red. 

4861*6 

Bine-green. 

4340*7 

Violet 

ft          ft 

7066-2 

Bed. 

6678-1 

tf 

6876-6 

Yellow. 

6016*7 

Green. 

4921-9 

Blue. 

4713-2 

tt 

4471*6 

Violet. 

MoTOiiry    •       •       •       • 

MeroQxy  lamp 

62320 

Red. 

6790-7 

Yellow. 

6769-6 

tt 

6460*7 

Green. 

4969*7 

Green-blue. 

4916-4 

Blue. 

4368*3 

It 

4078-1 

Violet. 

4046-8 

tt 

Cadminm  .... 

Vaounm  tube 

6438-6 

Red. 

6085-8 

Green. 

4799-9 

Blue. 

Zinc 

•t         «t 

6362*8 

Red. 

4810-6 

Blue. 

4722-2 

tt 

4680-1 

It 

616 
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Tablb  XXIV. 

Correction  to  Sccile  Readings  when  a  Mirror  and  Scale  is  used  to 

Measure  a  RotaHon. 

If  d  is  the  deflection  read  off  on  a  scale  at  a  distance  Z>,  and  0  is  the 
angle  through  which  the  mirror  has  tamed,  then  we  have  to  a  first 
approximation 

d 


0  =  sin  0»tan  6 


2F 


sin^/2  =  ^. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  for  yalues  of  djD  between  *01  and  '2 
a  quantity  S,  such  that  to  within  terms  in  d^/B^t  we  have 

8inO-^(l-8,X 

ainf=.4=.(l-8«). 
2    41)^        *' 


Function. 

d/D=Ol 

•02 

•03 

•04 

•06 

•06 

iff 

•08 

-m 

•10 

# 

•00003 

•00013 

•00030 

•00068 

•00083 

•00120 

•0016S 

^00212 

-00269 

■00S31 

Sintf    . 

•00004 

•00016 

•00084 

•00060 

•00094 

•00136 

•00184 

•00239 

•00302 

HX)873 

Sm»/2 

•00003 

•00014 

•00031 

•00066 

•00066 

•00124 

•00168 

•00219 

^00277 

•0Q3IS 

Tan  9  , 

•00002 

•00010 

•00022 

•00040 

•00062 

^00090 

•00122 

•00160 

-00201 

•00349 

d/D='ll 

•12 

•IS 

•14 

•16 

•16 

•17 

•18 

•19 

•20 

• 

•00400 

•00476 

•00667 

•00646 

•00740 

•00840 

•00946 

•01069 

•01177 

•OlSOl 

Sin*    . 

•00460 

•00686 

•00627 

•00726 

•00832 

•00944 

•01064 

•01190 

•01323 

•01461 

Sin  9/2 

•00413 

•00491 

•00676 

•00666 

•00763 

•00867 

•00976 

•01092 

•01214 

H)1341l 

Tan0  . 

•00300 

•00367 

•00418 

•00486 

•00666 

•00682 

-00712 

•00797 

•00686 

-00990: 

1 
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Table  XXV. 

Conductivity  of  Electrolytes. 

In  the  table  p  is  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  electrolyte  in 
100  grams  of  the  solution,  m  is  the  number  of  gram  molecules  of 
the  dectrolyte  in  a  litre  of  the  solution,  d  is  the  density  of  the 
solution  at  18*  C,  and  a-  is  the  conductivity  of  the  solution  in  ohm  '^ 
centimetre  "*  at  18*  C. 


Satatanoe. 

P 

5 

10 
15 
20 

5 

10 
15 
20 
26 

5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 

5 

10 
15 
20 

5 
10 

m 

d 

(fXlO* 

Substance. 

15 
20 
25 
30 

6 

10 
15 

5 

10 
16 
20 
25 
30 

5 

10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
60 

m 

2169 
3*053 
4*040 
5-124 

d 

rxiO* 

KCl 

0-691 
1-427 
2-208 
3-039 

1*0308 
1-0638 
1-0978 
1-1335 

690 
1369 
2020 
2677 

ZnS04 

1-1675 
1-2323 
1-3045 
1*3788 

415 
468 
480 
444 

NaCl 

0-884 
1-830 
2-843 
3-924 
6-085 

1-0845 
1-0707 
1-1087 
1-1477 
1-1898 

672 
1211 
1642 
1957 
2135 

CUSO4 

0-658 
1-387 
2194 

0*504 
1-060 
1-674 
2-354 
3-112 
3-958 

1-0531 
1107H 
1-1675 

189 
320 
421 

OdS04 

1-0486 
1-1026 
1-1607 
1-2245 
1-2950 
1-3725 

146 
247 
325 
388 
430 
436 

CuCls 

0-938 
1-957 
3-059 
4-253 
5-545 
6-945 
8*468 

1-0409 
1-0852 
1-1311 
1-1794 
1-2305 
1-2841 
1-3420 

643 
1141 
1506 
1728 
1781 
1658 
1366 

H9SO4 

1-053 

2-176 

3-376 

4-655 

6-019 

7-468 

9-011 

10-649 

12-396 

14-258 

10331 
1-0673 
1-1036 
1*1414 
1-1807 
1-2207 
1-2625 
1-3056 
1-3508 
1*3984 

2085 
3915 
6432 
6527 
7171 
7388 
7243 
6800 
6164 
5405 

KNO, 

0-509 
1-051 
1-626 
2-240 

0-651 
1-371 

1-031 
1-063 
1097 
1113 

454 

839 

1186 

1505 

ZnS04 

1*0609 
1*1069 

191 
321 

2q2 
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Table  XXVI. 
EM,F,  of  Clark  and  Cadmium  CeUs  at  Different  Temperatttres, 

The  values  in  the  following  table  were  oalcalated  by  Harck  {Drude  Ann, 
(1900),  i.  p.  617)  from  the  formols 

Clark  cell .     .    .     .  Et=  1'4328  -  ll-9(£  - 16)10-  *  -  (y07(t  - 16)«10-*, 
Cadmium  cell    .    ,  Et= 1-0186  -  38-0(<  -  20)10  -  •  -  0-66(«  -  20)no  -  •, 

the  E.M.F.  being  expressed  in  International  volts. 

E.M.F.  OF  Cla&k  Csll. 


Tenths. 

Degrees  C. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0* 

1-4491 

90 

89 

88 

87 

86 

86 

84 

83 

82 

1 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

76 

75 

73 

72 

71 

2 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

62 

61 

8 

60 

69 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

62 

51 

4 

60 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

48 

42 

41 

5 

40 

39 

38 

37 

86 

35 

38 

82 

31 

30 

6 

29 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

23 

22 

20 

19 

7 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

09 

8 

07 

06 

05 

04 

03 

02 

01 

00 

99 

98 

9 

1-4397 

96 

94 

98 

92 

91 

90 

89 

88 

87 

10 

86 

85 

88 

82 

81 

80 

79 

78 

77 

75 

11 

74 

73 

72 

71 

70 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

12 

63 

61 

60 

59 

68 

57 

66 

55 

58 

53 

13 

51 

50 

49 

48 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

14 

40 

38 

37 

36 

35 

34 

33 

31 

30 

29 

15 

28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

22 

21 

19 

18 

17 

16 

16 

15 

IS 

12 

11 

10 

08 

07 

06 

05 

17 

04 

02 

01 

00 

99 

97 

96 

95 

94 

98 

18 

1-4291 

90 

89 

88 

86 

86 

84 

83 

81 

80 

19 

79 

78 

77 

75 

74 

78 

72 

70 

69 

68 

20 

67 

65 

64 

63 

62 

60 

59 

58 

66 

55 

21 

64 

53 

51 

50 

49 

47 

46 

45 

43 

42 

22 

41 

40 

88 

37 

36 

34 

88 

82 

30 

S9 

23 

28 

27 

25 

24 

23 

21 

20 

19 

18 

16 

24 

15 

14 

12 

11 

10 

OR 

07 

06 

05 

OS 

25 

02 

01 

99 

98 

97 

95 

94 

92 

91 

90 

26 

1*4188 

87 

86 

84 

83 

82 

80 

79 

77 

76 

27 

75 

73 

72 

71 

69 

68 

67 

65 

64 

02 

28 

61 

60 

58 

57 

56 

54 

53 

51 

60 

49 

29 

47 

46 

45 

43 

42 

41 

39 

38 

36 

85 

30 

1-4134 

32 

SI 

29 

28 

27 

25 

24 

22 

21 

E.M.F.  OP  Cadmium  Cell. 


Temperature. 

K.M.P. 

Temperature. 

E.M.F. 

Temperature. 

E.M.F. 

10* 

1-0189 

ir 

10187 

34* 

1-0184 

11 

9 

18 

7 

26 

4 

12 

9 

19 

6 

26 

8 

13 

8 

20 

6 

27 

8 

14 

8 

21 

6 

2M 

8 

15 

8 

22 

5 

29 

8 

16 

7 

28 

5 

A 
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Table  XXYII. — Oonnectum  between  the  Units  in  the  C.G.S.  System  cund 
the  Practical  Si/stem.     (See  Watso^i's  ''Physics,"  §§  539,  540,  541.) 


Quantity. 

Name  of  Unit  in 
C.a.3.  System. 

Dimenaiona. 

Name  of  Unit  In 
Practical  System. 

Valne  of  Practical 

Unit  in  aO.S. 

System. 

Length      .    ■ 

1 

Centimetre 

L 

Quadrant 

10"  cm. 

Mass     .    .    . 

Gram 

M 

ICH"  gram. 

Time     .    .    ■ 

Second 

T 

Second 

1  second. 

Force    .    .    . 

Dyne 

LMT-'* 

Work    .    . 

1     Brg 

L-^MT^ 

Joule 

lOf  ergs. 

Power   .    . 

Erg  per  sec. 

L^M'M 

Watt 

W  ergs  per  sec. 

Resistance 

1 

LT-^fi 

Ohm 

10"  cm./sec. 

Current 

I^M^T^M--^ 

Ampere 

10-^ 

Quantity    .     . 

L^M^Mri 

Coulomb 

1(H. 

£.M.F. . 

1 
1 

L^M^T-^lA 

Volt 

108. 

Magnetic  field    . 

1 

;    Gauss 

L-iM^T^Mri 

None 

10-". 

Magnetic       flux 
density   or    in- 
duction 

1 

Maxwell 

L-^M^T^lJt 

None 

10-". 

Inductance    .    . 

Centimetre 

LfJi 

Henry 

10". 

Capacity    .     .    . 

l-^t\'^ 

Farad 
Microfarad 

10^. 

io-». 

Ratios  of  Electrostatic  Units  to  Electromagnetic  Units. 


Unit  bi  Electrostatic  System. 

Value  in  Electromag- 
neUc  Units  (c.g.8.).^ 

Value  In  Practical 
Units. 

Quantity. 

Dimensions. 

Resistance .     .     . 
Current.    .     .     . 
Quantity    .     .    . 

E.M.F 

Capacity    .    .    . 

LK 

V 

10-»FSohms. 

10  F-i  amperes. 

10  K-i  coulombs. 

10-«r  volts. 

10»K-afarftdfl. 

or  10"F-«  microfarads. 

1  The  value  of  F Is  SOOXIO^^ 


C20 
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Table  XXVIII. 
Density, 


Subatance. 

Denaity. 

Temperature. 

Hydrogen      • 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Carbon  dioxide 

Anilin    .... 

Carbon  bisulphide 

Carbon  tetrachloride    . 

Ethyl  alcohol 

Methyl  alcohol 

Benzene 

Ether    .        .        .        , 

Xylene  .... 

•00009004 
•0014292 
•0012542 
•0019662 

1-0342 

1-2922 

1-5947 

0-7937 

0-810 

0-8799 

0-736 

0-8903 

O'C. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 
15 

0 
20 

0 

4 

Zinc     . 
Tin      . 
Iceland  spar 
Quartz 
Iron     . 
Steel   . 
Fluorspar    . 
Ice  (0°). 


Substftnce. 

Density. 

Aluminium 

2-6 

Lead 

11-4 

Gold 

19-3 

Iridium 

22-4 

Copper         

8-9 

Nickel 

8-9 

Platinum 

21-5 

Sulphur  (Rhombic)      .... 

2-07 

Silver 

10-5 

Bismuth 

9-8 

7-1 
7*3 
2-7 
2-65 
7-8 

7^6-7^8 
3-2 
•9167 


mm. 

790—1 


760H 


750-: 


740— . 


73(H 


720^ 


710-J 


TABLE  L 
Reduction  of  Babometer  Reaoinqs  to  0°  C. 


UJ 

< 
O 
(0 


Hi 

< 

m 


min. 

3-5- 


3-0- 


2*5- 


2'0- 


1*5- 


1-0- 


0*5 


: 


0-0 


mm. 


30°      -I 


2S' 


-        20"      - 


15" 


-        ICf      - 


F 


4*0 


-  3*5 


-3*0 


-  2*5 


-2*0 


: 


-1*5 


H-O 


•-Q-5 


O'Q 


< 

o 

(0 


(0 
(0 

< 

(5 


Ynm. 

r-790 


1-780 


^770 


^-760 


i-750 


^740 


H730 


H720 


'^710 


INDEX 


Absotplion  hygrometer,  249 

Absorption  of  Tight,  390 

AccnmiilatOTB,  small,  670 

Adjustable  carbon  resistance,  473 

Air,  density  of,  77,  699 

Air  thermometer,  203 

constant  pressure,  209 

constant  volume,  204 

'—^  reduction  of  readings  of  mercury 
thermometer  to,  182,  and  Table  XIX. 

Algebraical  expression,  to  find  an,  to 
represent  a  series  of  results,  10 

Alternating  current  method  of  measur- 
ing self-mduction,  548 

Alternating  current  method  of  measur- 
ing the  resistance  of  electrolytes, 
483 

Ammeter,  calibration  of,  613,  616 

Analysis,  harmonic,  36 

Anderson's  method  of  measuring  self- 
induction,  643 

Angle,  measurement  of,  of  prism,  290 

Apparent  expansion  of  a  liquid,  191, 
201 

Approximate  formulae,  597 

Area,  measurement  of,  32 

Arithmometer,  29 

Aspirator,  249 

Atmospheric  pressure,  measurement  of, 
166 

Ayrton  and  Perry's  secohmmeter,  638 

B 

Balance,  63 

ratio  of  arms  of,  68 

Ballistic  galvanometer,  618,  620,  622 
Ballistic  method  of  measuring  permea- 

biUty,  663 
Barometer,  165 
—  corrections  to  readings,  167,  603, 

604,  and  Table  I. 
Battery  resistance,  Beetz's  method,  476 

Mance's  method,  476 

Baum^,  hydrometer  scale,  96 
Beats  of  two  notes,  277,  281 


Beckmann's  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  boiling  point,  264 

apparatus    for    measuring   the 

freezing  point,  258 

thermometer,  262 

Beetz's  method  of  measuring  the  re- 
sistance of  a  cell,  476 

Berthelot's  method  of  measuring  latent 
heat,  237 

Biprism,  Fresnel's,  316,  320 

Bird  call  for  producing  high  note,  286 

Brasheur's  method  of  silvering  glass, 
690 

Bunsen  photometer,  383 

Bunsen's  ice  calorimeter,  230 

Buoyancy,  correction  for,  76,  79,  601 

Burette,  calibration  of,  97 


Gable,  measurement  of  insulation  re- 
sistance of,  461 

Cadmium  oeU,  487 

B.M.F.  of,  618 

Calculating  machines,  29 

Calibration  of  ammeter,  613,  616 

of  a  Callendar  and  Griffiths  bridge, 

467 

of  a  dial-pattern   Wheatstone's 

b];idge,  462 

of  a  spectroscope,  311,  312 

of  a  wire,  437,  440,  441 

of  burette,  97 

of  tube  of  thermometer,  162 

Callendar  and  Griffiths  pattern  Wheat- 
stone's  bridge,  465 

Calorimeter,  214 

Calorimetry,  213 

Candle-power  of  inoandescent  lamp, 
387 

Capacity,  absolute  measurement  of,  633 

comparison   of,    by  de   Sauty's 

method,  580 

comparison   of,  by   method    of 

mixture,  631 

comparison  of,  with  ballistic  gal« 

vanometer,  626 


622 


INDEX 


Capacitj  of  quadrant  electrometer,  671 

Gapillaritj,  139 

Capillary  electrometer,  498 

Carbon  resistance,  adjustable,  473 

Carey  Foster's  method  of  calibrating  a 

wire,  437 
method  of  comparing  resistances, 

442 
method  of  measuring  a  matnal- 

indaction,  648 
Cathetometer,  63 

Chemical  (absorption)  hyg^meter,  249 
Clark  ceU,  B.M.lf.  of,  493,  618 
Clement   and   Desormes'    method   of 

measuring  the  ratio  of  the  specific 

heats,  267 
Clock,  determination  of  rate  of,  181, 135 
Coincidence,  method  of,  when  deter- 
mining a  period,  124 
ColUmatlon,  adjustment  for,  54 
Colour-blindness,  394 
Colour  mixtures,  391 

top,  392 

Commutator,  Pohl's,  426 

Cool  column,  correction  of  thermometer 

readings  for,  180 
Cooling,  specific  heat  by  the  method 

of,  224 
Comparator,  51 

Comparison  of  thermometers,  174 
Comptometer,  32 
Condensers,  comparison  of  capacity  of, 

626,  630,  631,  671 
Conductivity  for  heat,  270,  272 

of  electrolytes,  476,  617 

Copper,    deposition    of,   for    current 

measurement,  612 

▼oltameter,  612 

Corrections  to  observed  quantities,  8 

Cross-wires,  mounting,  592 

Curves,  application  of,  to  reduction  of 

observations,  6 
— *-  drawing,  with  spline,  9 


Declination,  396 

Demagnetisation  of  Iron,  667 

Demagnetising  factor,  662 

Density,  79 

— ^  correction  for  buoyancy  of  air, 
79,601 

of  air,  77,  Table  IV. 

of  ice,  2i^B 

of  liquids,  87,  89,  92,  94,  96 

of  solids,  82,  84,  86 

of  various  subetances,  620 

Depression  of  sero  in  mercury  thermo- 
meters, 182, 185,  611 


Depression  of  freezing  point,  268,  261 

de  Sauty's  method  of  oomparing  capa- 
city, 630 

Dew  point,  247 

Dial-pattern  Wheatstone's  bridge,  450, 
462 

Differential  galvanometer,  469 

Diffraction  fringes,  322 

—  grating,  314 

through  a  slit,  335 

Dilatometer,  volume,  197 

weight,  193 

Dip,  415 

Discharge  key,  525 

Dispersion,  805 

Dividing  scales  on  glass^  586 

Doleiialek's  method  of  measuring  self- 
induction,  549 

quadrant  ^eotrometar,  569 

Double  bridge  for  measuring  low  reaist- 
anoes,  466 

B 

Earth  inductor,  527 

Electrolytes,  conductivity  of,  617 

resistance  of,  476 

Heotrometer,  capillazy,  498 

quadrant,  569 

EUiptically  polarised  light,  378,  380 

Emergent  column^  correction  of  ther- 
mometer readings  for,  180 

E.M.F.  of  Clark  and  cadmium  cells,  618 

standards  of,  487 

E.M.F.'s,  oompaiison  of,  493,  526 

comparison  of,  by  galvanometer 

defieotions,  480 

Expansion,  apparent,  of  aliquid.  191, 201 

cubical,  191 

cubical,  with  hydrostatic  balance^ 

200 

cubical,  with  weight  thermometer, 

193 

cubical,  with  volume  dilatometer, 

197 

linear,  187, 188 

Exploring  coil,  629 

Eye  and  ear  method  of  messaxing  a 
period,  107    ' 

Eye-pieoe,  adjustment  of,  49, 2B9 

y  Gauss,  290 


Figure  of  merit  of  galvanometer,  428 
Filler  for  specific  gravity  bottles  and 

dilatometers,  90 
Fixed  points,  auxiliary,  178 
01  thermometer,  169, 172 
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Flatness,  test  of,  366 
Flicker  photometer,  386 
Focal  length  of  lenses,  348,  359 

length  of  minors,  352 

Fourier  analysis,  35 
Freezing  point  of  solution,  258 
Frequency  of  toning  fork,  275,277,279, 

281 
FresneVs  biprism,  316,  320 
Fundamental  interval,  correction  for, 

173 
of  platinum  thermometer,  604 


O 


"^» 


determination    of,   by    Bozda's 
pendulum,  122 

by  Eater's  pendulum,  128 


Oltlvanometer,  ballistic,  518 

differential,  469 

figure  of  merit  o^  428 

sine,  511 

suspended  coil  pattern,  427 

suspended  needle  pattern,  425 

tangent,  508 

(xas,  reduction  of  volume  of,  605,  606 
Gauss  eye-piece,  290 
Qeographical  meridian,  897 
Glass  blowing,  575 
Grating,  resolving  power  of,  341 

measurement    of    wave  -  length 

with,  314 


Hare's  apparatus  for  density  of  liquidst 

92 
Harmonic  analysis,  35 
Heat^  conductivity  for,  270, 272 

of  solution,  241 

Heater  for  calorimeter,  215,  233 
High  note,  wave-length  of,  286  i 

High  resistance,  measurement  of,  460 
Holmgren's  test  wools,  394 
Horizontal  component  of  the  earth's 

field,  403,  406,  407 
Hydrogen  scale,  reduction  of  readings 

of  mercury  thermometer  to,  188,  and 

Table  XIX. 
Hydrometer,  94 

Nicholson's,  96 

Hydrostatic  balance,  measurement  of 

cubical  expansion  with,  200 
Hygrometer,  247,  248,  249 


Ice,  density  of,  228 
latent  heat  of,  233 


Ice  calorimeter  (Bnnsen's),  230 
Illumination  of  divisions  of  standard 

scale,  60 
Incandescent  lamp,  candle-power  of, 

387 
Inertia,  moments  of,  107,  601 
Insulation  resistance,  461 
Interference  fringes,  localisation  of,  324 
Interferometer,  Michelson's,  327 

Bayleigh's,  343 

Iron,  permeability  of,  552 


Jolly  photometer,  385 
Joly^s  steam  calorimeter,  239 


Kelvin  and  Yariey  slide,  496 
Kelvin's  double  bridge,  465 
Key,  discharge,  525 

for  electrometer,  571 

Pohl's,  426 

Kohlrausch's  method  of  measuring  the 

resistance  of  electrolytes,  483 
Kundt's  method  of  measuring  the  velo* 

city  of  sound,  284 


Lag  of  thermometer,  correction  for,  220 
Latent  heat,  by  Berthelot's  method,  237 

of  ice,  233 

of  steam,  235 

Length,  correction  of  measurements  of, 

to  allow  for  effects  of  temperature,  52 

measurement  of,  41 

standards  of,  41 

Lenses  and  mirrors,  848 

Light,     sources    of,    for     dispersion 

measurements,  805 

standards  of,  382 

Light  filter,  310 

Liquid,  specific  heat  of,  223,  224 

Localintion   of   interference  fringes, 

824 
Logarithmic  decrement,  149 

paper,  11 

Low  resistances,  measurement  of,  462,' 

465,  470,  471 
Luminosity  of  pigments,  394 
Lummer-Brodhun  photometer,  384 


Magnet,  temperature  coefficient  of,  414 
Magnetic  field,  measurement  of,  with 
earth  inductor,  527 
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Iffagneilo  field,  measurement  of ,  with 
exploring  coil,  529 

Magnetio  meridian,  396 

moments,  comparison  of,  417 

Magnetometer,  404, 407 

-^—  method  of  measuring  permea- 
bility, 568 

Magnifying  power  of  microscope,  368 

telescope,  367 

Mance's  method  of  measuring  the  re- 
sistance of  a  battery,  475 

Manganin  wire  resistances,  693 

Manometer  for  Tory  small  pressures,  144 

Mathematical  tables,  25 

Mathiessen  and  Hockin's  method  of 
measuring  low  resistances,  462 

Melting  point  by  the  method  of  cooling, 
267 

Melting  point  of  metals,  606 

Mercury  arc,  808 

still,  487,  489 

yapour  pressure  of,  611 

Metals,  melting  point  of,  506 

Metastatic  thermometer,  262 

Michelson's  interferometer,  327 

Ifiorometer  microscope,  48 

screw,  44 

Microscope,  magnifying  power  of,  368 

Mirror  and  scale  for  measuring  rota- 
tions, 420,  616 

Mirrors,  radius  of  curvature  of,  852 

Mixture,  method  of,  for  comparing 
capacity,  531 

Mixture,  method  of,  in  calorimetry,  213 

Molecular  weight  from  the  depression 
of  the  freesing  point  of  solutions,  261 

Moments  of  inertia,  compaxison  of,  107 

table  of,  601 

Movable  zero  method  of  using  a  mer- 
cury thermometer,  188 

Mutual  induction,  546,  548,  549 


N 


Newton's  rings,  332 
Normal  equations,  21 


Optical  bench,  317,  348 
lever,  59 


Parallax  of  sun  or  star,  602 
Pendulum,  Borda*s,  122 
— ^  compound,  126 


Pendulum,  effect  of  arc  on  period,  118, 

and  Table  YIII. 

Kater's  reversible,  128 

simple,  118 

Period,  determination  of,  by  method  of 

coincidence,  124 
measurement  of,  by  eye  and  ear 

method,  107 
Permeability,  652 

by  the  ballistic  method,  563 

by  the  magnetometer  method,  553 

Photographic  lens,  test  of,  868 

Photometers,  888 

Photoped,  385 

Pigments,  luminosity  of,  394 

Pitch  comparison  of,  of  two  forks,  281 

of  tuning  fork,  276,  277,  279 

Planimeter,  88 

Platinum  thermometer,  501 

Pohl  commutator,  426 

Polarisation,  rotation  of  the  plane  of, 

870 
Potentiometer   method   of   measuring 

current,  516 
Potentiometers,  494 
Poynting's  polaxiscope,  873 
Prism,  measurement  of  angle  of,  290 
Pyknometer,  85 


Quadrant  electrometer,  569 

capacity  of,  571 

Quarts  fibres,  581 

R 

Radius  of  curvature  of  mirrors,  852 

of  curvature  with  optical  lever,  61 

of  curvature  with  spherometer,  46 

Rate  of  clock,  181, 185,  602 

Ratio  of  specific  heats  (Olemient  and 

Desorme  s  method),  267 
of  specific  heats  from  velocity  of 

sound,  286 
Rayleigh's  method  of  measuring  self • 

induction,  586 

refraotometer,  848 

Reduction  of  barometer  readings,  167, 

and  Tables  I.,  X.,  and  XL 
Refraction  of  sun  or  star,  602 
Refractive  index  by  total  reflection, 

297,  299,  808 

index  of  gases,  846 

index  of  prism,  295,  802 

index  of  various  substances,  614 

Refraotometer,  Rayleigh's,  848 
Regnault's  hynometer,  247 
Resistance  coub,  construction  of.  69$ 
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Resistance,  high,  460 

low,  462,  466,  470,  471 

of  electroljrtes,  477,478,481,483,617 

Resistances,  comparison  of,  by  Carey 
Foster's  method,  442 

comparison  of,  with  the  differential 

galvanometer,  470 

—  determination  of  ratio  of  two 
nearly  eqaal,  446 

Resolation,  limit  of,  of  telescope,  835 

Resolving.power  of  spectroscope,  338 

Rigidity,  by  Searle's  method,  116 

simple,  116 

Rimington's  method  of  measuring  self- 
induction,  540 

Ritchie  photometer,  386 

Rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
870 

Rotatoiy  power,  measurement  of,  376 

Romfoid  photometer,  386 

S 

Saooharimetry,  377 

Saturation  current,  673 

Scales,  dividing,  on  glass,  586 

Screw  eange,  47 

micrometer,  44 

Seoohmmeter,  638 

Self-induction,  by  Anderson's  method, 
643 

•^—  by  comparison  with  a  variable 
standard,  545 

— ^  by  Rimington's  method,  540 

by  the  Wien-Dolesalek  method,  548 

comparison    of,   with   a   mutual 

induction,  646 

Rayleigh's  method,  636 

with  secohmmeter,  638 

Semi-logarithmic  paper,  16 

Series  of  results,  representation  of,  7, 
10 

Sextant,  131 

Shunt  potentiometer  method  of  com- 
paring low  resistances,  471 

SiUca,  fused,  681 

Silver  voltameter,  614 

Silvering  glass,  690 

Simple  rigidity,  116 

Simpson's  rule,  32 

Sine  galvanometer,  611 

Slide  rule,  26 

Soap  bubble,  measurement  of  pressure 
inside,  143 

Sodium  sulphate,  transition  tempera- 
ture of,  179 

Solenoid  inductor,  522 

Soliel's  compensator,  376 


Solution,  heat  of,  241 

Solutions,  preparation  of,  for  electro- 
lytic resistance  measurements,  485 

Sound,  velocity  of,  282,  284 

Specific  gravity  bottle,  86,  89 

gravity  bottles,  filler  for,  90 

neat  by  the  method  of  cooling,  224 

heat  by  the  method  of  mixture, 

213.  222,  223 

heat  of  water,  614 

heats,  ratio  of,  267,  286 

Spectrometer,  adjustment  of,  290 

Spectro-photometer,.  888 

Spectroscope,  adjustment  of,  290 

calibration  of,  311,  312 

resolving  power  of,  338 

Spherometer,  46 

Splines,  9 

Standard  metre  scale,  42 

scaler  illumination  of,  60 

Steam,  calorimeter  (Joly's),  239 

latent  heat  of,  236 

Stirrer  for  calorimeter,  214 

Stroboscopic  disc,  277 

Strohul  and  Barus's  method  of  calibrat- 
ing a  wire,  441 

Sugar,  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion by,  371, 377 

Sulphur,  boiling  point  of,  602,  604 

Suiiace  tension  by  capillary  tube,  139 

tension,  effect  of  B.M.F.  on,  499 

tension  of  soap  film,  148 


Tables,  application  of,  to  the  reduction 
of  obscorvations,  5 

mathematical,  26 

Tangent  galvanometer,  608 

Telescope,  adjustment  of  for  parallel 
»ys,  289,  291 

magnifying  power  of,  367 

resolving  power  of,  336 

Temperature  coefficient  of  magnet,  414 

Tension  of  water  vapour,  607,  609 

Thermocouple,  604 

Thermometer,  air,  203 

air,  constant  pressure,  209 

air,  constant  volume,  204 

auxiliary  fixed  points,  178 

Beckmann's,  262 

calibration  of  tube,  162 

comparison  of  a,  with  standard, 

174 

correction  for  emergent  column, 

180 

correction  for  fundamental  in- 
terval, 173 
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Thermometer,  depression  of  meronry, 

186 
-^^  determiaattion  of  fixed  points,  169, 

172 
»—  lag,  oorreotion  for,  220 
mercury,  redaction  of  readings  to 

the  gas  scale,  612 
movable  sero  method  of   using, 

183 
redaction  of  readings  of  meroniy, 

to  air  or  hydrogen  s<»les,  182,  and 

Table  XIX. 
Thermometers,    platinum     resistance, 

601 
Thomson  and  Yarley  slide,  496 
Thomson's  double  bridge,  466 
Time,  determination  of,  with  sextant, 

186 
Transition  temperatures,  178 
Travelling  miorosoope,  48 
Tuning  fork,  pitoh  of,  276,  277, 279 

U 

Units,  connection  between,  of  various 
systems,  619 


Yaooo,  reduction  of  weights  to,  76» 
698 

Vacuum  tubes  as  sources  of  light,  906 

Vapour  density  (Victor  Meyer's  me- 
thod), 268 

(Hofmann's  method),  266 

Vapour  pressure,  246 

of  mercury,  611 

of  various  liquids,  610 

of  water,  607,  609 

Velocity  of  sound  by  resonance,  282 

by  Kundt's  method,  284 

Vernier,  43 

Viscosity,  measurement  of,  by  flow 
through  capillaxy  tube,  146 

measurement  of,  by  oeoillating 

disc  (Meyer's  method),  163 

Voltameter,  copper,  612 

silver,  614 

Volume  dilatometer,  197 


W 

Water,  boiling  point  of,  609 

density  of,  600 

specific  heat  of,  614 

vapour,  mass  of,  in  1  cubic  metre 

of  saturated  air,  608 

vapour,  tension  of,  607 

Wave-length  of  a  high  note,  286 
Wave-length  of  light,  with  diffraction 

fringes,  322 

with  diffraction  grating,  814 

with  Fresnel's  biprism,  316,  320 

with  Newton's  rings,  334 

with  spectroscope,  311 

Wave-lengths,  table  of,  616 
Weighing    by    substitution     (Borda'a 

method),  69 

by  the  method  of  oscillation,  66 

method  of  double  (Gauss's  me- 
thod), 69 
WeighiDgs,  reduction  of,  to  vacuo,  76, 

698 
Weight  thermometer,  193 
Weights,  calibration  of  a  set  of,  71 
Wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer,  248 
WheaUtone's  bridge,  432 
Callendar  and  Griffiths  pattern, 

466 

dial-pattern,  460 

metre  form,  436 

Post  Office  form,  448 

Wien's  method  of  measuring  self-indao- 

tion,  649 
Wire,  calibration  of,  437,  440,  441 


Young's  modulus  by  bending,  108, 104 

modulus  by  Searle's  method,  115 

modulus  by  stretching,  99 

method  of  comparing  capaoiticH, 
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Zero,  depression  of,  in  merooiy  ther- 
mometers, 182,  186,  611 
movable,  183 
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